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HEARING  TO  RECEIVE  TESTIMONY  ON  POPULATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE:  AN  OVERVIEW 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  18,  1978 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Committee  ox  Population. 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2237, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Michael  Harrington  and  Hon. 
Paul  Simon  (cochairmen)  presiding. 

Members  in  attendance :  Messrs.  Harrington,  Simon,  Scheuer, 
Erlenborn,  and  Beilenson. 

Also  present  :  Dr.  Teitelbaum,  Dr.  Vinovskis,  Mr.  Robinson,  Ms. 
Williamson,  Mr.  Baron,  Ms.  Nyrop,  Ms.  Boone,  Ms.  Pincus,  and 
Mr.  Lieberman. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Popula- 
tion will  come  to  order. 

For  the  next  3  weeks,  the  Select  Committee  is  going  to  conduct 
hearings  on  Population  and  Development  Assistance.  We  are  going 
to  look  into  the  operation  of  our  own  donor  program  and  assistance 
programs  in  general.  We  are  going  to  look  into  the  question  of  how 
developing-world  countries  are  meeting  their  obligations  to  use  the 
aid  intelligently  and  cost  effectively,  restructuring  their  institutions 
when  necessary  and  appropriate  to  achieve  the  goals  articulated  at  the 
1974  World  Population  Conference  and  on  subsequent  occasions. 

The  committee  will  be  looking  into  ways  in  which  we  can  make 
our  own  aid,  and  the  aid  of  Western  donors  in  general,  more  elec- 
tive. We  will  examine  the  elements  that  seem  to  contribute  to  declining 
fertility  rates,  the  relationship  between  population  and  development, 
and  othefc  challenging  and  complex  aspects  of  the  population  debate. 

In  this  most  perplexing  field  of  human  conduct  and  human  de- 
cisionmaking, we  know  that,  as  a  result  of  the  billions  and  billions 
of  decisions  that  are  made  in  billions  and  billions  of  homes,  thatched 
huts,  and  cottages  around  the  world,  life  as  we  now  know  it  will  be 
vastly,  altered  in  the  coming  decades.  We  know  that  unprecedented 
population  growth  rates  around  the  world  have  an  impact  on  food, 
on  nonrenewable  natural  resources,  on  the  environment,  and  a  vasl 
impact  on  our  energy  needs.  We  also  know  that  exploding  popula- 
tion growth  rates  have  implications  for  international  serenity  and 
international  security. 

The  testimony  to  be  offered  in  the  9  days  of  hearings  promises  to 
be  very  thoughtful  and  provocative.  We  are  grateful  to  the  impres- 
sive array  of  witnesses  who  have  been  willing  to  share  their  in- 
sights and  advice. 
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As  is  our  custom  in  this  committee,  several  members  have  taken 
the  responsibility  for  organizing  and  directing  the  work  of  the  task 
forces  and  have  been  requested  by  me  to  chair  the  hearings.  In  the 
case  of  these  hearings,  we  have  two  of  our  most  able,  thoughtful, 
and  hard-working  members  as  cochairmen:  Congressman  Paul  Si- 
mon from  Illinois,  who  has  written  a  very  thoughtful  book  on  food 
and  population;  and  Congressman  Michael  Harrington  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, within  whose  jurisdiction  as  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kelations  Subcommittee  on  International  Development  this 
hearing  lies. 

I'm  very  grateful  to  Congressmen  Harrington  and  Simon  for  the 
hard  work,  talent,  and  effort  they  have  contributed  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  hearings,  I  would  now  like  to  turn  the  chair  over  to 
Congressman  Harrington. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Scheuer  and  Mr.  Simon. 

Rather  than  imposing  on  the  witnesses  any  further,  let's  begin  to 
hear  from  the  witness — unless  Representative  Simon  would  like  a 
word  before  we  do  that, 

Mr.  Simon.  No;  I  wish  I  could  plead  guilty  to  our  chairman's 
tribute  to  all  the  hard  work  I've  done.  I'm  afraid  it  has  been  the 
staff  who  has  been  doing  the  hard  work,  and  I  pay  tribute  to  them. 

We're  dealing  with  a  very,  very  vital  area  for  the  future  of  hu- 
manity, and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  our  witnesses. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  May  I  just  interrupt  for  one  second  and  apologize 
for  not  having  thanked  the  staff'.  We  have  a  remarkably  talented  group 
of  people  working  on  these  hearings — our  staff  director.  Michael 
Teitelbaum,  Barnett  Baron,  Leonard  Robinson,  and  Molly  William- 
son. Whenever  anybody  says  something  nice  about  a  Member  in 
terms  of  the  hard  work  that  is  required,  there  should  be  an  invisible 
footnote  that  85  or  87  percent  of  what  a  Member  has  accomplished 
has  been  accomplished  in  his  or  her  name  by  hard-working,  intelli- 
gent, diligent  staff. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Before  I  proceed  further.  Congressman  Erlen- 
born,  would  you  like  to  make  an  opening  statement  this  morning? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  have  four  of  the  five  witnesses  who  are 
scheduled  today  with  us.  The  first  witness  is  Ambassador  Melissa 
Wells,  who  is  presently  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  United  Nations,  in  New  York. 

The  second  witness  is  Dr.  Carmen  Miro,  the  Chairperson  of  the 
International  Review  Group  on  Population  and  Development,  Mex- 
ico City. 

Third,  Dr.  Leon  Tabah,  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Popula- 
tion Division,  New  York;  and  fourth,  Ms.  Randy  Eiigel,  the  executive 
director  of  the  U.S.  Coalition  for  Life  based  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  can  proceed  by  hearing  from  the  witnesses  in  this  order,  and 
hope  that  you  can  make  whatever  observations  you'd  like,  Ambas- 
sador Wells.  Then  we  hope  you  will  be  available  for  questions  on 
behalf  of  members  of  the  committee  and  the  staff.  In  this  fashion 
we  can  proceed  with  an  appreciation  that  we  have  others  to  hear 
from. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  try  to  get  our  witnesses,  who  probably 
have  a  century  of  collective  experience,  to  provide  as  much  speci- 
ficity beyond  the  definition  of  the  problem  concerning  what  we 
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might  do  to  launch  either  individual  country  initiatives  or  collec- 
tive initiatives  through  multinational  organizations. 

Ms.  Wells,  please  proceed  in  any  fashion  that's  comfortable  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MELISSA  WELLS,  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
THE  ECOSOC,  U.S.  MISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  207.] 

Ambassador  Wells.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  It's  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today,  and  a  particular  privilege  to  be 
your  leadoff  speaker  on  this  very  important  subject. 

I  submitted  my  statement  last  week,  and  I  assume  you  have  it. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  is  briefly  touch  on  some  of  the  major 
points  that  I  made  in  my  statement  and,  as  I  go  along,  give  you 
some  free-swinging  ideas  in  terms  of  my  work  at  the  U.N. 

I've  been  there  for  one  year.  I  think  it's  fair  to  characterize  my  par- 
ticular position  as  the  one  person  with  the  most  intensive  contact  in 
the  Xorth-South  dialog. 

Tomorrow  morning  you  will  be  hearing  from  Ambassador  Mills, 
the  Ambassador  from  Jamaica  to  the  United  Xations,  who  is 
the  spokesman  for  the  Group  of  77.  He's  also  the  president  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  topic  I  have  is  one  of  an  overview  of  population,  Xorth- 
South  relations,  and  the  U.S.  stake  in  it.  The  first  thought  I'd  like 
to  leave  with  you  is  a  description  of  this  Xorth-South  relationship 
or  dialog. 

I  think  it  first  burst  onto  the  scene  at  the  sixth  special  session  in 
a  rather  confrontational  mood.  It  has  been  with  us  since  then.  It  is 
focused  on  the  expressed  demands  of  the  developing  world  as  to 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  redress  the  inequities  of  the  global  econ- 
omy in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  Xew  International  Economic 
Order. 

Xow.  what  is  our  stake  in  all  of  this?  One  problem  I  face  is  that 
many  people  continue  to  see  it  as  a  purely  confrontational  issue,  and 
the  question  I'd  like  to  pose  is:  Does  the  developing  world  have  a 
case  ? 

There  are  many  of  us  who  think  that  they  have  a  case,  and  that, 
in  many  ways,  they  are  alerting  us  to  problems  that  we  have  failed 
to  focus  on. 

If  we  take  a  long  hindsight  view  of  our  aid  programs  and  of  our 
whole  attitude  toward  the  developing  world  since  World  War  IT,  I 
don't  think  we've  ever  thought  of  development  in  the  true  sense  of  its 
meaning:  that  is.  bringing  to  full  potential  something  that  is  inher- 
ent! v  there. 

We  have  commonly  thought  of  development  as  assistance  or 
charitv.  help  for  the  needy.  What  I'd  like  to  think  is  that  we  are 
changing.  Obviously,  the  moral  implications  of  helping  the  needy 
are  still  there,  but  what  needs  to  be  realized  is  the  opportunity  for 
our  own  growth  in  terms  of  the  development  of  a  global  economy. 
That,  to  me.  is  the  stake  of  the  United  States  in  Xorth-South  re- 
lations. 
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Basic  to  any  development  of  a  global  economy  that  works  well 
and  is  better  than  it  is  now,  is  the  question  of  numbers — numbers  of 
people  in  the  world. 

In  my  statement  I  indicate  that  many  countries  are  wrestling 
with  decisions  that  will  determine  whether  there  will  be  8  billion  or 
11  billion  people  on  this  Earth  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century. 
This  is  absolutely  vital  in  terms  of  trying  to  get  a  hold  on  develop- 
ing a  world  economy  in  which  all  of  us  will  prosper. 

Population  control  is  one  of  the  terms  that  has  been  somewhat 
sensitive  in  the  North-South  dialog.  The  antecedents  for  it  run  a? 
follows:  there  are  some  leaders  in  the  developing  world  who  would 
see  population  programs  as  a  substitute  for  other  programs.  In  its 
extreme  form,  they  would  argue,  all  "they."  the  developed  countries, 
want  to  do  is  control  numbers,  and  leave  us  unwashed,  unfed,  and 
so  forth,  and  simply  in  manageable  proportions. 

Some  of  this  is  a  recurring  theme  when  the  term  "basic  human 
needs"  comes  up.  Last  summer.  I  attended  a  session  of  the  governing 
council  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP)  where 
the  concept  of  basic  human  needs,  as  a  key  feature  of  our  assistance 
programs,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral,  was  heavily  criticized. 
Again,  the  fear  was  that  this  is — and  I  quote  the  argument  in  its  ex- 
treme form — a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  developed  world  to  keep  the 
developing  countries  relatively  fed,  to  attend  to  their  basic  human 
needs,  without  allowing  them  to  increase  in  productive  capacity. 

The  question  of  population,  of  course,  as  we  see  it  at  the  U.N.,  is 
keenly  related  to  another  factor,  social  justice,  and  there  is  a  shift 
in  attitude  taking  place.  When  I  say  "we,"  I'm  very  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  recently  returned  from  a  regional  commission  con- 
ference of  the  U.N.  in  Bangkok  where  one  of  the  preambular  para- 
graphs of  a  resolution  cited  that  economic  growth,  per  se,  is  not 
enough  to  meet  social  justice. 

This,  again,  is  a  relatively  new  concept  in  terms  of  the' language 
contained  in  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations.  When  we're  talking 
about  population,  and  talking  about  social  justice,  it  is  impossible 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  developing  world  unless  you 
try  to  manage  the  numbers. 

And  when  we  talk  about  social  justice,  we're  also  talking  about  a 
new  socioeconomic  approach  to  development,  one  in  which  I  think 
women  will  have  to  play  a  very  key  role,  certainly  in  terms  of 
population. 

This  is  beginning  to  be  sensed.  I  think  in  many  of  the  projects  of 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activites  (UNFPA).  We 
also  see  this  emphasis  on  women's  roles  coming  up  in  many  of  the 
UNDP  programs.  Unless  a  women  has  a  role  other  than  that  of  raising 
children,  it's  going  to  be  difficult  to  bring  the  population  problem  under 
control. 

So  the  theree  thoughts  T'd  like  to  leave  with  you  are.  one,  that  we 
do  have  a  stake  in  the  North-South  dialog,  the  North-South  rela- 
tionship; two,  that  population  is  key  to  it;  and  the  third  one.  the 
need  for  a  new  socioeconomic  approach. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Any  comments,  Paul? 
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Mr.  Simon.  Ambassador,  toward  the  end  of  your  formal  statement 
I  note  that  you  say,  "Overall,  not  withstanding  the  developments 
described  earlier,  the  North-South  dialog-  does  not  treat  population 
growth  as  a  major  threat  to  development,'*  and  then  a  little  later  on 
you  say,  "There  is  a  sensitivity  on  national  sovereignty  grounds." 

Recognizing  these  two  realities,  how  can  the  United  States  effec- 
tively assist  developing  nations  who  have  major  problems  without 
appearing  to  be  excessively  involved  in  their  internal  operations? 
Do  you  have  any  feel  for  what  we  can  do?  Can  the  United  Nations 
play  a  role  in  that? 

Ambassador  Wells.  Well,  the  reason  it  is  such  a  sensitive  topic  is 
one  I  described  regarding  the  role  of  the  church  in  certain  countries, 
and  so  forth.  That's  why  you  use  code  words  in  terms  of  resolutions. 

Again,  the  key  to  all  of  this — and  I  had  some  experience  with 
this  is  Cape  Verde  where  I  was  Ambassador,  before  coming  to  the 
U.N. — is  reconciling  the  conflict  between  the  political  sensitivity 
and  the  

Mr.  Simon.  The  political  sensitivity  and  the  reality  that  the 
North-South  dialog  does  not  treat  population  growth  as  a  major 
threat  to  development — the  realities  we  all  know  are  there.  How  do 
we  move  on  this,  and  can  the  United  Nations  play  a  more  effective 
role? 

Ambassador  Wells.  The  word  reality  is  as  you  define  it.  If  you 
define  it  in  a  resolution,  that's  not  necessarily  the  reality,  because 
it  is  compromise  language  that  has  been  carefully  put  together  to 
excise  any  political  sensitivity  in  terms  of  population  control. 

The  reality  is  there.  I  mean,  they  recognize  that. 

Now.  the  most  effective  programs,  of  course,  are  those  which  are 
not  purely  directed  at  "pushing  the  pill,"  or  at  the  technical  aspect 
of  population  control,  but  those  which  can  be  seen  to  be  socioeconomic. 

In  other  words,  the  key  is  changing  the  role  of  women.  In  Cape 
Verde,  I  visited  an  island.  Mindelo,  and  saw  a  little  clinic  there. 
There  was  no  U.N.  program  at  the  time,  and  a  group  of  women  had 
started  their  own  program  of  trying  to  bring  women  in  and  get 
them  on  the  pill.  There  was  resistance  from  the  priest,  and  there 
was  resistance  from  their  husbands. 

Over  a  period  of  a  year,  they  had  involved  about  60  women  and 
they  had  a  small  clinic.  I  met  with  the  women  and  I  asked  them. 
"What  is  it  you  want  to  do  most  in  life?" 

And  they  said,  "We  want  to  learn  to  read."  These  are  full-grown, 
child-bearing  women. 

Now,  to  set  up  a  literacy  class  for  what  is  really  considered  a  for- 
gotten "uneconomic"  section  of  society  is  the  type  of  population 
program  wThich  I  think  will  become  successful,  because  this  way  you 
overcome  the  stridency  of  a  too  technical  population  program. 

Mr.  Simon.  What  you're  suggesting  is  that  the  indirect  approach 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  effective. 

Ambassador  Wells.  Yes;  and  where — as  with  UNFPA — they 
blend,  they  work  their  programs  in  with  other  projects. 

You  can't  expect  UNFPA,  for  example,  to  be  running  all  these 
other  project.-  that  VNDAP  would  be  involved  with,  but  they  work 
closely. 
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But  optimally,  that  would  be  the  most  effective  way. 
Mr.  Harrington.  Congressman  Erlenborn? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Ambassador  Wells,  you  mentioned  the  Bucharest 
meeting  and  the  attention  given  to  population  as  a  problem  of  the 
underdeveloped  or  less-developed  world. 

Since  that  time,  most  of  the  international  development  confer- 
ences have  seemed  either  not  to  mention  population  as  an  element  rela- 
tive to  development,  or  to  demphasize  it  greatly. 

Do  you  think  that  the  less-developed  countries  have  an  awareness 
of  the  interrelationship  between  their  economic  well-being,  their 
development,  and  their  population  policies?  Or  are  they  in  need  of 
a  better  understanding  of  the  interrelationship? 

Ambassador  Wells.  Let  me  answer  that  by  saying  that  I  think 
it's  a  question  of  the  degree  of  communication  between  the  devel- 
oped and  the  developing  countries. 

You  have  just  stated  the  viewpoint  of  the  developed  country.  Let 
me  come  back  with  the  developing  country  argument. 

If  I  come  up  at  every  international  conference  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  population,  you  may  think  that  I  have  no  other  prob- 
lems. Now,  part  of  the  mood  that  I  really  believe  is  beginning  to 
develop  and  take  hold  at  the  U.N.  is  one  of  communicating  the  fact 
that  the  developed  world  is  listening  to  the  developing  countries. 
Much  of  what  they  have  put  forward  in  terms  of  resolutions  and  so 
forth  we  disagree  with,  but  the  key  thing  is  for  the  developed  countries 
to  come  forward  with  counterproposals. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  said,  "Unless  you  put  forward  proposals, 
nonsense  will  fill  the  vacuum  on  our  side,  because  the  most  radical 
elements  in  our  group  fill  that."  The  burden  is  on  the  developed 
countries  to  come  forward  with  proposals. 

At  this  point  we  have  been  reacting  in  terms  of  the  total  North- 
South  dialog.  We're  just  beginning  to  come  forward  with  initiatives. 
But  in  terms  of  the  total  spectrum,  for  them  to  keep  insisting  that  pop- 
ulation programs  are  important,  they  may  feel  that  if  the  other  side  is 
listening  to  them  that  they  might  think  that  they  have  no  other  prob- 
lems to  deal  with. 

Have  I  answered  your  question,  Congressman? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  you've  explained  why  we 
don't  hear  them  talk  more  about  it,  why  you  cannot  emphasize  it  more. 

I'm  interested  in  your  observations  about  the  necessity  for  the 
developed  countries  to  come  up  with  positive  proposals. 

I  attended  the  UNCTAD  meeting  in  Nairobi — I  think  it  was  two 
years  ago — and  it  seemed  as  though,  at  that  time,  the  script  that  was 
going  to  be  followed  was  a  very  familiar  one  of  the  Group  of  77 
meeting  some  place  prior  to  the  UNCTAD  meeting,  establishing 
their  own  agenda,  writing  resolutions  that  were  introduced  at  the 
Nairobi  meeting,  and  then  the  developed  nations  would  caucus  and 
respond  and  follow  the  script  as  it  had  been  written  by  the  Group 
of  77. 

But  at  Nairobi  there  was  a  different  result  because  initiatives  by 
Dr.  Kissinger  became  the  focus,  unfairly,  but  to  a  great  extent. 
Now  is  that  the  sort  of  initiative  you're  talking  about? 
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Ambassador  Wells.  Exactly,  and  I'd  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  meeting  coming  up  on  May  3  to  12  at  the  U.N.  It's  the  first 
meeting  of  a  nameless  committee,  and  it's  called  the  Overview. 

This  was  a  rather  controversial  subject,  setting  up  a  new  special 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly  which  would  overview — look 
over — all  developments  affecting  North-South  relationships  within 
the  entire  U.N.  system.  It  is  not  to  start  to  negotiate  the  price  of  oil, 
seeds,  or  anything,  but  simply  to  have  an  overview.  We  had  one  orga- 
nizational meeting,  which  was  amazingly  successful  in  terms  of 
mood  building.  We  have  an  agenda  for  the  first  and  the  second  meeting, 
which  is  a  matched  agenda.  We're  dealing  with  one  subject — the 
transfer  of  resources. 

Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  transfer  of  resources?  Whether  it's 
official  development  assistance,  whether  it's  a  question  of  trade — 
you  can  go  all  the  way  to  reforming  the  international  monetary 
system — the  key  thing  will  be  to  create  digestible  discussions. 

It  should  be  a  high-level  meeting,  and  this  is  the  type  of  commu- 
nication between  North  and  South  that  we  hope  will  lead  to  better 
things. 

Mr.  Erlexborn.  I  think  it's  also  understandable  that  the  Group 
of  77,  or  the  South,  should  be  interested  in  economic  matters,  be- 
cause there  is,  or  could  be,  a  more  immediate  result. 

For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  their  resources 
or  reserves,  the  banks  that  they're  suggesting  that  we  set  up  could 
be  having  an  effect  on  those  countries  within  a  matter  of  one  or  two  or 
three  years,  whereas  a  population  matters  are  pretty  far  down  the  pike  : 
aren't  they  ? 

The  population  issue  is  a  difficulty  for  those  nations,  any  real  impact 
on  lessening  population  growth  probably  would  not  be  experienced 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  they're  more  insistent  on  economic 
matters  today? 

Ambassador  Wells.  Well,  I  consider  population  an  economic  mat- 
ter, and  this  is  key,  I  think.  As  I  state  here,  eighty  percent  of  all 
developing  countries  have  central  population  planning  offices.  Almost 
all  of  them  have  an  agency  or  a  government  office  concerned  with  doing 
just  this,  with  planning  their  population. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  think  we  will  be  hearing  from  one  of  the  other 
witnesses  that  they  don't  have  an  agency.  Some  do  have  population 
policies  and  many  have  expressed  an  interest  in  developing  popula- 
tion policies,  but  I  think  most  of  them  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  set 
up  a  government  agency  or  any  institution  of  government  expressly 
concerned  with  population. 

For  example,  family  planning  is  most  often  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  It  may  well  belong  there,  but  it  is  also 
subject  to  competition  with  many  other  programs  in  preventive 
health  care,  health  care  for  the  elderly,  food  programs,  and  public 
sanitation  programs,  among  others.  I  think  this  is  probably  one  <>f 
the  problems. 

Ambassador  Wells.  I  see.  What  you're  saying  is  that  they  hang  a 
shingle  out  and  have  no  other  business  than  population  planning. 
I  did  not  mean  that  ;  no. 
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Mr.  Scheuer.  I  see. 

Ambassador  Wells.  I  mean  that  they  are  interested,  that  they  are 
conscious  of  their  development  

Mr.  Scheuer.  About  80  or  85  percent  of  the  LDC,  do  have  population 
programs? 

Ambassador  Wells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yet  they  haven't  set  up  a  single  institution  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  leadership,  direction  and  high  priority  for  those 
programs. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  last  question,  and  this 
may  be  a  difficult  one.  I'm  not  certain,  but  there  is  a  policy  or  theory 
of  "triage."  I'm  sure  you've  heard  of  it.  I've  only  heard  of  it  in 
medicine,  until  recently  at  one  of  the  hearings  they  applied  it  to 
foreign  aid  as  well.  In  medicine,  in  the  emergency  room,  triage 
is  taking  the  pulse,  the  blood  pressure,  and  so  forth,  and  if  the  vital 
signs  aren't  very  strong,  then  you  devote  your  resources  to  the  one  with 
stronger  vital  signs  and  let  the  one  who  is  in  extremis  pass  on.  Some 
have  suggested  that  we  apply  this  policy  to  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Those  countries  that  have  uncontrolled  population  growth  and 
are  doing  nothing  about  it,  and  are  showing  very  weak  vital  sijrns.  we 
ought  not  bother  with  expending  our  resources  on  them  in  foreign  aid. 
Rather  we  should  provide  assistance  to  others  with  stronger  vital  signs. 

Have  you  heard  discussions  of  this  in  the  U.N.  ?  And  if  so,  what's 
your  opinion? 

Ambassador  Wells.  No;  I  haven't  heard  discussions  on  it.  My 
own  personal  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  foolish.  I  think  it's  simply 
compounding  the  problem  by  turning  your  back  on  it.  It'll  be  back 
there  to  haunt  you  more  ferociously  twenty  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Erlenhorn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Harrington.  Congressman  Scheuer? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  On  page  4  of  your  testimony,  you  state  that  today's 
pattern  of  investment  in  the  developing  world  will  determine  which 
of  those  economies  will  be  able  to  distribute  the  Gross  National 
Product  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  and  not  for  the  few.  Then  you 
discuss  actions  in  support  of  key  social  measures  which  will  go  a 
long  way  to  assuring  an  improved  status  for  women.  You  also  talk 
about  the  Overview  Committee  on  the  transfer  of  resources  at  the 
United  Nations. 

I  don't  get  the  feeling — and  maybe  I  have  misinterpreted  your 
testimony — that  these  things  are  being  done  intranationally,  wThere- 
by  governments  in  the  developing  world  are  trying  to  make  invest- 
ments or  trying  to  channel  investments  within  their  own  countries, 
so  as  to  distribute  the  gross  national  product  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many.  Nor  do  I  get  the  feeling  that  they  are  supporting  key  social 
programs  and  legislation  that  will  improve  the  status  of  women  and 
create  educational  opportunities. 

You  have  not  told  us  anything  specific  about  the  transfer  of  re- 
sources intranationally  via  tax  programs  and  via  programs  in 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  housing  that,  in  effect,  are  redistribu- 
tive  programs. 

You've  talked  about  the  obligations  of  the  developing  world  and 
you've  talked  very  intelligently  and  very  articulately  about  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  international  community.  You  say  on  page  5,  "We 
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have  a  large  stake  in  seeing  that  our  resources  have  maximum  im- 
pact on  the  real  development  problems  of  the  Third  World." 

Don't  you  think  that  for  success  to  be  achieved  in  improving  the 
status  of  women,  achieving  the  social  justice  that  you  have  talked 
about,  and  achieving  socioeconomic  approach  to  development  in  a 
meaningful  way — very  significant  changes  must  take  place  in  the 
way  these  countries  govern  themselves,  in  the  way  they  channel 
their  own  resources,  and  in  the  way  they  organize  resources  and 
programs  to  distribute  wealth  far  more  equally  within  their  own 
societies? 

Do  you  see  any  responsibility  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  these 
developing  nations  themselves? 

Ambassador  Wells.  I  think  that  what  we're  living  through  today 
is  the  success  of  the  lessons  that  we  preached  20  to  28  year-  ago.  It's 
fair  to  assume  that  we  credited  economic  growth,  per  se.  measured  In- 
growth in  GXP.  as  a  solution  to  many  of  the  problems  of  development. 

Gin  up  the  economy,  grow,  and  it  will  trickle  down. 

Now  we're  beginning  to  realize,  when  we  look  around  at  some  of 
the  economies  of  the  world,  and  certainly  Latin  America  has  many 
of  those  that  have  grown  in  terms  of  GXP  very  dramatically,  but 
when  you  look  at  income  distribution,  in  many  cases  they're  worse 
off  than  when  we  started  the  whole  thing.  Something's  wrong. 

So  let's  think  about  bubble  up.  This  is  what  people  have  called 
basic  human  needs. 

But  there  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  developing  countries 
that  this  is  the  case,  as  well. 

I  quote  again  from  this  resolution  that  we  put  together  in  Bang- 
kok. This  is  from  an  area  of  the  world  which  covers  over  half  the 
population — India,  Southeast  Asia.  It's  a  preambular  paragraph 
that  says — 

Recognizing  that  the  process  of  economic  and  social  development  in  many 
developing  countries  has  not  brought  about  adequate  improvement  in  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  poorest,  and  that  real  per  capita  income  in  some  of  the 
least  developed  and  geographically  handicapped  countries  of  the  region  has 
declined,  and  also  that  the  achievement  of  economic  growth  does  not  of  itself 
insure  the  elimination  of  poverty  and  the  improvement  of  quality  of  life — 

It  goes  on  to  talk  about  measures  on  social  justice. 
May  I  leave  with  you  one  specific  example  of  what  I  learned  in 
Bangkok. 

The  Indian  Minister  of  Commerce  delivered  his  statement  and  in. 
it  he  announced  that  in  India's  sixth  plan  no  more  composite  textile 
mills  would  be. 

So  I  cornered  him  afterward  and  I  said,  "What  is  a  composite 
mill?" 

A  composite  mill  is  a  mill  which  spins  and  weaves  on  a  mechanized 
basis.  Xo  more  of  these  mills  will  be  put  up  under  the  sixth  plan. 
For  weaving,  only  hand  looms. 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  labor  is  that  for  every  laborer  in  a 
composite  mill,  nine  would  be  employed  on  t  he  hand  looms.  The  cost 
of  the  textiles  obviously  will  go  up,  but  the  employment  created  will 
exceed  the  economic  disadvantages. 

To  me  that  is  a  very  dramatic  illustration  of  what  we're  talking 
about. 
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Mr.  Sciieurer.  You  are  talking  about  appropriate  intermediate 
technology  that  is  labor  intensive  and  far  more  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  the  developing  world  than  high  technology,  which  is  capital  in- 
tensive. Many  developing  country  nationals  react  quite  strongly  to 
the  suggestion  that  high  technology  is  inappropriate  for  them,  and 
they  can  point  out  a  few  places  in  the  developing  world  where  it  has 
worked  fairly  well,  though  it  hasn't  provided  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Isn't  there  some  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  developing 
world  to  aid  in  the  distributive  process?  It's  a  question  of  initial 
distribution  so  that  the  poor  get  some  benefits,  so  that  our  resources, 
as  you  state  on  page  5,  have  maximum  impact,  so  that  key  social 
measures  will  be  taken — legislative  and  programmatic  measures — to 
improve  the  status  of  women,  so  that  their  intranational  pattern  of 
investment  will  produce  mor  equity  and  a  better  distribution  of 
goods  and  services. 

I  see  nothing  in  your  paper — and  very  little  in  any  U.N.  docu- 
ment— that  places  the  burden  on  the  back  of  the  developing  world 
to  do  its  share. 

They  have,  instead,  called  upon  the  developed  world  to  make  sig- 
nificant sacrifices,  to  make  major  adjustments  and  restructure  their 
standard  of  living.  In  many  cases  I  sympathize  with  the  developing 
world,  but  within  the  U.N.  famity,  and  in  your  testimony,  I  see  very 
little  evidence  that  there  is  an  awareness  of  a  concomitant  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  developing  countries  to  share  in  this  process 
of  introspection. 

Physician,  heal  thyself.  They  prescribe  to  the  developed  world 
quite  articulately.  Don't  you  think  that  it  is  up  to  us  and  to  the  vari- 
ous U.N.  agencies  involved  in  development — UNIDO,  UNESCO, 
FAO,  WHO — to  help  the  developing  world  restructure  some  of  their 
own  institutions  to  provide  more  equity  and  a  better  distribution  of 
goods  and  services,  to  provide  the  key  social  measures  you  are  talk- 
ing about,  to  make  institutional  changes  in  their  society  that  are 
indispensable  to  any  real  progress?  Improving  the  status  of  women 
is  not  just  technology  and  not  just  development.  It  means  structural 
change. 

Where  is  this  impetus  coming  from;  where  is  the  leadership  com- 
ing from  on  a  global  basis?  I  see  very  little  on  this  topic  in  your 
remarks. 

What  kind  of  changes  do  you  think  ought  to  take  place  in  the 
developing  world  so  that  U.S.  assistance  has  maximum  impact? 
Where  are  the  initiatives  coming  from  within  the  U.N.  family  of 
nations  and  organizations? 

Ambassador  Wells.  I  think  the  only  honest  answer  is  that  there 
is  certainly  not  enough  of  it  going  on,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
process.  One  component  of  that  process  is  a  Tecognition  on  the  part 
of  the  countries  themselves  that  this  is  necessary. 

Now,  aid  to  certain  measures  to  be  taken  in  that  country — cer- 
tainly multilateral  aid — will  be  resisted  on  a  question  of  national 
sovereignty.  It's  a  question  of  how  you  package  it. 

But  the  pressures  are  there,  and  they  should  be  increased. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  developing  world  who  be- 
lieves that,  other  than  Dr.  Miro  ?  Have  there  been  any  spokespersons 
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from  the  developing  world  who  have  said  openly,  "We  have  an  obli- 
gation too.  We  have  to  make  certain  changes  in  our  governmental 
structures  and  institutions.  We  have  an  obligation  to  make  some 
changes'?"  There  are  mutual  obligations  betmeen  the  developed 
world  and  the  developing  world.  Where  are  the  voices  from  the  de- 
veloping world  that  freely  accept  their  concomitant  responsibility? 

Ambassador  Wells.  You  have  the  beginnings  or  you  have  some 
language  in  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I'm  talking  about  what  goes  on  in  the  field.  I'm  not 
talking  about  what  goes  on  in  the  salons  of  Geneva  and  Paris  and 
Xew  York.  I'm  talking  about  what  is  happening  out  there  in  the 
field  where  the  people  are. 

What  kind  of  governmental  restructuring  and  reorganization  of 
institutions  are  taking  place  to  make  life  better  for  people  out  there, 
to  improve  the  status  of  women,  to  change  the  perception  of  those 
societies  that  women  are  not  childbearing  creatures  or  lackeys  in  the 
field,  that  they  are  equal  human  beings,  that  they  ought  to  have  an 
education  and  job  responsibilities,  be  able  to  marry  freely,  and  be 
able  to  decide  the  numbers  and  spacing  of  their  children? 

Ambassador  Wells.  Well,  leadership  in  terms  of  a  global  drive 
this  way  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Xo;  within  these  countries.  Within  any  of  the  coun- 
tries. Is  UXFPA  bringing  some  kind  of  gentle  leadership  or  persua- 
sion to  bear? 

Ambassador  Wells.  Yes;  there  are  UXFPA  or  the  UXDP  pro- 
grams, certainly,  with  our  pressure  in  terms  of  multilateral  assist- 
ance being  directed  towards  basic  human  needs. 

As  I  said,  more  of  this  needs  to  be  done,  and  more  in  terms  of 
receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  receiving  countries.  That's  one  of  the 
key  blocks,  because  many  of  them  are  still  so  sensitive  that  you're  im- 
pugning national  sovereignty  if  you're  going  to  be  prescribing  social 
actions  that  they  should  take. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Well,  aren't  they  impugning  national  sovereignty 
when  they  tell  us  we  should  reduce  our  consumption  of  energy? 

Ambassador  Wells.  I've  quoted  that  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  And  reduce  our  consumption  of  meat  products? 

Ambassador  Wells.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  And  I  accept  that.  They  have  a  certain  degree  of 
justice  on  their  side.  We  are  the  ones  who,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  at 
least,  are  environmental  degraders  on  a  fifty-to-one  scale,  if  you  com- 
pare a  new  child  born  in  Xew  York  City  from  a  middle  income  fam- 
ily with  a  newborn  child  in  the  slums  of  Xew  Delhi.  They  are  telling 
us  to  make  the  most  intimate  and  sensitive  restructuring  of  our  own 
society,  and  I  accept  some  obligations  on  our  behalf,  but  certainly 
that  constitutes  palpable  intervention  in  terms  of  telling  us  how  we 
ought  to  organize  our  way  of  life. 

I  think  it's  justifiable,  but  if  we  should  accept  that,  isn't  there 
some  concomitant  responsibility  on  their  part  to  accept  some  sug- 
gestions, too,  from  us? 

I  think  there  is  reason  on  our  part  to  be  a  little  impatient  with 
this  one-way  sermonizing.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  that  the  developing 
world  has  to  do  to  set  its  own  house  in  order  and  I  don't  >ee  the 
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leadership  coming  either  from  our  Government  or  from  the  U.N.  I'm 
wondering  where  is  it  coming  from,  if  it's  coming  at  all. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  my  colleague  would  yield  

Mr.  Scheuer.  Of  course.  I'll  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Simon.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  great  many  leaders  in 
the  developing  nations — and  you  tick  off  programs  that  have  re- 
sulted in  restructuring — who  say  we  have  a  responsibility,  and 
they're  doing  something  about  it. 

I  think  of  Indonesia  as  one  quick  example.  It  doesn't  make  head- 
lines unfortunately.  We're  not  going  to  pick  up  and  read  in  the  Con- 
gressonal  Kecord  or  the  New  York  Times  about  it. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I've  been  to  Indonesia,  and  I've  looked  into  their 
family  planning  programs,  and  they  are  indeed  exemplary  and  very 
encouraging.  But  I  know  of  no  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Indonesian  Government  to  radically  improve  the  status  of  women, 
to  radically  improve  educational  opportunities  for  women,  to  radi- 
cally redistribute  the  proceeds  from  their  oil  discoveries,  to  establish 
what  we  would  call  a  progressive  income  tax  structure. 

I  think  they  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  the  area  of  family 
planning,  but  they  have  not  done  the  other  things  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  to  make  their  society  more  fair  and  more  equitable,  and 
to  improve  substantially  the  status  of  women. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  may  just  respond  very  briefly.  When  you  say 
"radically  change,"  I  think  we  have  to  realize  

Mr.  Scheuer.  Significant  change,  all  right.  111  withdraw  the  word 
"radical." 

Mr.  Simon.  You  can  take  a  look  at  how  long  it  takes  us  in  the 
United  States  to  pass  ERA.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do — and  on 
this  I  would  be  interested  in,  what  you  would  say — is  to  continue 
to  exert  leadership,  but  without  a  heavy  hand.  We  could,  for  ex- 
ample, in  our  foreign  assistance,  not  require  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity programs  for  the  status  of  women  or  family  planning,  and  so 
forth — but  provide  incentives  on  an  incremental  basis. 

We  could  say  you're  going  to  get  this  on  the  basis  of  need,  but 
we're  going  to  give  you  an  extra  five  percent  if  you  don't  spend  too 
much  on  armaments,  if  you  have  a  family  planning  program,  if  you 
have  something  on  status  of  women. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  your  feeling  on  whether  that 
would  be  too  heavy  a  hand  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Wells.  At  the  moment,  I  think  that  might  be  too 
heavy  a  hand,  because  the  way  to  tackle  the  problem,  I  think,  is  to 
get  it  out  into  the  open,  to  talk  about  it  in  international  forum. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  you  didn't  look  in  people's  backyards  in  terms 
of  human  rights.  This  is  a  new  age. 

Yon  need  an  idea,  a  broader  definition  of  human  rights,  not  just 
the  traditional  political  aspects,  but  the  right  to  eat,  the  right  to  learn 
( o  read ,  the  right  to  have  a  roof  over  your  head. 

Now,  when  the  United  States  comes  forward  and  is  clearly  under- 
stood in  these  areas,  by  itself  the  consciousness  raising  prospect  will 
build  up  pressures  within  the  countries  to  increase  their  receptivity 
in  terms  of  political  roadblocks. 
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At  that  time  it  would  be  appropriate  to  do  the  carrot-and-stick 
approach,  I  think. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  At  which  time? 

Ambassador  Wells.  I  think  we  can  still  do  some  of  it  now,  but 
in  order! to  become  more  specific  in  terms  of  action  orientation,  what 
you're  saying  is  to  tie  our  aid  to  certain  steps  to  be  taken  within  a 
country  to  do  this  or  to  do  the  other.  Are  you're  talking  about  bi- 
lateral aid  at  this  time,  or  multilateral? 

Mr.  Simon.  I'm  talking  about  bilateral  aid,  and  I'm  talking  about 
an  incremental  approach,  so  that  you're  not  saying,  "You're  not 
going  to  get  any  aid  if  you  don't  do  such  and  such." 

But  we  might  recognize  that  a  country  that  does  not  spend  too 
high  a  percentage  of  its  budget  on  armaments,  forgetting  the  im- 
mediate area — that  that  country  maybe  ought  to  get  a  little  more 
assistance  from  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Wells.  Excuse  me.  On  the  incremental  basis,  I  think 
that  makes  eminently  good  sense  to  me ;  yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You  haven't  answered  my  question.  You  did  answer 
my  colleague's  question. 

Ambassador  Wells.  In  terms  of  where  the  leadership  is  coming 
from  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Where  is  it  coming  from,  either  in  the  U.N.  or  in 
the  developing  world? 

Ambassador  Wells.  It's  not  in  the  form  of  leadership  right  now, 
nor  certainly  to  the  degree  that  it's  required.  There's  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  themselves  that  it  needs  to  be  done.  There 
is  pressure  here,  there  is  pressure  there. 

What  I  think  you  really  need  to  do  is  develop  the  background 
that  I  have  stated,  and  again,  if  I  may  say  something  on  the  point 
of  the  North-South  dialog,  which  is  where  we  find  ourselves  now,  T 
am  frequently  rather  disappointed  that  we're  hobbled  by  the  modal- 
ities of  the  dialog  up  until  this  point,  which  means  that  we're 
trapped  between  not  raising  expectations  by  putting  forward  an  ini- 
tiative, and  hobbled  on  the  other  side  by,  "'Oh,  that's  confronta- 
tional." That  needs  to  be  broken  down,  and  we're  trying  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You  mentioned  that  we  haven't  made  offers  to  the 
developing  world.  You  think  that  we  ought  to  respond  to  their  calls. 

We  have  had  a  conference,  the  greatest  established,  permanenl 
conference  in  the  history  of  human  civilization,  on  the  law  of  the 
sea.  I- think  there,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  have  made  offers. 
We  have  had  Ambassador  Elliott  Richardson  heading  up  that  efforl 
in  recent  months,  one  of  our  more  highly  skilled  diplomats. 

Yet  we  see  very  little  evidence  that  what  is  possible  and  practical 
for  us  is  even  marginally  acceptable  to  the  Third  World.  What  their 
minimum  demands  are,  we  consider  wTildly  unrealistic. 

So  I  really  don't  think  it's  a  question  of  not  having  tried.  We  have 
tried  over  a  period  of  many  years  in  this  and  other  areas,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  medium  ground. 

I  think  this  offers  a  perfect  example  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  North-South  dialog.  Demands  are  being  made  by  the  developing 
world  that  the  developed  world  feels  are  unrelated  to  reality. 

Do  you.' have  any  comment  on  our  posture  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  which  provides  a  fair  example  of  how  we  are  trying  to 
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cope  with  the  important  problems  that  your  overview  committee  is 

dealing  with  namely  the  transfer  of  resources?  We  are  trying  to 

engage  in  some  kind  of  acceptable,  orderly  plan  for  resource  trans- 
fer, but  we  have  these  two  poles. 

Ambassador  Wells.  Law  of  the  Sea  is  not  my  strong  suit.  I  beg  off 
on  that. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  don't  mean  to  get  you  bogged  down  in  technical- 
ities or  rubrics,  and  so  on. 

Ambassador  Wells.  No;  but  I  do  know  about  some  of  our  other 
negotiations,  certainly  on  specific  issues,  and  again,  the  difficulty 
there  is  that  I  think  we  simply  accept  the  original  demand  as  what 
they  really  want. 

The  demand  as  laid  out,  say  in  the  Manila  Declaration,  or  in  the 
program  of  action.  When  you  get  to  know  the  Group  of  77  in  its 
various  components,  what  we  need  to  do  in  many  cases  is  to  put 
forward  proposals  of  our  own,  which  is  what  we  have  just  started 
doing  under  the  Common  Fund,  and  we  did  it  at  the  Debt  Ministerial 
not  long  ago. 

It's  this  type  of  approach,  whether  it's  the  code  of  conduct  on 
transnational  or  other  subjects,  not  to  let  them  do  the  drafting:  we 
do  the  drafting.  It's  a  different  style.  We're  doing  the  leading — say- 
ing that  this  is  what  we  have  to  offer,  which  there  hasn't  been 
enough  of  thus  far. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Well,  I've  enjoyed  your  testimony  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  I  could  submit  a  number  of  additional  questions 
to  you  in  writing  and  perhaps  you  could  answer  them  in  the  next 
10  or  12  days.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  could  keep 
the  record  open  for  that  10-  or  12-day  period. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  splendid  testimony. 

Ambassador  Wells.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Ambassador  Wells,  I  had  a  couple  of  questions 
I'd  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  before  we  move  on  to  the  next 
witness 

I'd  like  to  use  as  the  text  for  it  an  excerpt  that  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Post,  a  speech  given  yesterday  in  Canada  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Marshall,  where  the  theme  appears  to  be  that  the  world's 
largest  democratic  powers  are  unwilling  to  take  the  necessary  risks 
to  return  their  own  countries  to  high  unemployment. 

In  another  point,  and  perhaps  more  central  to  what  I  want  to  try 
to  do,  Secretary  Marshall  said  that  the  overall  problem  in  the  world 
today  is  economic  stagnation,  which  in  some  ways  is  similar  in  the 
generic  sense  to  the  problems  that  industrialized  market  economies 
faced  in  the  1930's. 

There  are  reoccurring  themes  that  come  to  mind,  mentioned  by 
Senator  Javits  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  suggesting  an  apoca- 
lyptic view  of  the  world,  which  I  concur  in,  when  it  comes  to  our 
failure  to  deal  with  growing  signs  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  indus- 
trialiezd  states  in  solving  the  problems  of  the" less  developed  world. 

In  the  context  of  your  attempt  to  address  economic  development 
this  morning,  in  dealing  with  the  broader  issue  and  with  the  genera- 
tion of  experience  that  your  resume  indicates  you  can  bring  to  bear, 
I'd  like  your  assessment  of  that  theme,  our  efforts  in  a  narrow  na- 
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tion-state  sense  as  it  would  reflect  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world,  and  what,  if  you  were  writing  the  prescription,  you  would 
like  to  see  done,  assuming  that  this  plays  a  role  in  the  agenda  that's 
been  agreed  to  by  parties  to  this  dialog. 
[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 

1.  My  personal  prescription  on  desirable  international  and  U.S.  actions  in 
the  context  of  the  North-South  Dialogue  (Mr.  Harrington's  question,  pages 
39-40  of  the  typewritten  transcript). 

First  I  should  like  to  reiterate  the  recommendations  I  made  at  the  time  of 
my  appearance  before  the  committee : 

(a)  revise  our  attitude  regarding  the  dialog  so  as  to  support  policies 
which  would  reflect  the  reality  that  our  economic  relations  with  the  develop- 
ing world  are  very  much  a  two-way  street  in  the  sense  that  our  own  economic 
growth  depends  in  important  part  upon  maintenance  of  a  constructive  part- 
nership with  healthy  and  expanding  third  world  economies;  (b)  help  restore 
a  stable  investment  climate  in  developing  countries  by  accelerating  efforts  to 
reach  a  consensus  in  the  current  UN  negotiations  on  the  main  issues  relating 
to  a  code  of  conduct  for  Transnational  Corporations  which  would  include 
responsibilities  for  all  concerned  parties,  including  host  governments ;  and 
(c)  encourage  direct  .U.S.  medium-scale  investment  in  developing  countries  in 
addition  to  the  more  traditional  large-scale  investment. 

Additional  key  actions  I  would  like  to  see  accomplished  include : 

Within  the  U.S.  Government  explore  ways  of  assisting  small  and  medium- 
sized  business  not  only  to  enter  the  export  fleid  but  actually  to  lay  down 
investment  overseas ; 

Improving  the  openness  of  the  international  trading  system  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  nations.  The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  represent  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  establish  a  more  open  and  better  functioning  system  in 
support  of  expanding  trade  for  years  to  come ; 

Increasing  U.S.  and  other  Official  Development  Assistance  to  levels  more  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  international  cooperation  and  the  requirements  for 
raising  productivity  and  improving  living  conditions  particularly  among  the 
neediest  of  the  world's  poor. 

Ambassador  Wells.  Well,  as  I  tried  to  indicate  when  I  first  opened 
my  remarks,  I  think  that  our  attitude  toward  the  developing  world 
has  really  been  cast  in  the  mold  of  helping  the  needy,  rather  in  de- 
velopment for  our  own  purposes,  and  here  there's  a  very  healthy 
natural  blend  of  charity  and  mercantilism  involved. 

Not  only  do  we  need  to  cooperate  to  solve  our  problems,  but  I  think 
that  the  solution  to  our  problems  is  in  solving  theirs.  When  we  can 
experience  that  quantum  leap  in  thinking  that  we  had.  say,  after  World 
War  II — although  I  don't  like  to  use  the  Marshall  plan  as  an  example, 
because  it's  not  a  similar  situation,  and  not  comparable.  But  in  terms  of 
rebuilding  a  destroyed  economy,  the  fact  that  wo  were  able  to  see  whal 
would  happen,  and  who  was  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  of  course,  it  was  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  the  other  da}'  who  said,  "Well, 
when  will  that  crowd  up  there  at  the  U.N.  understand  that  we  need 
to  export?" 

I  indicated  the  record  of  very  good  growth  in  terms  of  exports  to 
the  developing  world.  I  said,  "When  they  get  increased  purchasing 
power,  your  exports  will  go  up  even  higher." 

So  they  are  definitely  related. 

Now,  what  would  I  like  to  see  done?  I'm  writing  my  own  pre- 
scription now,  right? 

Mr.  Harrington.  That's  what  I  want.  If  you've  got  a  sense  of  it 
from  your  own  perspective,  I  would  appreciate  hearing  it. 
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Ambassador  Wells.  I'd  like  to  see  a  restoration,  to  more  areas  of 
the  world,  of  a  sense  of  business  confidence  in  terms  of  employment, 
for  investment.  There  has  been  a  loss  in  a  number  of  countries  in 
this  respect. 

I  think  a  number  of  actions  taken  within  the  United  Nations 
could  help  in  this  area.  We  are  negotiating  a  code  of  conduct,  a  key 
element  of  which  would  be  responsibilities  of  host  governments. 
That's  one  aspect. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  U.S.  Government  encourage  investment 
overseas,  possibly  not  of  the  traditional  large  investor,  but  of  the 
medium  type  of  investor.  There  would  have  to  be  the  realization  on 
the  part  of  labor  that  you're  not  exporting  jobs,  but  that  you  are 
creating  jobs  by  investing  overseas. 

I  think  I'll  draw  the  line  there.  I'd  rather  think  about  it  some 
more  and  write  it  down  for  you. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sctiefer.  What  impediments  are  there  to  women  throughout 
the  world  exercising  the  rights  they  were  granted  under  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action,  which  states  that  all  couples  and  indi- 
viduals shall  have  the  basic  right  to  freely  and  responsibly  decide 
the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children,  and  to  have  the  informa- 
tion and  education  and  means  to  do  so?  If  you  would  prefer,  you 
could  give  us  a  country-by-country  rundown,  or  at  your  leisure,  in 
the  next  week  or  two — of  the  major  developing  countries,  indicating 
what  the  elements  of  government  resistance  are,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  areas  of  private  institutional  resistance,  to  making  the  means 
and  the  education  available  to  women. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  Congressman  Pete  McCloskey  from  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  Daniel  Akaka,  from  Hawaii,  and  I  just  re- 
turned from  a  conference  of  parliamentarians  in  Tokyo.  They  are 
planning  a  worldwide  conference  next  year  in  August  in  Colombo, 
Sri  Lanka,  on  the  global  population  program.  We  issued  a  call  to 
action,  and  the  executive  committee,  on  which  I  was  designated  to 
serve  as  vice  chairman,  was  assigned  the  mission  of  identifying  over 
the  coming  year  some  of  the  impediments  to  women  in  the  exercis- 
ing of  their  right  to  freely  space  and  plan  their  children.  I  was  won- 
dering whether  you  might  wish  to  give  us  a  memo  that  would  list 
some  of  the  impediments. 

[The  material  referred  to  follows :] 

2.  Impediments  to  women  exercising  the  rights  that  they're  granted  under 
the  World  Population  Plan  Action,  which  states  that  all  couples  and  individ- 
uals shall  have  the  basic  right  freely  and  responsibly  to  decide  the  number 
and  spacing  of  their  children,  and  have  the  information  and  education  and 
means  to  do  so.  (Mr.  Scheuer'8  question,  pages  Jf2-Jf3  of  the  typewritten  tran- 
script.) 

Before  discussing  the  impediments,  it  might  be  useful  briefly  to  describe  the 
broad  patterns  that  exist  in  the  developing  world  regarding  governmental 
attitudes  toward  family  planning  and  the  efficacy  to  date  of  public  and  pri- 
vate operational  programs  designed  to  reach  couples  and  individuals  inter- 
ested in  spacing  or  limiting  births. 

Four  out  of  five  people  in  developing  countries  live  under  governments  ex- 
pressly committed  to  reducing  birth  rates.  In  Asia,  25  out  of  30  governments 
giye  direct  support  to  providing  to  couples  and  individuals  access  to  modern 
methods  of  birth  control,  21  out  of  27  in  Latin  America,  and  22  out  of  48  in 
Africa.  There  is  evidence  that  the  percentage  of  women  of  reproductive  age 
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who  already  accept  a  method  of  family  planning  has  increased  markedly  in 
the  1970's;  and,  that  population  growth  rates  have  begun  to  decline  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

While  each  country  of  course  has  its  own  unique  set  of  circumstances,  bro;i<] 
patterns  of  experience  do  emerge  in  the  third  world  in  regard  to  population- 
related  programs  as  they  do  in  agriculture,  health  and  many  other  socio- 
economic sectors.  Thus,  with  regard  to  public  sector  "family  planning  activi- 
ties" (to  use  a  term  of  art  to  cover  all  population-related  programs),  we  can 
detect  a  range  of  typical  impediments  to  more  effective  results  than  obtain 
at  present : 

Governmental  outreach  services  to  widely-dispersed  rural  populations  are 
typically  very  weak ; 

Family  planning  services  are  usually  top-heavy  with  men,  approach  women 
solely  as  mothers  and  beneficiaries  and  are  overly-invested  in  staff  and  infra- 
structure instead  of  drawing  more  on  local  women  to  provide  services  to  each 
other ;  and, 

Governments  often  are  restrained  in  implementing  programs  in  support  of 
their  stated  population  policies  as  a  result  of  the  traditional  values  and  edu- 
cation which  motivate  much  of  their  civil  service  and  also  due  to  domestic 
pressures  from  dissenting  groups,  such  as  religious  bodies  and  political  par- 
ties. Alternatively,  governmental  administrators  of  these  programs  at  times 
have  carried  out  their  missions  with  too  much  zeal,  insensitivity  and  inade- 
quate atention  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  program. 

As  regards  local  private  organizations  operationally  involved  in  this  sector 
in  developing  countries,  they  are  generally  under-rated  and  underutilized  as  a 
national  resource  and  receive  little  or  no  financial  assistance.  They  often  are 
urban-oriented  and  middle-class  with  limited  ability,  resources  or  even  inter- 
est in  reaching  out  to  the  rural  poor.  They  can  and  do  play  a  useful  role  in 
catalyzing  public,  especially  elite,  opinion  toward  adopting  an  activist  ap- 
proach to  family  planning;  and  they  facilitate  the  entry  into  the  country  of 
external  assistance  agencies  looking  for  local  vehicles  with  which  to  initial t 
projects  and  programs. 

Turning  now  more  precisely  to  the  impediments  to  women  in  developing 
countries  exercising  their  right  freely  to  space  and  plan  their  children  (page 
43 ) .  I  see  the  following  as  key  factors : 

Women  there  almost  universally  share  many  political,  social  and  economic 
disadvantages  limiting  their  ability  to  exercise  their  rights  in  this  matter 
First  and  foremost,  male  domination  in  their  private  and  public  lives  too 
often  is  the  main  barrier  to  women's  advancement  and  participation  in  deci- 
sions affecting  their  own  living  conditions.  This  domination  is  rooted  deeplv 
in  traditional  values  and  expresses  itself  in  all  matters,  including  even  wheth- 
ei  the  concerned  couple  will  practice  birth  control ; 

Women  is  a  group  have  no  weapon,  no  bargaining  power,  no  power  base 
.  .  .  and  are  not  even  seen  to  have  one  by  themselves  or  by  the  society  as  a 
whole  : 

The  contribution  of  women  to  society  is  always  understated.  Census  data 
are  biased  against  women  (e.g.,  by  distorted  definitions  of  work,  the  percent- 
age of  men  in  a  population  is  typically  stated  as  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
women  with  regard  to  those  who  are  considered  "economically  active,"  al- 
though women,  aside  from  their  household  and  other  chores,  contribute  over 
40%  of  the  worldwide  food  supply).  As  a  result,  public  policies  are  not  devel- 
oped which  recognize  present  and  prospective  female  contributions  to  the 
economy  .  .  .  instead,  women  are  not  encouraged  or  permitted  to  break  out  of 
their  traditional  mold,  with  its  heavy  emphasis  on  family-related  responsi- 
bilities. 

Modernization  ironically  often  has  an  adverse  rather  than  beneficial  impacl 
on  women's  lives  (e.g.,  urbanization,  industrialization,  and  introduction  of 
modern  farm  implements  generally  reduce  the  scope  of  female  employment). 

Perhaps  a  good  way  to  end  this  analysis  would  be  to  indicate  some  key  ac- 
tions I  see  as  necessary  to  ease  or  remove  these  impediments.  Before  doing 
so,  I'd  like  to  note  that  these  desirable  actions  are  pertinent  not  only  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  but  equally 
to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  a  just  international  economic  order  and  the 
meeting  of  human  needs.  The  actions  are  as  follows  : 

Governments  and  the  private  sector  should  assure  that  introduction  of  mod- 
ern methods  does  not  remove  opportunities  for  productive  female  labor: 
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Women  must  organize  themselves  more  systematically  and  with  greater 
geographic  and  social  reach  than  at  present,  particularly  with  a  view  to  as- 
suring their  appropriate  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  development : 

More  women  should  be  used  as  implementors  and  as  administrators  and 
planners  of  public  and  private  programs  directly  affecting  them  : 

Family  planning-type  programs  should  be  given  better  and  more  identifiable 
financial  and  technical  support,  extended  more  effectively  and  sensitively  into 
rural  areas,  and  better  integrated  than  at  present  with  the  full  range  of 
socio-economic  activities  in  which  women  are  involved  (relating  not  simp] 
to  health  concerns  but  also  to  the  vocational  and  educational  dimensions  of 
women's  lives)  ;  and 

There  should  be  better  legal  protection  of  women's  rights,  particularly  since 
the  laws  of  modernizing  elites  tend  to  derogate  those  rights. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Melissa  Wells. 

Ambassador  Wells.  Yes;  and  I  welcome  the  project.  Xow,  do  you 
want  the  whole  world? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  There  aren't  that  many  countries,  and  you  could 
give  us  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  the  major  one? — I'll  talk  to 
you  after  the  hearing  or  by  telephone.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  a 
major  project. 

Do  you  think  population  issues  and  the  efforts  and  priorities  which 
developing  countries  assign  to  population  questions,  to  reduce  or  ac- 
commodate population  growth  rates,  should  occupy  a  more  central 
place  in  the  U.S.  negotiating  position? 

In  other  words,  without  being  hardhanded  and  crude  about  it.  we 
could  say.  "If  you  don't  do  this,  we  won't  do  that."  Should  con- 
cerns about  population  be  factored  into  our  negotiations  over  all 
other  development  assistance?  Of  course,  this  would  not  be  done  in 
a  crude,  harsh,  offensive,  or  insensitive  way,  which  is  what  Con- 
gressman Simon  is  properly  concerned  with. 

Ambassador  Wells.  Yes;  if  tailored  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  I 
mean,  if  you  consider  the  role  of  the  church,  or  the  lack  thereof,  or 
whatever  the  particular  circumstances  in  the  country  concerned, 
and  if  you  adjust  your  pressure,  taking  into  account  the  local  prob- 
lems that  they  have  to  deal  with,  I  think  that  we  should — if  you 
don't  do  the  meat-ax  approach. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Eight.  Thank  you  very,  much,  Ambassador. 

Ambassador  Wells.  Thank  you.  [Witness  excused.] 

Mr.  Simon.  Is  Mr.  Xooter  here? 

Mr.  Nooter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simon,  We're  pleased  to  have  you  here,  and  you  may  proceed 
however  you  wish.  You  can  enter  your  statement  into  the  record  and 
make  informal  remarks,  or  you  can  read  your  statement  if  you 
prefer. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  NOOTER,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (AID),  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  227.] 

Mr.  Nooter.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Simon.  With  your  permission.  I  will 
enter  my  statement  into  the  record  and  summarize  it  for  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  Simon.  OK.  I'd  also  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  Mr.  Xooter 
is  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Nooter.  I'm  delighted  to  be  here  to  participate  in  this  over- 
view session  on  the  population  program.  I'll  try  to  keep  my  opening 
remarks  brief  to  save  most  of  the  time  for  questions.  But  I  do  think 
it  is  worth  reviewing  first  the  geometric  progression  of  population 
over  the  history  of  the  world,  and  what  we  now  know  about  what 
those  figures  will  become  in  the  years  ahead,  almost  regardless  of 
what  course  of  action  is  taken  in  the  world.  I  won't  belabor  that 
point  because  it  is  in  my  statement. 

The  awareness  of  the  geometric  growth  trend,  I  think,  is  what 
has  brought  home  to  a  large  part  of  the  world  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  most  serious  problem,  where  we  see  as  a  minimum  a  world  popu- 
lation level  of  10  or  11  billion  people  in  the  2000's. 

This  has  widespread  implications  for  what  the  natural  resources 
of  the  world  can  cope  with,  can  respond  to.  Again,  I  won't  go  into 
that  in  great  detail.  It  is  covered  in  the  statement,  but  I  do  think  it 
is  an  important  part  of  the  record  for  this  overview  hearing. 

I'd  like  to  provide  a  little  more  detail,  though,  on  AID's  role  in 
addressing  this  problem.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  we  should  re- 
member that  until  1964  we  were  simply  not  permitted  to  work  in 
this  area.  I  remember  the  frustration  of  Bill  Rogers,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Latin  America,  at  the  time — who  saw  this  problem 
ahead  of  most  of  the  rest  of  us — in  not  being  able  to  begin  using 
AID  funds  to  work  on  the  problem.  But  by  1964,  we  had  persuaded 
the  Congress  to  amend  the  law  so  that  we  could  take  our  first  ten- 
uous steps,  just  14  years  ago. 

By  1967,  the  Congress  had  become  very  aware  of  the  problem,  and 
in  fact  passed  the  title  X  legislation  and  earmarked  funds  within 
AID's  budget  specifically  for  the  population  program.  That  added 
tremendous  impetus. 

During  this  decade — that  is,  since  title  X  was  enacted — AID  has 
provided  $1  billion  for  population  program  assistance,  which  is 
about  60  percent  of  all  such  international  assistance  provided  to 
date.  With  the  strong  support  of  the  Congress,  AID's  population 
program  has  given  impetus  to  many  other  activities  during  the  Last 
decade,  such  as  support  for  the  U.X.  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties; for  the  development  of  a  more  adequate  demographic  data  base 
which  is  a  way  of  measuring  what  is  going  on  in  this  area;  for  as- 
sistance to  countries  for  population  policy  development ;  for  the 
training  of  administrators,  physicians,  nurses,  para  medicals,  ami 
village  health  workers;  for  research  on  determinants  and  conse- 
quences of  fertility;  for  research  and  development  on  new  and  im- 
proved means  of  fertility  control;  for  the  purchase  and  transporta- 
tion of  contraceptives  and  surgical  equipment;  and  for  assistance  to 
country  programs  and  international  private  voluntary  organizations 
in  the  provision  of  family  planning  assistance.  We  might  want  to 
come  back  to  that  area  later,  because  that's  been  a  very  Important 
part  of  getting  this  program  started,  providing  information  and 
educaton  to  leaders  of  developing  countries  and  to  the  public  n  - 
garding  population  growth  and  its  impact. 
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Of  the  4  billion  people  in  the  world,  AID's  programs  have  been 
directed  toward  countries  with  about  half — or  two  billion — people  with 
high  fertility  who  live  in  more  than  100  less-developed  countries  in 
the  world. 

I'd  like  next  to  talk  a  little  about  the  achievements  in  that  period. 
There  is  a  feeling,  I  think,  that  frequently  our  AID  programs  are 
not  as  effective  as  we  would  like.  I  would  say  this  is  a  case  where 
we  can  point  with  some  pride  to  a  great  deal  of  achievement  in  a 
10-year  period  with  a  program  that  consciously  started  out  moving 
down  a  certain  track,  and  now  where  we  now  are  beginning  to  see 
measurable  results. 

The  majority  of  nations — especially  in  Asia  and  Latin  America — 
now  recognize  population  growth  as  a  key  development  variable. 
That  in  itself — considering  the  complex  social  and  cultural  aspects 
involved  in  this  question — is  quite  a  remarkable  accomplishment  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time. 

There  have  been  indications  of  sharp  declines  in  the  birthrate  over 
the  last  decade  in  Hong  Kong.  Singapore.  South  Korea,  Taiwan. 
Costa  Rica,  Mauritius,  and  other  countries — Indonesia,  Xepal,  Phil- 
ippines. Sri  Lanka.  Thailand.  Tunisia,  Barbados,  and  so  on. 

In  all  of  the  countries  where  birthrates  have  fallen  sharply  family 
planning  information,  services,  and  supplies  have  been  made  gen- 
erally available  and  developmental  progress  has  been  substantial. 

Indeed,  over  the  past  15  years,  there  has  been  a  spectacular  rise  in 
the  number  of  family  planning  programs  throughout  the  less-devel- 
oped world. 

From  only  two  government-supported  family  planning  programs 
in  I960,  there  are  now  63  countries  in  the  developing  world  which 
have  either  launched  official  programs,  or  officially  sanctioned  the 
activities  of  private  family  planning  organizations. 

In  terms  of  the  current  trends  within  the  Agency,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  have  been  shifting  the  emphasis  that  we've  been 
giving  to  the  program  in  recent  years. 

When  it  started,  the  heaviest  emphasis  was  on  the  delivery  of 
contraceptive  supplies,  even  though  we  were  working  in  these  other 
areas  which  I  mentioned.  In  the  last  few  years — and  particularly 
during  the  past  1*2  months  under  this  administration  we  have  been, 
broadening  the  dimensions  of  the  program.  This  is  because  of  our 
awareness  that,  while  contraceptives  themselves  respond  to  a  certain 
degree  of  demand,  further  progress  after  those  initial  successes  re- 
quires other  factors.  It  requires  a  more  direct  link  with  development. 
It  requires  a  broader  motivation  on  the  part  of  families  in  the  de- 
veloping world,  and  so  on. 

With  that  in  mind.  I'll  mention  three  things  that  we're  doing  in 
connection  with  this  shift  in  emphasis. 

First,  we  suggested  and  the  Congress  passed  into  law  section 
104(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  requires  us — or  we're 
requiring  ourselves  if  you  will — to  take  into  account  the  population 
aspects  of  all  of  our  development  projects. 

This  is  an  effort  to  change  the  design  of  some  of  those  projects  to 
make  them  more  effective  for  population  purposes,  but  it's  also  an 
effort  to  make  our  field  and  Washington  staffs  more  aware  of  the 
link  between  population  and  development. 
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Second,  we  have  made  a  number  of  organizational  moves  with 
this  thought  in  mind.  For  many  years,  the  Office  of  Population  was 
in  a  different  bureau  within  AID  from  the  Offices  of  Health,  Agri- 
culture, Education,  and  so  on.  We  have  now  put  it  under  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  in  charge  of  both  the  health  and  popula- 
tion programs  to  bring  about  what  we  think  is  a  much-needed  closer 
integration  of  these  fields. 

The  third  thing  we're  doing  is  developing  country  strategics  in 
regard  to  population  in  a  number  of  the  developing  countries,  and 
ultimately  we  hope  to  do  this  in  all  of  the  countries  in  which  we 
work.  This  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  population  program  in  the 
perspective  of  the  full  country  development  activity  and  provide 
us  with  some  guidelines  for  our  staff  in  mapping  out  their  strategy 
in  regard  to  population. 

In  summary,  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the 
world  has  come  from  a  state  of  almost  total  imawareness  of  this 
problem  10  or  15  years  ago  to  a  condition  where  most  countries  of 
the  world  now  recognize  it.  Some  are  still  sensitive  about  it.  Some 
political  leaders  are  cautious  about  taking  action  in  it.  But  there 
are  very,  very  few  who  don't  recognize  this  as  a  major  problem  for 
the  world. 

There  are  still  some  countries — particularly  some  of  the  smaller 
and  least  developed  countries — which  don't  yet  recognize  it  as  a 
problem.  But  even  that  is  changing  at  a  rate  I  think  can  encourage 
us  that  there -may  be  some  hope  in  coping  with  what  might  have 
looked  like  an  almost  insoluble  problem. 

I'll  stop  there,  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nooter. 

You  touched  on  the  reorganization  within  AID.  There  are  some 
who  have  fears,  as  you're  probably  aware,  about  that  reorganization. 
I  gather  from  your  remarks  you  do  not  consider  this  in  any  way  a 
downgrading  of  population  emphasis.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NooTER.  That's  right,  and  I  must  say  I  appreciate  those  appre- 
hensions. On  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  integration  of 
population  with  other  programs  will  dilute  the  population  effort.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  going  to  achieve  some  integration,  we  think 
that  the  value  of  bringing  these  programs  closer  together  outweighs 
the  other  possible  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Simon.  Let's  just  take  a  country  for  an  example,  and  yon 
take  some  other  country  if  you  wish.  Let's  say  Bangaladesh. 

When  you  determine  what  the  aid  level  is  going  to  be,  is  tin1 
population  factor  considered?  To  what  extent  do  we  have  real  in- 
tegration of  population  into  this  picture? 

Mr.  Nooter.  Well,  first  there  is  one  other  organizational  shift 
which  we  made  that  I  think  is  very  important.  We  did  have  our 
population  specialists  in  Washington  all'  working  in  one  office.  Wo 
now  have  assigned  some  of  those  people — perhaps  25  percent  of 
them — to  work  in  what  we  call  our  regional  bureaus  where  they  are 
more  closely  involved  in  the  development  and  review  of  overall 
country  strategies,  and  programs.  This  is  another  way  in  which  I 
think  we're  integrating  our  various  programs  more  closely  with  rh  • 
population  program. 
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When  we  develop  a  country  strategy  for  Bangladesh,  for  example, 
it  will  include  what  is  going  on  in  population,  what  the  country  is 
doing,  and  what  we're  planning  to  do. 

The  degree  of  effort  by  the  country  will  also  be  taken  into  account 
as  one  of  the  factors  in  determining  the  aid  level  for  the  country, 
both  the  overall  level  and  the  level  in  the  population  field. 

Mr.  Simon.  Are  Ave  explicit  to  that  country  that  this  is  a  factor? 

Mr.  Xooter.  I'd  be  hard  pressed  to  generalize  that  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  I  would  say  that  each  of  our  missions  and  each  of  our  regions 
have  to  cope  with  that  in  the  way  that  seems  most  sensible  in  each 
country.  But  I  know  that  I  have  been  involved  in  conversations  with 
heads  of  state,  and  with  AID  administrators  where  population  was 
one  of  the  key  subjects  of  those  conversations. 

Mr.  Simox.  So  that  they  are  generally  aware  of  that  being  a  key 
factor. 

Mr.  Xooter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simsox.  One  of  the  realities  is  the  topic  that  our  Chairman 
touched  on  earlier,  and  that  is  the  status  of  women.  Our  staff  has  noted 
that  AID's  population  officers  are  overwhelmingly  male.  Is  that 
changing  at  all  ?  Is  there  a  sensitivity  to  that  developing  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Xooter.  I  just  checked  on  this  recently.  Twenty  percent  of 
our  professional  staff  in  the  population  office  are  women.  The 
present  Administrator  is  very  aware  of  the  desire  to  bring  more 
women  professionals  into  the  Agency  as  a  whole,  and  this  certainly 
would  apply  to  the  Office  of  Population  as  well. 

Mr.  Simon.  One  final  question  and  then  I'll  turn  it  over  to  the 
chairman.  It  was  of  interest  to  me  that  AID's  population  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1977 — and  I  frankly  don't  know  how  typical  that  fiscal 
year  may  be — 36  percent  of  your  funds  were  channeled  to  private, 
nonprofit  organizations:  21  percent  to  the  U.N. ;  21  percent  is  direct 
assistance  to  the  recipient  government;  13  percent  to  U.S.  universities. 

The  figure  that  strikes  me  as  being  low  here  is  this  21  percent 
direct  assistance  to  the  other  governments.  Is  that  a  fairly  typical 
spread  of  our  expenditures?  Maybe  you're  not  equipped  to  answer 
that  right  now.  but  I  would  be  interested  in  having — for  the  record 
and  for  my  own  personal  information — a  breakdown  for  other  fiscal 
years  to  see  if  we  have  a  trend  here.  Then  just  to  compound  the 
question  for  you.  does  this  strike  you  as  a  fairly  good  balance,  or  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Xooter.  I  don't  have  the  exact  figures  here,  but  I  think 
that  the  21-percent  figure  sounds  low  in  the  sense  that  some  portions 
of  those  other  amounts  would  go  to  countries  particularly  through 
the  international  organizations  which  work  in  this  field. 

In  other  words,  although  our  money  goes  to  IPPF  or  the  UXFPA, 
that  money,  in  turn,  goes  for  assistance  to  countries  where  "popula- 
tion programs  are  going  on.  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  funds 
being  delivered  would  be,  I  think,  considerably  higher  than  21  per- 
cent. But  I'd  like  to  develop  something  for  the  record  and  submit 
it.  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Simon.  Fine.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Sctieuer.  Yes:  I  enjoyed  your  testimony  very  much  Mr. 
Xooter. 
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The  General  Accounting  Office  has  just  released  a  report — I'm 
sure  you're  familiar  with  it — in  which  they  said,  "Despite  the 
widespread  recognition  of  the  need  to  interrelate  and  integrate  de- 
velopment and  population  assistance  to  developing  countries,  AID 
appears  to  have  segregated  these  forms  of  assistance.  AID  has 
made  little  effort  or  progress  in  the  use  of  development  programs  to 
influence  fertility." 

I  visited  six  countries  in  Africa  a  year  and  a  half  ago — Kenya, 
Tanzania,  Zaire,  Xigeria,  Ghana,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Senegal.  Apart 
from  the  Ivory  Coast,  which  is  a  situation  unto  itself,  and  leaving 
aside  Xigeria.  which  wants  population  assistance  in  addition  to  every 
other  kind  of  assistance  but  is  gradually  being  eased  out  of  the  de- 
veloping-nation  category,  all  of  those  nations  wanted  population 
assistance. 

Many  of  them  have  a  sense  of  urgency  and  are  almost  desperate. 
Yet,  when  I  asked  each  of  the  six  ambassadors  when  they  had  last 
discussed  population  concerns  with  the  chiefs  of  state,  not  one  of 
them  ever  had. 

And  these  ambassadors  were  very  able  fellows.  Our  Ambassador 
to  Xigeria,  Ambassador  Easum.  is  probably  one  of  the  half  dozen 
most  brilliant,  gifted  and  talented  ambassadors  we  have,  but  with- 
out exception  I  was  told  they  had  never  discussed  population  con- 
cerns with  the  Chiefs  of  State  to  whelm  they  were  assigned. 

And  they  gave  me  excellent  and  very  compelling  reasons  for  why 
they  hadn't.  They  had  too  many  brush  fires  to  put  out  on  a  daily 
basis,  population  was  on  the  back  burner,  and  it  was  terribly 
sensitive.  My  routine  was  to  come  into  the  airport  and  some  junior 
Foreign  Service  officer  would  meet  me  and  take  me  to  the  Embassy. 
He'd  tell  me  in  the  car  how  sensitive  population  was  and  how  one 
had  to  tread  around  it  so  lightly.  Then  the  Ambassador  would 
spend  a  few  minutes  with  me  in  sort  of  a  ceremonial  visit  and  he'd 
tell  me,  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  about  population.  You  can't 
imagine  how  sensitive  it  is." 

Yet,  11  minutes  after  that  I  would  be  sitting  with  a  Health 
Minister  and  he  would  describe  their  5-year  plan  and  he'd  say.  "We 
need  2,000  packages."  A  package  would  entail  a  gas-fired  sterilizer, 
a  gas-fired  refrigerator  for  drugs,  and  a  sphygmomanometer. 

And  his  eyes  would  light  up,  hoping  that  this  Congressman,  the 
first  Congressman  ever  to  come  to  Africa  to  look  into  population 
concerns,  would  help  get  him  some  money  for  his  family  planning 
programs  and  his  education  programs. 

He  would  pour  out  his  heart  to  me,  how  desperately  he  needed 
help  to  do  his  job.  Then  they'd  generally  arrange  for  me  to  meet  a 
few  parliamentarians,  a  few  other  ministers.  Again,  they  would 
almost  grab  me  physically  and  pour  out  their  hearts  about  how 
much  they  needed  help. 

And  all  this  in  a  country  where  I  was  told  first  by  a  junior  FSO 
and  then  by  the  Ambassador  that  this  subject  was  too  sensitive. 

This  was  also  reflected  in  the  AID  mission.  I  found  that  tin1  AID 
population  officers  felt  isolated,  not  only  from  the  Embassy  mission, 
but  from  all  of  the  other  AID  officers  as  well,  with  the  exception  of 
the  AID  health  officer,  because  they  were  working  in  maternal-child 
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health/family  planning  and.  were  almost  forced  into  contact  with 
one  another. 

I  found  a  palpable  sense  of  isolation,  a  palpable  sense  of  non- 
priority  or  low  priority  on  the  part  of  the  AID  population  officers, 
that  again  poured  forth  when  you  had  a  quiet  dinner  with  them 
in  the  evening. 

What  do  you  think  can  be  done,  apart  from  structural  reorganiza- 
tion, to  impress  on  the  Ambassadors  representing  the  United  States 
in  the  developing  world  that  population  must  be  factored  into  their 
discussions  with  Chiefs  of  State  ?  In  the  same  manner  in  which  we 
have  little  interagency  competitions  in  our  country,  perhaps  the 
health  minister  in  a  developing  country  who  wants  to  do  population 
and  family  planning  needs  a  little  buttressing,  given  all  the  com- 
peting demand  made  on  the  pitifully  thin  cash  flow  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  What  could  we  do  to  raise  the  level  of  consciousness,  of 
both  the  Ambassador  and  the  mission  chiefs  in  the  Embassy,  in  their 
discussions  and  negotiations  with  the  host  government  that  popula- 
tion concerns  should  be  integrated  into  the  work  that  they're  doing? 

Mr.  Nooter.  Well,  you've  raised  a  number  of  quite  important 
issues.  Let  me  try  to  see  if  I  can  cover  them  all. 

First,  I  think  the  GAO  report  is  quite  good.  It's  very  compre- 
hensive and  makes  a  lot  of  very  good  points. 

I  do  think,  however,  it  was  written  at  a  time  before  we  had 
made  some  of  the  changes  that  I  talked  about,  and  to  that  extent, 
we  are  now  addressing  organizationally  some  of  the  problems  that 
you  talked  about.  Our  population  office  did  operate  with  a  great  deal 
of  autonomy  that  gave  it  certain  advantages  and  certain  disadvan- 
tages. At  the  field  level  this  did  tend,  I  think,  to  produce  some  sense 
of  isolation  where  you  had  an  individual  from  the  population  office 
assigned  to  a  mission. 

I  think  the  changes  that  we're  talking  about  will  help  that  prob- 
lem, bringing  the  population  program  more  into  integration  with  the 
rest  of  the  program  will  be  the  way  we'll  be  coping  with  that. 

In  regard  to  your  comments  on  the  role  of  ambassadors,  as  yon 
know,  the  State  Department  doesn't  wTork  for  us.  It's  more  the  other 
way  around.  The  State  Department  does  have  Marshall  Green,  who's 
a  very  forceful  and  dedicated  person  in  regard  to  the  population 
program,  assigned  to  this  as  a  full-time  job. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  Pie  will  be  testifying  here  the  week  after  next,  and 
he  did  testify  during  our  oversight  hearings  earlier  this  year. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  is  thinking  more  clearly  or  articulating  more 
eloquently  world  population  concerns.  ' 

Mr.  Nooter.  I  think  he  really  will  be  the  best  person  to  answer 
this,  but  let  me  say  from  the  AID  viewpoint,  certainly  we  weuld 
always  welcome  ambassadorial  support  in  this  area.  It  could  be 
very  helpful  and  very  important,  particularly  at  certain  times  in 
the  life  of  the  development  of  programs.  I'm  not  certain,  though, 
that  in  some  cases  that  is  the  best  way  for  a  program  to  start  in  a 
very  sensitive  area. 

For  example,  we  started  working  in  the  Philippines  when  there 
was  no  government  policy  about  population.  It  was  considered  a 
very  sensitive  area.  A  few  years  later  it  became  a  government  policy. 
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Mr.  Scheuer.  They  had  a  government  policy,  which  was  not  to 
have  an  official  government  policy  but,  instead,  to  quietly  permit 
the  private,  nonprofit  sector  to  do  its  thing  and  keep  a  safe  distance 
between  the  government  and  the  private  groups. 

Mr.  Nooter.  Exactly,  and  I  think  it  was  illegal  to  import  contra- 
ceptives at  the  outset  of  the  program,  but  the  government  proceeded 
to  ignore  its  own  law  and  permit  it  to  happen. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  That's  been  the  pattern  all  over  the  developing 
world,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Nooter.  In  many  cases;  yes.  Egypt  for  example,  had  a  popula- 
tion program  years  ago,  but  it  had  not  been  active  in  recent  years. 
When  we  renewed  our  assistance  programs  in  1974  they  were  really 
not  interested  in  this  area. 

I  am  aware  that  you  will  be  having  a  session  on  Egypt,  and  I 
believe  you  will  find  that  Egypt  has  now  been  coaxed  along  to  the 
point  of  having  an  expanding  program  in  the  population  area. 

I  think  at  some  stage,  Government  leaders,  being  polititians,  will 
become  conscious  of  the  developmental  implications.  They  won't 
want  to  get  too  far  ahead  of  their  own  people,  however,  until  the 
political  climate  has  been  tested. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Too  far  ahead  of  their  populations?  They're  way 
behind  their  populations. 

Mr.  Nooter.  In  many  cases;  that's  right. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Way  behind.  In  each  of  the  countries  I  visited, 
they  took  me  out  to  both  maternal  child  health  and  family  planning 
clinics  in  the  urban  areas  and  in  the  bush,  25  or  50  miles  outside  of 
the  cities.  In  both  cases,  wherever  they  had  maternal  child  health 
and  family  planning  facilities,  the  women  were  lined  up  around 
the  building  and  down  the  block  to  get  in. 

I  don't  know  what  percent  of  the  women  of  child-bearing  age 
in  the  developing  world  are  ready  right  now,  who  don't  need  motiva- 
tion, who  don't  need  information  and  education  programs,  who  just 
know  that  they  want  to  space  their  children  and  control  their 
fertility. 

But  I  suspect  that  this  percentage  is  significantly  higher  than  most 
people  think  it  is.  In  that  one  respect  I  think  Rei  Eavenholt  has  a 
germ  of  truth.  People  are  way  ahead  of  their  governments,  just  as 
people  in  some  religious  denominations  are  way  ahead  of  their  top 
church  officials  in  what  they're  actually  doing  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Mr.  Nooter.  I  would  say  to  the  extent  ambassadors  can  be  induced 
to  be  more  supportive  of  the  program,  we  would  be  entirely  in  favor 
of  such  support.  It  could  well  be  important  to  help  shape  the  leader- 
ship views  which  are  one  of  the  things  needed  to  make  a  really 
effective  program. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Perhaps,  if  nothing  more  than  to  encourage  them, 
just  to  open  a  few  doors  to  let  the  nonprofit  organizations  operate 
for  the  first  few  years,  and  perhaps  make  a  little  indirect  funding 
available,  would  be  useful. 

In  some  countries,  chiefs  of  state  have  made  government  funding 
indirectly  available  to  some  of  the  nonprofit  organizations  to  engage 
in  this  testing  period  without  getting  the  government  more  directly 
involved.  I  think  this  would  be  a  very  constructive  kind  of  counsel- 
ing for  the  ambassador  to  engage  in. 
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Mr.  Xooter.  We  would  agree. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  appreciate  your  testimony,  Mr.  Xooter,  and  ap- 
preciate what's  being  done  at  AID.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simox.  Dr.  Carmen  Miro.  For  the  record,  Dr.  Miro  is  the 
Chairperson  of  the  International  Review  Group  on  Population  and 
Development,  El  Colegio  de  Mexico,  in  Mexico  City.  Dr.  Miro  is  a  well- 
known  population  specialist.  She's  been  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Latin  American  Demographic  Center,  President  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Population,  and  is  currently  di- 
recting an  international  review  group  examining  the  relationship 
between  population  and  development,  based  in  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Miro,  we're  very  pleased  and  honored  to  have  you  here.  How- 
ever you  wish  to  proceed,  if  you  wish  to  read  your  statement,  or  if 
you  wish  to  enter  it  in  the  record  and  make  comments,  we'd  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CARMEN  MIRO,  CHAIRPERSON,  INTER- 
NATIONAL REVIEW  GROUP  ON  POPULATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
EL  COLEGIO  DE  MEXICO,  MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  275.] 

Dr.  Miro.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  handed  in  my  statement 
in  written  form,  and  I  would  just  like  to  ask  that  it  be  submitted 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Simon.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Miro.  I  would,  nevertheless,  with  your  permission,  make  some 
remarks.  I  should  begin  by  thanking  Mr.  Scheuer  for  having  in- 
vited me  to  come  on  this  occasion.  I  think  it  is  a  privilege  to  address 
policymakers  of  a  country  that  weighs  so  highly  in  world  affairs. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  before  of  talking  to  policymakers  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  this  is  really  the  first  time  that,  in 
such  a  direct  manner,  I  have  the  opportunity  to  address  policy- 
makers of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  May  I  say  that  we  are  very  privileged  and  honored 
to  have  you  here  today.  I  benefited  enormously  from  the  article  you 
wrote  in  the  Population  and  Development  Review  in  December  1977. 
It  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  in  the  coming  months  with  policymakers  in  your 
country  to  discuss  mutual  population  concerns. 

Dr.  Miro.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  underscore  that  my  testimony  refers 
very  briefly  to  the  origin  of  IRG,  the  International  Review  Group, 
and  I  don't  want  to  burden  you  with  details,  but  there  are  a  few 
ideas  that  we  classify  as  premises  justifying  the  creation  of  the 
group.  I  think  these  premises  are  relevant  to  the  type  of  work  that  this 
select  committee  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

These  premises  can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  the  size 
and  structure  of  a  population,  the  pace  of  its  growth,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  its  geographic  distribution,  are  influenced  by  the  stage  and 
the  style  of  development  adopted  by  a  country. 

Therefore,  coherent  development  strategies  and  plans  should  take 
into  consideration  if  and  how  population  factors  should  be  modified 
in  order  to  attain  the  development  goals. 
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To  be  able  to  do  so,  an  understanding  of  the  process  through 
which  population  and  development  interact  is  indispensable,  but  our 
knowledge  regarding  these  processes  is  incomplete  and  inconclusive. 

IRG  is  attempting  to  establish  how  incomplete  and  how  inconclu- 
sive this  knowledge  is,  which  are  the  important  aspects  that  policy- 
makers would  really  like  to  clarify,  and  eventually  how  they  would 
use  new  knowledge  for  policy  purposes. 

The  testimony  goes  on  to  examine  the  five  regions  or  subregions 
with  which  IRG  has  concerned  itself;  namely,  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  the  Arab  countries,  middle-south  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  examination  covers  in  broad  lines  the  demographic  situation 
relating  to  some  gross  economic  indicators.  It  also  takes  a  brief 
overview  of  evolving  government  positions  vis-a-vis  population  pol- 
icies and  some  demographic  issues  perceived  as  important  by  these 
governments. 

The  presentation  of  the  regions  follows  an  order  related  to  the 
general  position  they  occupy  along  what  is  customarily  referred  to 
as  demographic  transition,  from  Africa,  which  can  properly  be  iden- 
tified as  pretransitional,  to  Southeast  Asia  where  I  doubted  whether 
to  place  it  ahead  of  Latin  America  or  not,  because  the  similarities  are 
very  great. 

The  demographic  picture  is  so  well  known  that  1  need  not  go  into 
its  details.  Perhaps  what  is  worth  underscoring,  though,  is  the  per- 
sistence of  some  common  characteristics — namely,  the  presence  of 
great  disparities  in  demographic  behavior  between  countries  of  the 
same  region — that  to  a  great  extent  can  be  associated  with  the  pres- 
ence of  higher  socioeconomic  indicators. 

While  the  statement  does  not  go  into  that,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  similar  disparities  can  be  found  between  social  groups 
within  countries,  a  fact  that  is  associated  with  their  differential 
access  to  the  benefits  of  progress. 

In  all  regions  there  are  countries  showing  firm  fertility  declining 
trends.  Countries  of  all  regions  share  the  problem  of  excessive  urban 
concentration,  but  also  face  continued  growth  of  their  rural  popu- 
lation. 

To  varying  degrees,  all  regions  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  the 
process  of  increasing  the  life  expectancy  of  their  populations,  in 
spite  of  the  mortality  declines  experienced  everywhere. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  countries  of  all  regions  have  doubled 
or  more  than  doubled  their  1950  populations  by  1978 ;  in  spite  of  re- 
cent declines  in  fertility,  most  of  the  countries  of  all  regions  continue 
to  have  high  or  moderately  high  rates  of  growth. 

Although  not  of  the  same  nature  or  with  the  same  characteristics. 
South  Saharan  Africa,  the  Arab  countries,  and  Latin  America  present 
problems  associated  with  international  migration. 

All  regions  present  a  very  young  age  structure.  In  some  countries, 
there  are  really  high  proportions  of  those  under  15  years  of  age,  these 
proportions  continue  to  increase. 

In  countries  where  the  fertility  decline  has  been  underway,  young 
adults  are  the  proportionately  higher  age  group.  This  increases  even 
faster  the  potential  labor  force  members  and  potential  parents. 
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Now,  as  for  the  way  economic  and  social  development  has  kept 
pace  with  demographic  growth,  only  Latin  America  seems  to  have, 
in  general,  moved  clearly  ahead — as  a  region,  of  course.  The  Arab 
countries  have,  in  general,  economic  potentialities,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  an  important  impact  on  overall  development. 

The  policies  adopted  by  governments — more  properly,  the  degree 
of  commitment  vis-a-vis  these  policies — vary  widely.  It  can  gener- 
ally be  asserted  that  a  perceived  population  problem  does  not  always 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  policy  measures.  Nevertheless,  concern  with 
population  issues  has  been  continuously  growing  in  all  regions,  and 
the  number  of  countries  adopting  an  explicit  population  policy  has 
been  growing  in  all  regions. 

This  is  a  very  broad  summary  of  the  demographic  situation,  and 
also  to  some  of  the  elements  pressing  this  situation  that  have  a  bear- 
ing and  some  relation  to  the  socioeconomic  situation. 

1  was  asked  to  testify  on  something  and  I  wasn't  very  sure  what 
it  meant.  It's  the  word  "perspective",  the  population  and  development 
perspective.  If  I  understand  correctly,  to  some  extent  this  would 
have  implied  some  sort  of  forecast  of  how  the  whole  thing  would  be 
moving  along  in  the  Third  World  regions. 

Of  course,  I  intentionally  didn't  attempt  to  do  that,  and  the  rea- 
son for  that  is  clearly  stated  at  the  end  of  my  testimony. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  this  perspective  hinges  on  many  im- 
ponderable factors  for  which  we  do  not  have  the  answer  right  now, 
such  as  what  the  future  economic  international  order  will  be,  how 
the  internal  political  affairs  of  the  countries  of  the  Third  World 
will  have  evolved  in  the  future,  what  new  breakthroughs  will  there 
be  in  the  new  physiology  of  reproduction  technology?  How  will 
we  be  able  to  face  the  environmental  and  resource  constraints  that 
are  frequently  mentioned? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  depend  on  how  population  and 
development  in  the  countries  of  the  third  region  evolve.  So  I  say  let  the 
question  hang  there,  with  no  attempt  to  start  forecasting  the  future. 

Of  course,  I  should  underscore  that  because  of  the  built-in  poten- 
tial for  growth  that  the  populations  of  the  Third  World  already 
have,  we  can  make  a  reasonably  good  estimate  of  what  the  popula- 
tion and  its  structure  will  be  in  the  immediate  future.  That  is  in- 
cluded in  all  of  the  U.N.  publications  and  some  of  the  figures  have 
already  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nooter,  so  I  don't  think  that  it  is 
important  for  me  to  go  into  these  details. 

This  is,  in  summary,  what  I  would  like  to  put  before  you.  If  you 
have  any  questions  that  you  would  like  me  to  clarify — I  have  heard 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  put  to  the  previous  witnesses 
and  I  feel  they  are  difficult — I  shall  try  to  do  my  best. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Miro,  and  I'm  sure  you  will  handle 
them  very  well. 

In  your  formal  statement,  one  of  the  things  that  intrigued  me 
was  when  you  said,  "In  view  of  the  urgency  of  population  problems, 
and  then  considering  the  International  Review  Group's  main  concern 
is  in  social  science  research  applicable  to  policy  design,  the  group 
will  aim  to  produce  recommendations  potentially  useful  for  this 
purpose  within  the  next  10  years." 
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When  you  describe  urgency,  and  then  you  say,  "We're  goin<?  to 
produce  recommendations  in  10  years,"  it  is  confusing.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  International  Review  Group  can  have  some  recommendations 
before  10  years  ? 

Ten  years  in  the  population  field  means  a  tremendous  increment 
in  population  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Mrno.  No,  I  guess  the  statement  is  easily  misunderstood  if  that 
is  how  you  read  it ;  the  recommendations  will  be  produced  before  the 
end  of  this  year.  What  this  sentence  is  intended  to  refer  to  is  that  we 
hope  that  these  recommendations  will  have  an  impact  within  the  next 
10  years.  Not  starting  maybe  the  year  after  1978,  in  1979,  but  that  we're 
not  going  to  wait  to  suggest  research  that  would  be  useful  let's  say 
25  years  from  now,  but  on  the  contrary,  something  that  will  have  an 
immediate  impact  so  initial  that  it  should  have  an  impact  later. 

Mr.  Simon.  Within  10  years.  OK,  I  understand.  I  feel  better  about 
your  sentence,  then. 

This  is  a  very  sweeping  kind  of  a  question,  but  if  President  Carter 
were  to  come  to  you  right  now  and  say,  "What  one  thing  should  the 
United  States  do  to  improve  its  population  program?"  and  if  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim  came  to  you  and  said,  "What  one 
thing  should  the  United  Nations  do  to  improve  its  program?"  how 
would  you  answer  those  two  questions? 

Dr.  Miro.  Well,  probably  my  answer  would  be  that  there  is  not 
only  one  thing  that  anybody  has  to  do  in  order  to  face  the  popula- 
tion question!  One  intention  of  my  statement  was  to  put  across  the 
fact — and  this  has  been  repeatedly  said,  especially  since  the  Bucha- 
rest Conference  in  1974 — that  population  problems  are  not  hanging 
in  a  vacuum,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  economic  and  social  sys- 
tem. 

So,  in  order  to  actually  tackle  problems  associated  with  popula- 
tion, a  constellation  of  measures  should  be  adopted. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  some  of  the  new  approaches  to 
population  policy  assistance  that  Mr.  Nooter  indicated  in  his  state- 
ment. I  should  think  that  at  least  Mr.  Waldheim  should  be  advised 
that  I  have  to  say  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  please  pay  attention 
to  the  requests  other  countries  are  making  about  what  they  think 
are  their  own  problems.  In  other  words,  to  me — and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  statement  you  received  earlier — the  keystone  to  international 
assistance  is  precisely  that,  to  try  to  help  where  the  person,  country 
or  institution  to  be  helped  thinks  that  it  needs  help. 

I  know  that  this  is  difficult,  because  outsiders  sometimes  have  the 
impression  that  they  know  better  than  you  do  what  is  good  for  you, 
but  I  don't  think  this  is  always  the  case.  Most  of  the  countries  do 
have  a  clear  idea  of  where  the  problems  lie. 

Now,  I  would  think  that  problems  are  different  from  one  country 
to  another.  For  example,  the  case  of  Mexico.  Eight  now  they  are 
implementing — and  I  think  very  seriously  and  very  strongly— a 
family  planning  program,  and  if  they  request  support  for  that,  this 
is  exactly  what  they  have  identified  at  this  point  as  their  main 
concern. 

President  Lopez  Portillo  is  also  studying  a  new  urban  develop- 
ment plan  which  tries  to  redistribute  population.  It's  a  very  difficult 
thing  and,  of  course,  a  lot  of  reinvestment  will  have  to  bo  made. 
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But  again,  maybe  they  will  make  mistakes. 

Nobody  can  live  the  mistakes  beforehand,  so  maybe  they  will  make 
mistakes,  but  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  way  to  go  about  it. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  as  such — and  I  have  heard 
some  of  the  questions  while  I  was  sitting  back  there — we  are  not 
working  in  a  political  vacuum.  If  we  were,  things  would  be  easier. 
Some  of  the  decisions  of  the  United  Slates  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration other  things  that  are  not  directly  related  to  population 
growth. 

So,  for  me  to  provide  one  single  manner  in  which  to  approach  the 
whole  issue,  I  don't  think  it  is  even  salutary  to  think  in  those  terms. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  understand.  I  was  oversimplifying  here. 

On  the  basis  of  your  response  to  the  question,  though,  has  there 
been  a  weakness  in  U.S.  and  U.N",  population  efforts  to  take  into 
consideration. the  problems  of  the  recipient  nations? 

Dr.  Miro.  Well,  I  think  that  the  whole  history — and  in  this  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  my  answers  are  related  to  the  fact 
that  my  experience  is  mainly  with  Latin  America — the  whole  his- 
tory of  how  assistance  in  the  population  field  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  began  is  not  a  very  happy  one. 

It  started  by  giving  the  impression  to  other  countries  that  they 
had  seme  sort  of  different  interpretation  of  what  was  the  crucial 
thing. 

I  should  make  myself  clear.  The  crucial  thing  was  to  decrease 
demographic  growth  and  this  was,  at  the  beginning,  the  slogan,  and 
the  slogan  of  course  was  the  basis  for  the  action.  Decrease  popula- 
tion growth  and  you  increase  your  development  potential. 

Well,  as  time  has  gone  by,  one  has  seen  that  this  is  not  exactly 
true,  although  I  agree  that  high  demographic  growth  complicates 
the  efforts  of  development. 

I  think  that  the  image  the  United  States  transmitted  has  been 
changing  little  by  little  and,  as  I  say,  a  statement  like  that  of  Mr. 
Nooter  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  United  States  is  looking  on 
population  assistance  in  a  broader  manner. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  Nations — I  have  my  former  colleague, 
Mr.  Leon  Tabah.  in  the  back,  so  I  have  to  be  very  careful.  I,  myself, 
worked  for  the  United  Nations  many  years — there  is  a  tendency  to 
think  that  the  United  Nations  is  the  Secretariat  with  the  people 
that  are  working  there  complying  with  some  of  the  resolutions  that 
the  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  have  adopted. 

If  the  United  Nations  to  some  extent  has  not  complied — and  I 
believe  that  it  has  not  complied  entirely  with  the  mandates — for 
example,  those  emanating  from  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion— it  is  to  some  extent  due  to  some  of  the  directives  that  the 
Secretariat  has  received. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  United  Nations  has  a  world  population 
program.  There  is  no  such  tiling.  And  the  words  sound  too  simple. 
It  looks  as  if  I  am  thinking  that  there  could  be  a  program  that  is 
of  general  application  to  the  world.  This  is  not  true. 

When  I  think — for  simplification — of  a  world  population  pro- 
gram, I  am  thinking  of  a  very  concerted  package  of  actions  that  will 
involve  not  only  the  United  Nations  as  such,  implying  the  Secre- 
tariat and  the  different  divisions,  but  also  the  rest  of  the  organiza- 
tions within  the  U.N.  family— WHO,  UNESCO,  ILO,  and  so  on. 
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I  think  the  paper  you  have  read  clearly  points  out  that  even  with 
this  world  conference  that's  going  on — during  the  conference  in 
which  Government  representatives  were  the  ones  who  were  adopting 
resolutions — even  in  these  conferences,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
concerted  effort  to  look  at  population  as  a  matter  that  should  be  of 
concern  in  every  field.  In  that  way  I  think  the  United  Nations, 
both  at  the  level  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  in  which  coun- 
tries directly  participate,  as  well  as  the  level  of  the  Secretariat,  still 
has  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  rest  on  the  Latin  American  experience, 
and  I  think  this  touches  the  matter  that  Mr.  Scheuer  raised  earlier 
in  one  of  his  questions.  I  think  that  in  the  majority  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  there  are  now  population  councils  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, national  population  councils  entrusted  with  aspects  of  popu- 
lation. 

But  we  still  do  not  know  how  to  really  integrate  population  into 
the  development  strategies  and  plans.  Unless  the  Linked  Nations, 
through  some  of  its  technical  bodies,  would  really  take  the  time  to 
work  on  this  problem,  how  can  they  offer  technical  assistance  to  the 
numerous  national  councils  that  exist  that  can  really  do  a  lot  in  the 
direction  of  promoting  the  introduction  or  integration  of  population 
variables  in  the  development  effort. 

So  there  are  several  fields  in  which  I  think  the  United  Nations 
could  be  of  great  use.  Training  is  one. 

The  training  in  the  United  Nations — and  I  have  long  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  past  with  these  efforts — was  kind  of  compartmental- 
ized. We  need  a  program  that  would  bring  together,  in  a  more 
global  manner,  the  treatment  of  population.  A  slogan  that  we  are 
constantly  repeating,  is  that  population  is  not  isolated  from  the  rest, 
but  we  continue  to  teach  population  isolated  from  the  rest. 

New  training  programs  should  be  devised  that  incorporate  the 
consideration  of  all  economic  and  social  factors,  and  this  can  be  done 
through  several  of  the  training  programs  that  the  LTnited  Nations 
runs.  These  are  examples  of  some  of  the  things  that  I  think  can  be 
clone  in  order  to  improve  the  contribution  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  effort  in  the  population  field. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  That  was  a  very  interesting  statement,  Dr.  Miro. 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  which  are  related  to  the  article 
you  wrote  in  The  Population  and  Development  Eeview  of  Decem- 
ber 1977. 

On  page  438  of  your  article,  you  state  that  the  population  activi- 
ties of  certain  intergovernmental  bodies  within  the  U.N.  system,  and 
of  some  departments  of  the  United  Nations  proper,  appear  to  be 
marginal  in  the  efforts  to  implement  the  World  Population  Plan  of 
Action.  You  mention  that  special  attempts  should  be  made  to  develop 
a  coherent  and  integrated  population  program  for  the  entire  United 
Nations  system. 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that  and  tell  us  which  of  the  intergovern- 
mental bodies  within  the  U.N.  system  and  the  departments  of  tho 
United  Nations  proper  you  think  are  not  playing  their  full  and 
potential  role? 

And  when  you  finish  telling  us  which  ones,  I'm  going  to  ask  you 
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how  you  think  we  could  motivate  them.  How  do  you  think  we  can 
stimulate  them  to  get  their  act  together? 

Dr.  Miro.  The  first  thing  one  has  to  be  clear  about  is  that  all  these 
organizations— ILO,  WHO,  UNESCO— have  their  own  legislative 
bodies  which  are  the  bodies  that  give  the  directives. 

And  as  you  are  well  aware,  because  you  also  embarked  on  this  type 
of  exercise,  the  guidelines  concerning  the  types  of  programs  that 
these  institutions  should  follow — their  Secretariats — are  laid  down 
several  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You're  saying  there's  a  time  lag. 

Dr.  Miro.  It  takes  some  time  for  any  institution,  assuming  that 
the  Secretariat  is  the  most  dynamic,  creative,  and  innovative  body 
of  the  world — which  is  not  true — because  there  are  deep  secret  condi- 
tions, vested  interests,  and  all  the  characteristics  that  plague  any 
bureaucratic  organization.  I  mean,  this  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
United  Nations  only. 

Mr.  Simon.  Even  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Dr.  Miro.  And  Latin  American  and  African  governments  and 
corporations — even  those  that  are  very  pointed  in  making  profit, 
also  have  problems  of  that  sort. 

And  we  are  assuming  that  the  Secretariats  would  be  very,  very 
active,  and  that  they  are  or  were  working  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  World  Population  Conference  was  a  sort  of  surprise 
to  the  developed  world  which,  in  the  end,  is  the  one  that  makes  for 
the  adoption  of  most  of  the  programs  in  these  organizations,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  largest  contributors  to  the  program. 

So  the  World  Population  Conference  came  to  show  other  direc- 
tives, and  I  think  that  it  has  taken  them  some  time  to  realize  that 
they  have  to  take  on  a  different  direction. 

I  would  say  that  I  was  surprised  that  in  the  World  Employment 
Conference,  the  Director  would  actually  say,  "I  won't  touch  the 
matter  of  population  policies,  because  that's  family  planning,  and 
we're  not  going  to  go  into  that  controversial  issue." 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  still  controversial  issue  of  family  planning. 

Dr.  Miro.  It's  a  controversial  issue,  but  the  World  Population 
Conference  had  already  taken  place,  and  he  should  have  taken  into 
consideration  what  the  resolutions  of  the  countries  were. 

I  think  that  little  by  little  some  of  the  programs  of  the  institu- 
tions have  begun  to  be  permeated  with  the  directions  that  attempt 
to  take  care  of  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  World  Popula- 
tion Plan  of  Action.  But  still  I  think  that  each  one  is  doing  its  part, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  coordinating  mechanisms 
within  the  United  Nations — probably  Leon  Tabah  could  talk  more 
properly  on  this,  and  probably  he  knows  of  more  recent  information 
that  is  not  available  to  me  now — that  through  this  coordinating 
mechanism  more  clearly  integrated  programs  are  coming  out. 

I  don't  know  how  a  world  population  program,  as  such,  could 
really  be  developed  and  implemented.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Popu- 
lation Division  within  the  United  Nations,  of  which  Leon  Tabah  is 
the  Director,  should  be  the  focus  and  be  made  responsible  for  that, 
but  then  there  are  internal  jealousies  and  political  combinations  that 
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probably  do  not  depend  on  Mr.  Leon  Tabah  to  make  a  decision.  And 
we  have  a  very  strong  body  called  the  UNFPA  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Population  Activities  which  was  originally  set  up  as  a  disbursing 
mechanism  of  money  for  population  programs. 

But  I  think  that  somehow  they  are  attempting  to  enter  into  the 
substantive  field  also,  competing  with  the  Population  Division,  so 
it's  difficult  to  envisage,  at  this  point,  how  an  integrated  population 
program  could  be  defined,  but  I  think  that  this  should  be  with  the 
United  Nations  proper. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  And  the  question  is.  "How  can  we  get  the  United 
Nations  proper,  either  the  Population  Division  or  UNFPA,  to- 
gether or  separately,  to  provide  a  little  stimulus  to  the  UNDP,  the 
FAO,  the  WHO,  UNESCO,  UNIDO,  and  ECOSOC  to  get  their 
act  together?" 

Dr.  Miro.  Actually,  as  I  intimated  before,  I  do  think  that  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  arrive  at  this  coordination.  There  is  a 
coordinating  mechanism  within  the  United  Nations.  The  Admin- 
istrative Committee  for  Coordination,  which  has  a  Subcommittee 
on  Population  in  which  all  these  organizations  are  represented.  And 
I  think  ECOSOC  is  the  authority  above  all  these  coordinating  at- 
tempts. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  organizing  an  international  group  of  parliamentarians, 
representing  countries,  who  are,  both  developed  and  developing,  con- 
cerned with  population.  We're  planning  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
Sri  Lanka  in  August  of  next  year.  One  of  the  things  we  aim  to  do 
is  to  stimulate  the  various  elements  within  the  U.N.  family  of  agen- 
cies, to  move  more  effectively  into  an  effort  to  integrate  population 
into  whatever  their  mission  is. 

For  example,  UNESCO  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  integrate 
population  and  family  planning  concerns  into  the  educational  mate- 
rials they  produce,  all  the  way  from  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  through  college  and  postdoctoral  studies,  teacher  training 
manuals,  and  the  like.  I  visited  with  UNESCO  last  year  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  they've  done  virtually  nothing  in  this  area. 

It  may  be  possible  for  this  coordinating  group  to  get  UNESCO 
to  do  that.  I  would  hope  that  through  the  efforts  of  this  coordinat- 
ing group,  LTNIDO  and  UNDP  could  gradually  or  even  promptly  be- 
gin factoring  population  concerns  into  the  deliberations  when  they  de- 
sign development  programs  of  all  kinds. 

I  was  asked  by  Bradford  Morse,  when  he  was  Under  Secretary 
General  of  the  U.N.,  to  try  and  solve  a  problem  between  UNIDO — 
which  was  located  in  Vienna  and  headed  up  by  Abdul  Raman,  an 
Egyptian  astronomer  and  a  very  brilliant  man — and  UNEP — the 
United  Nations  environment  program  that  was  then  headquartered 
in  Geneva  and  has  since  moved  to  Kenya,  which  Was  headed  up  by 
[Maurice  Strong  at  that  time,  a  very  brilliant  Canadian. 

Maurice  Strong  was  frustrated  because  UNIDO.  which  sponsors 
development  programs  such  as  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  petro- 
chemical installations,  was  ignoring  the  environmental  impact  of 
their  development  programs."  Brad  Morse  asked  me  to  see  if  we 
couldn't  get  these  two  agencies  to  cooperate  with  one  another.  After 
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some  trips  back  and  forth,  a  little  shuttle  diplomacy,  we  managed 
to  do  just  that. 

Now,  why  couldn't  it  be  possible  to  effect  the  same  thing  with  the 
whole  array  of  U.N.  agencies  and  get  them  to  factor  not  only  en- 
vironmental concerns,  but  also  population  concerns,  into  their  work 8 
Dr.  Miro.  Well,  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  as  t  say,  I  think  that 
the  very  promising  beginnings  are  on  the  way. 

I  insist  that  the  responsibility  for  changes  does  not  lie  exclusively 
with  the  Secretariat,  and  a  good  example  of  that  is  that  I  have  the 
impression,  after  having  met  Dr.  Mahler,  the  Director  of  WHO, 
that  he  has  very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  type  of  health  programs  or 
activities  that  should  be  offered  to  the  third  World— not  the  so- 
phisticated, highly  developed  medical  technology.  But  in  fact,  WHO 
is  not  putting  that  into  effect,  and  I  suspect  the  reason  is  that  the 
directive  he  received  from  the  legislative  bodies  of  his  organization, 
m  which  I  would  say  traditional  Western  highly  developed  medical 
practices  are  the  ones  that  are  most  respected,  and  that's  the  one 
that  should  be  sold  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  you  see,  it's  not  only  a  matter  of  the  Secretariats  being  able 
to  get  together,  it's  also  a  broader  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
government  representative  in  these  organizations  as  to  the  wav  the 
whole  thing  should  move. 

There  has  been  a  long  discussion  about  formal  and  informal  edu- 
cation. With  the  millions  and  millions  of  people  that  we  have  to 
educate,  probably  to  get  32  people  in  a,  room  with  one  teacher  is  no 
solution  to  the  problem ;  so  new,  innovative  methods  really  should  be 
applied.  They  have  already  been  developed. 
_  But  there  is  certain  resistance  on  the  part  of  certain  representa- 
tives as  to  the  launching  of  programs  of  this  nature. 

It's  a  combination  not  only  of  good  will,  but  also  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  government  representatives — among  them,  of  the  United 
States — and  the  Secretariat  with  innovative  and  creative  abilities. 

Mr.  Sciteuer.  In  1939,  39  years  ago,  I  was  an  exchange  student 
and  I  worked  in  Mexico  for  a  summer.  I  lived  in  a  little  place  out- 
side of  Torreon,  San  Jose  del  Dinero,  and  worked  in  the  Banco 
Nacional  de  Credito  Ejidal.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  program  in 
Mexico  called  Programa  Contra  Analfabetismo,  "against  illiteracy," 
where  each  Mexican  adult  was  to  teach  another  Mexican  adult  how 
to  road. 

That  was  very  innovative,  and  it  was  39  years  ago.  It  seems  to 
me  this  kind  of  program,  offering  some  kind  of  incentive  or  reward 
system,  to  adults  that  were  willing  to  teach  other  adults  how  to 
read  and  write  and  count,  might  be  part  of  an  overall  mix. 

This  was  done  almost  four  decades  ago,  and  that  kind  of  in- 
formal education,  with  some  rewards,  should  be  structured  into 
the  system  now. 

Dr.  Miro,  getting  back  to  your  paper,  on  page  438  you  suggest — 

An  in-depth  study  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  how  TJ.N.  population 
activities  might  he  revised  to  reflect  more  clearly  the  concerns  that  were  ex- 
pressed in  Bucharest.  Integration  of  population  activities  into  overall  plan- 
ning is  an  evident  need  of  a  wider  commitment  from  the  U.N.  system,  and  a 
related  need  is  the  development  of  institutional  organizations  to  deal  with 
those  policies. 

It  might  be  advantageous  to  organize  an  netive  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram at  the  international  level  to  advise  developing  countries  attempting  to 
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set  up  or  reorganize  high-level  government  units  responsible  for  population 
policy. 

How  can  we,  as  Members  of  Congress  and  as  parliamentarians, 
working  together — and  Congressman  Beilenson  was  at  the  organiz- 
ing conference  of  this  international  group  of  parliamentarians  a 
few  months  ago  in  Bonn — how  can  we  work  to  stimulate  this  kind 
of  activity  in  the  U.N.  ?  Who  should  do  the  in-depth  study,  and  who 
should  design  the  active  technical  assistance  program  to  advise  de- 
veloping countries? 

Dr.  Miro.  Again,  I  believe  that  the  main  responsibility  for  studies 
of  this  nature  should  lie  with  the  Population  Division  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  to  me  is  the  focal  point  for  population  activities, 
from  the  substantive  point  of  view,  within  the  United  Nations 
system. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  beginnings,  the  thoughts  for  putting 
in  motion  an  organized  program  of  technical  assistance  of  the  man- 
ner described  are  at  least  being  discussed.  I  personally  have  seen  the 
description  of  a  project  that  AID  was  attempting  to  organize  in  that 
direction,  and  I  know  of  some  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  Rafael  Salas,  from  UHFPA  in  some  of  the  conferences  that 
I  have  attended  in  which  he  has  intimated  that  UNFPA  is  interested 
in  an  approach  of  this  nature. 

So  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  that  with  a  little  stimulus  from  a  few 
of  the  developed  donor  countries  the  program  could  be  set  in  motion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  demand  for  that  type  of 
technical  assistance. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  So  you  think  that,  perhaps,  representatives  of  our 
country  and  the  distinguished  parliamentarian  from  your  own 
country  who  was  elected  chairman  of  this  group  of  parliamentarians, 
Dr.  Miro,  could  jointly  request  the  U.N.  to  get  on  with  this? 

Further  down  that  same  page  you  suggest: 

Institutions  of  the  U.N.  system  granting  financial  support  to  development 
programs  should  seriously  investigate  the  possibility  of  including  population 
studies  as  a  component  in  programs  they  assist,  and  should  also  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  impact  on  population  variables  of  selected  projects  that  they 
fund. 

Again,  this  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Dr.  Miro.  This  is  mainly  directed  to  UNDP.  UNDP  was  created 
primarily  either  to  finance  directly  some  investment  projects,  or  to 
make  feasibility  studies  for  projects  of  this  sort  for  other  institu- 
tions to  finance.  It  has  done  that  for  years  and  years  with  no 
reference  whatsoever  to  the  implications  for  population  policy — I 
mean  what  the  population  perspective  would  be — whether  they 
would  create  an  increased  tendency  for  fertility  to  rise,  and  there- 
fore take  into  consideration  other  aspects  in  order  to  establish  a 
balance  there,  or  whether  they  would  widen  the  gap  in  the  mortality 
of  certain  social  groups,  and  so  on. 

And  no  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  evaluating  these 
potential  effects,  and  certainly  it  should.  It  might  be  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  financing  two  projects  exists — both  demanded  by  the 
country.  That's  the  "first  condition,  and  you  would  ? elect  to  finance 
the  one  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  population  seems  to 
be  better  directing  the  attempts  of  complying  with  certain  of  the 
demographic  goals  of  the  country. 
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But  these  have  not  been  done  at  all  in  the  past,  and  I  don't  think 
it's  being  done  yet. 
Mr.  Sciieuer.  You  also  state,  on  page  426,  that — 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  after  considering  the  guidelines  which 
were  requested  to  the  Secretary-General,  ECO-SOC  returned  these  guidelines 
to  the  population  commission  with  a  requst  that  ft  manual  on  population  and 
development  planning  be  prepared,  a  task  on  which  the  U.N.  Population  Divi- 
sion expects  to  work  during  1978  and  1979. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  if  there's  been  any  progress  on  the  de- 
velopment of  this  manual? 

Dr.  Miro.  The  man  is  here  who  can  answer  that  question.  I  don't 
really  knowT  what  has  happened  since  then. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  You  must  have  gotten  some  sense  of  the  frustration 
that  we  share  with  you,  with  both  our  AID  population  program  and 
the  U.N.  population  program. 

The  questions  that  I've  asked  you  are  largely  related  to  the  U.N. 
program,  but  the  questions  that  many  of  us  have  asked  of  Am- 
bassador Wells  and  Mr.  Nooter  reflected  our  frustration  with  the 
effectiveness  of  our  own  donor  program. 

How  do  other  governments,  in  both  the  developed  and  the  de- 
veloping world,  perceive  our  AID  population  program  relative  to 
the  U.N.  program?  Are  wre  the  only  ones  who  feel  that  these  pro- 
grams fall  short  of  their  potential?  Do  the  other  nations  think 
they're  wwking  very  well? 

I  am  referring  to  United  Nations  programs  and  our  own  AID 
program. 

Dr.  Miro.  Well,  actually,  while  I  cannot  claim  to  represent  the 
views  of  other  countries  and  can  only  offer  a  reflection  of  my  own 
feeling,  first  I  would  like  to  make  very  clear  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  sensation  of  frustration  regarding  how  population  is  moving 
in  the  world.  On  the  contrary;  I  think  that  for  the  first  time,  and 
starting  very  recently,  unless  the  trends  are  completely  reversed,  we 
seem  to  be  entering  into  a  completely  new  phase  regarding  the  be- 
havior, at  least,  of  reproductive  patterns  in  the  developing  world. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  broad  generalization.  As  any  broad  generali- 
zation, it  can  be  criticized,  but  as  my  testimony  clearly  points  out, 
with  the  exception  probably  of  Africa,  and  in  lesser  degree,  of  South 
Asia,  Middle-South  Asia,  there  are  clear  indications  that  changes 
are  occurring  in  the  other  two  important  regions.  I  leave  the  Arab 
countries  aside,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  even  in  these  countries 
where  I  am  

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Wh}^  are  you  leaving  the  Arab  countries  aside  ? 

Dr.  Miro.  Well,  because  they  are  included  in  the  developing  world 
and  they  rightly  belong  to  that  developing  world  in  terms  of  their 
demographic  behavior,  but  their  development  potential  is  such,  be- 
cause of  oil,  that  I  think  that  to  put  them  together  with  some  of 
the  South  Asia  countries  that  do  not  have  access  to  this  same  po- 
tential, is  not  correct. 

But  even  in  Africa  and  in  South  Asia  there  are  clear  evidences 
that  some  countries  have  begun  to  experience  some  fertility  decline, 
so  this  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  underscore.  The  picture  does 
not  look  as  dark  as  it  looked,  let's  say,  10  years  ago. 
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That  doesn't  mean  that  everything  is  line  and  we  don't  have  to 
be  pessimistic.  The  developing  world  is  still  growing  at  more  than 
2  percent  per  year,  and  if  it  continues  to  do  so.  it  will  double  its 
population  in  less  than  30  years,  so  we  know  with  some  certainty 
What  we  are  likely  to  have  in  the  year  2000.  But  what  really  could 
be  a  cause  of  frustration  is  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  population  problem  have  been  inappropriate.  That 
seem  to  be  changing — to  me  there  is  no  doubt — not  because  I  have 
read  Mr.  Xooter's  statement,  but  because  I  have  seen  some  of  the  (level* 
opments  in  the  field.  The  AID  approach  is  beginning  to  change,  and 
I  d.o  appreciate  some  of  Dr.  Ravenholt's  contributions.  I  think  he 
ha  -  made  some  important  contributions. 

But  that's  not  the  only  contribution,  and  the  way  it?s  done  some- 
times is  probably  not  the  best  way,  so  I  put  bilateral  assistance, 
whether  from  the  United  States,  Sweden,  or  any  of  the  big 
donors,  in  a  different  category  than  the  approach  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  United  Xations. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  Nations.  I  think  that  the  contribution 
has  to  be  doubled,  because  they  should  not  only  be  able  to  pour  in 
money — as  probably  is  done  through  UXFPA  programs — but  they 
should  be  able  to  pour  in  knowledge,  technical  expertise,  support  of 
other  kind  that  probably  is  not  the  most  welcome  through  bilateral 
channels — the  direct  contract  of  experts  and  technicians  from  the 
developed  world,  with  developing  technicians.  So  I  think  that  there 
is  a  slight  difference  between  the  types  of  assistance  that  can  be 
channeled  through  bilateral  programs  and  through  multilateral  pro- 
grams. 

Mir.  Scheuer.  "Well,  as  you  can  see  from  the  time  that  we've  kept 
you  here,  we  have  benefited  greatly  from  your  testimony.  You  are  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  great  individuals  on  the  global  population  scene,  and 
we  admire  you  for  the  brilliance  with  which  you've  articulated  your 
views  and  for  the  intelligence  and  the  obvious  concern  that  you 
bring  to  this  whole  field.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
the  future  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  you  have  pointed  out  in 
your  article.  We  will  continue  to  look  forward  to  your  guidance, 
your  counsel,  and  your  support,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for 
coming  all  this  way  to  help  us. 

Dr.  Miro.  Thank  you  very  much.  sir. 

Mr..  Scheuer.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Leon  Tabah,  the  Director  of  the  Popu- 
lation Division  of  the  United  Xations. 

We're  very  happy  to  have  you  here.  Dr.  Tabah.  You've  probably 
heard  some  of  our  concerns  and  some  of  our  interests  concerning 
the  work  of  the  U.X.  We  have  read  your  testimony  and  we  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  just  chat  with  us  for  10  or  12  minutes. 
Then  I.  as  well  as  the  staff,  will  have  some  questions  for  vou. 

Dr.  Tabah.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Should  we  follow  up  the 
discussion  that  Ms.  Carmen  Miro  has  raised  ! 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Fine. 

Dr.  Tabaii.  I  would  be  very  happy  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
there  are  seme  verv  important  discussions  which  are  taking  place 
today  and  tomorrow  in  ECOSOC  about  not  only  population,  but 
also  the  situation  in  the  U.X. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LEON  TABAH,  DIRECTOR,  U.N.  POPULATION 
DIVISION,  UNITED  NATIONS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  in  p.  306.] 

Dr.  Tabah.  I  would  be  very  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
follow  up  the  discussion  of  the  matter  raised  by  Carmen  Miro,  be- 
cause it's  extremely  important  in  these  days  since  through  the  re- 
structuring of  the  U.N.,  the  matter  of  population  might  be  totally 
different  in  the  future. 

First,  Carmen  Miro  said  that  there  is  no  population  program  in 
U.N.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  have  now  a  population  program 
in  U.N.  It  is  the  world  population  plan  of  action,  which  is  in 
reality  a  doctrine  on  population,  and  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.N.  that  we  have  such  a  document. 

Mr.  ScheU'ER.  Yes,  but  a  document  is  not  a  program,  and  the  gist 
of  what  Dr.  Miro  has  said  is  that  they  enunciated  a  brilliant  docu- 
ment, but  many  of  the  opportunities  that  they  had  to  put  meat 
on  that  skeleton  and  to  make  it  a  reality  were  simply  lost. 

Dr.  Tabah.  This  doctrine  now  is  put  into  a  program  at  different 
Secretariat  levels:  In  the  U.N.,  the  U.N.  Population  Division,  the 
Department  of  Technical  Cooperation,  the  UNFPA,  the  specialized 
agencies,  the  regional  commissions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it's  extremely  difficult  to  have  full  integration, 
among  all  those  programs.  All  these  bodies  are  directed  and  guided 
by  their  own  legislative  bodies,  which  do  not  always  make  con- 
sistent decisions,  but  these  decisions  are  nevertheless  binding  on  us. 

Carmen  Miro  also  mentioned  that  we  are  not  integrating  popu- 
lation within  development  planning,  and  you  asked  why  this  is  so. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  and  to  tell  Carmen  Miro  that  this  is  a  very 
complex  subject. 

We  do  not  really  have  adequate  techniques  in  this  area.  There  has 
been  insufficient  progress  in  this  direction  made  by  the  universities, 
but  we  at  the  U.N.  have  made  some  headway  in  designing  method- 
ological tools  for  integrating  population  within  development  plan- 
ning. And  we  have  begun  a  study  program  on  the  consumption 
relation  to  population  in  planning. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Are  you  saying  that  we  don't  know  how  to  integrate 
population  into  development  planning? 

Dr.  Tabah.  A  main  handicap  to  studies  in  this  area  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  methodolog}^  that  makes  it  possible  to  come  to  clearcut 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Well,  you  know,  Dr.  Tabah,  this  may  be  a  case 
where  the  perfect  is  the  enemy  of  the  good.  There  are  certain  things 
that  we  know  from  commonsense;  such  as,  when  you  have  a  system 
of  elementary  education  out  in  the  rural  areas,  when  women  become 
literate,  and  particularly  if  jobs  are  made  available,  people  change 
their  fertility  behavior.  When  the  United  States  gives  a  grant  to 
Brazil,  for  example,  $10  million  for  education,  and  the  Brazilians 
choose  to  build  another  school  for  postdoctoral  studies  for  their 
elite  and  neglect  to  build  an  even  minimum  fabric  of  elementary 
educational  facilities  in  the  rural  areas,  we  know  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  population  concerns,  that's  a  poor  decision. 
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We  know  that  if  we  give  Brazil  $10  million  for  health  care  and 
they  build  another  tertiary  hospital  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  or  in  Sao 
Paulo,  and  they  neglect  to  open  up  maternal-child  health  care  centers 
with  family  planning  services  in  the  rural  areas,  and  there  is  no 
vestige  of  even  elementary  health  services  in  the  rural  areas,  this 
is  a  poor  decision. 

We  know  that  that  such  decisions  are  missed  opportunities  for 
making  development  decisions  that  are  relevant  to  population 
concerns. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  we  need  not  fine-tune  our  knowledge  to 
the  last  gnat's  eyelash  in  order  to  know  that,  in  making  development 
decisions  pertaining  to  education,  health,  and  food,  there  are  certain 
perfectly  obvious  and  simple  population-related  components  that 
should  go  into  those  programs.  The  fact  that  we  may  not  have 
ultimate  knowledge,  down  to  the  last  one-tenth  of  one  percent,  doesn't 
mean  that  we  can't  do  very  simple,  obvious  things  that  a  child  would 
know  to  be  useful  and  constructive  from  the  point  of  view  of 
population  concerns. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  do  nothing  until  we  have  total  knowledge  ? 

Dr.  Tabah.  Well,  we  have  difficulty  in  quantifying  the  problem 
of  integration  of  population  within  development,  taking  into  account 
the  different  fields — education,  consumption.  There  is  no  methodo- 
logical work  which  has  been  developed  on  the  subject  up  to  now. 

But  we're  working  on  that.  We're  progressing. 

Now,  Carmen  Miro  said  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action 
came  as  a  surprise  at  the  Bucharest  Conference  in  1074.  I  would  like 
to  remind  her  that  just  before  the  World  Population  Conference  in 
Bucharest,  there  was  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  New  International  Economic  Order,  and  at  that  time  the  Secre- 
tariat could  not  have  changed  the  draft  prepared  for  the  conference 
because  this  document  had  already  been  approved  at  the  regional 
level  by  government's  representatives  including  those  from  the 
Latin  American  region.  It  was  totally  impossible  to  change  the 
document,  already  approved  by  Governments,  before  the  Bucharest 
Conference  in  August  so  that  it  would  include  the  recommendations 
of  the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  held  in  May. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  did  not  in  fact  take  us  by  surprise.  We 
knew  it  was  impossible  to  have  included  the  new  political  element 
introduced  by  the  New  International  Economic  Order. 

Let  me  say  to  Carmen  Miro  that  in  general  terms  the  draft  pro- 
pared  by  the  Secretariat  was  not  changed  in  substance  in  Bucharest. 
The  changes  were  only  in  the  political  nuances  introduced  at 
Bucharest. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  In  effect,  what  Dr.  Miro  is  saying  is  thnt  here  we 
are,  in  1978,  5  years  after  the  1973  plan  of  action,  and  still  that 
grandiose  document  remains  a  glittering  generality  and  an  in- 
nocuous platitude  that  has  still  not  been  made  a  reality  in  the 
ongoing  work  of  the  U.N.  and  its  constituent  agencies. 

Now,  Dr.  Miro,  if  I  have  misstated  the  general  thrust  of  your 
remarks,  please  correct  me.  Is  that  a  reasonable  summary  of  what 
you're  saying? 

Dr.  Miro.  At  the  time  I  wrote  the  statement  that  you  are  reading; 
yes. 
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Mr.  Sciieuer.  Yes.  That  was  last  year. 

Dr.  Miro.  But  there  are  some  events  that  have  taken  place  since 
then. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  That's  correct.  This  statement  was  in  an  article 
published  last  year. 

Dr.  Tabaii.  But  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  great  detail  about 
what  we  are  doing  at  the  TLX.  to  implement  the  plan  of  action. 
It  would  be  too  long,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that 
the  population  programs  of  the  whole  U.N.  system  are  aimed  at 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  plan  of  action. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  I  understand  that,  but  we're  very  much  interested 
in  getting  that  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  you  might  be  willing  to  write  us  a  brief  memorandum 
in  the  next  week  or  two  enumerating  the  steps  that  have  been  taken. 
We  would  be  glad  to  include  that  memorandum  as  part  of  the 
record. 

Additional  materials  are  available  in  committee  files. 

Population  Newsletter,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  United 
Nations,  New  York,  No.  23,  March  1077. 

Population  Newsletter,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  United 
Nations,  New  York.  No.  24,  October  1977. 

Population  Newsletter,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  United 
Nations,  New  York,  No.  25,  March  1978. 

Dr.  Tabaii.  I'd  be  very  pleased  to  do  that. 

Air.  Schetjer.  We'll  hold  the  record  open  for  the  next  2  weeks. 
We're  very  grateful  to  you  for  doing  that. 

Dr.  Tabaii.  It's  a  real  honor,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  address  this  com- 
mittee. The  topic  is  the  recent  trends  of  population  policies,  and  I 
have  placed  the  emphasis  in  this  short  paper  on  the  Third  World. 

This  paper  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  a  more  important  U.X. 
document  on  the  monitoring  of  population  trends  and  policies  which 
is  now  in  press. 

Let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  according  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  Bucharest  Conference  itself,  the  Secretariat  has 
the  mandate  to  provide,  every  two  years,  an  overall  view  of  world 
population  in  terms  of  the  demographic  situation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  terms  of  the  population  policies,  govern- 
ments' perceptions,  formulations,  and  actions  taken. 

It  is  an  important  document  since  next  year  there  will  also  be  at 
the  U.N.  a  review  and  appraisal  of  action  taken  to  implement  the 
goals  and  recommendations  of  the  plan  of  action  adopted  in 
Bucharest,  in  light  of  trends  and  policies — once  again,  policy  in 
terms  of  perception  and  formulation — and  action  taken  by  certain 
governments  since  Bucharest. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  When  will  that  review  be  finished? 

Dr.  Tabati.  There  will  be  a  special  discussion  on  ECOSOC,  and 
I  am  expecting  this  will  take  place  in  the  summer  of  1979. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  I  say  that  because  we  have  scheduled  an  inter- 
parliamentary conference  of  parliamentarians  from  all  over  the 
world  on  population,  to  take  place  in  August  1979  in  Sri  Lanka. 

And  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  for  our  deliberations  if  your 
report  could  be  available  by  then. 

!)»-.  Tap.au.  The  paper  should  be  available  before  ECOSOC  will 
take  rip  the  question  of  population  next  summer. 
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Mr.  Scheuer.  That  would  be  Aery  helpful. 
Is  this  the  5-year  review  ? 

Dr.  Tabah.  Yes,  the  5-year  review.  The  plan  of  action  adopted  in 
Bucharest  should  be  reviewed  every  rive  years. 

In  the  meantime,  we  provide  legislative  bodies  with  a  biennial 
overall  review  of  world  population  trends  and  policies,  and  I  hope 
that  in  this  document  you  will  find  what  the  governments  and  the 
community  are  doing  in  terms  of  action. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  This  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  all  members  of 
the  interparliamentary  group.  They  expect  to  have  about  40  or  50 
countries  represented,  most  of  them  from  the  developing  world,  with 
about  100  or  125  delegates. 

Dr.  Tabaii.  The  paper  that  I  provided  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  based  on  a  survey  sent  to  156  countries  with  a  covering 
letter  from  Mr.  Waldheim.  I  also  used  information  from  the  data 
bank  we  have  in  the  population  division  on  all  the  different  com- 
ponents of  population  trends  as  well  as  on  policies. 

In  general  terms,  we  consider  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  Third  World  desires  to  reduce  its  rate  of  growth,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  is  about  to  be  achieved.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
decline  of  fertility^-  started  some  years  ago  in  manv  countries  of  the 
Third  World. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  agree  with  you  totally,  but  I  do  not  agree  that 
it's  the  ultrasensitive  or  ultracontroversial  subject  that  it's  been  painted 
to  be. 

I  think  frequently  governments  describe  population  as  being  an 
ultrasensitive  and  controversial  subject,  because  they  don't  know 
how  to  cope  with  it.  I  think  that  calling  it  sensitive  and  controversial 
can  frequently  be  a  copout. 

The  question  is:  Is  it  a  sensitive  subject,  and  if  it  is,  how  does  one 
cope  with  it,  how  does  one  design  donor  programs,  how  does  one 
help  developing  countries  make  the  institutional  changes  in  their 
own  societies  and  in  their  own  legislation  that  they're  going  to  have 
to  make  in  order  for  this  aid  to  be  effective?  How  does  one  do  all 
that  in  a  way  that  is  tactful,  acceptable,  and  consistent  with  certain 
mores,  traditions  and  religious,  cultural  and  tribal  heritage  I 

As  you  have  already  said,  it's  perfectly  clear  that  in  Asia.  Africa 
and  Latin  America  there  are  numerous  examples  of  countries  that 
urgently  want  to  get  on  and  actually  are  getting  on  with  the  task 
of  demographic  transition.  There's  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  world 
where  there  are  not  at  least  some  examples  of  countries  that  are  making 
a  diligent  effort  and  who,  by  this  decision,  have  indicated  that  there  are 
indeed  no  religious,  tribal,  cultural,  and  political  sensitivities  that  can- 
not be  overcome  if  there's  a  will  to  do  it.  We  need  to  help  design  pro- 
grams that  are  acceptable  and  meet  all  of  the  legitimate  sensitivities 
that  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  developing  world. 

Dr.  Tabah.  According  to  our  survey,  81  percent  of  the  Third 
World's  population  believe  that  a  lower  rate  of  population  growth 
is  desirable.  In  terms  of  governments,  it's  more  difficult  to  assess 
because  the  smaller  governments,  in  general  terms,  have  different 
views  on  population  growth  than  those  of  the  bigger  countries. 

Air.  Scheuer.  And  wouldn't  that  81  percent  include  population 
samples  in  all  parts  of  the  developing  world?  Is  there  any  part  of 
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the  developing  world  where  there  has  been  refusal  of  the  countries 
there  to  engage  in  population-sensitive  programs?  In  other  words, 
would  that  81  percent  all  be  located  in  some  areas  with  the  total 
exclusion  of  other  areas? 

Dr.  Tabah.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  gave  in  the  appendix  of 
my  paper,  Mr.  Chairman,  country  by  country  the  perceptions  of 
population  growth;  we  have  split  the  countries  in  terms  of  the 
level  of  development,  in  terms  of  their  perception  of  their  rate  of 
growth  and  in  terms  of  the  desire  for  intervention.  As  you  can  see  in 
this  paper,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  based  on  replies,  answers  given 
by  the  governments  themselves,  that  my  opinion— as  Carmen  Miro 
was  saying  herself  some  minutes  ago — there  is  a  great  change  in 
the  perception  of  population  policy  in  the  world,  mainly  in  the 
Third  World. 

There  is  less  sensitivity. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  How  recent  is  this  change,  in  your  view? 

Dr,  Tabah,  The  1974  Bucharest  Conference  certainly  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  decisions  of  the  Special  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  New  International  Economic  Order. 

I  would  take  Mexico  as  a  very  important  example.  The  Mexico 
Conference,  as  Carmen  Miro  reminded  us,  was  just  before  the 
Bucharest  Conference.  When  we  prepared  the  plan  of  action,  we 
were  totally  opposed  to  any  targets  of  growth.  We  were  recently  in 
Mexico  with  Carmen  last  August  at  a  conference  in  which  the 
President  of  Mexico  made  a  very  interesting  statement.  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  member  of  the  Mexican  Government  that  a  target  has  now 
been  accepted  of  a  2.5  percent  growth  rate.  This  is  a  total  change 
from  the  Government's  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  Bucharest  Con- 
ference. 

That  means  that  if  we  had,  today,  a  new  conference  on  population 
I  would  expect  that  the  tone  would  be  totally  different  from  that  in 
Bucharest.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  next  debate  in  ECOSOC  is 
so  important  next  year. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  Bucharest 
Conference,  the  Socialist  countries  were  loudly  and  stridently  opposed 
to  population  programs  because  they  said  that  in  Socialist  countries 
there  are  no  population  problems  since  goods  and  services  are 
equally  distributed  ?  But  the  Chinese  have  made  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  they  have  very  strong  and  very  effective  population  programs,  at 
least  in  their  urban  areas;  doesn't  that  sort  of  neutralize  the  past 
opposition  of  the  Socialist  countries  ? 

Dr.  Tabah.  You  know  that  at  the  moment  of  the  conference, 
China  already  had  a  very  strong  population  policy. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  But  their  rhetoric  certainly  didn't  reflect  that. 

Dr.  Tabah.  No,  no,  no.  Because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  relationship  between  ideology  and  population. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  That's  a  very  important  statement;  that's  precisely 
what  I  was  getting  at. 

Dr.  Tabah.  I  have  been  in  China,  I  have  been  in  U.S.S.R.,  and  I 
was  in  Cuba  last  week.  My  observation  is  that  these  are  countries 
where  the  growth  rate  is  declining  more  rapidly. 

The  demographic  conditions  now  in  Cuba  are  very  close  to  sta- 
tionary and  Cuba  is  not  any  longer  influenced  by  the  potential 
inherent  in  age  structure. 
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All  Socialist  countries  in  the  Third  World  have  a  very  low  popula- 
tion growth  rate.  What  is  different  with  respect  to  other  countries  is 
that  they  rightly  put  emphasis  on  indirect  methods. 

All  governments  say  "We  should  put  population  within  a  develop- 
ment program,"  but  that  is  already  a  matter  of  fact  according  to 
our  studies  in  the  developing  world.  Direct  methods  are  clearly 
preferred  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

For  example,  in  India  and  in  many  Latin  American  countries,  direct 
methods  are  not  at  all  ruled  out  and  are  not  considered  at  variance 
with  the  philosophy  of  Bucharest. 

A  last  point  that  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman  is  the  need 
for  the  developing  countries  to  have  diversification  of  their  popula- 
tion policies. 

They  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  only  growth  which  matters, 
but  also  distribution  of  population,  as  well  as  mortality. 

We  have  the  feeling  that  the  decline  of  mortality  is  not  going 
down  as  rapidly  as  we  were  expecting  10  years  ago,  and  this  is  a 
very  important  thing.  If  you  would  like  to  succeed  in  a  population 
policy  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  different  facets  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Leonard,  do  j^ou  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Dr.  Tabah,  you  have  expressed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  optimism  with  respect  to  the  changing  attitudes  of  de- 
veloping countries.  You've  stated  that  they  are  beginning  to  develop 
population  policies  and  programs. 

How  would  you  suggest  that  U.S.  population  assistance  be  used 
in  a  more  effective  and  efficient  manner  co  accelerate  this  process,  to 
assist  these  developing  countries  in  providing  population  assistance 
to  their  people,  based  on  your  own  experiences? 

Dr.  Tabah.  I  would  say  certainly  not  in  advocating  exclusively 
family  planning,  but  putting  family  planning  in  a  more  concrete 
perspective  within  developmental  issues. 

This  is  most  important  in  African,  and  Latin  American  countries. 
If  you  do  not  link — as  Mr.  Chairman  said  very  rightly,  if  you  do 
not  link,  for  example,  family  planning  with  maternal  health  and 
infant  mortality,  you  wTill  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Well,  I  would  say  it  a  little  differently. 

My  perception  is  that  when  a  developing  country  first  gets  a 
family  planning  population  program  started,  it  is  essential  that 
family  planning  should  be  linked  to  maternal  and  child  health 
programs,  since  maternal  and  child  health  programs  are  anti- 
mortality  programs.  Lower  maternal  and  child  mortality  rates  will, 
in  turn,  encourage  the  acceptance  of  family  planning. 

In  the  first  2  or  3  years,  I  think  it's  "absolutely  essential  that 
family  planning  programs  be  linked  to  maternal-child  health  pro- 
grams. To  come  into  a  developing  country  and  say,  "Look,  we're 
not  concerned  with  preventive  health  care  and  we're  not  concerned 
with  sanitation  and  nutrition.  All  we  want  you  to  do  is  reduce  popu- 
lation growth  rates,"  is  an  absolute  invitation  to  an  explosion  of 
resentment.  That's  the  worst  possible  format  in  which  to  place 
family  planning. 

But  I  have  noticed  that,  after  a  country  has  had  some  experience 
with  maternal  and  child  health,  has  experienced  significant  declines 
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in  mortality  rates,  and  has  become  accustomed  to  family  planning, 
then  one  can  establish  freestanding  family  planning  clinics  that 
offer  only  family  planning  services.  I  saw  such  clinics  in  operation 
in  Lagos,  Nairobi,  and  in  Kinshasa,  and  it  was  explained  to  me  that 
once  family  planning  was  accepted  by  the  people  and  the  politicians 
as  an  integral  element  of  a  total  package  of  maternal-child  health 
programs,  then  it  was  possible  to  establish  single-service  family 
planning  clinics  in  various  places. 

Dr.  Tabaii.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  figures  which  seem  to 
me  interesting  in  this  discussion.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Some  studies  made  by  the  U.N.  and  by  Dr.  Parker  Mauldin  who 
also  testified  here,  if  I  am  correct,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
the  last  10  years  the  decline  of  fertility  in  the  Third  World  has  been  due 
one-third  to  the  family  planning  programs  and  two-thirds  to  the 
change  in  the  social  setting. 

That  does  not  mean  that  family  planning  is  not  important.  It 
could  be  very  different  in  the  future,  mostly  if  it  is  put  rightly  into 
a  development  program. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  What  kind  of  changes  in  the  social  setting  was  he 
talking  about? 

Dr.  Tabah.  Well,  we  are  studying  precisely  that.  We  are  trying 
to  see  what  the  indirect  factors  are  which  affect  fertility. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  These  are  actually  factors  which  affect  motivation. 

Dr.  Tabaii.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  factors,  but  certainly,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  discussion,  the  status  of  the  woman  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  What  is  the  TLX.  doing  in  this  one  area  of  concern, 
to  help  developing  world  countries  improve  their  legislative  treat- 
ment of  women  and  the  wa}T  they  actually  perceive  of  women  in 
general ? 

Dr.  Tabah.  T  don't  know,  that  is  not  my  field.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Air.  Schetjer.  Who  would  be  the  top  official  in  the  U.N.  on  the 
matter  of  the  status  of  women? 

Dr.  Tabaii.  Ms.  Helvi  Sipila,  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  General 
She's  certainly  the  person  who  can  give  you  the  best  information. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  I  appreciate  the  suggestion. 

Dr.  Tabah.  on  page  8  of  your  testimony  you  note  that  impedi- 
ments to  programs  are  not  so  much  matters  of  political  will,  but 
rather  the  need  for  knowledge  and  resources  with  which  to  convert 
principles  into  practice,  1  agree  with  that  statement.  "The  limits  are 
now  less  those  of  politics  than  of  the  need  for  knowledge  and  re- 
sources." T  quite  agree  with  that  statement. 

Just  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  what  kinds  of  assistance  would  be  required 
from  the  international  community.  Is  the  international  community 
prepared  and  able  to  meet  the  need  for  this  kind  of  assistance,  both 
in  their  ability  to  design  appropriate  programs  and  their  willingness 
to  fund  them  at  a  Certain  order  of  magnitude? 

Dr.  Tabah.  There  are  very  interesting  papers  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  UNDP  Governing  Council  by  UNFPA,  which  is 
as  yon  know,  the  U.N.  agency  providing  funds  for  population 
activities,  and  there  is  an  important  paper  providing  guidelines  for 
action  by  UNFPA  in  the  different  countries. 

Mr.  Sc'iiEUKR.  When  will  those  guidelines  be  available? 
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Dr.  Tabaii.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Salas  will  present  the  paper  in  June 
to  the  UNDP  Governing  Council. 

[The  paper  will  be  in  the  committee  files  and  available  upon 
request.] 

Dr.  Teitelbaum.  Dr.  Tabah,  I  was  interested  in  a  sentence  on 
page  9  of  your  testimony,  to  which  you've  referred  earlier.  You  said,, 
"For  the  moment  we  are  incapable  of  quantifying  the  effects  of  indirect 
action,  of  improvements  in  educational  levels,  changes  in  the  statu-  of 
women,  et  cetera.' 

Now,  often  the  rhetoric  of  advocates  of  particular  approaches  and 
the  conventional  wisdom  of  policymakers  differs  from  what  is  known 
on  the  basis  of  scientific  research.  I  wonder  if  you  could  comment 
specifically  on  what  you  believe  to  be  well  established  in  scientific 
literature  as  to  the  relations  between  fertility  and  three  major  areas 
that  have  become  part  of  the  rhetoric  of  indirect  relations  between 
fertility  and  development.  Those  three  areas  are  mortality — partic- 
ularly infant  and  child  mortality,  the  status  of  women — one  of  the 
two  you.  referred  to  here,  and  the  distribution  of  income  within  the 
country. 

I'd  be  interested,  very  interested,  to  hear  }Tour  comments  as  to 
what  you  believe  to  be  known  about  those  indirect  relations. 

Dr.  Tabah.  Those  are  the  three  major  factors  which  influence 
fertility.  About  mortality,  I'm  very  surprised  by  some  comments 
made  by  scholars  about  the  effect  of  infant  mortality  on  fertility.  For 
years  and  years  we  were  saying  that  the  decline  in  infant  mortality 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  decline  of  fertility.  Now,  scientifically,  this 
is  being  challenged.  We  are  not  any  longer  sure  that  it's  true.  There 
is  a  very  difficult  controversy  on  this  subject.  Professor  Brass.  London 
School  of  'Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine — whom  you  know  very  well, 
has  said  that  there's  no  proof  of  this  relationship.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  link  is  correct.  What  we  don't  know  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
infant  mortality  could  induce,  could  be  a  kind  of  first  sign  for  the 
decline  of  fertility.  My  impression  is  purely  intuitive  T  still  believe 
that  infant  mortality  is  a  very  important  factor  for  the  decline  of 
fertility,  but  there  are  some  scientific  controversies  in  this  respect. 

About  the  status  of  women,  it's  certainly  one  of  the  factors  we 
we  know  least  about,  because  it  is  so  much  linked  with  the  culture  of 
the  different  countries.  In  Arab  countries,  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, and  even  within  the  Latin  American  countries,  as  Carmen 
Miro  said,  there  are  so  many  differences. 

We  don't  know  much,  and  it's  extremely  difficult  because  it's  not 
a  quantitative  variable,  while  infant  mortality  is. 

Now,  on  income  distribution,  we  are  working  on  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  what  you  said  in  the  first  hour  this  morning, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  effect  of  change  in  income  distribution  i-  ex- 
treme regarding  fertility.  My  own  experience  is  when  there  is  a 
change  in  income  distribution  in  a  country,  you  automatically  have 
a  change  in  fertility. 

In  any  country  when  there  is  a  change  in  income  distribution  you 
have  a  change  in  fertility. 

Mr,  Scheuetc.  What  is  the  link? 

Dr.  Tabaii.  I  would  say  that  when  it  is  not  too  large,  too  extended, 
you  have  a  lower  fertility. 
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Mr.  Sciieuer.  I  take  it  you're  talking  about  both  motivation  and 
the  ability  to  buy  contraceptives  and  absorb  the  price. 

Dr.  Tabah.  Oh,  it's  more  than  a  question  of  contraceptives.  I 
would  say  it  is  the  background  and  the  social  setting  that  matters. 

Mr  Schetjer.  What  exactly  are  the  factors  in  the  social  setting 
that  affect  fertility?  Is  it  the  fact  of  enjoying  a  slightly  better 
standard  of  living  that  one  would  want  to  protect  by  not  having  so 
many  children  ? 

Dr.  Tabah.  Exactly,  when  you  have  a  higher  level  of  income, 
certainly,  you  have  a  lower  fertility.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 
in  the  Third  World.  But  it's  not  so  simple.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Cuba.  There  is  certainly  not  a  large  income  distribution  in 
Cuba,  and  yet  there  is  a  very  strong  decline  of  fertility,  which  is 
not  due  to  the  income  distribution,  but  to  the  political  aspect  of  the 
county,  the  political  environment,  as  is  the  case  of  China. 

So  it's  not  a  very  simple  question.  We  cannot  take  the  different 
countries'  income  distribution  and  fertility,  and  come  to  conclusions. 
It  is  much  more  subtle  than  that.  Certainly  income  distribution  has 
an  affect  on  fertility. 

Nowt,  between  countries,  this  is  also  extremely  important:  if  the 
income  distribution  between  countries  is  changed,  that  will  certainly 
have  an  impact  on  the  world  demographic  situation. 

Dr.  Teitelbaum.  You  seem  to  be  saying  in  your  written  statement 
that  it's  impossible  to  quantify  these  relationships. 

Dr.  Tabah.  Yes;  very  difficult. 

Dr.  Teitelbaum.  And  if  I  understand  you  correctly  now,  you're 

saving  that  your  hunch  is  

Dr.  Tabah.  My  what? 

Dr.  Teitelbaum.  Your  hunch,  your  belief  is  that  some  of  these 
relationships  are  important,  but  that  it's  very  difficult  to  quantify 
them. 

Dr.  Tabah.  Exactly. 

Dr.  Teitelbaum.  Where  does  that  leave  a  Congressperson  who  has 
to  allocate  scarce  resources  between  various  components  of  the  de- 
velopment program,  and  has  a  concern  with  fertility  rates?  How 
can  he  decide  what  an  optimal  allocation  of  funds  would  be  to  direct 
efforts,  as  compared  with  indirect  efforts,  affecting  variables  such  as 
mortality,  and  others  that  we've  discussed? 

Dr.  Tabah.  It's  a  difficult  question,  but  it  depends  on  what  your 
objectives  are.  If  your  objective  is  a  decline  of  the  world  demo- 
graphic trend,  you  might  have  to  act  on  the  larger  countries.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  the  world  will  depend  on  the  action  taken  in  the 
countries  with  more  than  35  million  people. 

That  is  one  objective,  but  you  might  have  another  objective,  which 
is  a  humanitarian  one,  and  you  will  take  in  this  case  a  different  set 
of  priorities.  It  depends  on  your  objectives. 

Dr.  Teitelbaum.  But  if  you  had  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the 
marginal  $100,  say,  and  your  goal  was  in  a  particular  country  to 
bring  population  growth  rates  down  in  a  gradual  way,  how  would 
you  invest  that  money,  based  upon  the  lack  of  quantitative  knowl- 
edge that  you  so  eloquently  described? 

Some  people  would  say  you  should  put  it  into  direct  family 
planning  efforts.  Others  would  say  you  should  put  it  into  education 
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'of  women  or  maternal  and  child  health  programs  to  lower  infant 
mortality,  because  that's  the  main  factor. 

Dr.  Tabah.  There  is  no  one  answer  to  this  question,  Dr.  Teitel- 
baum.  Certainly  direct  action  is  still  very  important;  according  to 
our  survey  it  is  really  the  desire  of  the  government  to  get  some  re- 
sources to  act  directly.  Certainly  the  indirect  aspects  are  very  im- 
portant, too,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  my  mind,  to  adopt 
any  one  single  formula.  It  depends  on  the  context.  You  have — I  do 
not  believe  in  general  policy,  but  in  specific  policies. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Dr.  Tabah,  we've  kept  you  far  beyond  our  usual 
time  period,  and  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  thoughtful 
testimony-. 

We  look  forward  to  receiving  from  you,  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  information  that  we  discussed.  We  would  like  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  you  for  your  patience  and  for  your  very  thoughtful 
and  helpful  testimony. 

Dr.  Tabah.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  following  backup  paper  was  sent  to  the  committee  and  is 
available  in  the  committee  files:] 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Population  Commission,  Report  on  the  19th 
Session,  January  1977. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mrs.  Randy  Engel,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  U.S.  Coalition  for  Life,  who  will  discuss 
world  population  growth  and  the  role  of  family  planning. 

You  are  more  than  welcome  to  give  us  an  excerpt  from  your 
testimony  and  to  summarize  it,  or  discuss  any  aspect  of  any  of  the 
testimony  that  you've  heard  this  morning. 

Your  testimony,  of  course,  will  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  We're  happy  to  have  you  here. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  Thank  you.  If  there's  any  difficulty  in  hearing  me, 
I'm  sure  I  can  speak  up  a  little  louder. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  RANDY  ENGEL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
U.S.  COALITION  FOR  LIFE 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  334]. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  We're  here  to  light  candles.  There's  only  one  prob- 
lem, one  doesn't  want  necessarily  to  burn  down  the  house  when  one 
lights  a  candle,  so  that  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

So  let's  look  at  a  few  lightings  of  candles  here. 

As  Ms.  Robinson  has  suggested,  now,  the  formal  text  of  my  tes- 
timony has  already  been  distributed  to  the  staff;  correct? 

Additional  copies  of  my  testimony,  plus  auxiliary  materials — 
including  prolife  reports  and  so  forth — are  available  on  the  table  to 
my  right  for  anyone  who  would  like  additional  material. 

It's  kind  of  interesting  to  get  here  early  this  morning  and  to  hear 
the  population  testimony.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  primi- 
tive pygmy  tribe  who  saved  a  Scandinavian  youth  who  was  swept 
on  shore  after  a  shipwreck,  and  when  the  pygmies  viewed  the  Scan- 
dinavian boy,  and  particularly  as  they  lived  with  him,  they  thought 
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there  was  something  pathogenic  about  his  growth,  so  the  pygmy 
tribe  tried  everything  they  could  to  stunt  the  growth. 

Now,  you  see,  the  pygmies  were  very  sincere,  because  this  giant 
was  quite  outside  their  particular  point  of  reference.  So  one  can  say 
that  they  were  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  youth's  growth 
down,  although  they  were  probably  wrong  in  trying  to  do  so.  The 
point  being  that  where  we  come  in,  the  population  issue  is  very 
much  related  to  where  we  stand  in  reference  to  our  moral  and  ethi- 
cal perceptions  of  the  value  of  people. 

Have  any  of  you  been  watching  the  program  "Holocaust"  ?  It's 
very  interesting,  because  I  think  one  of  the  mistakes  one  can  make 
when  viewing  it  is  that  somehow  it  can't  happen  again,  or  that  the 
Xazis  were  insane  barbarians.  As  we  know,  of  course,  they  were  per- 
fectly sane  scientific  technicians  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
The  coalition's  position  on  population  control  is  basically  that  Xeo- 
Malthusian  theories  represent  the  new  holocaust. 

By  this  I  mean  that  what  we're  going  to  be  seeing  in  the  future  is 
a  biocrac}*.  It's  going  to  be  a  world  of  technicians.  And  just  because 
it's  going  to  be  a  biocracy  of  the  test  tube  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
it's  going  to  be  any  less  harsh  than  the  dictatorship  of  the  hobnailed 
boots. 

My  role  today  is  to  discuss  the  ethical  and  moral  implications  of 
population  control  and  draw  these  issues  into  the  public  arena.  Also, 
to  make  some  practical  legislative  suggestions  in  terms  of  determi- 
nation of  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  funding.  So  I'm 
going  to  start  talking  about  some  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  why  I 
can  relate  population  control  to  the  new  "Holocaust." 

We're  talking  about  population  control;  we're  talking  about  basic 
elements  in  relation  to  human  existence.  I  don't  believe  that  it's 
possible  to  discuss  the  population  issue  rationally  without  coming  to 
grips  with  some  fundamental  assumptions  posed  by  the  population 
control  establishment. 

You  know,  we  saw  that  the  pygmies  thought  that  natural  growth 
in  the  young  Scandinavian  man  was  abnormal.  Xow  in  the  eyes  of 
many  Malthusians,  population  growth  is  seen  as  a  deterrent  to  hu- 
man progress.  It's  a  very  subjective  analysis,  of  course,  and  cer- 
tainlv  many  valid  arguments  could  be  put  forth  by  the  non-Mai- 
thusian. 

Let's  begin  by  talking  a  little  bit  about  basic  human  rights. 

Here  I'd  have  to  define  population  control  as  so-called  govern- 
ment family  planning  programs,  programs  of  population  limitation 
as  public  policy. 

The  first  thing,  when  we  look  at  the  issue  of  population  control, 
is  that  its's  actually  an  inversion  of  what  I  would  suggest  the  norm — 
at  least  in  the  democratic  society — would  be.  In  population  con- 
trol the  individual  and  the  family  are  seen  as  being  subservient  to 
the  state,  and  the  right  of  human  existence  from  this  perspective 
is  based  on  his  economic  contribution,  or  some  other  materialistic  goal, 
rather  than  the  proper  position,  which  is  a  man's  right  to  exist  is  -im- 
ply for  the  fact  that  he  is. 

In  terms  of  US  ATI)  policies,  we  must  say  that  they  have  got  the 
largest  human  experi mentation  going  since  Xazi  Germany.  What 
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we've  got  is,  in  the  eyes  of  USAID,  is  a  disease  of  so-called  oyer* 
population  for  which  they  see  collective  prophylactic  therapy  as 
Being  the  answer. 

Now.  in  the  eyes  of  the  population  control  establishment.  US  ATI), 
what  we've  got  is  a  new  scapegoat.  Of  course,  the  scapegoat  is  the 
poor,  rhe  fertile  poor.  They're  responsible  for  ecological  disasters,  for 
unemployment,  and  so  forth.  I  hope  I'm  mistaken*  I've  heard  several 
references  here  about  women  with  many  children  in  developing  na- 
tions needing  improved  educational  opportunities.  I  hope  the  assump- 
tion wasn't  that  if  one  has  a  large  family,  one  is  therefore  uneducated. 

You  weren't  trying  to  make  that  implication,  were  you.  Con- 
gressman? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  We're  here  to  listen  to  you.  Mrs.  Engel. 

MrSs  Exgel.  Fine.  I  simply  wanted  a  clarification. 

The  next  criterion  for  the  technocrat  is  his  almost  slavish  devo- 
tion to  technology. 

Xow  since  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  came  into  being. 
July  22.  1965,  we've  had  over  $1  billion  of  tax  dollars  poured  into 
USAII)  programs,  and  it's  interesting  that  when  Congress  deals 
with  the  population  issue  in  terms  of  AID  appropriation  authori- 
zations the  preoccupation  is  always  on  the  "how"  of  population 
control;  never  on  the  "why." 

In  USAID  programs  Ave  have  the  largest  scale  experimentation 
going  on  in  the  area  of  testing  fertility  control  drugs.  The  guinea 
pigs,  of  course,  are  usually  women — poor,  ignorant — and  thai  makes  a 
mockery  of  informed  consent. 

And  I  don't  care  what  technology  you're  talking  about — whether 
you're  talking  about  the  pill,  whether  you're  talking  about  Depo- 
Provera,  whether  you're  talking  about  exsanguination.  whether 
you're  talking  about  mass  sterilization — it's  a  massive  experiment, 
and  instead  of  the  professors  using  their  wives  and  daughters,  they 
prefer  to  go  out  and  use  the  women  in  the  Third  World. 

We  have  in  the  person  of  R.  T.  Ravenholt — who  directs  the  Of- 
fice of  Population — who  I  would  say  is  the  architect  of  USATD 
population  programs — a  real  symbol  of  what  I  would  call  the  ulti- 
mate technocrat.  It's  interesting  to  note  that  for  Ravenholt  the  de- 
sired— the  ultimate  in  fertility  control — is  a  substance  which  will 
insure  the  nonpregnant  state  at  the  end  of  each  monthly  cycle.  Sec- 
ondly, he  is  very  interested  in  the  innoculation.  the  injection,  which 
would  probably  be  a  contraceptive,  sterilizing,  and  abortifacient 
agent.  This  particular  technology  has  tremendous  appeal  for  the 
population  controller,  and  the  greatest  potential  for  violation  of 
human  rights  in  developing  nations.  There  would  be  less  freedom 
of  consent  for  the  women  who  would  be  receiving  the  injection  as  we 
know  from  Depo-Provera  trials  in  Thailand. 

With  regard  to  the  new  holocaust  we  also  see  a  tremendous  rise  in 
euthanasia  and  in  eugenics. 

There  is  a  specific  point  that  I  want  to  make  with  regard  to  what 
I  call  the  manipulation  of  public  conscience.  There's  been  a  tremen- 
dous focus  by  USAID  on  "motivation*'  and  "propaganda"  in  popu- 
lation programs  using  tax  moneys.  My  money,  tax  dollars — in  stir- 
ring up  what  I  would  call  demographic  panic,  and  the  essence  of 
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population  control  propaganda  is  that  they  want  people  to  react  to- 
adopt  certain  values,  so  they  have  to  manipulate  the  j^ublic  con- 
science, the  collective  conscience,  if  you  will.  And  they  do  this  sort 
of  in-depth  physchology  to  get  people  to  do  what  they  may  not  de- 
sire to  do.  Of  course,  as  you  have  already  suggested,  there  are  prob- 
ably few  obstacles  that  can't  be  overcome — religious,  moral,  and  so 
forth. 

We  have  this  drive  to  form  the  public  conscience. 

The  only  gimmick  in  this  desire  is  that  the  propaganda  has  to  be 
such  that  the  person  being  propagandized,  the  "propogandee,"  must 
feel  that  it  was  himself  who  wanted  it  all  the  time.  The  "sine  quo" 
of  what  we  call  population  propaganda. 

Another  relationship  between  the  new  holocaust  and  the  old  is  the 
preoccupation  with  euphemisms.  I  have  with  me  a  statement  by 
Marshall  Green,  whose  name  came  up  in  earlier  testimony.  The 
State  Department  recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  one  of  his  older  speech- 
es, and  he  says — talking  about  controlling  population  growth,  "Let 
me  now  turn  to  what  is  being  done  to  control  population  growth." 

Well  let's  have  a  little  honesty.  What  are  we  talking  about?  Con- 
trolled population  growth.  Aren't  we  really  talking  about  some  peo- 
ple controlling  others?  And  usually  it's  the  elitists.  Usually  it's  the 
person  in  power  who  is  the  controller  and  the  controllee  is  usually- 
the  poor,  who  has  very  little  knowledge  of  what  would  be  called  his 
basic  rights.  He's  not  a  constitutional  lawyer.  Therefore,  he  has  a 
very  difficult  time  defending  himself  against  the  psychological  per- 
suasion of  public  authorities  who  hold  perhaps  different  views  with 
regards  to  the  population  issue,  than  he. 

Population  policies  must  be  implemented,  so  when  we  talk  about 
Title  X  population  policies,  we're  also  talking  about  auxiliary 
services. 

Let  me  backtrack  a  minute.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  wording  of 
Title  X  programs  relating  to  population  growth.  It's  attached  to  the 
next  to  the  last  page  or  the  last  page  of  the  printed  text  of  my  testi- 
mony, and  I  particularly  wanted  to  hit  upon  the  issue  of  volunteer- 
ism  with  regard  to  population  control  programs. 

The  position  of  the  coalition  is  that  government  population  con- 
trol programs  have  a  built-in  coercion,  if  we  would  extend  the  word 
"coercion"  to  include  the  broadest  spectrum  of  definitions  within 
legal  circles. 

By  this  we  mean  when  the  state  undertakes  a  program  of  popula- 
tion limitation,  it  has  the  wherewithal,  the  propaganda  machine, 
and  so  forth,  to  manipulate  the  public  conscience,  to  force  its  will 
on  those  who  are  the  population  controllees.  Therefore,  when  Con- 
gress in  Title  X  states  that  programs — the  first  section — are  "volun- 
tary family  planning  programs — "  and  it  goes  on  to  suggest  that  no 
individual  be  coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  planning  incon- 
sistent with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religous  beliefs — the 
whole  phraseology  is  meaningless. 

We've  heard  statements  today  about  how  one  overcomes  this  ob- 
stacle or  that  to  effective  population  control  measures.  But  how  does 
one  "overcome"  without  being  coercive? 

For  example,  Title  X  states  "The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  establish  reasonable  procedures  to  insure  volunteerism." 
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Title  X  came  into  being  in  1965.  I've  yet  to  see  any  practical 
guidelines  which  insure  volunteerism  with  regard  to  congressional 
authorized  and  appropriated  funding  for  population  control  pro- 
grams in  foreign  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  cannot  even  guarantee  volunteerism  in  its  domestic 
programs.  For  this  reason  we  certainly  oppose  any  US  AID  activi- 
ties in  the  whole  area  of  sterilization,  as  well  as  abortion  and  con- 
traception. 

So  far,  we've  sort  of  been  talking  ideology,  or  at  least  I  have  been 
talking  ideology.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  simply  end  on  the 
note  of  ideology  without  making  reference  to  the  issue  of  money, 
because  money  is  certainly  a  motivating  factor  for  the  population 
controllers. 

There's  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  be  made  in  poverty. 
For  example,  the  USAID  budget  from  1965  to  1975  was  a  little  over 
$732  million.  What  is  so  interesting  is  that  more  than  half  of  that 
was  spent  right  in  the  United  States. 

In  terms  of  who  profits,  I  think  we  could  go  through  a  whole 
litany  of  people  who  profit  or  agencies  which  profit  from  the  popu- 
lation control,  because  insofar  as  birth  control  involves  devices  and 
drugs,  that  means  that  money  is  made  for  someone. 

So  in  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  population  control  establish- 
ments, you  have  a  wide  diversity  of  people  who  make  money  off 
population  control.  The  most  obvious,  of  course,  would  be  the  drug 
companies.  Second  would  be  university  bases  such  as  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

You  have  agencies  such  as  Planned  Parenthood.  I  gritted  my 
teeth  back  there  every  time  that  one  mentions  "private  agencies," 
because  I  think  we  have  to  be  honest  enough  to  at  least — regardie^ 
of  what  one's  position  is  on  population  control — to  admit  that  most 
of  the  agencies  we  call  private,  such  as  Planned  Parenthood,  could 
not  survive  without  subsidy  from  the  tax  dollar. 

So,  when  we're  talking  about  so-called  "private  agencies,"  actu- 
ally, it's  a  psychological  maneuver.  HEW  does  it;  AID  does  it  per- 
haps more.  It's  a  method  of  getting  into  countries  by  saying  it's  a 
"private"  agency,  but  all  the  while  it's  really  Eavenholt,  USAID. 
channeling  money — under  the  table,  so  to  speak.  Such  tactics  rob 
the  people  in  the  developing  countries  of  the  right  to  autonomy.  To 
develop  their  own  programs  and  positive  alternatives  to  what  I 
would  call  population  control. 

Now,  from  both  economic  and  ideological  points  of  view  we 
haven't  got  a  really  total  picture  yet  of  what  the  population  control 
establishment  is,  because  we're  seeing  it  in  the  process  of  becoming. 
We'll  have  to  wait  to  see  whether  the  biocracy  triumphs. 

However,  I  wanted  to  mention  in  closing  that  the  population  con- 
trol policies  of  USAID  are  neither  in  our  national  interest,  nor  in 
the  interest  of  the  developing  world.  It's  difficult  to  see  what  advan- 
tage is  accrued  from  the  sexualization  of  youth  in  developing 
countries. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Excuse  me,  could  you  please  explain  what  that 
means  ? 

Mrs.  Exgel.  Yes;  the  term  "sexualization"  means  the  promotion 
of  birth  control,  as  opposed  to  the  promotion  of  sexual  control,  and 
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W.hen  T  talk  about  sexualization,  I'm  talking  about,  for  example. 
USAID  programs  of  condom  inundation.  I'm  talking  about  the 
proposals  of  putting  birth  control  pills  in  gumball  machines  in  ga< 
stations  and  in  local  transportation  terminals.  I'm  talking  about 
sexualization  as  the  separation  of  sex  from  procreation  and  policies 
which  tend  to  undermine  the  family. 

In  discussing  these  matters  we  have  a  basic  problem.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  that  is  we  simply  view  the  whole  picture  from  totally 
di  tie  rent  perspectives. 

The  difficulty  I  have  is  that  my  perspective  is  not  supported  with 
tax  dollars,  whereas  the  population  control  perspective  is  very  much 
a  matter  of  tax  subsidy. 

With  regard  to  Title  X,  we  have  always  opposed  Title  X.  We 
would  rather  see  the  money  put  into  alternatives,  and  later  on  I'd 
be  happy  to  talk  about  those  alternatives  with  you. 

So  we  have  actually  consistently  called  for — and  this  was  before 
Congressman  Zablocki's  committee  and  other  committees — for  the 
termination  of  Title  X.  because  first  of  all  it  does  great  harm  in  de- 
veloping countries  where  energies — physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
energies — should  be  directed  toward  nation-building,  and  not  to- 
ward— as  what  I  described — sexualization. 

This  concludes  my  oral  presentation.  I  would  welcome  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Schetter.  Do  you  believe  that  more  women  should  plan  and 
administer  family  planning  programs  in  developing  countries?  In 
other  words,  design  the  programs  as  well  as  administer  the  services? 

Do  you  believe  this  would  help  enhance  the  moral  integrity  of 
these  programs  if  they  were  services  designed  and  delivered  to 
women  for  women? 

Mrs.  Exgel.  Xo.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  they  would  be  any  more  hu- 
mane than  those  population  control  p  rograms  put  forth  by  men. 
I  will  say,  though,  we've  talked  a  lot  about  women  and  the  role  of 
development,  and  so  forth.  What  I'd  like  to  see  is  not  so  many  more 
women  in  family  planning,  but  more  women  in  the  broader  health 
field,  for  example,  more  women  who  promote  breast  feeding,  let's 
say,  as  a  positive  alternative  to  artificial  methods  of  birth  control. 

I'd  like  to  see  expanded  health  facilities  with  regard  to  commu- 
nicable diseases. 

Going  back  to  your  original  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can't  say 
that  we'd  like  to  see  an  expansion  of  the  role  of  women  in  the=e 
population  programs,  because  we  don't  defend  the  existence  of  the 
programs  period — no  matter  who's  operating  them ! 

Mr.  Schetter.  Even  if  they  were  designed  and  delivered  by 
women. 

Mrs.  Excel.  That's  right. 

Mr*  Schetter.  For  the  benefit  of  other  women. 
Mrs.  Exgel.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Sctieuer.  You  did  make  the  point  in  your  testimony  that 
there  were  programs  whose  design  and  delivery  was  dominated  by 
males,  yet  aimed  at  women.  I  was  wondering  that  if  this  was 
changed,  would  these  programs  appear  any  more  acceptable  to  von? 

Mrs;  Exoee.  Xo.  In  developing  countries  we  would  certainly  frsrht 
for  various  freedoms  for  women,  and  I  think  one  of  them  would  be 
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freedom  from  sexual  exploitation,  especially  by  USATD.  I  think 
the  best  way  to  describe  this  position  is  to  give  you  a  specific  ex- 
ample. 

Ravenholt,  from  AID.  recently  had  a  published  paper  on  the 
USAID  experience,  and  the  paper  included  some  complications,  or 
how  do  women  react  to  the  difficulties  with  the  pill,  and  the  quip 
was  that  women  can  be  told  that  there  are  certain  advantages  in 
swollen  breasts — which  of  course  is  one  of  the  complications  or  side- 
effects  of  the  pill— by  being  suggested  that  they  would  be  more  al- 
luring to  their  hsubands  and  wear  a  larger  bra  size. 

Now  that  kind  of  remark  to  me  is  so  repugnant,  but  it's  the  kind 
of  thing  that  AID  and  Ravenholt's  office  continues  to  suggest.  It's 
certainly  demeaning  to  women. 

I  think  in  the  area  of  family  planning,  what  I'd  like  to  soe  for 
women  is  more  informed  consent,  certainly  more  education  with  re- 
gard to  the  biological  nature  of  their  bodies,  but  all  this  would  be 
achieved  not  through  Government  birth-control  programs  or  popu- 
lation-control programs,  but  really  on  a  woman-to-woman  basis  at 
the  family  unit,  and  agencies  which  act  as  a  private  entity  and  not 
subsidized  by  Government. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Is  it  the  Government  subsidy  that  makes  these  par- 
ticular education  programs  immoral  and  unacceptable?  We  have 
lots  of  Government  programs  in  education  and  in  preventive  health 
care  that  are  sponsored  by  the  Government  and  paid  for  by  the 
Government.  What  makes  family  planning  different  from  all  the 
other  programs,  or  do  you  find  that  they're  all  immoral  if  they're 
funded  by  Government? 

Mrs.  Exgel.  No;  I  wouldn't  make  that  blanket  statement.  What 
I'm  suggesting  here  is  something  that  one  of  the  staff  workers  on 
the  committee  pointed  out,  and  which  perhaps  would  clarify  the 
position  of  coalition  in  this  whole  area,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
where  family  planning  exists  and  is  not  promoted  by  any  Govern- 
ment entity  it  is — the  programs  possess  quite  a  different  character- 
istic than  that  which  is  promoted  by  Government. 

You  see,  when  Government  promotes  birth  control,  it's  essentially 
putting  the  Sangerite  philosophy  as  public  policy,  and  we  appose 
this.  A  person  has  a  right  to  believe  in  the  Sangerite  philosophy. 
However,  that  person  should  not  suggest  that  it's  appropriate  for 
me  to  subsidize  that  philosophy  or  the  programs  through  tax 
dollars. 

Does  that  answer  your  question,  or  should  I  maybe  go  through 
it  again? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Well,  that  doesn't  exactly  answer  my  question,  but 
it's  a  fair  statement  of  your  position,  and  I  respect  you  for  it. 

Do  you  believe  all  Government  programs  are  "coercive''  if  they 
seek  to  change  people's  behavior  and  their  attitudes  through  educa- 
tion, exhortation,  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  mean-  with 
which  to  effect  a  new  way  of  life? 

Is  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  try  and  change  people's  per- 
ceptions and  attitudes  without  being  intrinsically  ooereivel 

Mrs.  Exgel.  It  certainly  would  in  specific  areas,  such  as  popula- 
tion control. 
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Mr.  Scheuer.  It  certainly  would  be  what?  Would  not  be  coercive, 
or  would  be  coercive? 

Mrs.  Engel.  Not  all  Government  programs  are  a  threat  to  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  common  welfare,  but  in  this  particular  area, 
Avhere  we're  dealing  with  the  individual  in  relationship  with  the 
state  and  in  birth  control,  such  programs  are  in  fact  inherently 
coercive. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  And  what  makes  it  inherently  coercive? 

Mrs.  Engel.  It's  inherently  coercive  because  of  the  relationship 
between  the  persons  involved.  In  other  words — we're  getting  to  the 
whole  concept  of  volunteerism  and  free  consent. 

The  person  who  is  on  welfare  or  on  government  subsidy  is  not  in 
the  same  position  as  a  middle  or  upperclass  person  who  has  the 
right  to  accept  and  reject  that  which  is  proposed  by  Government. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Are  you  suggesting  that  low-income  people  accept 
supinely  and  acquiescently  every  Government  wish  and  directive? 
Because  if 'you  do  and  you  review  the  history  of  the  sixties,  I  sug- 
gest you'd  iind  something  quite  to  the  contrary.  That  is,  that  poor 
people,  if  they  don't  like  a  Government  directive  or  a  Government 
program,  they  let  the  Government  know  very  unmistakably  where 
they  stand.  And  this  is  true  around  the  world. 

Mrs.  Engel.  Oh,  I  don't  agree  with  that  at  all.  I  think  the  main 
target  population  in  developing  countries  are  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
the  less  powerful.  In  terms  of  ignorance,  I'm  not  talking  about 
moral  ignorance,  I'm  talking  about  formal  education. 

And  what  you're  dealing  with  here — for  example,  we've  just  heard 
mentioned  several  times  the  compulsory  program  in  India  for  forced 
sterilization. 

Now,  it  was  the  Government  in  certain  provinces  of  India  which 
was  carrying  out  the  compulsory  sterilization.  What  recourse  does 
the  person  who  was  dragged  by  public  authorities  to  meet  steriliza- 
tion quotas  have?  What's  the  practical  route — where  does  he  go? 
Does  he  take  a  trip  across  the  ocean  and  come  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  sit  here  and  say,  "Now  I  was  sterilized,  and  this  is  the  circum- 
stances, and  my  constitutional  rights  were  violated."  I  mean  that's 
absolutely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  don't  think  there's  anybody  in  this  room  or  in  the 
Congress  or  in  this  country  who  would  condone  the  abuses  of  the 
India  program  that  Sahjay  Ghandi  fostered.  These  abuses  were,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  toppling  of  Mrs.  Ghandi's 
government.  It  was  an  outrageous  and  unconscionable  abuse;  I 
quite  agree  with  you. 

Mrs.  Engel.  Yes;  It's  interesting,  though  that  USAID  was  not 
outraged  by  India's  attempts  at  compulsory  sterilization.  I  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  memos  that  went  back  from  the  State  Department 
to  New  Delhi,  our  embassy  in  New  Delhi,  while  this  mass  steriliza- 
tion was  going  on.  And  the  memos  are  absolutely  fascinating  to 
read  because  they  nowhere  indicate  any  sense  of  outrage  at  all! 

The  gist  of  the  memos  basically  is,  "Are  they  going  to  be  able  to 
get  away  with  it?"  Agencies  such  as,  for  example,  the  Population 
Council,  did  an  analysis  on  sterilization  and  the  question  was  not 
whether  it  was  good  or  bad — forced  sterilization  was  good  or  bad — 
but  whether  or  not  the  Ghandi  regime  could  get  away  with  it. 
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But  getting  back  to  your  original  question,  we're  talking  about  the 
relationship  of  the  poor  to  the  state  in  this  area  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  is  intimate  and  sacred. 

The  person  who  is  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  state  for 
their  livelihood — for  example,  for  their  food,  for  their  medical  care, 
and  so  forth — this  dependence  on  the  state  puts  that  person  in  a 
position  of  not  having  the  freedom  to  choose  or  the  freedom  to  re- 
ject population  control  policies  that  someone  in  a  middle  class  or 
upper  class  position  would  have. 

So  when  I  say  government  birth  control  programs  are  basically 
coercive,  I'm  using  coercion  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word  to  also 
mean  in  terms  of  relationships,  and  I  think  if  you  look  through 
many  Supreme  Court  decisions,  they  deal  not  only  with  forced  co- 
ercion, you  know,  the  dragging  of  persons,  the  physical  coercion, 
but  also  the  coercions  related  to  relationships. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Do  you  believe  there's  a  global  population  problem 
which,  if  left  unchecked,  could  severely  affect  the  quality  of  life  for 
us  here  on  Earth  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  food  supplies,  its  de- 
leterious impact  on  the  environment,  the  extraordinary  needs  for 
energy,  and  the  difficulty  of  producing  sufficient  energy  without 
seriously  degrading  the  environment? 

Mrs.  Engel.  Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  environment  and  the 
relationship  between  environment  and  population  is  not  my  area  of 
expertise,  but  if  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  a  paper  that  one 
of  our  national  advisers  has  recently  put  together  on  relationship 
between  environment  and  population,  I'd  be  happy  to  submit  that 
to  the  staff. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  How  long  is  that  paper? 

Mrs.  Engel.  I'd  say  maybe  20,  30  pages. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  a  small  excerpt  from 
that  paper — 5  or  10  pages  that  could  be  added  to  your  testimony. 
We  would  make  it  part  of  the  record. 

Mrs.  Engel  Yes.  OK.  Fine. 

Xow  you  asked  the  question,  though,  about  what  we  feel  with 
regard  to  population  growth,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Do  you  believe  the  population  of  the  Earth  can 
go  from  the  present^  billion  to  the  10  or  11  billion  that's  been 
predicted  for  the  next  few  decades  without  severely  affecting  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  individual  citizen? 

Mrs.  Engel.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  that  if  you  look  over  the 
world  demographic  situation  you  come  across  with  a  very  uneven 
picture. 

First  of  all,  overpopulation  is  a  relative  concept,  because  it  usually 
means  an  imbalance.  Now  whether  we're  talking  about  an  imbalance 
of  food,  people,  imbalance  of  energy  to  use,  and  so  forth,  so  we're 
talking  about  a  relative  term,  and  

Mr.  Scheuer.  It's  pretty  absolute  when  tens  of  thousands  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  die  of  starvation. 

Mrs.  Engel.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  really  no  relation- 
ship  

Mr.  Scheuer.  We've  already  seen  that  happen  in  the  Sahel.  We've 
seen  that  happen  in  India.  And  it's  predicted  that  millions  of  people 
will  die  of  starvation  around  the  globe  unless  we  do  something  about 
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the  growing  numbers  of  people  that  require  nutritionally  adequate 
diets. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  First  of  all,  when  we're  talking  about  birth  control, 
let  me  say  I'm  all  for  the  sterilization  and  birth  control  for  non- 
humans.  It's  too  bad  when  Ave  begin  population  control  programs 
we  don't  start  with  rodents  and  birds  which  consume  a  great  deal 
of  food. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  We  already  have  sterilization  programs  for  non- 
humans.  Many  of  our  antirodent,  our  insecticide  programs,  and  our 
pest  control  programs  are  based  on  the  concept  of  sterilization. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  Right.  I'd  like  to  see  all  AID  sterilization  money  go 
to  nonhumans. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  AID  does  carry  on  these  types 
of  programs  abroad,  as  part  of  its  agricultural  development  pro- 
grams. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  Eight.  But  frequently,  with  persons  such  as  Raven- 
holt,  they  somehow  sometimes  can't  distinguish  between  nonhuman 
and  human  policies. 

But  we  were  talking  about  

Mr.  Schetjer.  The  big  difference  is  that  we  don't  ask  the  rat  or 
the  insect.  But  we  do  ask  the  people,  and  they  do  choose  to  use 
these  contraceptive  devices  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 
There's  no  Big  Daddy  watching  them;  it  is  not  1984  a  la  George 
Orwell. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  Are  you  saying  that  people  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries come  after  these  programs  of  their  own  free  will? 

Mr.  Schetjer.  I've  been  to  a  great  many  developing  countries  and 
I've  visited  numerous  family  planning  clinics,  and  that's  exactly 
what  I  would  say. 

Yvromen  in  Africa  and  Asia  walk  hours  and  hours  under  the  hot 
burning  sun,  over  deserts  and  whatnot  to  come  to  these  clinics.  And 
when  they  arrive  they  stand  and  wait  in  the  hot  sun  for  hours  and 
hours.  If  they've  run  out  of  drugs  or  if  it's  a  rural  clinic  and  the 
village  midwife  didn't  get  there  because  of  a  breakdown  of  trans- 
portation, they'll  walk  hours  and  hours  through  the  hot  burning  sun 
back  home  only  to  return  a  week  later  to  get  the  devices  and  knowl- 
edge that  will  help  them  control  their  own  fertility  and  their  own 
body. 

They  go  through  the  most  extraordinary  inconvenience  and  hard- 
ship in  order  to  acquire  the  ability  to  control  their  own  fertility. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  You  know,  now  your  statement  is  really  absolutely 
amazing!  Because  one  would  think  if  one  was  coming  of  her  own 
free  will,  why  do  we  need,  for  example,  outreach  workers  which 
go  from  home  to  home?  Why  do  we  need  such  massive  propaganda, 
such  antinatalist  policies  if  this  is  something  that  women  do  of 
their  own  free  will  ? 

I  don't  buy  what  you're  saying  at  all,  and  my  experience  with 
relationship  to  principally  Southeast  Asia — I  was  a  director  for 
10  years  of  a  relief  agency  in  Southeast  Asia — my  experience  is  just 
the  opposite,  that  if  and  when  family  planning  agency  exists  and  is 
not  promoted  by,  officially  promoted  by  government,  that  it  does  a 
very  miserable  business  and  that's  where  they  have  to  go  out  and 
they  have  outreach  workers  Mid  they  grind  the  propaganda  ma- 
chines, and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  Scheuer.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  private 
programs,  unassisted  by  government,  are  much  more  popular  than 
the  government  programs. 

For  example,  in  Kenya,  the  Government  programs  aren't  well 
funded.  Frequently  the  family  planning  clinics  run  by  the  Govern- 
ment run  out  of  drugs,  pills,  and  diaphragms  so  that  a  woman  may 
have  made  a  trip  in  vain. 

Yet,  the  family  planning  clinics  run  by  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant churches  are  often  far  better  funded.  They  have  a  far  more 
adequate  supply  of  drugs  and  medications  of  all  kinds,  and  they 
are  even  more  oversubscribed  and  have  even  longer  waiting  lines 
than  the  Government  funded  programs. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  I  have  no  problem  with  private  agencies  promoting 
family  planning.  We  oppose  government  efforts  in  this  area  where 
tax  money  is  used  and  where  such  tax  funds  can  hardly  be  called 
volunteer  contributions  as  in  the  case  of  private  groups. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I'm  talking  about  church-run  programs.  These  are 
church-run  programs  that  enjoy  no  governmental  funding  at  all, 
they  are  run  by  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churches,  and  I 
suppose  they  are  supported  by  contributions  from  their  parishioners 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  not  government  funded. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  Fine,  no  problem,  because  you  see  the  church — people 
who  go  to  church,  who  subscribe  to  various  creeds,  and  so  forth,  this 
is  their  right  and  I  have  no  problem  with  private  behavior  and 
private  contributions. 

My  whole  testimony  really  is  in  terms  of  public  policy,  and  I 
would  say  that  every  church  has  a  right  to  contribute  to  the  moral 
formation  of  its  people,  but  when  you're  dealing  with  an  area  of  the 
state — for  example,  government — there  are  many  different  religions 
and  different  philosophies  with  regard  to  this  whole  moral  question 
of  birth  control. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  then,  in  a  democratic  society,  nontotalitarian. 
that  the  government  position  would  be  one  of  neutrality — that  is 
not  promoting  the  Sangerite  philosophy,  but  not  inhibiting  those 
who  wish  to  promote  it. 

And  what  I'm  saying  is  that  we'd  like  to  see  a  return  in  US  AID 
programs  to  a  position  of  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  certain 
basic  issues,  and  in  the  case  of  Title  X  neutrality  can  only  be  achieved 
by  ending  Title  X  funding.  There  is  no  way  that  the  state  can 
promote  the  Sangerite  philosophy  and  go  unopposed  by  us.  unless 
they  would  be  willing  to  promote  a  philosophy  of — for  example — our 
agency,  which  opposes  such  programs.  Of  course  USAID  would 
not  support  funding  of  our  philosophy. 

See.  the  position  of  our  agency  is  that  the  government  and  the 
state  are  not  the  final  arbitrator *a?  to  what  is  moral  and  not.  The 
churches  do  have  a  right  to  direct  the  moral  tones  of  their  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Well  now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Lot's  take 
the  Salk  vaccine.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  immoral  of  government 
to  engage  in  a  program  of  distributing  the  Salk  antipolio  vaccine, 
whereas  it  would  be  moral  if  this  were  done  by  private  groups? 
Is  there  something  immoral  about  the  fart  that  a  government 
sponsors  a  health  program  that  would  become  moral  if  it  were  done 
by  a  private  group? 
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Should  the  government  not  be  engaged  in  a  program  of  giving 
antipolio  injections  to  kids  at  school  ? 

Mrs.  Engel.  In  population  control  programs  we  talk  about 
eliminating  people.  In  polio  programs  we  talk  about  eliminating 
germs.  I  would  not  equate  the  morality  of  the  two.  I  don't  think 
there's  anyone  who  promotes  getting  polio.  I  don't  think  the  issue- 
of  polio  is  a  question  of  morality — in  other  words,  there  are  not 
those  who  say  one  should  have  polio  and  there  are  not  those  who  are 
saying  one  shouldn't  get  polio.  It's  assumed  that  polio  is  a  disease 
which  can  be  conquered.  I  would  not  put  people  in  that  same 
category  even  though  many  population  controllers  would. 

With  regard  to  the  promotion  of  the  Salk  vaccine,  as  you  know, 
that  whole  episode  of  the  Salk  vaccine  has  a  very  long  controversy 
regarding  it.  I  think  in  this  case  that  the  position  of  government  is 
to  offer — in  the  case  of  the  Salk  vaccine — to  offer  the  vaccine  along 
with  the  other,  which  would  of  course  at  the  time  have  been  the 
Sabin,  and  to  give  people  the  right  of  informed  consent  and  volun- 
teerism  with  regard  to  innoculations. 

But  I  don't  think  you  can  put  the  polio  question  in  the  same 
bracket  as  the  issue  of  birth  control,  which  has  vast  moral  implica- 
tions which  are  not  evident  in  the  issue  of  a  communicable  disease. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  Well,  let  me  give  you  another  example.  The  Sisters 
of  Maryknoll,  a  Catholic  order  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.  run  a  family 
planning  clinic  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  in  Tanzania,  and  the  Tanzanian 
Government  also  runs  family  planning  clinics  in  Dar  es  Salaam. 
Much  of  those  government  programs  are  run  with  Title  X  support.. 

Now,  let's  assume,  as  is  the  case,  that  both  programs  offer  the 
full  range  of  family  planning  methods — the  pill,  IUD,  foam, 
condom,  etc. 

Now,  is  one  program  more  moral  than  the  other  because  one 
funded  with  Government  money  and  the  other,  a  church  program,, 
is  funded  privately?  They  offer  the  same  options;  they  are  both 
voluntary;  coercion  is  in  no  way  involved  in  either  program. 
People  go  there  because  they  want  to  go  there.  Is  one  moral  and 
the  other  immoral ;  are  they  both  immoral ;  or  are  they  both  moral  ? 

And  if  there's  any  difference,  what  is  the  distinguishing  factor? 

Mrs.  Engel.  I  think  the  distinguishing  factor  would  be  that  the- 
Maryknool  Center  provides  only  natural  methods  of  birth  regula- 
tion is  supported  by  private  funding,  whereas  the  Government 
programs  involve  conscripted  tax  money — ours — to  promote  birth 
control  values  and  programs  which  citizens  like  myself  oppose. 

The  state,  by  promoting  birth  control,  puts  itself  in  the  position 
of  suggesting  that  it  is  a  positive  good.  It  becomes  an  arbitrator  of 
a  specific  set  of  morals  and  of  course  implies  the  use  of  tax  money. 
It  puts  those  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  birth 
control  is  a  universal  mandate  in  a  position  of  having  their  money 
used  for  perhaps  the  promotion  of  the  pill,  and  so  forth,  which  they 
believe  to  be  immoral. 

Now,  the  Sisters  of  Maryknoll,  on  the  other  hand — no  church  that 
I  know  of  pretends  to  be  morally  neutral.  The  state  is  required  to 
be  morally  neutral  in  this  area  of  birth  control.  The  church  is  not. 
The  church  is  an  agency  for  moral  and  conscience  formation.  There- 
fore, it  would  have  its  right  to  exist  and  promote  its  programs  with 
volunteer  contributions. 
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The  Government  programs  cannot  be  neutral,  and  therefore  we 
would  oppose  Government  programs  which  use  tax  money  collected 
from  its  citizens  who  hold  pluralistic  views  on  population  control, 
birth  control,  etc. 

And  by  the  way,  you  know,  when  you  say  "full  range,"  it's  like 
going  to  a  supermarket  or  sitting  down  for  dinner.  If  we  were  to 
say  a  person  has  a  freedom  of  choice,  it  doesn't  only  mean  that 
their  freedom  of  choice  is  limited  to  let's  say  the  pill,  natural 
methods,  and  so  forth.  One — in  order  to  have  the  broad  range  of 
freedom  of  choice — would  have  to  be — have  the  option  of  saying 
no,  I  don't  wish  any  of  the  methods. 

Mr.  Scheuek.  But  that's  what  the  woman  was  doing  before  she 
made  the  first  visit  to  the  family  planning  clinic.  She  was  saying  no, 
and  she  had  6  or  7  or  8  or  9  or  10  kids,  and  that  was  her  life  before 
she  found  out  about  the  existence  of  some  alternatives. 

It's  not  that  she  never  had  the  option  of  saying  no.  That's  her 
first  option. 

Mrs.  Engel.  There's  always  been  plenty  of  alternatives  to  artificial 
contraception.  Probably  the  most  universally  acknowledged  is  first 
of  all  sexual  abstinence.  The  second  is  breast  feeding,  which  is  a 
natural  child  spacer.  And  in  fact,  one  of  the  problems  with  the 
pill  

'  Mr.  Scheuer.  Breast  feeding,  incidentally,  is  widety  used  as  a 
tradition  in  Africa,  as  a  contraceptive,  as  you  know. 

Mrs.  Engel.  I'm  sorry,  what  was  that?  I  didn't  understand. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  It's  a  traditional  tribal  practice  of  contraception — 
breast  feeding.  The  practice  among  many  tribes  in  Africa  is  that 
after  a  woman  bears  a  child  she  can't  have  sexual  relations  with  her 
husband  until  the  child  is  weaned  and  walks  or  runs^and  either  one 
of  those  generally  entails  a  2  or  2i/2-year  waiting  period. 

Mr.  Engel.  That's  true,  I  know,  among  American  Indian  tribes. 
One  of  the  complications,  however,  to  natural  child  spacing  is,  for 
example  certain  fertility-control  drugs  which  make  it  impossible  or 
deleterious  to  have  the  woman  breast  feed,  and  this  is  of  course  one 
of  the  problems  we've  run  into  with  the  pill. 

Mr.  Schejer.  Yes.  That  practice — the  breast  feeding  means  of 
contraception — is  particularly  well  established  where  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  polygamy. 

Mrs.  Engel.  Let  me  clarify  the  term  "contraception"  within  the 
Sangerite  terminology.  I  wTould  say  that  abstinence  and  breast 
feeding  are  forms  of  spacing  and  let's  say  child  limitation,  whereas 
contraception  in  its  traditional  Sangerite  sense  means  the  carrying 
on  of  sexual  activity  using  a  drug  or  device  which  would  frustrate 
the  natural  consequences  of  fertility.  Therefore  sexual  abstinence 
and  breast  feeding  cannot  be  called  "contraceptive." 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  world  population  plan  of  action  states  that  : 

All  couples  and  individuals  have  the  basic  right  to  freely  and  responsibly 
decide  the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to  have  the  information, 
education,  and  means  to  do  so. 

Do  you  agree  that  the  means  with  which  to  effectively  practice 
family  planning  is  a  basic  right? 

In  other  words,  do  you  accept  or  do  you  reject  the  principles  of 
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the  world  population  plan  of  action  that  was  passed  by  the  U.X. 
assemblage  in  Bucharest  in  1974? 

Mrs.  Exgel.  For  a  full  statement  on  that,  you  may  want  to 
check  

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Well  I'm  asking  you. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  I'm  going  to  give  you  my  comment.  I  just  want  to 
say  if  you  want  a  total  picture — since  our  time  is  limited — you  might 
want  to  check  the  front  page  of  the  U.S.  Coalition  for  Life  Bucharest 
Report.  When  our  12-member  team  was  at  Bucharest  they  had  a 
policy  statement  and  you  can  get  a  detailed  answer  to  that, 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  If  it's  a  brief  statement,  we'd  be  happy  to  include  it 
with  your  other  two  statements. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  OK.  I'm  trying  to  keep  track  here  of  what  you  need. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Yes.  Now,  can  you  answer  the  question? 

Mrs.  Exgel.  Yes;  I  will.  We  support  true  freedom  of  choice,  re- 
sponsible and  generous  parenthood,  and  full  consent.  We  would 
support  the  education  or  we  would  support  truth  with  regard  to 
these  matters  regarding  fertility  control. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  world  population  statement  is 
that  how  can  a  family  realize  its  choice,  its  free,  informed  consent 
choice,  in  the  face  of  aggressive  population  control  programs  which 
are  managed  and  promoted  by  Government?  This  is  one  of  the 
contradictions  in  Title  X,  which  we  also  saw  in  the  Bucharest  Popu- 
lation Conference  statement,  and  that  is  on  the  one  hand  a  talk  about 
the  rights  of  the  family  and  the  couple ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  talk 
about  the  need  for  population  control;  and  what  I'm  saying  you 
can't  have  both. 

Now,  either  family  planning,  as  we  understand  it,  is  planning  for 
a  family  by  the  family,  by  the  married  couple,  or  it  is  population 
control  in  which  the  Government  has  the  primary  say  with  regard 
to  the  size  of  families  and  brings  all  the  power  of  the  state  to  con- 
verge on  basic  government  policies. 

So  you  see  it  would  be  very  much  appreciated — for  our  agency 
at  least — if  the  staff  or  yourself  could  include  into  the  record  ex- 
actly how  this  sort  of  conflict  of  interest — that  is  conflicts  of  the 
state  versus  conflicts  of  the  individual  family — how  does  one  resolve 
them  within  the  context  of  title  -?  I  would  be  very  interested,  you 
know,  in  seeing  something  on  that. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Any  questions  here? 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Mrs.  Engel,  I  think  we're  all  very  intrigued  by 
your  testimony  this  afternoon.  I'd  like  to  ask  }7ou  a  couple  of 
questions. 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  your  organization's  views  and  values 
are  representative  of  government  and  private  officials  in  developing 
countries  ? 

And  second,  why  do  you  think  many  developing  countries  do  ac- 
cept U.S.  population  assistance? 

Mrs.  Excel.  To  answer  the  first  part  of  your  question,  the  U.S. 
Coalition  for  Life  operates,  of  course,  in  the  United  States,  plus  we 
have  international  representatives  on  every  continent  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  when  we  sent  the  Bucharest  team  over,  there  were  six 
Americans  and  six  foreign  nations  represented  on  the  pro-life  team. 

And  I  would  say  that  our  position  and  our  values  are  very  much 
in  keeping  with  the  traditional  family  values  that  one  finds  in  many 
developing  countries. 
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I  would  say  that  our  position  has  tremendous  support  among  our 
international  advisers,  which  are  really  grassroots  people  who  are 
involved  in  grassroots  activities,  and  therefore  would  be  reflective 
of  popular  sentiment,  so  I  think  our  feelings  are  very  much  reflected 
in  the  concerns  and  needs  of  developing  countries. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Are  any  of  these  people  involved  in  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  we're  talking  about,  developing  countries? 
Do  they  have  policymaking  positions? 

Mrs.  Engel.  Our  advisers  would  be  the  persons  involved  in  non- 
governmental activities.  Specifically,  physicians,  clergymen,  mater- 
nal and  public  health  service  workers,  and  so  forth.  I  would  say 
with  the  exception  of  the  public  health  service  worker  who  is  per- 
haps indirectly  related  to  an  agricultural  program,  most  would  be 
active  in  the  capacity  of  private  citizens,  and  they  would  of  course 
share  our  values. 

OK,  now  you  had  a  second  question.  Would  }Tou  repeat  that,  Mr. 
Robinson,  please? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  I  asked  you  secondly  why  do  you  think  many 
developing  countries  accept  U.S.  population  assistance,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  asking  for  more. 

Mrs.  Engel.  First  of  all,  I  think — if  developing  nations  had  a 
.  choice  in  taking  population  control  programs  as  opposed  to  what  we 
would  consider  positive  alternatives — for  example,  funds  for  indig- 
enous farming  activities  to  stimulate  food  development  and  food 
preservation.  I  think  if  they  were  given  a  free  choice,  most  of  the 
developing  countries  and  the  persons  that  I  would  associate  with 
them  would  choose  the  latter.  In  other  words,  they  would  choose 
alternatives. 

If  you  look  at  the  wide  perspective — and  here  I  make  a  specific 
reference  to  Latin  America — the  Latin  American  governmental  birth 
control  policies  came  into  existence  on  July  22,  1965,  that  is  when 
USAID  declared  its  task  under  Title  X  to  promote  government  fam- 
ily planning  and  population  growth  programs. 

Generally  speaking,  the  population  control  initially  is  directed 
from  outside  rather  than  in  developing  nations  themselves.  For 
example,  let  me  take  the  situation  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  architect  of  the  Colombian  program  was  Bernard  Berebon 
of  the  Population  Council,  which  is,  of  course,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Rockefeller  family. 

That  program  was  actually  designed  in  New  York.  Because  of  the 
activities  that  had  gone  on  prior  to  the  official  act  of  sending  down 
the  population  control  directions,  certain  things  had  already  been 
established  in  Colombia. 

For  example — and  this  is  probably  true  of  most  Latin  American 
countries — family  planning  was  integrated  into  maternal  and  child 
health  programs.  There  were  a  number  of  programs  designed  for 
so-called  economic  incentives  and  disincentives,  the  linking  of  ability 
to  get  powdered  milk  for  one's  child,  linked  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  pill  or  IUD. 

Then  the  powerful  foundations — for  example,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  agencies  such  as  Pro-Familia — took  from  Colombia 
and  brought  to  the  United  States  a  whole  group  of  agreeable  tech- 
nocrats who  are  very  efficient  at  contraception,  sterilization,  and 
abortion. 
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Then  these  USAID  trained  technocrats  go  back  to  their  home- 
lands. AID  sends  them  back  to  Colombia  with  all  this  spanking 
new  equipment  and  they  open  a  clinic. 

Then  the  propaganda  machine  in  Colombia  goes  into  action.  None 
of  this  was  what  I  would  call  indigenous.  The  people  are  really  not 
aware  of  the  source  of  the  propaganda,  the  thrust,  as  being  outside, 
because  the  issue  of  population  control  is  often  under  the  guise  of 
improving  maternal  and  child  health  care.  There's  very  little  hon- 
esty in  dealing  with  Latin  American  population  control  programs. 


who  are  Malthusian  in  creed,  who  have  been  placed  in  strategic 
positions  within  the  demographic  policy  structure  of  government, 
and  so  you  have  all  these  considerations. 

You  have  mass  propaganda,  literally  the  mental  and  psychologi- 
cal rape  of  the  masses.  A  demographic  crisis  is  created.  You  have  all 
these  things,  and  for  the  most  part  the  source  is  not  from  within. 
The  source — the  impetus  for  the  programs  came  from  without, 
mainly  USAID  and  various  agencies  such  as  the  UNFPA  and 


Then,  after  the  initial  attack  from  the  outside  they  have  now  in- 
filtrated many  Latin  American  countries  so  that  the  government 
structures,  the  key  people  within  the  government  structures,  are  the 
very  same  people  who  were  originally  on  the  outside  looking  in. 

So  I  would  say  that  these  are  not  particularly  welcome  programs, 
and  I  don't  think  they  do  anything  to  promote  the  U.S.  image 
abroad,  and  that  if  given  their  choice  that  many  developing  coun- 
tries would  pick  other  alternatives. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  Dr.  Teitelbaum? 

Dr.  Teitelbaum.  Mrs.  Engel,  I  have  a  few  questions  for  you. 

On  the  Latin  American  issue  you  raised  just  now,  you  indicated 
that  policies  on  population  started  currently  with  AID  funds,  and 
that  these  programs  were  not  indigenous  and  were  directed  from 
the  outside. 

Do  you  apply  these  characterizations  to  the  two  largest  countries 
in  Latin  America — Brazil  and  Mexico — or  are  these  to  be  applied 
only  to  Colombia  and  other  smaller  countries? 

Mrs.  Engel.  I  would  say  that  would  probably  be  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception. 

Dr.  Teitelbaum.  So  you  think  that  Mexico  and  Brazil  are  under- 
taking national  family  planning  programs  directed  from  outside. 

Mrs.  Engel.  Well  you  see,  as  I  tried  to  clarify,  the  initial  thrust 
was  definitely  one  from  the  outside,  but  now  the  persons  in  policy- 
making positions  are  in  key  positions  within  government,  so  now 
it  looks  like  it's  spontaneous  government  reaction. 

Dr.  Teitelbaum.  OK,  the  other  question  I  have  is,  do  you — I  sense 
a  disagreement  in  your  testimony  with  previous  testimony  today  by 
Dr.  Tabah  of  the  United  Nations.  I  wish  he  were  here  so  you  could 
engage  in  colloquy,  because  he  reported  to  us — and  you  will  have 
heard  this — on  an  official  governmental  survey  undertaken  by  the 
United  Nations,  which  showed  that  governments  representing  81 
percent — if  I  have  the  number  correct — 81  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Third  World,  wished  to  see  lower  population  growth 
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rates  in  their  own  country  and  are  prepared  to  provide  their  own 
policies  and  resources  in  order  to  expedite  the  declines  in  fertility. 

Now,  do  you  have  different  evidence  based  upon  your  sources 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  international  survey  of  the  United 
Nations  ? 

Mrs.  Exgel.  I  would  say  that  there — I  think  throughout  the  tes- 
timony I  distinguished  between  what  I  would  call  the  micro  level  of 
activity — in  other  wrords,  the  family  unit  and  the  individual  choices, 
and  so  forth,  as  opposed  to  what  might  be  called  the  macro  level,  the 
national  level  and  governmental  level.  So  having  made  that  distinc- 
tion, let  me  say  that  there  are  many  governments  who  instead  of 
instituting  the  necessaiy  reforms  would  like  to  make  the  so  called 
population  explosion  the  scapegoat  for  the  ills  that  plague  their 
societies.  So  it  very  well  may  be  true  that  there  are  governments 
who  would  like  to  see  increased  population  control  programs,  as  a 
substitute  for  various  reforms  that  might  be  stimulated  by  demo- 
graphic pressures. 

But  what  I  was  basically  talking  about  was  the  grassroots  people 
in  the  developing  countries  are  not  banging  down  the  doors  at  the 
family  planning  clinics.  They  would  rather  bang  down  the  doors  of 
agencies  providing  milk,  and  so  forth,  for  the  young. 
-  Mr.  Scheuer.  Well,  you've  been  extremely  patient  with  us.  You 
certainly  presented  your  viewpoint  in  a  very  articulate,  compas- 
sionate and  impressive  way.  I  think  you  were  both  intelligent  and 
impassioned. 

And  you've  given  us  a  great  deal  to  think  about,  and  we  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  patience. 

Mrs.  Exgel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Whereupon,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 


HEARINGS  TO  RECEIVE  TESTIMONY  ON  POPULATION, 
RESOURCES,  AND  NORTH-SOUTH  RELATIONS 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19,  1978 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Committee  ox  Population, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  task  force  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  345, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Paul  Simon  presiding. 

Members  in  attendance :  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Ms.  Collins. 

Also  present:  Dr.  Teitelbaum,  Mr.  Robinson,  Ms.  Williamson, 
•Mr.  Baron,  Ms.  Nyrop,  Ms.  Boone,  Ms.  Pincus. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  This  is  the  second 
day  of  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Population  on  the  sub- 
ject of  population  and  development  assistance. 

Today  we  have  a  very  interesting  set  of  witnesses.  We  will  have 
two  panels:  The  first  will  speak  on  "Population,  Food,  Energy,  and 
the  Environment,"  and  the  second  on  "International  Cooperation 
and  World  Population  Growth." 

Our  leadoif  witness  is  Ambassador  Donald  Mills,  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Jamaica  to  the  United  Nations.  Ambassador  Mills 
is  President  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  and 
Chairman  of  the  Group  of  77  countries  of  the  developing  world 
which  are  pushing  for  structural  changes  in  the  economic  and  po- 
litical relationship  between  the  North  and  the  South,  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  New  International  Economic  Order. 

Those  who  have  read  Ambassador  Mills'  statement  would  agree 
that  it's  a  brilliant,  incisive,  remarkably  clear  and  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  problem.  He  has  just  flown  in  from  Geneva  and  will 
fly  back  shortly.  We're  flattered  that  you  made  this  great  effort  to 
be  with  us  and  we  look  forward,  with  great  anticipation,  to  what 
you  have  to  say,  Ambassador  Mills. 

Your  complete  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  record.  What  you 
might  wish  to  do  is  just  chat  with  us  for  10  or  15  minutes,  and  then 
I'm  sure  we'll  have  some  questions  for  you. 

We're  delighted  and  honored  that  you  made  such  a  great  effort  to 
be  with  us,  and  we're  looking  forward  to  your  testimony. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR  DONALD  MILLS,  PERMANENT 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  JAMAICA  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS, 
PRESIDENT  OF  ECOSOC,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  GROUP  OF  77 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  p.  385.] 

Ambassador  Mills.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  have  been  asked  to  come  and  join  in  this  discussion.  It  is 
an  unaccustomed  privilege;  it's  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  a  privilege  to  be  here,  and  any  spe- 
cial effort  which  I  may  have  made  to  get  here  is  merely  an  indica- 
tion of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  considerable  importance  of  the 
committee's  work,  and,  I  would  say,  the  importance  of  people  like 
myself  accepting  the  opportunities  which  have  been  offered  to  join 
in  discussions  of  this  nature. 

I  think  we  are  faced  with  major  global  problems  which  influence 
both  developed  and  developing  countries,  and  there  is  a  great  need 
for  more  discussion,  more  interaction  both  inside  and  outside — I 
would  say  particularly  outside — of  the  United  Nations.  So,  again, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  and  thank  yon. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  committee  is  concerned  with  the  question 
of  population  and  development  assistance.  In  examining  this  issue, 
I  believe  that  you  will  be  looking  at  a  number  of  connected  matters, 
one  of  them  being  the  relations  between  industrialized  and  develop- 
ing countries,  between  north  and  south.  It  is  in  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular issue  that  I  have  been  asked  to  participate,  especially  to  give 
the  positions  and  viewpoints  of  developing  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman  in  the  North-South  dialogue,  little  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  population  factor,  but  it  is  clearly  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  relationship  between  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries, and  this.  I  believe,  will  become  more  evident  in  future  years. 

We  all  face  the  prospect  of  a  world  which  has  a  large  number  of  poor 
countries  with  very  large  populations  increasing  at  a  high  rate,  rela- 
tively speaking,  alongside  a  small  group  of  countries  with  relatively 
small  and  slowly  increasing  populations,  with  a  considerable  imbalance 
in  the  distribution  of  income,  opportunity,  and  use  of  the  available 
resources  of  the  world  between  the  two  groups. 

The  political  and  economic  consequences  of  this,  which  are  already 
being  felt,  will  become,  I  believe,  more  marked  over  the  years  ahead 
as  these  imbalances  in  numbers,  income  and  wealth  increase. 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  imperative  that  efforts  be  made,  and 
made  now,  to  move  the  global  society  onto  a  path  which  will  more 
and  more  correct  the  imbalances.  Some  of  these  imbalances,  in  the 
view  of  developing  countries,  derive  in  large  part  from  historical 
circumstances  which  include  the  past  relationship  between  what 
were  then  colonies  and  a  number  of  countries  in  the  North  Atlantic 
community. 

The  colonial  system  and  the  political  and  economic  developments 
of  the  past  have  produced  an  international  economic  system  and  a 
set  of  relationships  in  which  those  countries  which,  in  the  main, 
were  parts  of  the  colonial  holdings,  have  occupied  a  subsidiary  posi- 
tion. They  have  been  unable,  by  reason  of  such  a  position,  to  par- 
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ticipate  fully  in  global  economic  activity  and  in  decisionmaking  in 
that  sphere  or  to  obtain,  in  our  view,  an  equitable  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  such  activity. 

This  issue  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  particularly  in  the 
U.N.  system,  for  many  years.  But  the  political  circumstances  have 
changed  dramatically  over  the  past  two  decades,  as  scores  of  coun- 
tries, which  were  former  colonies,  have  become  independent  and 
begun  to  participate  in  international  affairs. 

In  the  past  4  years,  the  call  came  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
relationships  between  developed  and  developing  countries,  for  the 
Xew  International  Economic  Order.  This  issue  has  become  more  and 
more  the  primary  concern  of  all  countries. 

At  first,  man}-  industrialized  countries  reacted  negatively  to  the 
idea  of  structural  change  in  the  global  system  and  to  many  of  the 
specific  proposals  made  by  the  developing  countries.  However,  from 
the  outset,  a  number  of  industrialized  countries  supported  the  call 
for  structural  change. 

Xow,  after  many  conferences  and  negotiations  inside  and  outside 
of  the  U.N.  system,  in  our  view,  very  little  by  way  of  concrete  prog- 
ress has  been  achieved.  We  are  now  reaching  a  critical  stage  in  terms 
of  the  relationships  between  developed  and  developing  countries  and 
the  general  state  of  the  world  economy. 

This  present  situation  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  because  of  the 
lack  of  consensus  on  the  proposals  which  have  been  put  forward.  As 
I  say,  the  present  state  of  the  global  economy  is  another  major  cause 
for  concern.  The  developing  countries  argued  3  or  4  years  ago  that 
the  present  economic  system  had  ceased  to  serve  the  interests  of  even 
the  industrialized  countries  around  whose  interest  it  evolved.  A  new 
system  was  needed  to  serve  the  interest  of  both  the  industrialized 
countries  and  the  rest  of  the  global  community  on  an  equitable  basis. 

To  date,  there  are  many  persons  in  industrialized  countries  who 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  international  economic  system  is  suf- 
fering not  merely  from  some  temporary  indisposition,  but  from  a 
serious  and  fundamental  illness.  We  hear  these  statements  repeat- 
edly, and  they  come  from  industrialized  countries,  and  we  in  the 
developing  countries  see  this  as  a  further  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  a  restructured  system  which  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  all 
countries. 

It  is  being  said  more  and  more,  certainly  in  North  America  and 
in  European  countries,  and  by  officials  in  many  cases,  that  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  industrialized  countries  will  depend  on  the 
building  of  the  economies  of  the  developing  countries  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  more  equitable  partnership  between  the  two  groups  of 
countries. 

In  the  face  of  the  very  serious  difficulties  industrialized  countries 
are  experiencing  today,  there  have  been  many  indications  and  state- 
ments in  those  countries  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  old  remedies 
which  were  applied  to  deal  with  economic  problems,  and  a  sense  of 
uncertainty  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  serious 
difficulties. 

Tensions  have  arisen  between  industrialized  countries  in  discus- 
sions about  what  one  or  another  country  should  do  in  the  face  of  the 
economic  difficulties.  Of  course,  developing  countries  with  more 
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fragile  economies  suffered  more  in  such  circumstances,  but  I  under- 
line, Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  serious  dilemma  in  the  world,  in 
relation  to  the  problems  of  internal  development  in  developed  and 
developing  countries,  and  the  problems  of  global  economic  activity 
and  development.  Statements  and  comments  in  the  press  in  Europe 
and  North  America  clearly  seem  to  indicate  a  sense  of  our  having 
lost  our  way.  It  is  a  problem  which  equally  faces  all  countries. 

In  considering  the  question  relating  to  development  assistance 
and  population,  may  I  suggest,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  full  ac- 
count be  taken  of  these  changes  in  perception  concerning  the  global 
economy  and  global  economic  relationships  which  have  taken  place 
over  the  years. 

It  is  now  realized,  I  believe,  that  development  assistance,  while 
having  a  significant  role  to  play  in  the  future,  has  ceased  to  be  the 
centerpiece  of  the  relationship  between  developed  and  developing 
countries.  During  the  1960's  and  19T0's,  we  have  seen  disappoint- 
ments and  failures  of  our  expectations  that  aid  could,  by  itself,  sig- 
nificantly change  the  conditions  in  developing  countries  and  alter 
the  relationships  between  developed  and  developing  countries. 

We  have  seen  the  disappointments  of  the  development  decades 
and  the  international  development  strategy.  Many  developing  coun- 
tries have  found,  including  my  own  country  of  Jamaica,  that  after 
years  of  strenuous  and  dedicated  efforts,  the  process  of  development 
at  both  the  national  and  the  global  levels  is  a  most  complex  one.  We 
have  always  tended  to  oversimplify  the  problems  and  the  pre- 
scriptions. 

It  now  seems  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  task 
to  remove  the  manifestations  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  a  country ;  it 
is  a  task  one  which  calls  for  fundamental  political,  social,  and  economic 
changes.  I'd  like  to  underline,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  position 
applies  not  only  to  developing  countries  but  to  developed  countries 
also.  The  eradication  of  poverty,  even  in  rich  countries,  has  caused 
serious  difficulties  with  respect  to  both  concept  and  approach.  I 
believe  this  has  demonstrated  itself  as  a  complex  matter  which  calls 
for  more  fundamental  examination  and  change  than  we  might  have 
believed  necessary  in  the  past. 

So  it  has  become  clear  that  diminishing  the  gap  in  income  and 
opportunity  between  countries  calls  for  fundamental  changes  in  the 
relationships  between  these  countries,  as  well  as  changes  in  attitudes. 
Developing  countries  have  therefore  put  forward  proposals  relating 
to  international  trade  and  the  restructuring  of  world  trade,  as  well 
as  to  investment  and  new  approaches,  new  partnerships,  and  new 
attitudes  with  regard  to  investment.  They  have  also  put  forward 
proposals  regarding  the  distribution  of  industrial  activity. 

For  example,  at  present,  only  about  7  percent  of  total  industrial 
production  takes  place  in  developing  countries.  One  of  the  aims  of 
developing  countries,  which  they  are  trying  to  have  accepted  by  the 
international  community,  is  that,  by  the  year  2000,  25  percent  of 
world  industrial  activity  should  take  place  in  developing  countries. 
We  are  aware  of  the  complex  social,  political,  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  would  be  encountered  in  attempting  to  achieve  this,  but 
we  think  it  is  worthy  of  achievement. 
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We  have  put  forward  proposals  concerning  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology from  developed  to  developing  countries,  the  transfer  of 
resources,  and  other  things. 

These  proposals  are  all  subjects  of  discussion  and  negotiation  in 
the  U.N.  system  under  the  broad  heading  of  the  new  international 
economic  order.  The  lack  of  significant  results  from  these  negotia- 
tions is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  developing  countries  and  to  all 
of  us,  but  we  persist  in  our  efforts,  as  the  alternative — in  particular, 
the  perpetuation  of  the  wide  gap  between  the  two  sectors  of  the 
world  and  the  perpetuation  of  gross  poverty  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world — are  unacceptable. 

There  has  been  a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  developing 
countries  that  most  of  the  initiative,  most  of  the  resources  required 
for  their  development  must  continue  to  come  from  within  these 
countries.  It  is  also  true  that  the  requirements  of  internal  economic 
and  social  justice  must  be  seen  as  complementary  to  the  issue  of 
global  economic  and  social  justice. 

But  we  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  insist  on  a  strict  system  of 
conditionally  which  requires  specific  performance  on  the  part  of 
developing  countries  as  a  qualification  for  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  global  economic  justice  and  the  necessary  restructur- 
ing of  the  international  economic  system. 

In  the  field  of  population,  developing  countries  must  also  see  the 
relationship  between  poverty  and  population  growth  and  derive 
policies  and  programs  which  can  bring  a  better  balance  between 
population  and  development.  But  it  is  not  a  simple  task,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  developed  countries  themselves  has  shown. 

In  this  respect,  a  balance  must  necessarily  be  achieved  between 
national  concerns  and  the  interests  of  individuals  who  are  most 
directly  affected  by  population  issues.  A  central  concern  must  be  the 
effect  of  large  families  on  those  who  have  the  first  responsibility  for 
looking  after  them,  and  most  particularly  on  the  mothers. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  countries  and  individuals  to  escape  the  trap 
of  poverty,  it  must  be  recognized,  I  think,  that  the  surest  way  to  the 
establishment  of  a  better  balance  between  population  growth  and 
personal  and  national  well-being  is  the  improveme?it  of  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  people  and  the  countries  involved. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  move  toward  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic order  is  not  merely  the  eradication  of  poverty,  though  this  is 
a  major  element  in  the  process.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a  global 
economic  system  and  a  set  of  relationships  between  countries  which 
allow  full  opportunity  for  the  achievement  of  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory ways  of  life  for  all  people  and  for  their  full  participation  as 
equals  in  global  affairs. 

Development  assistance  is  required  in  greater  volume  to  advance 
this  process,  and  the  lag  in  such  resources  flowing  to  developing 
countries  has  been  most  unfortunate.  It  is  hoped  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  bring  about  a  significant  increase  in  these  transfers,  which 
are  greatly  needed  and  greatly  appreciated. 

But  the  establishment  of  means  whereby  developing  countries  can 
earn  a  greater  and  more  equitable  share  in  the  fruits  of  global  eco- 
nomic activity,  along  with  increased  efforts  by  those  countries  with 
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respect  to  their  internal  development  processes,  are  the  main  require- 
ments for  the  achievement  of  the  aim  of  a  more  just  and  equitable 
global  society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  forthright  and 
impressive  statement. 

We  have  four  task  forces  within  this  committee.  It  is  our  policy 
that  when  one  or  two  members  do  the  work  in  organizing  a  task 
force,  we  ask  them  to  chair  the  hearings.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  turn 
the  chair  of  this  hearing  over  to  Congressman  Paul  Simon,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  is  one  of  our  very  distinguished,  hard-working  and  elo- 
quent spokesmen.  He  himself  has  written  a  book  about  the  global 
food  situation  and  is  an  expert  in  this  area,  as  well  as  being  a  highly 
effective  and  hard-working  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  for  your  excellent  statement.  Be- 
cause we  have  a  number  of  witnesses  today,  I  am  going  to  take  the 
Chair's  prerogative  of  limiting  myself  and  members  to  5  minutes  on 
questions,  if  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Congressman  Scheuer  is  suggesting  that  we  make  an  exception  to 
that  for  our  initial  witness,  and  we  will  do  that. 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Simon.  Let  me  ask  the  first  question,  Mr.  Ambassador.  In 
reading  about  the  new  international  economic  order,  I  sometimes  have 
a  hard  time  grasping  the  specifics. 

If  you  could  fashion  this  New  International  Economic  order  in  any 
way  possible,  how  would  you  structure  it? 

Ambassador  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  of 
the  global  dialog.  If  one  looks  back  at  the  development  of  the  dis- 
cussion over  the  1950's  and  1960'S  as  developing  countries  came  in, 
they  switched  the  focus  of  the  U.N.  system — the  international  dia- 
log— more  and  more  to  development  matters,  aid  being  one  of  the 
main  concerns  of  the  time. 

Slowly,  development  perceptions  widened.  My  own  country  be- 
came independent  in  1962,  having  been  struggling  with  its  own  in- 
ternal development  for  some  years  and  learning  slowly  a  little  bit 
about  development.  In  the  TLX.,  not  only  developing  countries,  but 
countries  like  the  United  States  and  others — getting  away  from  the 
cold  war  situation — became  concerned  more  and  more  with  world 
poverty  and  matters  of  world  development,  slowly  developed  ideas, 
slowly  realized  that  aid  was  not  enough.  Out  of  this,  the  develop- 
ment decade  came. 

The  United  States  played  a  great  role  in  this  and  in  the  concept 
of  the  international  development  strategy.  These  ideas  contained 
many  of  the  ingredients  of  what  is  now  called  the  new  international 
economic  order.  So  the  process  was  rather  gradual. 

For  instance,  UNCTAD  was  set  up  in  1964  because  of  a  dissatis- 
faction with  the  functioning  of  the  U.N.  system  in  relation  to  trade 
and  development.  The  developing  countries  pressed  for  this,  and 
many  of  the  things  which  have  been  advocated  by  developing  coun- 
tries in  UNCTAD  over  the  years  appear  in  the  new  international  eco- 
nomic order;  for  example,  the  restructuring  of  world  trade  and  the 
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change  in  the  situation  so  that  developing  countries  would  no  longer  be 
committed,  by  and  large,  to  being  producers  of  raw  materials  and 
importers  of  manufactured  goods,  which  is  what  the  classic  colonial 
situation  provided  for  them. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  world  marketing,  shipping,  and  com- 
munications systems  lent  itself  to  this  situation — this  particular  di- 
vision of  labor  which  had,  of  course,  political  implications. 

The  United  Nations  Industrial  Development  Organization  was 
set  up  out  of  a  concern  for  more  industrial  development  in  the  Third 
World.  In  1974,  at  the  seventh  special  session,  many  of  these  per- 
ceptions were  pulled  together,  with  some  additional  ones,  into  what 
is  called  the  New  International  Economic  Order. 

There,  for  instance,  pride  of  place  is  taken  by  trade,  particularly 
the  commodities :  What  can  be  done  with  regard  to  access  by  (level- 
ing countries  to  the  markets  of  the  industrialized  countries;  greater 
processing  of  their  raw  materials  and  the  exporting  of  more  proc- 
essed products;  stabilization  of  export  earnings — because  develop- 
ing countries'  incomes  were  fluctuating  widely  as  prices  and  market 
conditions  fluctuated. 

So  we  have  a  complex,  then,  of  proposals  concerning  trade  and 
commodity  trade  in  particular. 

On  investment,  particularly  through  the  Charter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States  which  Mexico  promoted,  there  is  a  groat 
deal  said  about  the  rights  of  countries  to  their  mineral  resources — 
whether  it's  the  United  States  of  America  or  Jamaica  or  any  other 
country — and  the  conditions  under  which  private  investment  would 
operate.  This  is  very  controversial,  but  that  again  became  a  major 
element  in  the  New  International  Economic  Order.  In  regard  to  indus- 
trial development  developing  countries  which  now  account  for  only  7 
percent  of  world  output  have  a  set  target  of  25  percent  of  production 
by  these  countries  by  the  year  2000. 

The  trasfer  of  technology  is  a  major  area  in  the  New  International 
Economic  Order,  which  is  concerned  with  the  terms  on  which  develop- 
ing countries  acquire  technology  from  developed  countries.  These  are 
now,  in  many  respects,  prohibitive.  The  technology  belongs  to  the 
people  who  produced  it,  but  we  believe  that  on  a  more  equitable  ex- 
change basis,  developing  countries  can  acquire  that  technology  with- 
out the  cost  being  as  high  and  the  circumstances  being  as  difficult 
as  they  are  now. 

So  the  New  International  Economic  Order  is  concerned  with  specific 
sectoral  matters.  But  I  would  like  to  stress,  sir  that  if  one  looks  at  the 
declaration  which  goes  with  the  new  international  economic  order  and 
which  came  from  the  General  Assembly  in  1974,  the  main  concern  is 
the  creation  of  a  world  which  is  an  equitable  one  in  the  relationships 
between  countries  and  peoples. 

We  have  been  forced  to  prescribe  in  more  and  more  detail,  be- 
cause we  are  the  advocates  for  change.  What  we  would  like  to  Bee  is 
others  who  accept  the  notion  of  the  need  for  change  and  the  need 
for  such  a  world,  to  join  us  in  the  process  of  creating  this  son  of 
world  and  in  putting  forward  ideas.  We  would  then  not  be  the  only 
ones  who  are  making  these  proposals,  but  Ave  would  have  joined  our 
efforts  with  those  of  industrialized  countries  who  see  the  need  and 
see  the  benefits  which  they  will  derive  from  such  an  improved  global 
society. 
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Mr.  Simon.  Our  specific  task  is  to  look  at  this  population  question. 
Obviously,  one  of  the  ways  of  encouraging  a  more  stable  population 
is  to  improve  economic  conditions.  Beyond  that,  how  should  the 
United  States  carry  out  its  policy  of  discouraging  population  growth 
within  our  country  and  abroad  without  looking  as  though  we  have 
a  heavy  hand?  You  understand  our  dilemma. 

Ambassador  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  found  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  a  diplomat — in  the  doubtful  position  of  being  a  diplo- 
mat— I  at  one  time  was  closely  associated  with  population  matters. 
I  worked  in  the  field  of  statistics  and  population.  I  was  research 
manager  on  a  research  project  in  Jamaica  in  the  1950's,  sponsored 
and  financed  by  a  few  American  foundations.  The  project  attempted 
to  find  out  what  people's  attitudes  in  Jamaica  were — particularly 
working  class  women — toward  family  life,  chilclbearing,  the  bringing 
up  of  families,  the  size  of  families,  and  birth  control. 

In  recent  years  I  have  not  been  as  closely  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  these  issues.  I  was  Director  of  Economic  Planning 
when  Jamaica  put  out  its  5-year  plan  in  1963.  The  plan  indicated 
that  the  government  would  encourage  family  planning — and  I  know 
some  of  the  struggle  that  went  into  the  making  of  that  decision. 
It  is,  as  you  know  better  than  I  do,  a  most  delicate  matter. 

There  has  been,  in  many  developing  countries,  some  suspicion,  as 
you  imply,  about  the  interest  which  comes  from  outside  in  relation 
to  these  matters. 

I  believe,  after  many  years  of  association  with  this  field  and  con- 
cerns about  global  population  and  national  population  problems, 
that  the  essence  of  the  problem  is  the  individual.  I  think  that,  rec- 
ognizing the  delicacy  of  the  position  of  a  country  like  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  developing  countries,  really  what  is  required 
is  for  the  developing  country  to  promote  its  own  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter so  that  you  become  a  partner  and  not  someone  who's  pushing  in 
.the  direction  of  the  necessary  programs  and  policies. 

It's  very  difficult  to  work,  I  would  imagine,  in  a  country  which 
itself  has  not  seen  the  need  for  some  sort  of  population  policy.  For 
an  outside  interest  to  go  in — whether  it's  the  United  Nations  or  the 
United  States — there  is  the  great  danger  that  it  will  be  viewed  with 
some  suspicion.  After  all,  the  governments  in  countries  like  mine 
had  a  very  difficult  time  getting  over  the  well-known  political  and 
social  obstacles  in  this  matter. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  answer  to  your  question  would  be  to 
spend  your  first  efforts  in  trying  subtly  to  get  the  government  to 
see  what  its  own  best  interest  might  be.  There  are  countries  which 
do  not  agree  that  numbers  are  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  and  it  is  a 
sensitive  area  if  one  attempts  to  tell  a  country  what  the  size  of  its 
population  might  be  ideally. 

I  believe  that  nobody  can  seriously  argue  against  the  right  of 
each  woman  to  the  knowledge  that  she  can  control  her  destiny  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  children  she  may  have.  Whatever  arguments 
you  might  run  into  about  national  population  growth  or  levels,  it 
is  the  right,  I  believe,  of  every  woman  to  have  that  knowledge.  In 
my  country,  it  has  taken  a  long  time  for  women  to  discover  this.  It 
is  revolutionary  when  they  do.  After  that,  I  think  the  rest  of  the 
policy  will  evolve. 

So  I  would  say  that  your  approach  might  go  on  these  two  bases. 
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Mr.  Sniox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  Mr.  Scheuer? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  pass  to  Mr.  Erlenhorn. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Erlenborn? 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  very  interesting  tes- 
timony. I,  like  my  colleague  Mr.  Simon,  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
really  identifying  what  is  meant  by  the  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order,  a  phrase  that  I've  heard  used  many  times  in  the  inter- 
national forum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  kind  of  preoccupy 
many  of  the  countries —  the  Group  of  77  in  particular — in  just  about 
every  international  forum,  whether  it  be  International  Women's  Year 
meeting  in  Mexico  or  UXCTAD  in  Nairobi. 

But  some  feel  that  it  is  rather  like  a  welfare  program,  in  that  it 
calls  for  a  redistribution  of  wealth  without  any  necessary  concomi- 
tant change  in  the  productive  capacities  of  the  various  nations  in- 
volved. Is  that  an  incorrect  perception?  Do  you  feel  that  produc- 
tivity— contribution  to  the  world  economy — should  be  a  part  of  and 
a  precondition  to  a  redistribution  of  the  world's  economic  resources? 

Ambassador  Mills.  I  would  accept  your  term  "should  be  a  part 
of  it,"  but  not  a  precondition,  because  we  are  witnessing  a  dynamic 
process  in  this  respect.  Developing  countries  must  increase  their  pro- 
duction and  their  productivity.  In  such  matters  as  food,  there  is  a 
need  for  greater  production;  in  respect  to  industrial  goods,  there  is 
also  a  great  need.  But  we  immediately  run  into  the  question  of  the 
marketing  of  these  goods — and  that's  an  issue  facing  both  industrial- 
ized and  developing  countries  in  their  relationships — and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  imports  by  industrialized  countries  of  more  manufac- 
tured goods  from  developing  countries.  But  we  do  have  to  increase 
our  output  and  our  productivity. 

But  then,  if  we  look  at  the  immediate  situation,  the  principle  of 
permanent  sovereignty  over  natural  resources — which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  all  countries  including  the  United  States — simply  states 
that  those  resources,  and  in  particular  mineral  resources,  that  are 
within  your  borders  are  the  property  of  the  people  of  your  country. 

It  is  also  significant  in  terms  of  the  internal  implications  because 
it  means  that  people  inside  a  country  can  see  it  as  implying  that  the 
resources  are  for  the  people  and  for  future  generations  also. 

So  where  we  move  from  a  situation  where  the  mineral  resources 
in  a  country  were  in  the  ownership  of  someone  outside,  to  the  cor- 
rection of  that,  in  my  view,  we  imply,  in  a  sense  an  immediate  re- 
distribution of  wealth — but  more  accurately,  a  restoration  of  the 
rights  of  ownership.  One,  of  course,  could  not  apply  that  to  all  other 
forms  of  property. 

One  does  not  take  away,  for  instance,  the  property  of  a  company 
that  is  in  a  country.  The  question  of  nationalization  is  a  very  burn- 
ing question;  that's  a  different  issue. 

So  to  the  extent  that  any  redistribution  of  wealth  may  be  in- 
volved, as  I  said,  it  would  be  in  those  cases  related  to  the  principle 
of  sovereignty  over  national  resources.  The  redistribution  of  income 
is  a  different  matter,  now.  You  have  this,  in  relation  to  current  situ- 
ations, in  trade.  We  believe,  in  the  developing  countries,  that  in 
many  instances,  especially  where  our  raw  materials  are  concerned, 
if  you  look  at  what  the  consumer  pays  and  what  the  producer  re- 
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ceives,  there  is  a  wide  margin,  and  it  is  how  that  margin  is  dis- 
tributed that  is  at  issue.  Without  increasing  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, wherever  he  may  be,  there  is  a  more  equitable  basis  on  which 
the  margin  can  be  distributed. 

As  in  all  cases — whether  in  a  small  bargain  between  two  people 
or  in  trade  between  countries — how  the  margin  is  shared  is  not  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  objective  consideration.  It  is  based  on  the  abili- 
ties—the bargaining  abilities  and  other  capabilities  of  those  con- 
cerned. 

In  terms  of  equity,  we  believe — and  we've  already  seen  examples 
of  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  that  margin — that  a  redistribution  of 
income  can  take  place  on  the  basis  of  equity  without  either  side  los- 
ing anything  that  it  could  regard  as  a  legitimate  claim. 

We  have  to  concentrate,  as  I  said,  on  those  changes  which  can  take 
place  now  in  the  pursuit  of  equity,  and  those  which  will  come  as  we 
move  into  the  future.  Developing  countries  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  to  demonstrate  their  own  capability  in  the  matter  of  a  greater 
opportunity  for  participation  in  global  economic  activity. 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  I  couldn't  help  but  think,  when  you  were  ex- 
plaining in  a  very  eloquent  manner,  how  we  could  increase  the  share 
of  the  producer  of  the  raw  materials  without  making  the  ultimate 
consumer  pay  a  vastly  inflated  price,  that  you  would  have  done  an 
excellent  job  representing  the  farmers  a  week  or  two  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  were  discussing  a  very  similar  problem: 
seeing  that  the  farmers  get  a  larger  share  of  what  is  ultimately  paid 
by  the  consumer  without  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Ambassador  Mills.  If  I  may  say  so,  sir,  there  are  many  parallels 
between  the  issues  being  discussed  at  the  international  level  and 
those  at  the  national  level.  We  tend  to  make  heavy  weather  about 
certain  matters,  and  I've  found  personally  that  there  are  many, 
many  cases  in  which  there  are  internal  difficulties — for  instance,  in 
the  relations  between  small  communities  and  large  communities 
within  a  country  like  the  United  States,  in  the  establishment,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  major  enterprise  in  a  community  which  was  previously 
based  on  small  enterprise. 

We  have  many  similar  problems.  We  have  the  problems  of  a  min- 
ing corporation  which  comes  into  a  community,  bringing  capital, 
management,  technology,  and  in  a  sense  creating  difficulties  for  that 
smaller  community  in  hosting  such  a  major  enterprise.  There  are 
many  parallels,  and  we  would  wish  that  the  issues  which  are  unique 
to  the  relationships  between  developed  and  developing  countries 
would  be  seen  as  such.  If  those  which  have  parallels  within  countries 
could  be  identified,  I  think  we'd  have  a  better  understanding,  since 
they  would  be  seen  as  universal. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  The  context  in  which  we're  discussing  world  pop- 
ulation today  is  development  assistance.  Let  me  say  that  I  was  im- 
pressed with  your  discussion  on  pages  17  and  18,  where  you  were 
talking  about  basic  human  needs  and  a  complex  and  wider  process 
of  development  and  social  and  economic  change,  "designed  to  re- 
move the  indignities  of  poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity,  and  to  build 
a  viable  community  which  more  and  more  satisfies  the  wide  range 
of  requirements  of  its  members." 

I  know,  from  what  you  said  earlier,  that  you're  also  quite  con- 
scious of  the  need  not  to  impose  from  outside  on  a  country  the  values 
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of  other  countries,  but  to  protect  the  independence  and  autonomy  of 
each  country. 

Let  me  ask  you  this :  if  we  have  one  or  more  or  a  large  group  of 
lesser  developed  countries  that  may  not  be  establishing  the  mecha- 
nism within  their  own  country  of  land  redistribution,  redistribution 
of  the  economic  gains  that  may  come  through  greater  trade  and  the 
new  economic  order,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  should  the  developed 
community  establish  some  standards  that  would  direct  development 
assistance  into  those  countries  that  are  improving  the  lot  of  the  citi- 
zens within  thir  borders? 

Should  we,  as  a  precondition  to  development  assistance,  require 
that  someone  other  than  the  power  structure  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment be  the  beneficiary  of  the  new  resources  flowing  into  the 
underdeveloped  country  ? 

Ambassador  Mills.  I  think  that  we've  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
dilemma  here.  I  believe  that  those  countries — developing  countries 
in  particular — wo  do  not  move  on  the  path  of  greater  social  justice 
will  find  that  the  internal  political  pressures  on  them  will  increase 
greatly.  It  has  always  been  so,  but  it  will  increase  much  more  rap- 
idly now  because  of  communications  and  because  there's  a  global 
dialog. 

How  you  deal  with  the  question  of  a  country  whose  people  are 
deprived  because  of  the  character  of  its  government — and  it's  not 
only  the  government  and  the  people  who  happen  to  be  in  power;  it's 
a  whole  complex  of  perceptions  and  attitudes  within  the  society 
which  are  also  involved — how  you  deal  with  that  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  there  is  always  the  danger  of  doubly  depriving  a  people  by 
withholding  from  them  even  that  little  which  might  have  reached 
them.  It's  very  difficult  to  judge. 

I  would  agree  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  country  which  is  making 
concessional  assistance  available  to  be  really  concerned  about  these 
matters.  I  would  not  question  the  right  of  a  country  which  is  mak- 
ing concessional  assistance  in  this  area. 

But  I  do  fear  that  there  is  a  danger  of  oversimplification,  and  it 
applies  across  the  international  board.  We  have  oversimplified  the 
development  process.  If  you  look  at  income  distribution,  if  you  look 
at  the  history  of  the  countries  which  are  now  wealthy,  they  went 
through  periods  of  great  poverty  and  suffering,  and  one  must  not 
assume  that  the  more  privileged  people  in  those  times— in  the  19th 
century  and  early  20th  century — were  totally  unfeeling.  But  the 
process  of  development  was  most  costly  and  most  harsh  in  terms  of 
the  suffering  of  the  people,  whether  they  were  at  work  or  they  were 
deprived  of  work.  There  was  no  attempt  to  provide  the  services  in 
education  or  health  or  otherwise,  on  a  national  scale. 

So  let's  not  expect  too  much  of  a  community  today  which  may 
have  to  go  through  agonies  before  those  perceptions  and  the  politi- 
cal or  other  processes  develop.  We  know  that  they  must,  but  I  for 
one  could  not  say  what  one  could  do  from  outside. 

Even  within  cleveloping  countries,  the  principle  of  noninterfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  states  is  very,  very  strongly  felt.  I  believe  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  family  planning,  that  one  would  have  to  use  a  more 
subtle  means — for  instance,  in  terms  of  selection  of  projects.  I  do  not 
believe  that  one  can  lay  down  conditions  in  the  sense  that  is  sometimes 
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advocated  or  implied.  I  am  unable  to  give  a  clear  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. I  would  say  on  the  one  hand  that  your  concern  is  a  legitimate  one. 
Mr.  Erlenborn.  Thank  you. 

Ambassador  Mills.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  say  that  in 
dealing  with  developing  countries,  it  is  not  practical  simply  to  try 
to  apply  your  perceptions  about  income  redistribution.  Redistribu- 
tion, after  all,  has  still  not  reached  adequate  levels  in  many  rich 
countries.  One  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  the  efforts,  if  I 
may  say  so,  of  a  country  like  this  to  eradicate  poverty  are  still  with- 
out total  success,  which  shows  that  it's  not  that  the  people  of,  say, 
this  country  are  unfeeling,  but  that  it's  not  a  simple  matter,  even 
after  years  and  years  of  affluence. 

So  as  I  said,  I  cannot  give  you  a  fully  satisfactory  answer.  T  ex- 
press my  own  concern  about  this  matter  and  say  to  you  that  I 
think  that  we  should  all  continue  to  search  for  the  best  way  of  in- 
suring that  resources  will  continue  to  flow,  but  that  somehow  coun- 
tries will  be'  influenced  more  and  more  along  the  path  of  greater 
social  justice. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Simoxnt.  Mr.  Scheuer'? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  carry  on  the  conversation 
that  Congressman  Erlenborn,  of  Illinois,  began. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  we  haven't  achieved  Nirvana  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Western  Europe,  but  virtually  all  of  the 
countries  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  do  have  redis- 
tribution mechanisms :  We  have  a  reasonably  progressive  income  tax 
structure,  and  we  have  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  our  popu- 
lation that  is  desperately  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

We  have  a  barrel-like  income  structure  with  very  few  at  the  bot- 
tom and  very  few  at  the  top  and  most  of  the  people  in  the  middle, 
whereas  the  developing  world  has  an  income  pyramid  that  sprawls 
out.  with  a  very  few  at  the  top  and  almost  everybody  down  below. 

What  we're  suggesting  is  that  it's  difficult  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  make  massive  structural  changes  when  the  elite  in  the 
developing  world  have  not  taken  the  first  steps  in  the  adoption  of 
redistribution  mechanisms,  such  as  a  progressive  income  tax  struc- 
ture and  reforms  in  land  holding  patterns. 

Now,  the  United  States  wouldn't  tell  the  developing  world  how  to 
structure  their  tax  systems  and  what  kinds  of  deductions  they  ought 
to  have  for  health  expenses  and  charitable  expenses.  But,  I  think 
some  of  us  feel  that  the  developing  world  ought  to  adopt  some  kind 
of  redistributive  institutions.  They  won't  work  perfectly  any  more 
than  ours  work  perfectly,  but  at  least  they'll  be  a  first  step. 

As  long  as  there  are  no  redistributive  systems  within  developing 
countries,  and  not  even  within  the  Group  of  77 — where  you  have 
OPEC  countries  that  are  oil-rich  as  well  as  very  poor  countries  rep- 
resented— the  plight  of  much  of  the  developing  world  will  be  pain- 
fully and  tragically  accelerated.  The  poverty  of  people  in  the  devel- 
oping world  has  been  accelerated  by  the  quadrupling  or  quintupling 
of  energy  costs  which,  in  turn,  has  affected  fertilizer  and  irrigation 
costs. 

And  yet,  I  haven't  heard  a  call  for  a  redistributive  process  within 
the  group  of  77.  I  haven't  heard  a  call  by  the  non-OPEC  members 
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of  the  Group  of  77  to  the  OPEC  members  to  help  undo  at  least 
some  of  the  damage  that  the  OPEC  nations  have  done,  and  I  think 
we  here  in  the  West  feel  there  should  be  a  mutual  process.  The  proc- 
ess of  structural  change  leading  to  greater  equity  should  take  place 
both  within  countries  in  the  developing  world  and  within  the  Group 
of  77  at  the  same  time  that  we're  being  called  upon  to  make  some 
changes — and  very  rightly  and  fairly  so.  We  should  make  many  of 
the  changes  and  the  concessions  you're  talking  about,  but  many  of 
us  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  a  mutual  process. 

Ambassador  Mills.  Let  me  first  say  that  there  certainly  are  very 
many  developing  countries  which  have  redistributive  mechanisms. 

My  country  is  now  going  through  a  painful  process  of  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  income.  Having  had  30  years  of  a  system  which 
we  considered  democratic,  and  having  tried  very  hard,  mainly  out 
of  our  own  resources,  to  accelerate  development — and  I  worked  as 
Director  of  Planning  for  some  years — we  have  found  that,  in  spite 
of  some  years  of  rapid  economic  growth,  the  problems  of  the  depri- 
vation of  large  parts  of  the  population  remained.  It  is,  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  story  of  Puerto  Rico ;  it's  the  story  of  many  developing  coun- 
tries— we  are  now  recognizing  that  it  takes  much  more  fundamental 
change  in  economic  and  political  and  social  terms  to  bring  about 
that  level  of  redistribution,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  will  satisfy 
the  population  of  the  county  and  afford  political  and  social  stability. 

So  Jamaica  is  one  example  of  a  country  which  has  an  income  tax 
system,  which  has  all  sorts  of  other  systems — including  land  redis- 
tribution. I  would  say  many  other  developing  countries,  in  different 
ways,  have  tried  redistribution. 

But  redistribution  is  a  process  which,  if  you  take  it  seriously, 
takes  you  very  far  along  the  road,  because  you're  talking  about  re- 
distributing opportunity.  My  country  has  free  education  up  to  and 
including  the  university  level.  It  is  a  crippling  cost,  but  if  you  do 
not  provide  that,  you're  not  changing  the  basis  of  opportunity. 

So  let  me  say  this  to  you:  it  takes  time  for  a  country  to  reach  that 
stage — in  many  ways — in  terms  of  the  levels  of  public  administra- 
tion and  political  development  and  a  lot  of  other  factors.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  you  that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  world  today 
is  that  countries  like  mine  have  to  do  in  10  or  20  years  what  took 
100  years  before. 

It  is  really  a  dilemma.  Certain  things  cannot  happen  until  you 
have  had  certain  developments — parallel  developments,  for  instance, 
in  the  network  of  public  administration  institutions. 

There  are  some  countries  that  don't  have  an  income  tax  structure. 
I  think  you  will  recall  what  happened  when  this  country  tried  to 
introduce  income  tax.  There  are  certain  circumstances  in  which  it 
cannot  work.  In  my  own  country,  while  we  have  had  a  system  of  in- 
come tax  for  a  very  long  time,  we  have  depended  heavily — and  per- 
haps still  do — on  indirect  taxes  because  of  the  levels  of  income  and 
distribution  of  income.  So  one  would  have  to  look  at  individual 
countries  to  see  what  stage  they  are  in  and  what  type  of  tax  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  to  insure  the  beginnings  of  redistribution 
through  those  means. 

Again  I  say:  While  it  is  a  fact  that  countries  must  move  along 
that  path,  don't  ask  us  to  do  too  much  of  the  impossible.  We  have 
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to  do  the  impossible,  but  really,  when  you  look  at  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  presently  industrialized  countries.  It  took  a  long 
time  and  a  lot  of  suffering  for  them  to  reach  that  stage,  including 
the  state  of  public  understanding  and  sensitivity  that  forced  these 
things  to  happen — and  ''forced''  is  the  word  thai  one  has  to  use. 

So  we  must  move  along  that  path  and  much  more  rapidly.  What 
will  happen  is  that,  apart  from  the  expressions  of  opinion  and  criti- 
cism from  the  outside,  people  in  developing  countries  will  press  for 
faster  movement  in  these  areas. 

On  the  question  of  redistribution  between  developing  countries, 
the  OPEC  countries  are  under  pressure  with  respect  to  doing  more 
to  relieve  the  circumstances  of  developing  countries,  bbt  they  claim — 
with  some  justification — that  they  did  not  begin  the  process  which 
has  put  the  developing  countries  m  the  positions  of  disadvantage. 

The  fact  is  that,  while  the  price  of  oil  weighs  heavily  upon  coun- 
tries like  mine — most  of  our  energy  is  imported — there  have  been 
major  increases  in  the  prices  of  other  essential  commodities  which 
certainly  don't  come  from  OPEC  countries. 

So  without  arguing  your  point  that  one  must  put  the  pressure  on 
all  around,  the  fact  is  that  the  OPEC  countries  can  show  the  per- 
centage figures  of  the  significant  transfers  which  they  make  in  rela- 
tion to  their  gross  national  products.  This  is  an  answer  to  the  politi- 
cal pressures  which  have  been  made. 

What  I  think  is  the  essence  of  your  point  is  that  all  of  us  must 
make  our  efforts  internally.  As  you  say,  you  have  political  constitu- 
ents to  face,  who  must  be  convinced  that,  in  moving  along  the  sort 
of  path  on  which  we  have  asked  that  you  move,  you  can  see  that 
everybody  is  making  an  effort  within  their  own  circumstances. 

What  we  would  ask  you  to  do  is  to  insure  that  we  improve  be- 
tween us  the  information  about  what  is  happening — and  we  have  oar 
own  responsibilities  in  that  direction — and  also  that  you  look  at  our 
circumstances  patiently.  As  I  say,  we  have  to  do  the  impossible  in 
my  country  because  if  we  do  not  do  the  impossible,  disaster  will 
overtake  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  the  right  thing  in  those  circum- 
stances. 

As  to  the  dilemma  facing  developed  countries  concerning  their 
own  economic  development,  there  is  this  sense  of  their  being  lost. 
They  thought  they  knew  all  the  answers.  We  in  developing  countries 
are  looking  for  the  nnswers  in  our  countries:  sometimes  we  find 
them;  sometimes  we  make  mistakes  which  are  costly. 

What  we  need,  I  believe,  is  a  greater  understanding  and  a  frank 
exchange,  which,  certainly  in  these  circumstances,  if  I  may  say,  I 
appreciate  very  much. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Ambassador.  Going  from  the 
general  to  the  specific,  we  are  currently  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
negotiate  a  law  of  the  sea.  We've  had  conference  after  conference, 
and  the  American  who  is  representing  U.S.  interests — Ambassador 
Elliott  Richardson — is  one  of  our  most  able  public  servants.  He  is  an 
enlightened  and  imaginative  person,  who,  I  think,  is  seeking  some 
kind  of  equity  and  fairness  on  a  basis  that's  realistic  and  desirable. 

Yet,  at  the  end  of  several  years  of  effort  on  all  our  parts,  there  is 
still  what  seems  to  be  an  almost  unbridgeable  gap  between  the  inter- 
ests of  the  developing  world  and  those  of  the  developed  world. 
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How  would  you  characterize  those  negotiations  and  how  would 
you  characterize  the  posture  of  the  Western  governments;  without 
trying  to  assign  blame  or  guilt,  what  would  you  describe  as  the  areas 
where  there  should  be  more  give  and  perhaps  less  take  on  both  sides? 

Ambassador  Mills.  I  have  not  been  directly  involved  in  the  law 
of  the  sea  talks,  but  I  have  tried  to  understand  the  broad  aspects  of 
the  discussion.  I  have  always  had  the  feeling  that  the  global  com- 
munity has  been  noble  in  some  things  and  the  very  opposite  of  noble 
in  others — in  the  way  which  we  have  dealt  with  each  other  and  the 
way  in  which  the  world  has  developed,  by  conquest  and  in  some 
rather  harsh  ways,  and  yet,  as  I  say,  returning  to  nobility  now  and 
then.  The  effort  to  suddenly  turn  around  and  decide  to  share  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea,  which  are  vast,  in  this  way  is  really  a  most  fan- 
tastic exercise. 

It  is  asking  almost  too  much,  and  yet  it  is  most  worthwhile  be- 
cause if  the  world  community  could  agree  in  this  matter,  it  would 
be  the  most  tremendous  boost,  I  think,  to  the  concept  of  a  world 
in  which  people  really  share  their  perceptions  and  share  the  picture 
of  the  future. 

But  to  do  it,  in  fact,  against  a  background  of  interests  and  experi- 
ences, is  really  very,  very  difficult,  I  think,  quite  frankly,  that  there 
are  differing  interests  on  both  sides  which  are  very  difficul  to  bridge. 

Industrialized  countries  have  technology — they  have  all  sorts  of 
things  that  would  put  them  in  the  direction  of  wanting  to  be  able 
to  put  their  own  technology  into  the  field,  even  if  there  were  some 
limitations  there.  Developing  countries,  because  they  don't  have  the 
technology  by  and  large,  Avould  like  to  see  this  great  new  enterprise 
under  global  management. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  philosophical  difference  and  also  a  practical 
and  political  difference,  One  hopes  that,  while  the  ideal — from  our 
point  of  view — might  not  be  achieved,  we  will  still  maintain  the 
essence  of  the  idea  of  this  great  enterprise,  which  is  being  pursued, 
in  the  main,  in  the  interests  of  the  global  society. 

Mr.  Scheuek.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Ambassador,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  being 
here  and  for  your  testimony,  and  we  appreciate  your  candor  and 
commend  you  for  your  leadership.  We  wish  you  the  best. 

Ambassador  Mills.  I  thank  you  very  much  once  more  for  afford- 
ing me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you. 

[Witness  excused.] 

Mr.  Simon.  We  have  a  panel  now.  I  will  ask  all  members  of  the 
panel  if  they  will  seat  themselves  at  the  table:  Dr.  John  Mcllor.  Mr. 
Robert  Lewis,  Mr.  Erik  Eckholm,  Mr.  John  Olsen.  Dr.  Lee  Talbot, 
and  a  former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Patsy  Mink. 

I  think  what  we  will  do,  rather  than  hear  from  one  person  and 
then  have  questions,  is  we  will  hear  from  all  the  members  of  the 
panel  and  then  toss  questions  at  you.  You  have  statements— if  you 
wish  to  read  them,  you  may;  if  you  wish  to  enter  thorn  into  the 
record  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  summarize  and  add  whatever 
comments  you  wish,  that  would  be  perfectly  acceptable. 

Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  John  Mellor,  the  director  of  the  International 
Food  Policy  Research  Institute.  Dr.  Mellor? 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  W.  MELLOR,  DIRECTOR,  INTERNATIONAL 
FOOD  POLICY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  403.] 

Dr.  Mellor.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  just  make  a  few  com- 
ments and  not  read  my  statement.  I'm  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  on  this  very  important  issue. 

Because  I  want  to  speak  very  briefly,  I  will  come  rather  directly  to 
what  I  think  are  the  points  of  my  presentation. 

I'm  going  to  make  a  small  number  of  points.  The  first  one  I  think 
we  all  understand  and  agree  to — I  simply  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  have  the  same  view:  the  world's  population  growth  does 
represent  an  extremely  serious  longrun  problem.  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize longrun.  I  also  believe  that  it's  very  much  in  the  longrun 
interests  of  both  the  rich  industrial  countries  and  the  poor  rural 
countries  to  see  the  world's  population  stabilized.  I  believe  that  this 
can  only  happen,  given  present-day  circumstances,  if  there  are 
broadly  participatory,  accelerated  processes  of  economic  growth  in 
the  Third  World,  and  that  those  processes  will  inevitably  change 
substantially  the  way  the  Avorld  is  governed  and  the  power  relation- 
ships. I  think  it's  very  important  to  understand  that,  and  I  will 
make  a  further  comment  on  it  in  a  moment. 

As  an  aside  on  that,  I  would  like  to  remind  people  of  some- 
thing we  very  often  forget — if  we  had  it  in  mind  initially — 
if  we  go  back  to  the  early  stages  of  the  Industrial  Revolution — let 
us  say  go  back  to  about  1600 — the  people  that  comprised  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  represented  about  20  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. The  Industrial  Revolution  brought  about  processes  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  rising  incomes,  and  inevitably,  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
populations  of  those  countries — those  groups  of  people  who  were 
participating  in  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

As  a  result  of  that,  those  people  grew  to  represent  not  20  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  but  something  in  excess  of  one-third  of 
the  world's  population.  There  was  a  tremendous  change  in  the  pop- 
ulation composition  of  various  classes  of  people  in  the  world. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  inevitable  that,  starting  from  the  mid-1900's, 
where  we  are  now,  or  the  last  half  of  the  1900's,  we  will  return  to  a 
proportioning  of  the  world's  population  somewhat  like  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  as  that  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion progresses  through  the  rest  of  the  world  and  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Western  Europe.  We  will  return  to  a  situation 
in  which  the  peoples  who  grew  out  of  Western  Europe  will  once 
again  comprise  about  20  percent  of  the  world's  population,  and  the 
other  people  something  like  80  percent. 

My  final  major  point  is  that  what  is  done  about  the  food  situation 
is  crucial  to  these  processes  of  population  growth.  I  was  asked  to 
speak  specifically  on  this  topic,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I 
think  this  is  a  crucial  part  of  the  relationship. 

In  my  prepared  testimony,  I  tried  to  make  three  major  points 
with  respect  to  this.  The  first  one  is  that  there  is  a  very  powerful 
relationship  between  population  growth,  food  and  food  supplies, 
and  the  choice  of  development  strategy.  I  tried  to  emphasize  that 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  countries  may  develop.  Some  of  those 
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ways  involve  a  major  emphasis  on  the  rural  sector  and  food  pro- 
duction and  improving  the  lot  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  some 
of  the  ways  do  not. 

One  of  our  concerns,  I  think,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  rich  in- 
dustrial nations  want  to  take  steps  which  will  encourage  the  pres- 
ently poorer,  more  rural  nations  to  follow  those  processes  of  growth 
and  development  which  will  bring  population  growth  rates  clown 
somewhat  more  rapidly. 

In  making  that  point,  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  that  there  is  not 
— and  we  can  hold  out,  I  think,  no  hope  of — some  royal  road  to  re- 
duction in  population  growth  rates  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a 
simple  answer  to  that  question. 

I  would  like  to  just  comment  very  briefly — and  perhaps  there- 
fore somewhat  incompletely — on  some  examples  of  countries  which 
are  often  held  out  as  having  brought  about  rapid  decline  in  their 
birth  rates,  in  their  population  growth  rates  in  an  apparently  pain- 
less way — at  least  apparently  to  some  of  the  people  who  use  these 
examples. 

Let  me  comment  specifically  on  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
in  which  we  have  seen  considerable  evidence  of  substantial  decline 
in  birth  rates,  and  therefore  in  population  growth  rates,  over 
the  last  decade  or  so.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  been  very  successful  in  bringing  about  very 
b>roacl  participation  in  the  growth  processes  and  in  the  benefits  of 
the  development  process  in  a  very  rapid  way. 

There  are  many  people  in  many  of  the  Western  industrialized 
countries  who  are  not  happy,  however,  about  a  number  of  aspects 
of  that  process,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  some  of  the 
aspects  of  that  process,  involving  rapid,  radical  political  change, 
have  been  essential  to  the  redistribution  of  income  which  has  brought 
about  the  acceleration  of  decline  in  birth  rates  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

There  are  many  people  in  Western  democratic  nations  who  would 
like  to  search  for  some  other  means  of  bringing  about  rapid  decline 
in  birth  rates.  My  point  is  that  I  don't  think  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  separate  the  fertility  aspects  of  the  Chinese  record  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  aspects  of  that  record. 

I  would  emphasize  that  a  crucial  part  of  the  Chinese  record  in 
this  area  lay  with  insuring  food  supplies  to  what  has  been  the  lower 
income  people  in  that  country,  and  that  that  was  done  despite  a 
very  poor  growth  record  in  the  agricultural  sector.  They  wore  able 
to  insure  food  supplies  to  low-income  people  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  the  face  of  a  poor  growth  record  in  that  area  by  very 
major  and  radical  redistribution  of  income — a  radicalness  of  distri- 
bution of  income  which  is  probably  not  possible  in  the  context  of 
Western-style  democracies. 

We  oecasionallv  see  some  evidence  of  small  declines — 10,  20  per- 
cent declines— in 'birth  rates  amongst  very  poor  people  in  very  poor 
countries  that  have  moderately  or  even  substantially  inequitable 
distributions  of  income.  I've  been  working  with  a  vorv  careful  piece 
of  research  in  this  area,  and  I  think  the  evidence  is  becoming  clear 
that  we  are  not  observing  success  of  fertility  control  programs,  but 
the  effect  of  an  extreme  increase  in  the  misery  of  the  poodle. 
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When  you  drive  income  sufficiently  low,  you  finally  reach  a  point 
at  which  fertility  does  decline.  When  we  see  those  kinds  of  declines, 
we  can  be  sure  that,  as  the  developing  process  finally  begins  to  reach 
those  people,  we  will  see  some  recovery  in  birth  rates,  and  then  we 
will  have  to  start  the  process  of  bringing  those  birth  rates  down 
through  the  processes  which  we  think  of  as  being  more  acceptable 
and  reasonable  within  the  Western  World. 

Sri  Lanka  is  another  country  which  has  seen  rather  substantial 
declines  in  birth  rates  through  processes  of  broad  distribution  of 
income.  I  would  emphasize  here,  however,  that  in  Sri  Lanka,  we 
have  had  a  long  record  of  broad  participation  in  education ;  we  had 
a  situation  following  independence  in  which  economic  growth  was 
going  to  be  extremely  difficult.  Maintaining  the  political  stability 
would  certainly  require,  under  those  circumstances,  broad  partici- 
pation in  the  development  processes.  They  moved  in  that  direction, 
although  I  would  remind  you  that  there  were  two  separate  occa- 
sions when,  at  least  U.S.  foreign  assistance  was  cut  off  to  Sri  Lanka 
because  of  political  developments  in  that  country  which  were  prob- 
ably a  necessary  accompaniment  of  some  of  the  redistribution  ef- 
forts that  went  on. 

The  point  which  I'm  trying  to  make  there  is  that  if  we  think  the 
population  problem  is  important,  we  may  have  to  consider  accepting 
and  living  with  some  other  changes  which  may  go  along  with  it 
which  we  don't  like.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  difficult  problem 
deciding  what  our  priorities  are.  Is  the  population  problem  impor- 
tant? Is  it  more  important  than  certain  other  questions  which  we 
are  facing  or  not?  That  is  very  difficult. 

As  long  as  we're  looking  at  population  in  the  abstract  and  not 
looking  at  it  in  relation  to  other  conflicting  interests  which  we  may 
have,  then  we  have  a  very  easy  problem. 

]STow,  the  second  point  which  I  tried  to  make  in  my  prepared 
testimony  is  that,  in  the  processes  of  economic  development  which 
are  broadly  participatory  and  will  bring  down  birth  rates  and  popu- 
lation growth  rates  eventually,  the  pressures  on  the  world's  food 
supplies  are  going  to  be  immense. 

At  the  International  Food  Policy  Research  Institute,  we  have  made 
some  estimates  for  1990  as  to  the  kinds  of  food  deficits  which  the  Third 
World  will  be  facing  if  present  trends  of  the  growth  in  per  capita 
income,  population,  et  cetera,  continue.  I  might  say  that  the  effect  of 
population  up  until  1990  is  pretty  much  settled  at  this  point.  The 
further  growth  which  we  will  get  between  now  and  1990  will  obviously 
be  comprised  mostly  of  very  small  children  who  will  not  be  eating  large 
quantities  of  food. 

The  people  who  are  going  to  eat  most  of  the  food  in  1990  are 
either  with  us  or  are  very  shortly  to  be  with  us,  so  we  aren't  going 
to  affect  that  through  population  policy. 

We  envisage,  with  the  continuation  of  present  trends,  a  food  defi- 
cit in  developing  countries  of  between  120  and  145  million  tons. 
Tli ore  is  no  way  that  that  kind  of  a  gap  is  going  to  be  met  through 
either  food  aid  or  trade  processes.  That  gap  is  going  to  have  to  be 
mot  by  a  major  change  in  the  processes  of  development  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  themselves. 

It  will  happen  either  by  economic  development  becoming  more 
narrowly  based — so  that  the  lower  income  people  do  not  participate 
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in  increasing  wealth  and  therefore  do  not  have  the  purchasing  power 
to  increase  their  real  demand  for  food  and,  I  might  say,  with  the 
concomitant  effects  on  population  growth  that  go  along  with  that — 
or  there  will  have  to  be  radical  increases  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
agricultural  production,  so  that  the  development  process  can  con- 
tinue in  a  broad-based  way  which  involves  participation  of  the  masses 
of  lower-income  people  who  are  the  primary  sources  of  increased  effec- 
tive demand  for  food. 

It  isn't,  of  course,  the  rich  who  increase  their  consumption  of  food 
as  incomes  go  up;  it  is  the  poor.  And  whether  the  incomes  of  the 
poor  increase  or  not  is  the  critical  factor  in  determining  the  effective 
demand  for  food,  and,  of  course,  as  I  implied  before,  the  critical 
factor  in  determining  what  future  rates  of  population  growth  will  be. 

Now,  my  own  analysis  would  suggest  that  the  potentials  for  the 
Third  World  countries  to  meet  the  bulk  of  that  increased  demand 
for  food  is  there.  I  was  just  looking  at  a  statement  yesterday,  made 
by  Raj  Krishna,  a  very  distinguished  economist  who  is  a  senior 
member  of  the  Planning  Commission  in  India.  He  was  talking  about 
tripling  food  production  in  India.  What  he  didn't  mention  was  how 
long  it  was  going  to  take  to  do  that,  and,  of  course,  that  is  the  criti- 
cal question. 

But  the  agricultural  potentials  are  there.  He  talked  further  about 
some  possibilities  of  achieving  that  tripling  during  a  period  in  which 
the  Indian  population  might  double,  and  that  would  probably  be 
something  on  the  order  of  20  to  30  years.  So  what  he's  talking  about 
is  doubling  of  the  population,  tripling  of  the  food  supplies,  and 
therefore,  something  like  a  50-percent  increase  in  per  capita  food 
availability. 

Those  are  very  real  potentials,  but  if  those  potentials  are  going 
to  be  realized  in  countries  like  India — which,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  future  population  growth  in  the  world — it's 
going  to  take  a  massive  quantity  of  resources  and  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  institutional  capacity  to  organize  and  use  those  resource?. 

Whether  countries  are  going  to  want  to  follow  those  processes  or 
alternative  processes,  which  are  less  dependent  on  agriculture  and 
so  on,  is,  I  think,  the  critical  question  which  faces  us  if  we  are 
genuinely  concerned  with  the  question  of  population  growth. 

What  I'm  essentially  saying  here  is  that  the  world  has  plenty  of 
capacity  to  feed  much  larger  populations  than  we  have  now.  That 
gives  us  time  to  undertake  the  kinds  of  development  processes  over 
the  next  one,  two  or  three  decades,  that  will  then  give  us  a  kind  of 
leveling  out  of  the  world's  population  growth.  And  there's  no  way 
we're  going  to  get  that  leveling  out  without  going  through  those 
processes. 

Another  way  to  put  it  is  to  say  that  we  may  delay  10  or  20  years 
getting  these  processes  going  and  then  have  the  demographic  transi- 
tion, with  tremendous  increase  in  world  population,  from  a  much 
higher  base,  and  therefore  a  much  larger  total  figure,  or  we  may 
initiate  those  processes  in  the  next  few  years  and  go  through  them 
from  a  smaller  base,  and  therefore  a  much  lesser  total  population 
size. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  make  a  final  comment  because  T  was  asked 
specifically  to  comment  on  something  which  is  really  not  my  pro- 
fessional concern  at  the  present  time.  I  was  asked  specifically  to 
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comment  on  the  question  of  what  the  United  States  might  be  doing 
in  these  areas — how  it  might  be  of  assistance.  Let  me  make  three 
points. 

First  of  all,  if  one  is  concerned  about  getting  through  these  proc- 
esses of  demographic  transition  quickly  over  the  next  one  or  two  or 
three  decades,  the  whole  question  of  food  supplies  is  crucial.  There's 
only  one  way  to  assure  the  Third  World  low-income  countries  of 
adequate  food  supplies  over  the  next  decade  or  so,  and  that  is  by 
coming  through  with  substantial,  certain  food  aid  programs. 

The  programs  to  increase  domestic  production  in  those  countries 
are  going  to  take  quite  a  lot  of  time  to  take  effect.  One  can  wait  for 
those  to  take  effect  and  begin  one's  attack  on  the  population  problem 
from  a  higher  total  population  base  than  we  have  at  present;  one 
may  choose  to  do  that  for  various  reasons. 

But  if  one  attaches  urgency  to  the  problem,  one  would  be  looking 
at  the  question:  how  can  we  get  started  on  it  now?  Food  aid  can 
play  a  very  important  role  in  that  process.  Obviously,  for  a  country 
to  make  the  kinds  of  political  decisions  that  involve  bringing  the 
lower-income  people  into  the  development  process  more  fully,  assur- 
ing their  food  supplies  so  that  they  can  begin  the  kinds  of  processes 
we're  talking  about — if  countries  are  going  to  do  that,  they  need 
some  assurance  that  those  food  supplies  will  continue  through 
drought,  economic  hazards,  et  cetera.  That  certainty  of  food  supplies 
becomes  very  important  in  this  respect. 

T  would  have  to  say  that  the  record  of  the  rich  industrial  coun- 
tries in  managing  their  food  aid  has  been  in  no  way  consistent  with 
that  kind  of  objective  in  the  past.  One  might  hope  that  it  would  be 
at  some  lime  in  the  future. 

Secondly,  it  becomes  very  important  for  countries  such  as  the 
United  States — and  I  use  the  United  States  as  a  particular  example 
here — that  have  extraordinary  expertise  with  respect  to  organizing 
the  institutions  and  training  the  people  for  agricultural  growth,  to 
play  the  role  effectively. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  decline  statistically  in  the  extent  to 
which,  within  a  rapidly  declining  foreign  assistance  program,  the 
United  States  has  emphasized  these  processes  of  technical  change  in 
agriculture  and  has  helped  countries  build  the  institutional  and  trained 
personnel  capacity  for  increasing  their  agricultural  production. 

If  we're  serious  about  this  interrelated  set  of  problems — of  broad- 
base  development,  growth  in  food  production,  reduction  in  popula- 
tion growth  rates — we  would  return  to  a  substantial  concern  with 
those  processes  of  agricultural  growth. 

I  might  say  that,  over  the  next  few  decades,  there  would  still  be 
considerable  scope  for  commercial  trade  in  that  process. 

Thirdly,  I  would  emphasize  that  the  United  States  should  put 
substantial  resources  into  research  to  improve  the  technology  of 
birth  control.  You  will  recall  that  the  United  States  had  legislation 
in  the  1950's  which  barred  it  from  putting  its  tremendous  scientific 
resources  to  work  on  these  problems.  As  a  result  of  those  official 
positions  of  the  United  States,  the  world's  population  will  be  greatly 
larger  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

It's  important  for  Americans  to  realize  what  a  high  proportion 
of  the  research  resources  in  this  critical  area  are  controlled  in  the 
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United  States  and  the  important  role  which  mobilizing  those  re- 
sources could  have.  I  know  your  committee  has  had  some  testimony 
earlier  dealing  with  the  U.S.  aspects  of  population  growth,  which 
has  emphasized  the  deficiencies  of  present  technology  for  birth 
control. 

Finally — and  I  would  put  much  less  emphasis  on  this  than  on  any 
of  the  other  things  I  commented  on — the  United  States  could  con- 
tinue to  play  a  useful  role  in  providing  resources  for  direct  action 
processes  with  respect  to  family  planning  and  reduction  of  fertility. 

I  think  we  should  not  be  fooled  by  the  10-  or  20-percent  reduc- 
tions in  birth  rates  that  may  come  about  through  family  planning 
programs  in  a  generally  inhospitable  environment.  The  tenor  of  my 
comments  has  been  to  emphasize  providing  a  hospital  environment 
for  reduced  family  size,  that  would  reach  the  80,  not  the  20  percent 
of  the  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Mellor.  I  might  mention  for  the  other 
members  of  the  panel  and  for  my  colleagues,  that  we  are  running  a 
little  behind  time  here  now,  so  to  the  extent  that  brevity  is  possible, 
it  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Robert  Lewis,  the  national  secretary  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  We're  very  pleased  to  have  you  here  with  us,  Mr.  Lewis. 
[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 

Additional  Questions  Asked  of  Dr.  John  Mellor  by  the  Chairman 

Question  1.  It  has  been  stated  that  U.S.  Food  for  Peace  (Public  Law  4sn) 
shipments  "depress"  rather  than  stimulate  the  incentive  of  developing  (re- 
cipient) nations  to  produce  immediately  consumable  (essential)  foods. 

Do  you  agree  with  this  assessment? 

Answer :  1.  Food  aid  can  play  a  very  substantial  role  in  an  agriculturally 
oriented  growth  strategy  because  of  the  several  year  lag  before  moderniza- 
tion increases  agricultural  production.  Such  a  strategy  has  two  major  com- 
ponents  

(1)  introduction  of  high  yielding  modern  methods  of  agriculture  to  increase 
production  and 

(2)  creation  of  employment  opportunities  in  labor  intensive,  often  rural 
based  industries  and  infrastructure  projects. 

If  the  cash  resources  the  aid  releases  are  used  to  generate  employment  and 
raise  incomes  among  poorer  classes,  the  effective  demand  for  food  increases 
and  the  availability  of  the  food  aid  does  not  depress  prices.  At  the  same  time 
food  aid  can  play  a  positive  role  in  curbing  inflation  while  domestic  agricul- 
tural production  is  gearing  up  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  Over  time,  agri- 
cultural development  stimulated  by  linking  food  aid  to  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance should  enable  the  recipient  country  to  phase  out  food  aid. 

Question  2.  The  Congress  has  considered  legislation  designed  to  assure  the 
timely  provision  of  Public  Law  480  (Food  for  Peace)  commodities  in  instances 
of  emergency  need. 

Do  you  believe  this  legislation  will  nlso  have  the  effect  of  making  the  ship- 
ment of  Public  Law  480  commodities  more  sensitive  to  changing  needs  in  re- 
cipient (developing)  nations,  rather  than  an  automatic  process  unrelated  to 
the  existence  of  food  shortages  and  surpluses  in  particular  recipient  nations? 

Have  the  mechanisms  to  rapidly  respond  to  unpredictable  and  ever-changing 
food  supplies  been  developed?  What  are  these  specific  mehanisms? 

Answer:  2.  The  need  to  make  the  shipment  of  Public  Law  480  commoditii  a 
more  responsive  to  the  existence  of  food  shortages  and  surpluses  in  particular 
recipient  nations  is,  in  my  view,  broader  in  scope  than  that  of  meeting  emer- 
gency needs.  The  timely  provision  of  food  commodities  when  disaster  strikes 
and  normal  sources  of  food  supply  are  suddenly  cut  off  from  n  population 
group  is  extremely  important.  Legislation  giving  priority  to  the  shipment  of 
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food  commodities  in  instances  of  emergency  need  would  be  helpful.  However, 
the  broader  problem  of  developing  mechanisms  to  respond  rapidly  to  unpre- 
dictable and  ever-changing  food  supplies  in  individual  countries  requires  a 
legislative  commitment  to  make  production  shortfall  assistance  available  to 
recipient  countries  in  accordance  with  specified  criteria,  and  creation  of  an 
emergency  wheat  reserve  to  back  up  that  commitment  in  years  of  particularly 
short  supply.  The  Administration's  proposal  to  create  a  six  million  ton  emer- 
gency reserve  to  back  up  food  aid  commitments  is  a  step  in  this  direction, 
although  the  proposal  in  its  current  form  still  lacks  clarity  as  to  the  specific 
circumstances  under  which  wheat  would  be  released.  Another  mechanism 
which  the  IFPRI  has  begun  to  study  is  the  creation  of  a  compensatory 
financing  facility  within  the  International  Monetary  Fund  which  would 
finance  the  cost  of  food  imports  for  developing  countries  when  it  exceeded  a 
specified  percentage  above  trend.  This  would  enable  these  countries  to  enter 
the  market  to  cover  their  crop  shortfalls  without  causing  an  undue  foreign 
exchange  burden  and  a  curtailment  of  other  imports  needed  to  stimulate 
development. 

Question  3.  The  U.S.  has  been  accused  of  using  Public  Law  4S0  shipments 
as  a  means  by  which  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  development  assistance  objec- 
tives can  be  enforced.  This  is,  in  essence,  the  "food  leverage"  argument. 

Do  you  believe  this  is  a  valid  point? 

Do  you  believe  "food  leverage"  can  actually  be  exercised? 

Do  you  believe  "food  leverage"  and  other  types  of  leverage  should  be  used 
to  encourage  developing  nations  to  consider,  say,  the  initiation  of  family 
planning  programs? 

Answer :  3.  The  "food  leverage"  argument  is  valid  in  the  short-term  in  that 
the  United  States  can  and  has  used  food  aid  to  obtain  specific  foreign  policy 
concessions  from  some  recipient  countries.  It  is  more  difficult  to  use  food  aid 
to  influence  long-term  domestic  policy  choices  in  recipient  countries,  since  the 
United  States  has  no  lever  once  the  food  has  been  delivered.  The  United 
States  could  probably  influence  countries  to  adopt  development  strategies 
oriented  toward  job  creation  and  agricultural  development  in  rural  areas  if 
sizeable,  stable  multi-year  food  aid  and  development  assistance  commitments 
were  made  to  back  up  such  strategies.  However,  such  influence  should  be  of  a 
general  nature,  and  should  not  constitute  leverage  in  the  sense  that  the 
United  States  would  ride  herd  on  specific  policy  choices,  such  as  the  initiation 
of  family  planning  programmes. 

Question  Jf.  Per  capita  food  production  in  developing  countries  is  currently 
no  higher  than  it  was  in  1970  and  not  much  higher  than  it  was  in  the  late 
1960's  (e.g.,  in  1977,  food  production  worldwide  increased  by  one  percent, 
while  the  population  growth  rate  in  Africa  was  2.6  percent,  in  Asia  2.0  per- 
cent, and  in  Latin  America  2.7  percent  per  year). 

Is  it  possible  to  address  our  food  problem  without  also  addressing  our  popu- 
lation growth  problem? 

Answer:  4.  The  population  growth  problem  must  be  addressed  directly  as 
part  of  the  long-term  solution  to  the  world  food  problem.  However,  the  ex- 
pected gains  from  such  an  approach  will  take  some  time  to  achieve.  Demog- 
raphers consider  it  unlikely  that,  even  in  countries  which  have  already 
launched  bold  population  control  programs,  much  impact  on  population  growth 
will  be  felt  before  the  last  decade  of  this  century.  (Asian  Agricultural  Survey 
j976,  Provisional  Printing,  Asian  Development  Bank,  Manila,  April,  1977). 
The  present  task  facing  development  planners  and  policymakers  is  finding 
short  and  medium-term  remedies  that  would  help  close  the  probable  gap  be- 
tween food  needs  and  food  production  of  these  countries  in  the  near  future. 
Toward  this  end,  we  will  have  to  address  ourselves  to  the  food  problem  with- 
out necessarily  addressing  the  population  growth  problem  directly. 

In  reflecting  on  the  relationship  between  population  and  food  production 
growth  rates,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  misleading  to  compare 
the  worldwide  1  percent  increase  in  food  production  with  population  growth 
rates  in  geographical  developing  country  regions.  The  15-year  trends  in  food 
production  and  population  in  four  developing  market  economy  regions  reflect 
important  differences.  In  both  North  Africa/Middle  East  and  Sub-Sahara 
Africa,  regions  where  population  growth  has  outstripped  the  growth  of  food 
output,  the  annual  growth  rates  of  per  capita  food  production  are  negative. 
Food  production  in  Asia  has  kept  pace  with  increases  in  population,  as  shown 
by  t  lie  0.3  percent  annual  increase  in  per  capita  food  output.  The  satisfactory 
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performance  of  staple  food  crop  production  in  Latin  America  is  evidenced  by 
food  output  outpacing  population  growth  by  an  average  of  nearly  1  percent 
a  year.  (IFPRI,  Research  Report  No.  3,  December,  1977). 

Data  indicate  that  increasing  population  growth  rates  are  still  expected  in 
both  North  Africa/Middle  East  and  Sub-Sahara  Africa  while  a  declining 
population  growth  rate  is  projected  for  Latin  America.  The  overall  rate  of 
increase  in  population  of  Asian  countries  is  expected  to  level  off.  Assuming 
that  past  food  production  trends  continue,  these  projected  population  growth 
rates  would  suggest  about  the  same  level  of  per  capita  food  output  in  Asia, 
a  worsening  food  situation  in  North  Africa/Middle  East  and  Sub-Sahara 
Africa,  and  a  slight  gain  in  per  capita  food  production  in  Latin  America.  As 
one  might  exr)ect,  the  country  variations  are  considerably  more  pronounced, 
necessitating  flexibility  in  policy  formulation. 

Question  5.  Yesterday  we  heard  Robert  Nooter,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
AID,  say  that  "*  *  *  in  the  developing  countries,  population  growth  is  a  major 
factor  explaining  the  increasing  demand  for  food.  Efforts  at  achieving  domes- 
tic food  self-sufficiency  in  LDC's  have  been  severely  hampered  by  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  food  from  the  growing  population  *  *  *" 

You  have  argued  in  your  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  that  broad  based 
economic  development,  particularly  development  that  leads  to  improved  in- 
come distribution,  is  "a  particularly  powerful  determinant  of  the  effective 
demand  for  food." 

You  go  on  to  say  later  in  your  statement  that  "The  rich,  industrial  conn- 
tries  often  appear  to  attach  an  immediacy  to  arresting  population  growth 
that  is  more  consistent  with  an  objective  of  preserving  existing  power  rela- 
tionships than  with  the  global  concerns."  (p.  9)  And  that  "The  real  test  of 
priority  to  population  is  not  shown  by  the  appropriation  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  family  planning,  but  by  the  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  appropriate  forms  of  development."  (p.  13) 

Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  you  believe  AID  is  wrong  in  its  analysis  of  the 
relationships  between  food  and  population  growth  and  that  its  development 
assistance  priorities  are  also  wrong?  How  would  you  restructure  AID's  pro- 
gram, to  improve  its  performance  in  reducing  fertility  in  developing  countries? 
Do  you  think  the  new  Development  Support  Bureau  within  AID  and  the 
Agency's  increased  attention  to  the  impact  of  development  policies  and  pro- 
grams on  population  trends  are  steps  in  the  right  direction? 

Answer:  5.  Population  growth  is  a  major  factor  explaining  the  need  to  in- 
crease food  production  in  developing  countries,  although  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  increases  in  per  capita  income  are  projected  to  account  for  25  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  increase  in  their  projected  food  needs  by  1990.  My  point 
was  somewhat  different — over  time  the  feeding  of  growing  populations  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  their  needs  are  translated  into  effective  economic  de- 
mand for  food.  Large  numbers  of  jobs  must  be  created  to  employ  the  increased 
numbers  of  rural  poor,  so  that  they  will  have  the  means  to  purchase  their 
food  requirements  if  they  are  not  themselves  agricultural  producers.  Rural- 
based  economic  development  will  in  turn  give  the  necessary  incentive  to  the 
agricultural  sector  to  improve  its  own  production  performance.  Within  the 
context  of  such  a  development  strategy  there  is  a  place  for  family  planning 
programs,  but  without  such  a  strategy,  developing  countries  experiencing 
serious  population  pressure  on  available  food  supplies  will  not  be  able  to  feed 
their  people  adequately,  no  matter  how  successful  they  might  be  in  curbing 
population  growth  rates  directly.  For  this  reason,  I  find  it  encouraging  that 
AID  is  . moving  to  integrate  population  programs  with  overall  development 
assistance  strategies  through  creation  of  a  new  Development  Support  Bureau 
and  increased  attention  to  the  impact  of  development  policies  and  programs 
on  population  trends. 

Well  over  half  of  U.S.  bilateral  development  assistance  is  already  allocated 
to  agricultural  development,  and  over  85  percent  goes  to  rural  development, 
broadly  defined.  I  believe  this  indicates  a  correct  assessment  of  priorities,  and 
that  properly  administered  agricultural  development  assistance  programs  will 
make  a  proportionate  contribution  to  the  population  growth  problem.  Where 
requests  for  direct  family  planning  assistance  are  generated  as  part  of  a 
country's  general  development  strategy,  there  should  of  course  be  means 
available  to  meet  them. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  G.  LEWIS,  NATIONAL  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  p.  414.] 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  abbreviate  my  re- 
marks and  submit  the  complete  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Simon.  All  the  complete  statements  will  be  entered  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  farmers  are  right  in  the  middle  of  this  complex 
of  problems — population,  food,  energy,  and  environment.  Our  fate 
is  directly  involved,  not  only  as  citizens  of  the  world,  but  also  as 
producers  and  custodians  of  the  resources  that  are  of  central  im- 
portance in  the  whole  complex  of  problems. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  complex  of  problems  is 
misdiagnosed  or  mislabeled  as  being  "inflation,"  and  then  mistakenly 
treated  as  if  it  were  inflation.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  oversimplifi- 
cation, but  the  primary  focus  of  governments  all  over  the  world  now 
is  "fighting  inflation,"  and  that  misinterpretation  of  the  real  prob- 
lem of  this  world  springs  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  proper 
solutions. 

The  classic  description  of  the  term  "inflation"  is  "high  prices 
caused  by  too  much  money  chasing  scarce  goods."  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  this  isn't  our  real  trouble,  nor  even  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  high  prices  we  are  experiencing.  Wage  rates  go  up  even  while 
unemployment  rises.  Auto  manufacturers  close  plants  and  lay  off 
workers  and  raise  prices  all  in  the  same  week. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  remedy  indicated  by  faulty 
diagnosis — which  is  to  reduce  the  supply  of  money  and  keep  unem- 
ployment rates  high  so  as  to  reduce  demand  for  goods  and  services — 
fails  to  cure  the  high  prices  that  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
problem.  The  faulty  remedy  is  even  less  effective  in  dealing  with 
the  real  problem  that  we  face  in  this  world. 

The  real  problem  arises  from  the  pressures,  first,  of  our  large  and 
growing  human  population,  and  second  and  separately,  of  the 
even  more  swiftly  growing  economic  demand  of  the  affluent  minority 
of  our  population  upon  the  scarce  resources  that  are  available  in 
the  world.  The  problem  is:  How  can  we  adjust  our  expectations  and 
consumption  patterns  to.  first,  the  small  volume  of  resources  that 
are  available,  and  secondly,  in  a  way  that  will  create  the  conditions 
under  which  population  can  be  brought  under  control  at  a  level  that 
is  supportable  bv  the  resources  that  are  available. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  primary  factor  in  the  slowing  and  stop- 
ping of  population  growth  is  the  will  of  the  population  to  stop 
growing.  And  it  is  my  view  that  birth  control  devices  facilitate,  but 
are  not  indispensable  to,  the  successful  motivation  of  couples  to  limit 
their  childbearing. 

The  most  important  condition,  it  seems  to  me  from  my  observa- 
tions, is  to  increase  employment  in  modern  jobs — that  is,  jobs  that 
pay  a  decent  standard  of  living — so  as  to  create  the  conditions  under 
which  couples  will  limit  their  births. 

Now,  if  we  do  this,  physical  limitations  on  resources  are  sure  to 
impose  drastic  changes  in  the  mix  of  goods  and  services  that  will 
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be  available  for  consumption.  The  main  general  change  that  is  likely  to 
result  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  services — of  human  serv- 
ices— to  resources.  We'll  have  more  personal  services  available — 
shoe  shines,  barbering,  mental  health  counseling,  and  so  forth — and 
smaller  quantities  per  capita  of  steel,  petroleum,  paper,  meat,  and 
other  goods. 

Possibly  one  way  we  can  solve  this  is  to  get  higher  quality  goods 
by  devoting  more  labor  to  the  manufacture  of  better  quality  goods. 
We  might  get  smaller  but  better  automobiles,  for  example. 

The  catch  in  all  of  this  is  that  the  mix  of  goods  and  services  that 
can  be  made  available  to  us  if  we  fully  employ  our  population,  may 
not  conform  to  what  we  have  a  present  appetite  for.  Right  there  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  human  adjustment  that  I  think  faces 
us :  how  can  we  increase  the  market  demand  for  the  superabundant 
supply  of  human  services  that  are  available,  so  that  we  can  generate 
jobs  at  rates  of  earnings  sufficient  to  support  the  motivation  to  con- 
sume, upon  which  the  will  to  limit  population  depends?  The  second 
great  problem  of  human  adjustment  is  how  the  share  scarce  resources 
with  increased  numbers  of  consumers. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  total  population  will  come  in  the  huge 
class  of  about  three-and-a-half  billion  people  who  now  are  consum- 
ing at  a  rate  of  $200  to  $300  per  capita  per  year. 

But  the  numbers  of  the  minority  of  about  one-seventh  of  the 
human  population — about  600  million  now,  who  consume  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  about  $2,000  or  $8,000  per  year — their  consumption  and 
the  growth  of  this  class  is  adding  more  to  consumption  of  resources 
than  the  growth  in  population  which  is  concentrated  in  the  six- 
seveiiths  who  are  poor. 

The  potential  pressure  upon  food  supplies  is  probably,  as  Dr. 
Mellor  says,  the  most  acute  single  element  in  the  problem  that  we 
face  of  adjusting  our  expectations  and  our  actual  consumption  to 
the  necessity  to  share  our  scarce  resources  more  widely. 

I  think  that  there  are  two  serious  obstacles  to  making  the  adjust- 
ments which  could  assure  that  our  food  supplies  will  be  adequate. 
One  is  the  cheap  food  policy,  particularly  of  the  United  States. 
Farmers  cannot  expand  production  in  this  world  significantly — and 
certainly  not  enough  to  feed  the  numbers  of  people  who  must  be 
fed — at  prices  at  the  levels  that  are  established  by  the  United  States 
and  enforced  upon  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  because  of  our 
preponderant  influence  in  the  world  food  economy. 

Farmers  cannot  expand  their  production  sufficiently  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  need  for  food  unless  they  have  more  adequate  moans. 
Here  we  run  right  smack  into  the  present  preoccupation  of  political 
leaders  with  the  so-called  fight  on  inflation.  Higher  food  prices  must 
be  a  part  of  the  solution  to  the  potential  food  scarcity  that  we  face. 

Higher  food  prices  are  not  the  problem,  but  they  are  part  of  the 
solution. 

The  second  great  obstacle  is  the  high  unemployment  and  under- 
employment that  persist  throughout  the  developing  countries,  in 
particular,  and  also  throughout" the  developed  countries.  It  is  ag- 
gravated by  policies  which  are  slowing  down  and  impeding  the 
economic  growth  that  could  greatly  increase  the  rate  of  employment. 

The  creation  of  jobs  is  the  primary  necessity  in  order  to  produce 
the  buying  power  that  is  required.  People  who  are  hungry  then  can 
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pay  the  farmers  what  it  costs  to  produce  food  and  can  provide  the 
incentive  prices  which  farmers  must  have  in  order  to  be  able  to 
increase  food  production  to  the  extent  that  it  is  needed. 

These  two  obstacles,  which  arise  from  our  policies  of  overconeen- 
tration  on  and  misinterpretation  of  our  problem  as  being  "inflation" 
or  "high  prices,"  are  causing  our  world  to  drift  into  two  separate 
worlds. 

To  one  world,  we  say,  "Go  feed  yourselves."  "We  goad  them  toward 
national  self-sufficiency  in  food  production  while  we  shut  out  the 
products  of  their  abundant  labor  from  our  markets  and  deny  to 
their  underemployed  workers  the  opportunity  for  jobs  and  economic 
growth  that  could  create  the  kinds  of  conditions  under  which  fami- 
lies would  have  the  will  to  restrict  their  population  growth. 

In  the  other  world  of  the  rich,  we  build  costly  machines  to  do  the 
work  that  is  denied  to  Human  hands.  We  keep  the  world  economy 
paralyzed  in  stagnation  and  decline,  lest  economic  growth  generate 
competition  from  those  who  are  now  jobless,  that  might  raise  the 
price  of  food  and  other  scarce  resources  for  the  minority  of  affluent 
consumers. 

We  deny  ourselves  the  benefits  that  we  could  realize  from  the 
poor's  boundless  capacity  to  supply  human  services,  and  our  econ- 
omies also  decline. 

This  drift  toward  two  worlds  is  dangerous.  It  cannot  work  to 
avoid  such  solutions  to  population  growth  as  famine,  disease,  and 
genocidal  conflict.  It  cannot  achieve  the  brotherhood  of  man,  which 
is  the  professed  goal  of  all  of  our  religions  and  most  of  our  philoso- 
phers and  political  movements. 

The  resources  of  this  Earth  must  be  developed  with  the  utmost 
efficiency  in  order  to  stretch  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  human  popu- 
lation. This  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  unified  world  economy  and 
a  unified  international  trading  system,  using  mankind's  abundant 
resources  of  labor  and  nature's  scarce  resources  of  natural  materials 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  comparative  efficiency. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  goal  that  I  think  we  must  seek  to  set 
for  the  United  States,  so  that  we  will  provide  leadership  in  moving 
the  world  economy  in  that  direction. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Erik  Eckholm,  of  the  Worldwatch  Institute,  who  called  our 
attention  about  a  year  ago  to  the  shortage  of  firewood  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  Eckholm. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERIK  ECKHOLM,  SENIOR  RESEARCHER, 
WORLDWATCH  INSTITUTE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  p.  426.] 

Mr.  Eckholm.  Thank  you.  Through  a  misunderstanding,  I'm 
listed  as  talking  about  world  energy  prospects.  My  prepared  state- 
ment— which  is  quite  lengthy  and  which  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record — is  a  much  broader  investigation  of  the  importance  of 
environmental  quality  in  the  struggle  to  meet  basic  human  needs. 
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In  that  respect,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  I 
think  is  a  very  significant  philosophical  shift  that  is  now  occurring 
in  the  area  of  environment  and  economic  development. 

In  the  past,  I  think  that  most  of  those  concerned  with  environ- 
mental (juality  and  development  have  very  often  been  at  logger- 
heads with  one  another.  They've  seen  themselves  as  sponsoring  op- 
posing concerns.  But  I  think  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  new 
sophistication  has  emerged  on  the  part  of  both  sides. 

Development  economists  and  those  advocating  development  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  if  economic  development  isn't  ecologically 
sustainable,  then  it  is  not  really  a  true  development  at  all;  and 
indeed,  mistaken  forms  of  development  that  don't  take  into  account 
certain  environmental  ramifications  have  very  often  led  to  a  wors- 
ened human  plight  in  Third  World  countries.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  area  of  food  production,  where  we  find  in  many  countries 
that,  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  attention  to  maintaining  the  quality 
of  forests  and  soils,  the  actual  productive  capacity  of  whole  regions 
can  be  undermined  and  can  be  reduced  over  time. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Talbot  is  going  to  discuss  this  in  more  detail  in 
his  statement,  and  I  go  into  it  in  great  detail  in  my  prepared  testi- 
mony, 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  those  concerned  about  environmental 
quality  are  beginning  to  realize  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  what- 
soever of  preserving  a  decent  natural  environment  in  Third  World 
countries,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  going  to  have  to  be  very  rapid, 
intensive,  and  socially  equitable  development  taking  place  that  will 
provide  the  masses  of  the  population  in  these  countries  with  a  decent 
livelihood. 

When  people  don't  have  food  and  they  don't  have  access  to  land, 
then  they  quite  naturally  are  going  to  move  into  the  national  park 
areas  and  onto  mountain  slopes  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  forest. 

Similarly,  if  people  don't  have  fuel  to  cook  their  dinner  with,  then 
they  are  going  to  cut  down  the  nearest  tree  and  burn  that  wood,  no 
matter  how  important  that  tree  is  to  the  future  environmental  sta- 
bility of  the  country. 

So  I  see  hopeful  signs  both  from  the  conservation  community  and 
the  economic  development  community  of  a  new  awareness  of  the 
mutuality  of  their  interests,  and  I  think — considering  the  history 
of  both  concerns — it's  a  historic  shift  and  a  good  one. 

Xow,  the  energy  problem  of  the  world's  poor  is  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  the  interaction  of  development — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
underdevelopment — and  environmental  degradation.  Not  many  peo- 
ple in  rich  countries  realize  that  close  to  half  of  humanity  depends 
almost  entirely  on  fireword  or  charcoal  for  their  cooking  fuel  and, 
in  colder  areas,  for  keeping  warm  at  night. 

Historically,  this  was  actually  a  good  energy  system,  because 
trees — unlike'  the  oil  that  we  use — are  a  renewable  resource,  and 
when  the  human  population  and  the  tree  population  were  in  a  good 
balance,  it  was  a  perfectly  workable  system.  But  over  the  last  quar- 
ter century,  in  country  after  country,  the  human  population  has 
greatly  outpaced  the  tree  population.  In  fact,  there  has  been  very 
little  replanting  of  trees  in  most  Third  World  countries 

The  results  are,  first  of  all,  a  tremendous  and  growing  economic 
burden — particularly  on  the  poorest  half—  within  developing  coun- 
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tries,  and  secondly,  a  huge  ecological  cost.  Looking  at  the  economic 
burden  in  countries  as  disparate  as  Niger  in  Africa  and  Guatemala 
in  Central  America,  the  average  family  is  now  spending  one-fourth 
of  its  cash  income  on  firewood — and  the  prices  are  constantly  rising. 

In  some  countries,  firewood  prices  have  risen  faster  than  oil  prices 
because  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  wood. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  population  can't  afford  to  pay  these 
prices,  so  their  time  is  occuplied  scrounging  for  wood.  In  some  re- 
mote Himalayan  villages  in  Nepal,  people  have  to  walk  all  day  just 
to  get  one  backload  of  wood — 20  years  ago  it  only  took  an"  hour 
or  two. 

The  firewood  problem  is  often  a  special  burden  for  women,  be- 
cause many  times  they're  the  ones  who  are  given  the  task  of  search- 
ing for  fuel. 

Looking  at  the  ecological  costs,  it  has  been  estimated  that  about 
one-half  of  all  the  wood  cut  in  the  world  each  year  for  all  purposes 
is  cut  for  use  as  firewood,  so  this  is  a  major  cause  of  the  deforesta- 
tion— the  landscape  degradation — that's  occurring  rapidly  through- 
out much  of  the  Third  World. 

Deforestation  of  mountain  slopes  is  leading  to  tremendous  increases 
in  erosion  in  many  areas,  and  to  rises  in  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  flooding;  in  arid  lands,  it's  a  major  cause  of  what  the  LT.N.  has 
termed  "desertification,"  the  creation  of  desertlike  conditions  in  an 
arid  or  semiarid  environment. 

An  additional  ecological  cost  occurs  when  wood  becomes  so  scarce 
that  people  switch  to  using  dried  cowdung  for  fuel.  In  the  past,  the 
manure  was  applied  to  the  fields  where  it  is  needed  for  soil  fertility. 
Instead — in  the  Himalayas,  for  example — dung  is  increasingly  used 
for  fuel,  so  the  productivity  of  farmlands  declines  as  a  result. 

Solving  the  firewood  crisis  really  has  many  parallels  with  solv- 
ing the  energy  crisis  of  the  rich.  It  requires  action  both  on  the 
demand  side  and  the  supply  side.  The  poor,  like  the  rich,  need  to 
conserve  energy,  and  that  can  be  done,  first  of  all,  through  the  adop- 
tion of  more  efficient  stoves.  A  simple,  inexpensive  wood  stove  can  be 
designed  that  cuts  wood  needs  in  half  for  cooking,  and  we  need  to 
disseminate  these  throughout  the  Third  World. 

There's  been  a  tremendous  lack  of  attention  paid  to  possible 
small-scale  cooking  technologies,  and  few  governments  or  international 
assistance  agencies  have  spent  much  money  trying  to  develop  and 
disseminate  such  stoves. 

Over  the  long  term,  demand  can  be  cut  only  by  slowing  popula- 
tion growth.  There  are  some  countries  that  already  have  almost  no 
forests  left.  You  see  the  population  projections,  and  you  wonder 
Low  these  people  are  going  to  cook  food — assuming  they  have  enough 
food  to  eat — because  the  trees  won't  be  there. 

On  the  supply  side,  clearly  one  major  answer  is  reforestation — the 
planting  of  fast-growing  tree  species  in  village  wood  lots  and  so  on. 
This  has  been  tried  in  many  countries,  but  has  often  failed  beeause 
the  local  populations  have  not  been  involved  from  the  beginning  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  these  projects. 

Very  recently  there  has  been  a  major  success  story  in  South 
Korea.  The  country  proved  that  when  you  decentralize  programs 
and  involve  the  community  in  planning  and  make  sure  that  com- 
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munity  members  share  in  the  benefits  of  tree  planting,  it  can  be 
done.  Millions  of  hectares  of  village  woodlots  have  been  planted 
over  the  last  five  years  in  South  Korea. 

Earlier,  China  also  showed  that  through  that  sort  of  community- 
involvement  approach,  the  wood  problem  can  be  solved. 

Finally,  there  needs  to  be  attention  to  alternative  energy  sources 
that  are  socially  and  ecologically  appropriate.  One  of  the  most 
promising  ones  is  the  biogas  plant  otherwise  known  as  the  methane 
digester  which  is  a  tank  filled  with  cowdung  or  other  organic  matter. 
It  produces  gas  which  can  be  used  for  cooking,  for  running  irrigation 
pumps,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time,  it  produces  a  very  rich  fertilizer 
for  the  fields. 

The  Chinese  have  led  the  way  with  this:  they've  installed  more 
than  five  million  of  these  over  the  last  decade. 

Finally,  there  is  also  new  attention  to  the  potential  for  using 
solar  cookers.  These  would  have  to  be  extremely  inexpensive — $10 
or  $15 — something  that  a  poor  family  could  use  to  cook  with.  There 
are  cultural  obstacles  to  this  technology :  people  like  to  cook  in  the 
evening  usually,  and  a  solar  cooker  has  to  be  used  in  the  daytime, 
but  nevertheless  this  is  another  answer  worth  pursuing. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Eckholm. 

Mr.  John  Olsen,  the  senior  vice  president  of  Sun  Co. 

STATEMENT  OE  JOHN  L.  OLSEN,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
SUN  CO.,  INC.,  RADNOR,  PA. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  460.] 

Mr.  Olsen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  problems  that  must 
be  overcome  by  the  developing  countries  are  tremendously  difficult 
and  complex.  The  outlook  is  bleak  and,  in  my  more  pessimistic  mo- 
ments, I  feel  some  of  the  problems  have  no  solutions. 

I  come  here  with  no  magic,  free-enterprise  solutions  because  there 
are  none.  In  fact,  there  is  little  that  private  business  can  do  alone. 
The  effort  must  be  a  cooperative  one  with  all  governments  involved. 

I'd  like  to  cover  rapidly  a  few  of  the  points  that  I  have  made  in 
my  paper.  First,  we  expect  the  period  through  1990  to  be  one  of  low 
world  economic  growth.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this; 
they're  all  readily  apparent:  the  high  cost  of  energy,  natural  re- 
source availability  and  cost,  the  cost  of  protecting  the  environment, 
changing  social  values — I  could  go  on.  The  net  results:  there  are 
fewer  markets  for  goods  produced  in  the  LDC's. 

Low  growth  leads  to  the  second  point,  and  that  is  the  trend 
toward  protectionism.  When  economic  growth  is  low,  unemployment 
becomes  a  problem.  Countries  push  exports,  and  soon  trade  barriers 
are  established.  "We've  seen  it  in  the  United  States  with  steel,  shoes  and 
textiles.  Even  I  have  to  plead  guilty  as  I  concern  myself  about  the 
future  of  the  domestic  refining  industry. 

Another  major  problem  is  future  world  energy  supply,  particu- 
larly oil.  In  this  discussion,  when  I  talk  about  LDC's,  of  course  I'm 
talking  about  the  nonoil  LDC.  In  addition  to  the  wood  we  have  just 
heard  about,  there  is  a  major  dependency  on  imported  oil  for  LDC 
energy  needs. 
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We  agree  with  the  administration  forecast  of  a  real  world  oil 
crunch  coming  in  1985  to  1990.  Unless  the  United  States  faces  up 
to  the  problem  and  develops  a  sound  overall  energy  policy,  the 
economic  impact  on  the  United  States  will  be  very  severe. 

But  the  impact  on  the  LDC's  will  be  devastating  as  the  price 
skyrockets.  Even  with  all  these  problems,  the  LDC's  must  still  in- 
dustrialize, but  they  must  do  it  wisely.  They  will  be  capital  short; 
they  have  large  unskilled  labor  forces  and,  as  I've  pointed  out, 
limited  markets  for  products,  especially  of  manufactured  goods. 

Where  does  this  lead  us?  Well,  the  first  priority,  we  feel,  is  in  the 
area  of  agriculture.  It  is  relatively  low  in  its  capital  requirements; 
it  is  labor  intensive ;  and  of  course,  there  are  ready  markets  for  the 
products. 

My  last  point  is  the  future  role  of  the  foreign  private  company. 
I  will  be  speaking  here  from  the  perspective  of  a  U.S.  based  oil 
company.  All  things  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  era  of  private,  direct  investment  in  the  LDC  is  drawing 
to  a  close. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  host  countries  are 
generally  hostile  to  private  investment.  Profits  needed  to  be  earned 
by  private  companies  are  viewed  as  exploitation  in  the  developing 
country,  particularly  in  the  natural  resource  area. 

Second,  by  recently  enacted  and  contemplated  future  tax  legisla- 
tion, Congress  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they  do  not  want 
companies  such  as  Sun  to  make  future  investments  overseas.  Sun 
has  reponded  in  this  way :  In  1974,  our  capital  and  intangible  de- 
velopment costs  overseas  amounted  to  $144  million;  in  1975,  $116 
million. 

In  1976,  it  was  $58  million ;  in  1977,  $34  million.  If  I  sound  a  bit 
frustrated,  I  am.  The  major  strength  of  the  United  States  lies  in 
the  capacity  of  its  private  enterprise  system  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  poorer  nations,  but  the  thrust  of  this 
system  has  been  blunted  by  Government  policies  both  here  and 
abroad. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  new  ways  can  be  found  to  use 
the  resources  of  private  companies  in  strengthening  the  economies  of 
the  lesser  developed  countries. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Olsen. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Lee  Talbot,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  International  and  Scientific  Affairs,  and  also,  I  understand,  the 
Chief  Scientist  on  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Dr.  Talbot. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LEE  M.  TALBOT,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL AND  SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS,  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  471.] 

Dr.  Talbot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here,  and  I  shall  bear  in  mind  the  time  of  the  morning  and  simply 
summarize  the  major  points  in  my  paper. 
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Global  population,  environment,  and  resources  have  been  a  strong 
concern  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  since  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1970,  and  they  are  central  to  a  study  which  this  Council  and 
the  State  Department  are  currently  conducting  for  the  President. 

In  his  environmental  message  last  spring,  President  Carter  requested 
that  we  conduct  a  year-long  study  of  probable  changes  in  the  world's 
population,  resources,  and  environment,  through  the  year  2000.  The 
results  of  this  will  be  presented  within  the  next  month  or  so,  and  I'm 
sure  that  they  will  be  of  great  interest  to  your  committee. 

Now,  I  also  bring  to  this  testimony  a  personal  interest  and  back- 
ground, in  that  as  an  ecologist,  I  have  worked  specifically  on  en- 
vironmental issues  in  over  90  nations.  I've  also  been  professionally 
involved  with  population.  My  last  trip  through  Asia,  for  example, 
was  to  view  population  programs  in  a  number  of  Southeast  Asian 
countries. 

Your  committee  had  requested  that  I  speak  on  two  themes.  The 
first  is  the  impact  of  population  growth  on  the  global  environment, 
and  the  second  is  the  implication  of  this  impact  for  international 
development. 

To  summarize  my  points  on  the  impact  of  population  growth  on 
the  global  environment,  I  wish  to  focus  on  the  population  growth 
in  rural  areas,  and  deal  with  forests,  range  land,  agricultural  land,  and 
climate. 

•  Deforestation,  which  Mr.  Eckholm  mentioned,  is  a  global  environ- 
mental problem  of  increasing  severity.  It  is  caused  largely  by  popula- 
tion growth  driving  several  factors.  Among  these  are  the  need  for 
firewood,  which  Mr.  Eckholm  mentioned,  shifting  cultivation,  the 
opening  of  new  lands  for  cultivation,  and  the  demand  for  construction 
materials. 

Shifting  cultivation  is  the  major  basic  form  of  agriculture  through- 
out most  of  the  tropic  and  sub-tropic/semi-tropic  parts  of  the  world. 
With  a  low  population,  it  works  beautifully,  but  as  population  pressure 
increases,  the  system  breaks  down.  The  net  result  initially  is  loss  of 
forests  and  more  significantly,  perhaps,  loss  of  productivity  of  the 
land,  first  in  the  flatlands  and  then  in  the  mountains. 

Population  pressure  also  results  in  attempts  to  open  new  lands 
for  cultivation.  This  pressure  is  worldwide  wherever  forest  areas 
remain. 

Mr.  Eckholm  mentioned  the  demand  for  firewood.  I  would  simply 
add  to  that  that  in  recent  years  I've  traveled  over  large  areas  of  Africa 
and  Asia  which  are  now  totally  denuded  by  the  search  for  firewood, 
but  which  were  areas  of  extensive  forest  and  woodland  at  the  time  of 
my  first  visit  to  them  in  the  1950's. 

Commercial  logging  is  another  factor  exacerbated  by  population 
growth.  Developing  countries  need  foreign  income  to  provide  food 
and  other  services  for  an  expanding  population.  Where  their  timber 
resources  offer  a  source  of  such  income,  there  is  a  strong  pressure 
to  exploit  them  quickly.  The  result  is  generally  timber  mining,  not 
renewable  forestry — hence,  loss  of  the  forests. 

In  many  of  the  areas  I  have  visited — for  example,  in  Southeast 
Asia — where  this  commercial  lumbering  has  proceeded,  what  is  left 
is  essentially  a  wet  desert,  with,  again,  the  productivity  for  human 
welfare  essentially  lost. 
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f^'  1  ?Se  factors  ln  combination  are  so  rapidly  reducing  what 
li  'J*?  °*  the  tropical  forests  and  the  other  woodlands  of  the  world, 
that  it  the  present  trends  continue,  relatively  few  tropical  forests 
may  be  left  standing  by  the  end  of  this  century,  and  a  lar^e  per- 
centage worldwide  of  what  is  now  forest  will  be  gone  by  that  time. 

A  second  major  area  of  impact  from  population  growth  is  the 
range  of  grazing  lands  of  the  world.  These  cover  much  of  the 
Hiarth  s  surface.  They  are  ecologically  fragile  and  vulnerable  with 
very  restricted  carrying  capacities  in  terms  of  livestock,  and  that, 
m  turn,  is  translated  into  carrying  capacity  in  terms  of  people.  As 
the  population,  and  consequently  the  livestock,  exceed  these  capaci- 
ties the  land  is  overgrazed,  the  vegetation  lost,  the  soil  lost  or  de- 
graded, and  thus,  the  potential  for  human  use  is  reduced  or  even 
lost.  Of  course,  the  Sahelian  zone  has  been  a  dramatic  example  of 
this  process. 

A  third  major  area  of  direct  impact  of  population  growth  is  on 
agricultural  lands.  Obviously,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  previous 
speakers,  increasing  population  inevitably  puts  greater  pressure  on 
agricultural  land.  Worldwide,  this  increasing  pressure  is  leading 
to  increased  losses  of  agricultural  land  due  to  erosion  and  the  various 
problems  associated  with  irrigation,  such  as  salinization,  alkaliza- 
tion,  and  waterlogging. 

At  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Desertification  last  year,  it 
was  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  world's  present  cropland  may 
be  lost  by  the  year  2000. 

Now,  superimposed  on  this  physical  loss  is  the  additional  loss  of 
productivity  of  the  agricultural  lands  wherever  the  forests — and 
consequently  the  watersheds — from  above  have  been  lost.  This  results 
in  floods,  siltation  of  the  agricultural  irrigation  systems,  and  loss  of 
the  water  needed  much  of  the  year. 

Climate  may  be  another  area  of  major  environmental  impact  from 
population  growth,  particularly  through  vegetation  clearance,  burn- 
ing of  various  fuels,  and  the  release  of  certain  chemicals.. 

In  my  discussion  and  in  my  prepared  paper,  I've  focused  largely 
on  the  effects  of  an  increasing  rural  population,  mainly  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  This  is  because  three-quarters  of  the  population  in 
the  developing  world  still  is  rural.  These  impacts  derive  basically 
from  the  need  for  food,  fuel,  and  building  materials.  The  direct 
result  is  the  increasing  removal  of  the  vegetation  cover — grasslands, 
shrubs,  forests — with  resultant  erosion  by  wind  and  water,  soil  de- 
gradation, and  the  biological  impoverishment  or  degradation  of  the 
remaining  land. 

In  effect,  ecological  degradation  is  reducing  the  ability  of  the 
Earth  to  provide  food  and  fiber,  and  the  increasing  human  popula- 
tion is  decreasing  the  numbers  of  people  the  earth  ultimately  can 
support. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  additional  set  of  environmental  impacts 
associated  with  energy  production,  industrialization,  and  urbaniza- 
tion. These  involve  a  series  of  reasonably  well-known  issues  which 
I  will  not  go  into  here,  particularly  because,  while  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  these  factors  is  driven  to  a  degree  by  increases  in  popula- 
tion, I  prefer  to  focus  on  the  areas  where  the  most  direct  impact  of 
an  increasing  human  population  occurs. 
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This  direct  impact  is  of  critical  importance,  yet  it  is  one  which 
has  received  remarkabley  little  attention  to  date. 

To  focus  very  briefly  on  the  implications  of  these  problems  inter- 
national development:  frequently  it  has  been  noted  that,  while 
an  immense  amount  of  technical  assistance  in  the  developing  nations 
has  resulted  in  really  impressive  increases  in  food  productivity  over 
the  past  two  decades,  with  the  concurrent  population  increase,  the 
result  has  been  that  the  food  supply  on  a  per  capita  basis  has  re- 
mained roughly  the  same,  and  "the  same''  is  not  adequate  for  far  too 
much  of  the  Earth's  population. 

Looking  ahead,  it  is  clear  that  even  more  heroic  efforts  are  going 
to  be  required  simply  to  stay  even — that  is,  to  provide  enough  food 
to  assure  the  same  amount  of  food  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  a  rapidly 
growing  population. 

The  environmental  factors  I've  noted,  however,  raise  very  serious 
questions  about  the  long-term  food-producing  capability  of  the 
Earth.  If  indeed  we  do  lose  a  third  of  our  agricultural  cropland  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  if  man}T  more  areas  have  reduced  pro- 
ductivity because  of  the  loss  of  watersheds  and  so  forth,  it  is  un- 
likely that  total  productivity  can  be  very  greatly  increased,  even 
with  further  massive  development  efforts  and  the  best  of  climatic 
and  other  conditions — and  climate  is  a  critical  though  highly  un- 
certain factor. 

Another  part  of  this  consideration  is  GXP.  Again,  through  mas- 
sive efforts  in  the  past  few  decades,  there  has  been  a  significantly 
increase  GNP  throughout  the  world.  But  again,  when  the  in- 
creasing population  is  taken  into  account,  the  increases  in  per 
capita  GNP  have  been  substantially  canceled  out. 

I'd  also  like  to  note  that  GNP,  I  think,  is  a  rather  inadequate 
indicator  of  the  welfare  of  the  human  population  as  a  wdiole. 

I  see  two  major  consequences  of  these  factors.  The  first  is  that 
no  matter  how  great  a  commitment  is  made  to  international  de- 
velopment assistance,  it  cannot  succeed  in  producing  balanced  de- 
velopment unless  population  growth  is  checked. 

The  second  is  that  no  matter  how  great  the  effort  made  on  popula- 
tion and  other  development  assistance,  it  ultimately  cannot  succeed 
unless  a  major  and  effective  effort  is  made  to  check  and  reverse  the 
ecological  degradation  of  our  life-support  system. 

I've  emphasized  restoring  the  biological  basis  for  human  life — the 
life-support  system.  The  environmental  impacts  of  population 
growth,  which  I've  covered  very  briefly,  all  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  viability  of  this  planet  from  a  human  point  of  view. 
The  loss  of  forests  and  other  vegetation  cover,  the  loss  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  soils,  biotic  impoverishment,  alteration  of  the  water 
cycles,  and  possible  impact  on  the  climate  all  constitute  ecological 
degradation  and  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  world  to  support  people. 

In  the  past  it's  been  possible  to  mask  or  compensate  for  losses  in 
one  area  by  technological  increases  in  another.  However,  the  losses 
are  at  present  so  great,  and  those  that  are  projected  are  so  awesome, 
that  we  clearly  cannot  continue  to  provide  further  technological 
quick-fixes. 

One  other  dimension  of  this:  in  the  post,  much  of  our  technical 
assistance  has  had  the  effect  of  exacerbating  these  problems.  The 
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examples  are  legend.  Ecological  perspective  has  really  not  charac- 
terized much  international  development,  and  this,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  environmental  assessment  should  be  a  routine 
part  of  any  international  development  activity  from  now  on. 

But  for  the  future,  it  will  not  be  enough  simply  to  avoid  degrada- 
tion caused  by  individual  development  projects.  Meeting  basic 
human  needs  will  require  reversing  the  ongoing  biological  degrada- 
tion which  otherwise  will  inevitably  cancel  out  the  other  develop- 
ment gains. 

In  conclusion,  if  international  development  assistance  is  to  be 
truly  effective,  it  will  require  a  significant  shift  in  emphasis.  Any 
such  development  assistance  program  must  include  an  effective  and 
urgent  population  program  and  an  effective  environmental  com- 
ponent to  reverse  the  ongoing  biological  degradation  which  reduces 
the  carrying-capacity  of  the  world  for  people. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Talbot. 

My  apologies  to  our  former  colleague — I  was  reading  recently 
where  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Bill  Simon  said  that  the 
worst  thing-  about  being  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  having  to  wait 
to  testify  before  congressional  committees — and  you  have  had  to 
undergo  this. 

Ms.  Mink  is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and 
Scientific  Affairs.  She  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  House; 
unfortunately,  she  heard  the  siren  call  of  the  Senate  and  was  tempted, 
and  as  a  result  of  that,  she  now  serves  the  Xation  in  the  executive  rather 
than  the  legislative  branch. 

It's  an  honor  to  have  you  here  with  us,  and  we  welcome  your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  BUREAU  OF  OCEANS,  INERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  514J 

Ms.  Mink.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Select  Committee.  It's  a  real  pleasure  to  be  a  part  of  this 
pan^l.  You  needn't  apologize,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  have  benefited 
a  great  deal  from  this  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  expertise  of  the 
various  witnesses  whom  you  have  called  to  participate  in  this 
hearing  today. 

Much  of  what  I  have  in  my  statement  would  be  redundant ;  however, 
I  think  that  the  utility  of  re'peatino:  some  of  the  items  which  have  been 
mentioned  is  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the  State  Department,  m  the 
wide  varietv  of  responsibilities  that  it  must  assume,  nevertheless  has  a 
very  important  aspect  of  its  work  in  the  field  of  environmental  con- 
cerns as  they  relate  to  resource  management  and  population. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  just  briefly  the  points  which  I  have 
made  in  my  paper,  even  though  they  repeat  much  of  what  Dr. 
Talbot  and 'Mr.  Eckholm  have  already  indicated  as  important  en- 
vironmental considerations  in  the  population  field. 
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I  think  it  is  obvious  from  everything  that  has  been  said  that  the 
more  people  we  have  in  the  world,  the  greater  the  strain  on  our 
entire  ecological  system.  What  is  really  frightening  is  that,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  rapidly  growing,  impover- 
ished populations  to  increase  food  production,  collect  firewood  for 
fuel,  and  otherwise  survive,  the  availability  of  these  and  other  basic 
requirements  of  life  are  increasingly  cut  off  through  the  degradation 
of  the  environment  which  supplies  them. 

This  past  year  there  were  two  major  United  Nations  conferences 
held — one  on  water  and  one  on  desertification.  The  United  States 
participated  in  both  and  I  think  the  outcome — and  I  have  reports  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee — stresses  that  population  growth  has 
enormous  implications  for  both  of  these  issues. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  deforestation  in  terms  of  energy 
requirements,  I  think  the  significant  aspect  of  this  issue  is  that,  if 
we  neglect  it,  it  will  ultimately  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
water  resources  and  the  land  availability  potentials  of  the  countries 
that  are  affected.  As  we  cut  down  our  forests  and  watch  people 
having  to  forage  for  firewood,  the  result  is  the  ultimate  degradation 
of  the  soil  and  the  entire  destruction  of  the  biological  system. 

As  we  look  at  this  issue,  at  least  from  my  perspective  in  having 
dealt  with  developed,  industrialized  world  problems  in  terms  of 
energy  deficits  and  so  forth,  we  talk  about  the  necessity  of  finding 
alternate  energy  systems.  Our  consciousness  dictates  that  we  think 
"in  terms  of  alternate  energy  sources  for  our  oil  requirements,  our 
coal  requirements,  and  other  oil-related  consumption  requirements 
of  a  highly  industrialized  society. 

In  this  context,  I  think  it  is  terribly  important  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  2V2  billion  people  living  in  the  developing  world  do  not 
relate  to  this  kind  of  a  dialog  with  reference  to  oil  and  petroleum 
products,  gas  and  coal.  These  2y2  billion  people  rely  solely  on  wood, 
dung,  straw,  and  human  and  animal  power  for  their  energy  re- 
quirements. This  is  tied  dramatically  to  the  whole  issue  of  survival, 
of  human  development,  of  degradation  of  the  environment,  and  of 
the  demands  that  will  be  increasingly  placed  upon  our  resources  if 
the  population  issue  is  not  brought  quickly  under  control. 

When  we  talk  about  the  necessity  of  economic  development  and 
what  we  must  do  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  additional  popula- 
tion which  will  need  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  taken  care  of,  I  believe 
we  neglect  the  fact  that  we  have  close  to  1  billion  people  today, 
irrespective  of  population  growth  in  the  future,  who  are  suffering 
from  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  roughly  450  million  people  who 
are  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  Couple  that  with  the  fact  that  10  to 
40  percent  of  the  infants  and  children  in  the  developing  world  never 
reach  their  fiftieth  birthday,  and  the  fact  that  some  10  million  deaths 
each  year  are  attributed  to  the  absence  of  safe  drinking  water  and 
basic  sanitation.  It  is  estimated  that  over  1  billion  people  in  rural 
areas  do  not  have  adequate  supplies  of  safe  water.  Another  fact  is 
that  twice  as  many  hectares  of  land  now  under  cultivation  will  be 
lost  because  of  soil  degradation  and  urban  sprawl  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  century  as  will  be  added. 

This  is  the  current  reality.  When  you  place  that  scene  on  top  of 
the  estimates  of  growth  in  population  and  the  demands  that  will  be 
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made  for  simple  survival  for  these  individuals  in  the  developing 
world,  then  I  think  the  true  and  frightening  picture  of  what  is 
ahead  of  us,  in  terms  of  our  responsibilities  as  human  beings,  comes 
to  a  much  clearer  focus. 

In  terms  of  geographic  extent,  the  most  widespread  environmental 
degradations  have  occurred  in  the  countryside.  But  as  we  consider 
the  estimated  population  growth  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  developing 
world  in  the  decades  ahead,  we  cannot  overlook  the  problems  of 
urban  societies  and  the  crushing  difficulties  that  they  will  have  to 
meet.  If  we  fail  to  arrive  at  a  policy  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  rural  communities  to  enable  them  to  survive  in  these  areas,  such 
as  the  provision  of  food,  energy,  and  housing  then  we  only  com- 
pound the  problems  in  our  urban  communities. 

In  this  context,  since  the  committee  has  requested  that  we  respond 
in  terms  of  what  the  U.S.  Government  could  be  doing  to  address 
some  of  these  issues  specifically,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conference 
which  was  convened  recently  on  human  settlements  is  an  opportunity 
for  constructive  participation  in  the  whole  question  of  the  require- 
ments of  urban  society — the  needs  for  habitation,  housing,  meeting 
minimum  requirements  of  water  and  clothing  and  other  basic 
necessities. 

The  policies  that  have  been  put  into  effect  with  respect  to  our 
international  concerns — particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program — have  been  addressed  in  some  regards  by  the 
Congress,  through  its  insistence  that  environmental  assessments  ac- 
company development  assistance  programs.  I  think  that  this 
was  a  gigantic  step  forward — to  recognize  that  as  we  deal  with 
development  assistance,  we  also  have  to  take  into  account  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  the  projects  which  we  are  financing 
and  supporting.  I  would  hope  that  this  kind  of  effort  can  receive 
wide  and  wholehearted  support  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  this  program  can  be  given  the  kind  of  budgetary  assistance 
which  I  think  is  essential  for  the  success  of  this  effort. 

In  terms  of  the  U.S.  international  environmental  policy  regarding 
resource  degradation  and  what  the  State  Department,  in  general, 
is  doing  in  regard  to  it  in  foreign  affairs,  I  can  report  that  our 
efforts  are  largely  in  supporting  initiatives  and  resolutions  in  the 
wide  variety  of  international  organizations  in  which  we  participate. 

You're  all  acquainted  with  the  1972  Stockholm  Conference  on  the 
Environment  and  the  resultant  establishment  of  the  U.N.  environment 
program — one  of  the  truly  significant  outcomes  of  that  Stockholm 
meeting.  It's  given  us  a  place  to  take  our  environmental  concerns. 

Our  prime  responsibility  as  a  leading  developed  industrialized 
nation  is  to  set  the  example  of  how  others  might  very  well  approach 
their  own  problems  the  way  we  manage  our  own  problems — energy 
being  one  of  them.  There's  no  way  that  we  as  a  nation  can  impose 
our  ethics  or  personal  solutions  upon  other  nations,  but  certainly 
through  our  achievements  and  by  the  tough  decisions  we  make 
domestically,  we  can  set  an  example  and  create  the  clim'ate  for  other 
countries  in  this  area. 

The  World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  which  I'm  sure  this  com- 
mittee has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  is  the  basis  of  our  U.S. 
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policy  in  world  population  matters.  We  have  established  a  mechanism 
for  Government- wide  analysis  and  evaluation  of  this  policy  on  an  on- 
going basis,  the  National  Security  Council  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on 
Population,  which  reviews  the  population  policies.  Kecently  a  report 
was  released,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  leave  a  copy  for  the  benefit  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  Is  that  report  classified? 

Ms.  Mink.  No  ;  it  is  an  unclassified  document. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  that  report 
a  part  of  the  Eecord,  immediately  following  your  testimony. 
Ms.  Mink.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Ms.  Mink.  The  principal  thesis  under  which  our  policy  is  man- 
aged is  that,  in  order  to  be  successful,  it  must  recognize  and  respect 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  each  government  to  determine  its 
own  population  policies  and  programs  consistent  with  human  rights. 

The  objective  of  this  policy  is  to  help  developing  countries  and 
their  people  recognize  the  need  for  bringing  population  growth  in 
line  with  their  development  goals.  In  my  Bureau,  we  have  two 
offices:  the  Office  of  Population  Affairs  and  the  Coordinator  of 
Population  Affairs.  The  function  of  both  is  to  take  that  aspect  of 
our  U.S.  policy  and  try  to  convey  the  urgency  of  this  particular 
program  to  our  embassies  overseas.  One  of  the  principal  ways  in 
which  our  population  policy  can  be  implemented  is  by  convincing 
the  leadership  of  the  various  countries  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  If  they  do  not  accept  this  thesis,  then,  of  course,  no  matter 
what  we  do  in  the  population  area,  it  will  not  receive  the  kind  of 
success  that  we  would  hope. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  total  review  of  this  subject,  this  com- 
mittee will  take  into  consideration  the  very  serious  problems  of 
deforestation  and  desertification  which  have  been  mentioned  here. 
The  State  Department,  in  collaboration  with  AID,  will  be  spon- 
soring a  special  all-day  seminar  on  June  12  to  discuss  this  issue  and 
to  try  to  increase  and  heighten  the  perception  and  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  this  problem  to  various  posts  of  the  executive 
branch. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  committee  would  find  it  possible,  in 
its  various  recommendations  to  Congress  to  underscore  this  as 
perhaps  the  most  significant  environment/resource/population-re- 
lated  problem  for  which  the  United  States  can  provide  enormous 
assistance,  with  technical  as  well  as  financial  back-up.^ 

It's  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  this  committee, 
to  have  the  benfit  of  the  various  experts  who  have  testified,  and  to 
become  aware  of  this  committee's  enormous  understanding  of  this 
important  population/environmental  issue  and  commitment  to  help- 
ing this  country  take  the  lead  in  solving  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  that  the  world  is  going  to  have  to  face  in  the  year  2000. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Secretary,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  panel  for  a  really  solid  contribution^ 

I  would  suggest  that  each  of  us  confine  himself  to  5  minutes,  and 
we'll  just  keep  rotating  as  long  as  we  have  the  time. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Simon.  Very  quickly — just  a  comment  or  two  for  Dr.  Talbot. 
You  mentioned  your  dissatisfaction  with  the  GNP.  The  Overseas 
Development  Council  has  developed  what  they  call  the  "Quality  of 
Life  Index."  I  don't  know  if  you're  familiar  with  it,  but  you  may 
want  to  take  a  look  at  it.  I  think  it's  a  very  fine  contribution. 

On  the  matter  of  land  that  we  are  consuming,  I  had  breakfast 
this  morning  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he  said  that  in 
his  lifetime,  we  have  paved  cropland  equivalent  to  the  total  tillable 
land  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  is  really  kind  of  a  devastating 
fact, 

Mr.  Lewis,  I  was  interested  in,  first  of  all,  your  very  significant 
comment  that  the  increase  up  in  income  is,  in  fact,  going  to  con- 
sume more  food  than  is  the  growth  in  population.  It  means  that  the 
population  problem  aggravates  the  whole  thing  even  more.  I  was 
interested  in  your  statistic  of  the  13  times  as  much  consumption  in 
that  one  region  when  income  went  up. 

Your  comments  about  prices,  though,  concern  me  a  little.  In  the 
long  run,  I  think  what  you're  saying  is  correct,  but  in  the  short  run, 
isn't  it  possible — since  you  represent  the  Farmers  Union — that,  fol- 
lowing plans  advocated  by  Charles  Brannan  and  Jim  Patton  and 
some  of  the  people  that  you  and  I  both  hold  in  high  regard,  we  can 
guarantee  the  producer  in  the  United  States  an  adequate  income 
without  having  an  excessively  inflationary  food  price? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  first  at 
what  our  situation  is.  The  prices  received  by  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  just  about  the  lowest  in  the  world.  Right  now,  even  with 
our  prices  far  below  the  prices  received  by  farmers  in  all  the  other 
modern  advanced  countries — except  those  few  that  are  dependent 
upon  the  world  trading  price  for  most  of  their  farm  income,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina — American  consumers 
are  getting  practically  the  cheapest  farm  products  on  Earth. 

Mr.  Simon.  No  question  about  it, 

Mr.  Lewis.  Almost  without  exception.  You  can  quibble  about  Ar- 
gentina, but  who  wants  to  be  vying  with  Argentina  for  having  the 
cheapest  farm  products  on  earth? 

We  are  almost  the  most  affluent  country  in  the  world.  We  now 
have  a  food  stamp  program  that  could  provide  adequately  for  all  of 
our  poor  people  in  the  United  States.  We  did  not  have  that  in  the 
time  of  the  so-called  "Brannan  Plan"  proposal. 

We  are  now  meeting  the  food  needs  of  approximately  15  to  20 
million  people  through  the  food  stamp  program;  we  have  special 
school  lunch  supplemental  programs;  we  can  provide  special  food 
aid  for  elderly  people  who  wouldn't  be  reached  by  food  stamps, 
and  so  on. 

It  doesn't  seem  logical  to  me  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  subsidize  the 
food  bills  of  the  most  affluent  consumers  of  the  world,  who  are  al- 
ready receiving  the  cheapest  food  that  the  world  provides.  It  just 
doesn't  seem  like  a  £-0od  judgment  of  what  our  priorities  should  be.  I 
think  that  there  are  many  more  urgent  things  that  our  tax  resources 
should  be  used  for  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Simon.  So  you  basically  are  backing  off  from  the  old  Brannan 
plan  concept  at  this  point? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  I  don't  think  that  it  makes  sense  now  inasmuch  as  we. 
have  already  solved  the  major  food  need  problem — that  is,  the  needy 
people.  We  now  have  a  food  stamp  program  that  takes  more  money 
than  the  farmers  get,  and  that  has  drastically  changed  the  situation 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  the  Brannan  plan  was  proposed  in  19;~0. 

Furthermore,  our  affluent  people  are  even  more  affluent  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  So  I  think  that  the  consumer's  need  for  a  defi- 
ciency payments  program  for  agriculture  is  now  much,  much  differ- 
ent than  it  was  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Erienborn? 

Mr.  Erlenboen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  Patsy,  let  me  say  it's  good  to  see  you  again.  We  don't 
see  you  back  here  on  the  Hill  often  enough,  but  I  hope  they  keep 
you  busy  in  the  State  Department. 

Ms.  Mink.  They  do. 

Mr.  Erlenboen.  Mr.  Olsen,  I'd  like  to  address  a  question  or  two 
to  you,  because  I  think  your  testimony  was  a  little  different  from 
that  of  the  other  witnesses  who  seemed  to  agree  on  many  things — 
and  I  think  they  agreed  with  good  cause. 

You  talked  about  the  disincentives  for  private  industry  to  help  in 
development  of  the  lesser-developed  countries.  I've  noticed  a  dichot- 
omy in  the  statements  and  the  attitudes  of  some  of  the  people  from 
the  lesser-developed  countries  that  I  think  reflects  this. 

At  some  of  the  international  meetings  I've  attended,  at  one  mo- 
ment you'll  hear  the  leaders  of  these  lesser-developed  countries  rail- 
ing against  the  multinational  corporations  and  saying  how  they 
either  have  recently  or  would  like  to  have  gotten  them  out  of  their 
countr}T — the  multinationals  are  bad;  and  then  they  turn  around  a 
moment  later  and  say  that  the  developed  world  is  not  giving  them 
the  technology  and  the  resources  to  develop. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  speaking  with  blinders  on :  at  one  mo- 
ment saying  that  they  want  to  get  rid  of  or  discourage  the  kind  of 
technical  expertise  and  the  capital  that  a  multinational  corporation 
could  bring  to  their  country,  and  then  in  the  next  moment  com- 
plaining that  they're  not  getting  the  very  thing  that  they're  trying 
to  discourage. 

Is  this  what  you  see  existing  out  there? 

Mr.  Olsen.  Absolutely.  We  people  who  work  in  the  oil  industry, 
of  course,  have  to  develop  quite  a  thick  skin  both  here  and  abroad, 
but  it  is  quite  true  that  there  is  hostility,  and  we  do  have  to  try  to 
develop  some  approach  to  overcome  the  problems. 

There  is  justification;  there's  no  question  about  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  until  we  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  companies  such 
as  mine  will  withdraw  because  we  do  not  feel  we're  welcome.  We 
think  we  can  make  a  contribution  but  we  really  don't  know  how.  As 
I  indicated,  it  causes  a  sense  of  frustration. 

Mr.  Erlenboen.  There's  also,  I  think,  a  different  attitude  toward 
private  industry  in  some  of  these  countries.  I  recall  one  conversation 
I  had  in  India,  where  a  member  of  the  Indian  Government  was 
saying,  "Why  won't  your  country  give  us  facilities  or  help  us  de- 
velop facilities  to  produce  fertilizer  that  we  so  desperately  need?" 

Not  knowing  anything  about  the  subject,  I  just  made  a  stab  at  it 
and  suggested  that  if  they  would  allow  private  industry  to  make  a 
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profit  producing  fertilizer  in  India,  that  my  impression  was  that  our 
American  businessmen  and  other  free-country  businessmen  would 
be  happy  to  make  a  profit  producing  fertilizer  in  India. 

But  I  fear  that  the  Indian  officials  had  an  attitude  that  "profit" 
was  a  dirty  word,  and  for  a  foreign  country  to  make  a  profit  would 
be  wrong,  and  therefore,  they  themselves  were  discouraging  that 
investment. 

Do  you  see  that  sort  of  an  attitude? 

Mr.  Olsen.  Again,  I  would  have  to  agree  with  you  that  there  is 
that  problem.  I  really  must  admit  I  have  nothing  to  suggest  to  over- 
come it.  It  is  a  discouraging  prospect,  and  the  contributions  that  we 
can  make  are  limited  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Scheuer? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  will  move  further  into  areas  that  Mr.  Erlenborn 
has  penetrated.  To  continue  on  this  whole  question  of  technology,  I 
think  that  the  developing  world  has  not  yet  come  to  realize  that 
most  technology  is  not  likely  to  be  delivered  by  governments  but 
that  it  will,  instead,  be  delivered  by  the  private  enterprise  sector 
from  Western  Europe,  Japan,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada,  where  the  know-how  and  the  infrastructuree  already 
exist. 

In  this  connection  I'd  like  to  ask  Patsy  Mink  a  question.  Patsy, 
let  me  say  how  delighted  we  are  to  have  you  here,  and  how  admiring 
we  are  of  the  way  you've  taken  hold  of  your  job  and  the  leadership 
you  have  offered. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
This  is,  as  I  see  it,  sort  of  a  symbolic  experience  that  we're  going 
through.  In  this  instance  there's  really  only  one  country  in  the  world 
that  has  the  capability  of  exploiting  the  deep  seabed.  I've  used  the 
word  "exploitation"  in  terms  of  development,  not  in  terms  of  abuse. 

And,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  Elliott  Richardson  is  an  en- 
lightened, thoughtful,  creative,  and  innovative  thinker.  And  yet, 
with  all  his  leadership  and  with  all  the  years  of  prior  negotiations, 
we  seem  to  have  an  unbridgeable  gap  between  the  minimum  de- 
mands of  the  Third  World  and  the  basic  preconditions  of  flexibility 
and  of  minimum  financial  rewards  that  the  private  sector  requires. 

Why  do  we  seem  to  be  faced  with  this  seemingly  unsolvable  prob- 
lem? Why  is  the  gap  so  great? 

Ms.  Mink.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  provide  any  more  light 
on  this  subject.  I  think  the  issue  is  exactly  as  you  stated  it — that 
there  is  such  a  wide  gap  between  the  industrialized  sector  of  the 
world  and  the  developing  world.  That  is  a  dilemma  which  has  pro- 
vided the  difficulties  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Given  the  fact  that  there  are  four  or  five  countries  that  have 
joined  in  a  wide  variety  of  consortia,  constituting  about  four  com- 
panies that  are  able  at  this  very  minute  to  begin  the  exploitation — 
and,  indeed,  in  yesterday's  paper  we  saw  that  one  had  successfully 
brought  up  a  thousand  tons  of  manganese  nodules — the  rest  of  the 
world  perceives  this  as  a  danger  to  their  concept  of  the  oceans  being 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind.  We  have  accepted  that  as  the 
premise  on  which  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  was  convened. 
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If  the  developing  countries  permit  the  mining  companies — to  pro- 
ceed to  develop  the  oceans,  they  view  this  as  a  threat  to  their  own  anility 
in  the  future  to  profit  and  benefit  from  the  exploitation  themselves. 

As  I  analyze  it,  it  is  in  their  self-interest  to  delay,  to  whatever 
extent  possible,  the  exploitation  of  the  oceans.  So  the  troublesome 
issue  in  this  committee — and  this  is  really  the  only  basic  difficulty 
in  coming  together,  as  I  see  it — is  the  question  of  immediate  access. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  four  countries  are  interested  in 
adequate  access  to  these  rich  seabeds.  Without  that  access,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  the  investments  which  the  companies  are  putting  or  want 
to  put  into  developing  the  technology  for  deep  sea  mining  would  be 
severely  jeopardized.  Why  should  they  put  in  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  this  enterprise  if  they  are  not  assured  that  this  investment 
can,  in  the  end,  produce  profits  in  a  commercial  sense? 

This  is  the  key  difficulty.  If  we  can  overcome  it,  I  think  there  will 
be  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Have  they  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  not 
only  who  is  going  to  control  the  corporation  that  will  end  up  with 
the  cash  flow,  but  also  who  will  control  the  operating  entity? 

Ms.  Mink.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  general  agreement  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  authority,  the  idea  of  revenue  sharing  has  been 
generally  accepted — the  whole  idea  which  supports  the  thesis  of 
common  heritage  is  in  place  in  terms  of  the  negotiated  text. 

It's  the  unwillingness  of  the  Group  of  77  to  permit  OPEC  free 
access  from  this  stage  to  the  industrialized  world  that  presents  our 
difficulty.  We  do  not  think  that  it's  fair  at  some  point  in  the  future — 
whether  it's  15  or  25  years — to  simply  say  that  we'll  cut  off  all  pri- 
vate commercial  activity  and  permit  the  authority  to  start  anew  to 
redetermine  the  nature  of  the  exportation.  That  is  the  aspect  which 
gives  our  industrial  community  in  particular  the  most  difficulty. 

We  might  accept  it  if  we  were  not  on  the  verge  of  being  able  to  do 
something.  If  we  were  not  in  a  situation  where  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  had  already  been  spent,  we  could  probably  accept  this. 
But  having  encouraged  our  deep  sea  mining  companies  to  make  the 
investment,  and  it  being  perceived  as  in  our  national  interest  that 
we  encourage  this  kind  of  investment  and  not  delay  it  in  an}'  unto- 
ward way,  there  is  a  basic  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  agreed  access 
principle  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes,  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Olsen.  My  company  is  one  of  the  companies  engaged  in  this 
activity.  We  do  have  a  one-third  interest  in  ocean  mining  ventures. 
To  date  we  have  spent  $10  million  in  research  and  technology  in 
this  area,  and  we  are  still  spending  considerable  sums.  Because  of 
technological  and  market  uncertainties,  it  will  be  years  before  SUX 
can  hope  to  profit  from  this  investment.  We  are  most  concerned 
about  this  particular  problem. 

We  will  continue  to  spend  money  in  the  next  year,  but  the  prob- 
lem must  be  resolved  before  too  long  or  else  we  will  have  to  recon- 
sider the  level  of  our  commitment.  I  think  that  most  companies  are 
in  the  same  situation.  We're  not  a  charitable  institution;  we  must 
show  a  profit  ;  we  must  return  income  to  our  stockholders,  and  this 
uncertainty — both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  negotiations — is  caus- 
ing considerable  difficulty. 
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I  would  say  that  if  there  is  no  guarantee  of  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment or  a  reasonable  resolution  of  the  regulatory  problems  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  companies  such  as  mine  would  have  to 
reevaluate  their  investment  in  the  development  of  this  technology. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  just  have  a  brief  comment.  I  was  much  encour- 
aged to  hear  your  comment  about  your  responsibility  to  your  share- 
holders and  the  necessity  of  returning  a  profit,  since  I'm  one  of  vour 
shareholders.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Olsen,  while  we  have  you  here,  let  me  toss  one 
other  question  at  you.  You  said  the  year  of  investment  in  the  LDC's 
is  over,  and  you  show  this  tremendous,  dramatic  drop  in  investment 
—$144  million  to  $34  million  in  3  years.  Is  this  primarily  because  of 
domestic  taxes  in  the  United  States?  Is  it  because  of  the  environ- 
ment you  find  in  the  LDC's  or  is  it  because  of  the  return  you're  get- 
ting on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Olsen.  It's  a  combination.  I  guess  it's  primarily  the  tax  situ- 
ation in  the  United  States.  We're  relatively  new  in  the  foreign  area 
—we're  primarily  a  Canadian-U.S.  company— primarily  these  are 
our  markets.  We  are  a  new  entry. 

You  will  recall  that  before  Congress  enacted  the  recent  legislation, 
foreign  tax'  credits  were  permitted  on  a  per  country  basis.  That  was 
eliminated  by  the  legislation.  It  did  not  hurt  the  multinationals  too 
much,  but  it  did  hurt  newcomers  who  had  to  calculate  their  taxes  on 
a  per  country  basis.  The  foreign  loss  recapture  provision  also  caused 
problems. 

These  two  were  the  primary  reasons  for  our  withdrawal,  but  as- 
sociated with  them  were  the  difficulties  in  getting  adequate  returns 
in  the  LDC's. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Eckholm,  you  mentioned  solar  cookers  as  one  way 
of  saving  wood  and  other  forms  of  energy.  I  have  never  heard  of 
solar  cookers. 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  as  I  travel  is  the  very  spotty  use 
of  solar  equipment.  In  Cyprus,  you  visit  refugee  housing  financed  55 
percent  by  American  funds — every  one  of  these  refugee  houses  has  a 
solar  heating  unit  on  it.  And  yet,  you  come  back  to  DuPage  County, 
111.,  or  New  York  or  southern  Illinois  and  you  find  hardly  any 
solar  units. 

How  do  we  go  about  doing  not  just  the  additional  research,  but 
marketing,  distributing,  getting  the  word  out  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  solar  cooker  unit  to  heat  hot  water? 

Mr.  Eckholm.  Well,  I'd  say  with  solar  cookers,  I  think  the  tech- 
nology isn't  quite  ready  for  massive  distribution  in  the  Third 
World.  There's  a  problem  of  cost,  first  of  all. 

Incidentally,  I  think  that  in  this,  as  in  many  areas,  the  answer  is 
not  going  to  come  through  involvement  of  multinational  corporations. 
I  doubt  whether  they  have  the  inclinations  or  capacity  to  make  the  kind 
of  products  that  will  be  needed  to  solve  some  of  these  very  small-scale, 
basic  problems.  But  I  do  think  that  through  the  United  Nations  and 
AID  and  governmental  agencies  within  those  countries,  research  needs 
to  be  pursued  into  the  right  kinds  of  technologies. 

The  cost  factor  is  hard  to  imagine.  People  can't  buy  something 
that  costs  $100.  They  need  something  that  costs  $10,  and  I  don't 
think  an  American  company  is  going  to  build  a  biogas  plant  for 
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$10  or  $20,  though  the  Chinese  have  done  it.  It  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  process  of  social  organization  that  initiates  these 
technologies,  rather  than  the  classic  kind  of  corporate  introduction 
of  a  high  level  technology  into  a  society. 

On  your  basic  question,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  awareness  is 
there  among  people  at  decisionmaking  levels,  much  could  be  done 
with  solar  equipment.  For  example,  in  our  own  society,  there's  no 
reason  why  every  new  house  that's  built  shouldn't  have  some  sort  of 
passive  solar— a  design  that  makes  it  able  to  take  advantage  of  solar 
energy.  Probably  a  good  case  exists  even  for  subsidies  to  encourage 
putting  in  solar  hot  water  heaters. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Erlenborn? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  make  a 
stab  at  answering  your  question.  In  DuPage  County  we  don't  have 
solar  cookers  because  it's  a  lot  more  convenient  and  it's  within  the 
financial  capability  of  the  people  in  this  country  to  have  electric  or 
gas  stoves. 

Maybe  one  of  the  reasons  is  we  have  price  controls  on  natural  gas 
and  we  encourage  its  use  by  keeping  the  price  down. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  my  colleague  would  yield,  maybe  we  would  have 
solar  cookers  out  in  the  backyard  rather  than  barbecue  sets  that  con- 
sume charcoal  and  pollute  the  air.  At  least  there  are  possibilities 
that  we  ought  to  be  looking  into. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  think  the  final  answer  is  to  encourage  people 
one  way  or  the  other — either  because  it's  aesthetically  better  or  eco- 
nomically better — but  somehow  people  are  going  to  have  to  be  moti- 
vated through  self-interest  rather  than  by  some  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernmental decision  saying,  "Thou  shalt  use  solar  cookers  rather 
than  charcoal." 

If  you  had  -a  completely  autocratic  government,  without  any  in- 
dividual liberties,  you  could  do  that,  but  I  think  in  a  democracy,  the 
only  way  you  achieve  anything  is  through  motivation,  and  motiva- 
tion involves  proving  to  someone  that  it's  in  their  self-interest  to 
do  it. 

Dr.  Talbot  and  several  of  the  witnesses  have  talked  about  the 
problems  of  the  destruction  of  arable  land.  I  have  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions about  that. 

First  of  all,  though  we've  talked  about  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  seas,  we  haven't  directed  much  attention  to  the  food-producing 
capabilities  of  the  seas  as  an  alternative  or  additional  source  of  food. 
How  do  we  stand  there? 

Dr.  Talbot.  I  did  not  mention  the  food-producing  potential  of  the 
seas  in  terms  of  futures,  largely  because  it  would  appear  that  the 
food-producing  potential  in  the  future  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much 
greater,  if  at  all,  than  at  present.  The  past  several  decades  have  seen 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of  effort  applied  by  virtually 
all  nations  to  fishing — fishing  for  fin  fish,  crustaceans,  mammals,  and 
whatever — and  an  incredible  increase  in  the  amount  of  technology 
applied  to  this.  For  a  time,  there  was  a  concurrent  dramatic  increase 
in  the  global  yield,  but  that  has  essentially  leveled  off — indeed,  it 
dropped  for  several  years. 

It  would  appear  that  the  factors  involved  are:  one,  overfishing  or 
reaching  the  maximum  of  many  of  the  stocks  that  are  being  fished ; 
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another  factor  which  may  become  more  and  more  important — though 
it's  hard  to  quantify — is  habitat  damage  through  pollution  and 
through  various  kinds  of  alteration  of  the  near-shore,  estuary,  and 
other  areas,  which  are  critical,  really,  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
marine  fishes  at  some  time  in  their  life  history. 

The  point  here  is  that,  in  spite  of  periodic  assumptions  in  the  past 
that  the  seas  offered  unlimited  opportunities  through  traditional 
fishing,  it  would  appear  that  they  indeed  do  not;  and  that  while  it 
may  be  possible  to  maintain  something  like  the  present  productivity — 
and  possibly  some  modest  increases  with  better  utilization  of  what 
is  caught  and  better  management — the  potential  for  providing 
enough  to  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  population  does 
not  appear  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  What  about  vegetable  matter  rather  than  the  fish — 
animal  matter? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Well,  there  may  be  some  potential  there.  Part  of  the 
problem  there  is  that  one  gets  into  the  question  of  where  on  the  food 
chain  you  are  going  to  harvest  what  humans  want  to  eat.  It's  a  little 
bit  the  same  as  looking  at  the  current  interest  in  krill — the  shrimp- 
like  creature  in  Antarctica. 

The  vegetable  matter — the  phytoplankton  or  other  things — are  in 
turn  eaten  by  the  animal  life  of  the  seas,  and  at  present  we  do  most 
of  our  harvesting  of  the  animal  life.  It  would  appear  that  there  may 
be  some  potential,  but  again  not  very  great,  for  increase  there.  If 
there  is  much  increase  in  the  existing  resources,  then  there  is  going 
to  be  a  reduction  in  the  availability  of  the  creatures  which  feed  on 
that. 

There  have  been  assorted  proposals  for  farming  in  the  sea,  which 
are  quite  imaginative,  but  all  of  these  are  still  pretty  much  in  the 
proposal  stage,  and  there's  quite  a  bit  of  question  as  to  how  much 
can  really  be  produced  in  terms  of  meeting  the  real  needs  of  the 
increasing  population  over  the  next  20  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  my  colleague  would  yield  on  that  point,  I  under- 
stand that  Dr.  C.  Graham  Hurlbutt  at  Harvard  has  done  research 
on  mussels,  and  found  that  in  Spain,  France  and  some  other  areas — 
a  little  bit  in  Nova  Scotia  now — they  are  getting  up  to  260,000 
pounds  of  mussels  a  year  from  1  acre  of  ocean.  That  would  strike 
me  as  having  tremendous  potential. 

Is  that  not  realistic — an  expansion  of  that  kind  of  food,  even 
though  it's  not  part  of  our  diet  here  in  the  United  States  today? 

Dr.  Talbot.  There  are  potentials  for  some  kinds  of  mariculture 
or  aquatic  farming  or  management  of  the  resources,  but  that  one, 
for  example,  has  two  or  three  problems.  The  sites  that  are  suitable 
are  relatively  limited,  and  most  of  them  tend  to  be  in  areas  where 
there  is  already  a  good  deal  of  pollution  which  shellfish  tend  to 
pick  up — they're  a  beautiful  filter  for  catching  pollutants  in  the 
marine  ecosystem. 

Consequently,  given  our  present  levels  of  pollution  and  given 
what's  in  the  seas  already,  potential  for  this  is  somewhat  limited. 
Clearly,  there  are  opportunities  like  that,  and  hopefully,  more  will 
be  developed  over  the  coming  years,  but  there's  nothing  as  yet 
proven  that  would  appear  to  offer  a  major  breakthrough. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  possible  on  land  to  use  fish  farming 
in  ponds.  In  certain  areas  this  has  shown  remarkable  yields,  but 
again,  for  a  variety  of  environmental  reasons,  it  has  not  shown— 
even  with  a  great  deal  of  development  effort— the  potential  that 
was  forecast  for  it  by  the  U.N.  15  or  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  the  members  of  the  panel.  Dr.  Mellor,  we 
did  not  have  any  questions  for  you,  but  I  have  your  statement  well 
marked.  Our  chairman  says  that  he  would  like  to  ask  you  some 
questions  by  mail  if  you  would  respond  to  them. 

Dr.  Mellor.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  can  enter  them  into  the  record. 
We  thank  all  the  members  of  the  panel.  It  was  a  very  solid  con- 
tribution. 

Tin  pleased  to  turn  over  the  gavel  for  this  particular  portion,  for 
this  distinguished  witness,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committe,  who  is  my  former  Congressman  and  my  neighbor  in 
southern  Illinois. 

I'm  very  pleased  to  turn  the  gavel  over  to  Mel  Price. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  May  I  say  a  word?  We  are  very  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  have  both  the  witnesses  today  and  our  visiting  Chairman. 
It  has  been  the  modus  operandi  of  this  committee  to  work  very 
closely  with  the  standing  committees  of  the  Congress,  because  we 
realize  that,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  be  effective  in  changing  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress, 
it  is  only  through  the  process  of  working  with  the  standing  com- 
mittees that  this  can  be  done.  We  perceive  ourselves  as  a  support 
service  for  the  standing  committees. 

We  have  cooperated  with  them  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  this  is 
another  example  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  adjusted  our  work  to 
the  work  and  interests  of  the  standing  committees  which  legislate 
policies  and  programs. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  the  cooperation  that  his  staff 
has  extended  in  connection  with  these  hearings,  and  him  for  doing 
us  the  honor  of  chairing  this  hearing.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  turn  the 
chair  over  to  Congressman  Mel  Price,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  I  thank  my  friend  Paul 
Simon  for  the  nice  introduction. 

I  need  no  introduction  to  this  witness,  however,  since  I  have 
known  him  for  many,  many  years  and  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  legislative  field.  The  witness  is  one 
of  our  country's  most  distinguished  soldiers  and  statesmen. 

He  has  done  effective  work  in  both  fields,  and  I  am  honored  to  be 
sitting  here  today  in  a  meeting  in  which  General  Taylor  is  again  a 
participant.  I  think  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  m  your  ca- 
reer. I  am  glad  that  you  are  still  active,  and  I  hope  you  stay  active 
for  many,  many  years. 

General  Taylor.  Thank  you.  . 

Mr.  Price.  We  have  your  prepared  statement;  proceed  in  any 
manner  you  desire. 

30-720— 7S  S 
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STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  MAXWELL  B.  TAYLOR,  U.S.  ARMY  (RET.), 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  529.] 

General  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  words  to  me. 

Members  of  the  committee,  I'm  very  honored  to  be  asked  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  the  population  problem. 
I  think  the  House  is  indeed  to  be  commended  for  having  set  up  a 
select  committee  for  this  purpose,  because  the  more  one  examines  the 
many  facets  of  the  population  problem,  the  more  one  sees  that  our 
Government  is  not  properly  organized  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
thing. 

Almost  every  aspect  of  American  policy,  whether  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, is  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by  population  growth, 
which  is  truly  a  seminal  cause  in  the  sense  that  it's  basic  and  funda- 
mental to  almost  everything  that  afiiicts  mankind  and  thus  burdens 
governments  with  the  problem  of  solving  it. 

The  action  by  Congress  of  creating  the  select  committee  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  interlocking  interests  of  government  and  of  the 
people  involved  with  the  population  issue. 

I  became  involved  in  this  issue  purely  as  a  layman,  with  the  mili- 
tary background  that  you've  mentioned,  approaching  it  from  the 
point  of  view  not  of  the  demographer,  the  sociologist,  the  economist, 
or  the  nutritionalist — all  of  whom  have  enormous  interest  and 
stakes  in  the  question — but  rather  as  an  interested  citizen  who  has 
spent  his  life  concerned  largely  with  national  security  in  its  various 
aspects.  I  was  struck  from  the  onset  by  the  fact  that,  indeed,  na- 
tional security  and  national  well-being  are  deeply  affected  by  the 
population  issue  in  many,  many  ways. 

There's  a  certain  stark  simplicity  about  the  way  population  af- 
fects human  life — the  increase  of  people  increases  human  demand 
for  and  consumption  of  everything  of  survival  value  on  the  globe, 
and  thereby  affects  relationships  both  within  countries  and  between 
countries. 

The  conditions  created  by  excessive  population  growth,  of  course, 
vary  from  country  to  country,  but  nonetheless,  there  is  a  consider- 
able similarity  of  consequences,  although  they  are  quite  different  in 
many  respects  in  an  industrial  nation  such  as  ours  compared  with 
underdeveloped  countries — large  ones  like  China  and  Indonesia  or 
small  ones  like  Chad  and  Haiti. 

Simply  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  those  things  which  are 
essential  to  life,  health  and  progress,  population  growth  inevitably 
creates  rivalries  which  take  the  form  of  social  frictions  and  insta- 
bility within  nations,  and  then  international  conflicts  between  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  governments  are  faced  with  virtually 
impossible  tasks — especially  in  those  countries  which  have  the  great- 
est problems,  with  population  sometimes  doubling  within  20  or  30 
years,  and  where  indigenous  leadership  resources  are  usually  very 
limited  indeed. 

In  such  countries  government  becomes  the  scapegoat  and  is  held 
to  account  for  all  the  unhappiness  arising  from  the  consequences  of 
population  growth.  This  discontent  leads  to  disorder,  violence,  and 
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frequent  changes  of  government,  detrimental  to  both  national  and 
international  stability. 

Troubles  arise  among  nations  resulting  from  competition  for  mar- 
kets and  for  all  sorts  of  assets  like  fishing  rights  and  fresh  water 
sources.  Problems  also  result  from  cases  of  population  overflow, 
from  overcrowded  regions  to  less  densely  settled  areas — a  phenom- 
enon we  are  experiencing  along  our  Southern  border. 

Overcrowded  nations  faced  with  these  internal  conditions  in  the 
past  often  have  sought  relief  by  forceful  territorial  expansion  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors.  The  latter,  when  threatened,  then  turn 
to  stronger  countries  for  assistance,  often  seeking  allies  among  the 
great  powers  and  inviting  their  intervention. 

Insofar  as  population  growth  may  affect  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we're  reminded  that  excessive  population  growth 
often  creates  these  centers  of  turbulence  which  offer  Soviet  trouble- 
makers the  opportunity  to  practice  their  subversive  skills,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  we  are  observing  in  Somalia,  Ethiopia,  and  Angola. 

I  find  that  our  own  country  has  a  tendency  toward  complacency 
with  regard  to  its  own  population  problem.  I  gave  Mr.  Scheuor  a 
copy  of  the  morning  paper  with  a  headline  which  illustrates  this 
point.  There  is  the  feeling  that,  since  we  have  our  own  rate  of  growth 
pretty  well  in  hand — and  we  get  reports  in  headlines  that  indicate 
the  rate  is  declining — the  population  problem  itself  is  diminishing. 

I'm  sure  this  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there's  no  dimi- 
nution about  it,  insofar  as  the  midterm  future  is  concerned.  Through- 
out this  decade  and  leading  into  the  next  century,  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  going  to  be  faced  with  extremely  difficult  problems 
which  will  be  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries which  are  most  affected. 

Yet  as  you  see  from  the  article  I  mentioned,  it  points  out  that 
last  year  the  birth  rate  was  something  like  28  per  1,000  worldwide 
and  it's  noAv  dropped  to — I  believe  that  article  says — 14  per  1,000, 
which  sounds  like  a  dramatic  improvement.  We  Americans  are 
likely  to  feel  that  since  we're  on  the  low  end  of  that  scale,  we  have 
no  problem. 

But  we  should  look  at  our  own  demographic  figures  and  remind 
ourselves  that  by  the  end  of  this  centur}T,  our  nation  will  increase 
through  births,  under  this  low  rate  that  we  have,  by  about  40  mil- 
lion people.  Furthermore,  in  recent  years  we  have  accepted  some 
400,000  legal  immigrants  annually,  and  we're  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there's  another  very  large  number — sometimes  estimated  at  over  1 
million — coming  in  illegally  each  year. 

Now,  if  these  conditions  continue  until  the  end  of  the  century,  we 
may  anticipate  a  population  of  something  like  300  million  people. 
Just  to  mention  that  term  is  to  remind  us  that  we  indeed  have  a 
major  domestic  problem  of  our  own. 

One  of  the  reasons  our  increase  is  so  important  is  the  fact  that  we 
consume  so  much.  We  are  the  most  voracious  nation  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  consumption  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods, 
thereby  placing  exorbitant  demands  upon  global  resources  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  high  standard  of  living.  So  when  we  add  1  mil- 
lion to  our  population,  it's  the  equivalent  of,  say,  10  million  or  even 
20  million  in  Indonesia  or  Bangladesh  or  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries living  at  a  marginal  level  of  subsistence. 
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This  certainly  is  a  reminder  to  us  that  our  responsibilities  extend 
beyond  our  own  domestic  boundaries  into  the  international  field. 

At  home,  our  increase  in  population  is  adding  to  our  growing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  imports.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  we  were  im- 
porting only  about  4  percent  of  our  essentials.  Now  we  know  the 
situation  with  respect  to  oil  that's  before  us  every  day — we  import 
about  half  of  what  we  consume.  We  often  forget  the  fact  that  well 
over  50  percent  of  the  seven  or  eight  most  important  industrial  min- 
erals also  are  being  imported. 

This  dependence  on  imports,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  great 
determinants  of  change  in  our  status  as  a  great  power.  Population 
growth  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this  dependence,  but  it  is  a  primary 
contributor. 

What  does  it  mean  to  our  national  policy  that  we're  so  dependent 
on  imports  at  the  present  time?  For  one  thing,  it  means  that  hence 
forth  we  must  be  able  to  keep  our  sealanes  open  to  overseas  markets ; 
we  must  be  able  to  maintain  close  relationships  with  our  principal 
producer  countries  abroad. 

Where  do  we  find  these  producers?  In  several  regions:  in  the 
Middle  East  for  oil,  this  hemisphere  for  almost  everything  we 
need — we're  very  fortunate  indeed  in  residing  in  a  hemisphere  so 
rich  in  raw  materials,  but  it's  also  a  sobering  reminder  of  the  in- 
creased importance  of  our  relations  to  Latin  America.  I  was  one  of 
those  citizens  who  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  we  passed  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaties,  not  just  because  of  the  canal  aspects  per  se,  but 
because  of  the  impact  of  our  action  on  the  Latin  American  world, 
the  source  of  so  many  of  our  raw  materials,  and  a  part  of  the 
globe  with  which  we  must  maintain  the  very  closest  political  and 
economic  ties. 

We  Americans  are  going  to  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  satisfy 
our  needs  as  they  become  greater  with  time,  simply  because  our  in- 
dustrial colleagues  in  Europe  and  Japan  are  going  to  be  competing 
with  us  for  virtually  the  same  things  in  the  same  markets  in  the 
same  ways.  Hence,  these  Third  World  producers  are  going  to  try  to 
apply  what  they've  learned  from  OPEC — the  cartel  system — and  we 
can  expect  some  very  tough  bargaining  in  order  to  assure  ourselves 
of  sources  of  supply. 

I  mention  this  to  point  out  how  population  growth,  by  contribut- 
ing heavily  to  our  dependence  on  imports,  is  forcing  changes  in  our 
foreign  policy.  We  can  no  longer  focus  largely  on  our  relations  with 
the  industrial  nations;  we  must  think  more  and  more  about  the 
Third  World  which  contains  these  resources  which  we  must  have. 

We  must  realize  that  our  dependence  is  thoroughly  known  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  you  can  see  in  Africa  today  evidences  of  a  Soviet 
desire  not  only  to  project  its  influence  throughout  that  continent,  but 
also,  in  so  doing,  to  offset  the  American  influence  and  to  impede 
our  access  to  important  African  markets. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  our  growing  economic  vulnerability, 
which  stems  in  large  part  from  population  growth  coupled  with  ex- 
cessive consumption.  It's  a  very  good  question  whether  we  can  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  economic  growth  and  our  present  standard  of 
living  in  the  years  ahead,  if  we  don't  control  population  and  con- 
sumption rates. 
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I  would  say  I  could  well  describe  the  coming  period  as  being  an 
era  of  scarcities  characterized  by  chaotic  conditions  in  the  countries 
which  suffer  most  from  population  growth.  The  chaos  to  be  expected 
will  contribute  to  our  difficulties  in  conducting  trade  on  a  stable 
basis  with  such  countries.  In  Africa,  for  example,  the  racial  problem 
in  the  south  will  affect  our  ability  to  continue  to  obtain  raw  mate- 
rials from  that  region.  In  the  Middle  East,  our  access  to  oil  is  vul- 
nerable to  the  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  In  Latin 
America  there  is  a  deeply  ingrained  anti-Americanism  against  the 
Yankee  Colossus  of  the  North,  which  will  handicap  our  ability  to 
trade  there  on  satisfactory  terms. 

Thus,  we  see  again  how  the  population  factor  injects  itself  into 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  in  many  important  ways. 

In  closing,  let  me  sum  up  with  at  least  three  salient  points  about 
which  I  hope  we  are  agreed.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  dangers  that  flow  from  population  growth  and  the  scarci- 
ties to  which  it  contributes  are  so  imminent  that  they  should  arouse 
in  all  of  us  a  sense  of  urgent  necessity  comparable  to  that  feeling 
which  we've  had  in  the  past  when  we  were  threatened  with  foreign 
military  attack.  The  social,  political,  and  economic  threats,  to  which 
I  have  referred  in  a  very  cursory  way,  are  more  subtle  and  less  eas- 
ily identified  than  those  represented  by  hostile  armies  and  air  fleets 
armed  with  atomic  weapons — dangers  which  we  can  understand  and 
against  which  we  can  make  provision.  Yet  the  consequences  of  popu- 
lation growth  bear  so  importantly  on  world  peace  and  tranquillity 
that  we  must  act  promptly  to  forestall  them  with  all  available  means. 

A  second  point  is  the  universal  nature  of  this  problem.  It's  not 
ours  alone — no  one  has  the  problem  alone;  everyone  shares  it.  Fur- 
thermore, no  single  nation,  such  as  the  United  States,  however  far- 
sighted  in  controlling  its  own  population  problem,  can  escape  the 
consequences  of  the  irresponsibility  of  others  who  ignore  their  prob- 
lems or  delay  in  dealing  with  them.  World  leaders  who  believe  that 
nuclear  war  is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  future  of  the  human  race 
should  in  logic  unite  in  efforts  to  control  the  population  bomb  and 
try  to  mitigate  an  equally  mortal  threat  to  world  peace. 

The  final  point  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  organization  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  cope  with  a  problem  such  as  population  growth  with 
all  its  complex  consequences.  Over  the  years,  with  the  benefit 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which  set  up  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  we  have  been  reasonably  well  organized  to  mobilize 
military  forces  in  defense  of  those  aspects  of  national  security  to 
which  military  means  are  applicable.  This  is  far  from  the  case  with 
regard  to  our  nonmilitary  resources,  particularly  those  represented 
by  our  vast  productive  economy. 

Among  the  latter  are  to  be  found  most  of  the  tools  we  shall  need 
in  dealing  with  population  and  food  problems,  but  they're  widely 
scattered  through  many  departments  and  agencies  of  Government, 
with  no  one  in  charge  short  of  the  President. 

My  own  recommendation  for  solving  this  organizational  defect 
would  be  to  expand  and  replace  the  National  Security  Council  by  a 
National  Policy  Council  to  serve  as  an  interdepartmental  agency  to 
advise  the  President  on  all  important  policy  matters,  foreign  and 
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domestic;  to  formulate  the  necessary  plans  and  programs  for  Presi- 
dential approval;  and  to  supervise  subsequent  implementation. 

In  the  coming  era,  we  shall  have  many  problems  too  complex  for 
the  improvisations  of  the  past:  problems  like  population  growth, 
foreign  trade,  food,  energy,  and  immigration,  which,  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  czars  suddenly  appointed  in  time  of  crisis  and  staffs  as- 
sembled overnight,  will  require  the  undivided  attention  of  career 
professionals  constantly  on  the  job. 

I  hope  that  our  present  justified  concern  over  population  growth 
will  lead  to  a  broad  survey  of  our  organizational  readiness  to  mass 
our  total  resources  in  dealing  with  the  critical  problems  arising  from 
its  consequences. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much  General  Taylor  for  a  fine  state- 
ment that  I  think  might  bring  some  interesting  questions  from  the 
panel  up  here. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Ms.  Collins. 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Ms.  Collins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Taylor,  you  have  a  number  of  very  excellent  and  insightful 
points  made  in  your  testimony  which  I  read  and  listened  to  here,  and  I 
was  wondering  what  your  thoughts  are  on  U.S.  development  assist- 
ance being  tied  to  a  developing  country's  priorities  and  actions  on 
population,  human  rights,  income  distribution,  et  cetera. 

General  Taylor.  The  question  is  the  priorities  to  

Ms.  Collins.  Yes,  U.S.  domestic  assistance  being  tied  to  the  de- 
veloping country's  priorities  in  human  rights,  income  distribution, 
et  cetera. 

General  Taylor.  Well,  certainly  the  question  of  the  importance  of 
our  relations  with  the  Third  World  countries — the  developing  coun- 
tries— grows  from  the  population  problem  to  some  extent,  not  exclu- 
sively. So  I  would  feel  that  in  our  foreign  policy,  we  must  give  far 
more  attention  to  our  relationships  with  the  developing  world,  and, 
frankly,  looking  first  at  those  where  we  have  our  principal  market 
interests  in  order  to  be  able  to  anticipate  and  cope  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  population  problem. 

Ms.  Collins.  Do  you  think  that  our  policy  should  consider  to  a 
larger  degree  the  priorities  that  the  other  countries  have  set  for 
themselves  ? 

General  Taylor.  That  we  should  give  more  priority  to  the  

Ms.  Collins.  No  ;  that  our  policy  should  be  more  in  line  with  their 
priorities — what  they  perceive  to  be  needed  in  their  own  countries. 

General  Taylor.  I  don't  think  you  can  generalize  on  that.  I  think 
you  have  to  study  every  case,  and  every  case  is  indeed  different.  We 
can  certainly  be  much  more  sympathetic  than  we  have  been  in  the 
past,  recognizing  that  so  many  times — in  Latin  America  in  particu- 
lar— a  country  may  have  only  one  essential  export  upon  which  its 
whole  economy  reposes.  The  fact  that  we  have  rarely  been  willing  to 
assist  such  countries  in  a  very  positive  way  in  stabilizing  export 
prices  accounts  to  some  degree  for  our  reputation  of  being  insensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  these  countries. 
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Although  far  from  being  an  export  on  the  75  countries  that  we're 
talking  about,  I  would  feel  reasonably  sure  that  each  one  is  a  prob- 
lem in  itself  and  has  to  be  regarded  in  that  sense. 

Ms.  Collins.  Until  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialized  countries  enjoyed  a  continuous  and 
reliable  flow  of  cheap,  raw  materials  from  the  developing  world,  as 
you  pointed  out.  The  Arab  embargo  precipitated  a  surge  of  Third 
World  nationalism,  resulting  in  increased  bargaining  for  essential 
resources  and  commodities. 

You  imply  that  this  state  of  affairs  poses  serious  consequences  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the  United  States.  To  alleviate  these 
growing  international  pressures  as  you  see  them,  would  you  support 
the  need  for  conservation  and  alternatives  in  the  lifestyles  on  the 
part  of  the  industrialized  world,  as  well  as  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  resources  and  technology  between  the  developing  and  de- 
veloped worlds? 

General  Taylor.  Very  much  so.  I  think  it's  a  conservative  esti- 
mate that  we  waste  25  percent  of  our  food  and  energy,  and  certainly 
consume  raw  materials  and  natural  resources  at  rates  which  can't  be 
justified. 

I  always  have  problems  at  home  with  my  wife  agreeing  on  a  pri- 
ority list  of  unnecessary  luxuries  which  we  should  give  away  first 
in  an  economy  drive.  I  say  her  electric  toothbrush  is  the  first  thing 
to  go,  but  she  reacts  by  demanding  my  electric  razor,  so  this  creates 
problems. 

But  in  all  seriousness,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  conservation, 
reduction  of  waste,  and  cutting  down  on  the  luxuries  of  life,  an  ex- 
travagance which  contributes  to  our  enormous  consumption.  This  is 
well  known  abroad  and  is  a  cause,  understandably,  of  great  resent- 
ment in  the  less  developed  countries. 

Ms.  Collins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Simon? 

Mr.  Simon.  First  of  all,  General  Taylor  I  commend  you  for  your 
leadership.  I  think  the  fact  that  you  have  lent  your  name  and  your 
leadership  to  this  emphasis  on  population  is  a  very  substantial  contri- 
bution, and  I  appreciate  what  you're  doing. 

If  I  may  follow  though  on  Ms.  Collins'  question,  there  are  those 
who  have  suggested  that  in  our  foreign  assistance,  we  might,  in  ad- 
dition to  everything  else,  have  some  incremental  incentives.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  developing  nation  had  a  family  planning  program,  they 
might  receive  5  percent  more  than  if  they  did  not.  In  Illinois,  in  our 
school  aid  policies,  we  tell  the  school,  "If  you  have  help  for  the  handi- 
capped, we're  going  to  give  you  more  school  aid." 

So  we  would  say  to  a  developing  nation,  "If  you  have" — and  pop- 
ulation would  be  just  one  area — "If  you  have  a  population  program" 
or  another  one  would  be  "If  you  have  a  good  distribution  of  the 
assistance,  you  would  get  some  additional  assistance." 

Does  that  sort  of  thing  make  sense  or  is  it  too  heavyhanctedl 

General  Taylor.  In  effect,  incentives  for  family  planning. 

Mr.  Simon.' That's  correct.  That's  the  idea. 

General  Taylor.  We  would  like  to  do  it,  obviously,  but  as  your 
question  implies,  it's  a  very  delicate  thing  to  do,  and  the  likelihood 
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of  being  heavy-handed  to  the  point  of  offending  and  thereby  tak- 
ing actions  which  are  counterproductive,  I  think,  is  very  great. 

Again,  I  would  think  you  would  have  to  look  at  every  country, 
and  I  would  think  that  you  could  probably  accomplish  the  purpose 
not  by  adding  amendments  to  a  law,  but  by  private  conversation  on 
the  ground  saying,  "Look,  we're  going  to  buy  more  of  your  sugar, 
for  example,  under  an  agreement  that  covers  seven  years  to  give  your 
market  stability.  Thus  we'll  guarantee  taking  a  certain  part  of  your 
export  capability  to  the  United  States  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  in 
the  meantime,  we  expect  certain  things  to  be  done  on  your  part 
among  which  would  be  your  joining  us  in  a  common  program  for 
family  planning  of  the  kind  that  we're  supporting  worldwide  for 
population  purposes." 

I  think  it  could  be  done,  but  it  would  have  to  be  done  very  care- 
fully, rather  than  just  a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition.  I  think  that 
with  the  economic  benefits  that  should  be  derived  to  this  country — 
the  record  shows  pretty  clearly  that  as  income  increases  and  educa- 
tion increases,  the  birth  rate  tends  to  go  down — we  would  be  work- 
ing indirectly  to  encourage  birth  control  even  though  we  never  said 
a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  concur  completely.  You  mentioned  our  own  popula- 
tion problems  in  your  opening  remarks.  One  of  the  criticisms  that 
is  sometimes  made  is  that  we  are  eager  for  other  nations  to  adopt 
population  policies  when,  in  fact,  we  have  no  explicit  population 
policy  in  the  United  States. 

Do  you  feel  this  is  a  desirable  thing — that  we  ought  to  have  a  pop- 
ulation policy,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we're  not  preaching 
one  thing  and  doing  another? 

General  Taylor.  I'm  not  impressed  by  the  need  for  it,  because 
really  our  performance  is  the  payoff.  Frequently  we  make  the  mis- 
take *of  talking  a  good  game  and  not  playing  it.  Here  is  a  case  one 
time  when  wTe're  playing  a  good  game  in  controlling  our  own  popu- 
lation and  not  talking  about  it,  and  I  think  that's  the  most  con- 
vincing way  to  display  our  sincerity. 

If  I  could  see  an  advantage  for  writing  something  down  on  paper 
which  coincides  with  what  we're  doing  anyway,  there  would  be  no 
objection,  but  I  would  doubt  that  the  value  would  be  very  high. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  thank  you  very  much,  General.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Scheuer? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Taylor  we're  delighted  and  honored  to  have  you  here  today. 
You  just  put  me  in  a  quandry.  You  said  we  don't  need  a  population 
policy  and  that  we  should  just  keep  on  doing  what  we're  doing.  Yet, 
on  the  last  page  of  your  testimony,  you  say,  in  effect,  that  the  ad- 
ministration hasn't  put  its  act  together,  that  there  are  population 
concerns  and  programs  dispersed  all  throughout  the  executive  branch 
that  have  not  been  coordinated.  You  imply  that  we  don't  have  a 
coherent  policy  on  immigration  and  on  the  assured  availability  of 
the  indispensable  natural  resources  that  we  desperately  need,  such  as 
energy  conservation. 

You  say  that,  in  the  case  of  our  nonmilitary  resources  represented 
by  your  vast  productive  economy,  we  can  find  most  of  the  tools  '  we 
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shall  need  in  dealing  with  population  and  food  problems,  but  they 
are  widely  scattered  through  many  departments  and  agencies  of 
government  with  no  one  in  charge  short  of  the  President." 

That's  a  pretty  strong  statement,  and  I  happen  to  agree  with  it 
100  percent.  But  I  would  ask  you,  from  the  depths  of  your  wisdom 
and  extraordinary  experience  in  Government,  to  elaborate  on  that 
and  give  us  a  few  examples,  and  then  elaborate  on  your  suggestion 
to  replace  the  National  Security  Council  with  a  National  Policy 
Counci].  Perhaps  you  could  describe  what  its  interdepartmental  role 
would  be.  In  other  words,  please  describe  both  the  problem  and  your 
solution  in  a  little  more  detail. 

General  Taylor.  Yes;  I'd  be  very  happy  to.  If  I  may  put  in  a 
commercial  announcement,  I've  written  on  this  subject  in  a  book 
entitled  "Precarious  Security." 

Mr.  Scheuer.  When  was  this  published? 

General  Taylor.  Two  -years  ago. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Very  good. 

General  Taylor.  The  concept  is  simple  enough,  although  I  recog- 
nize that  the  simplicity  can  be  deceptive  because  of  the  underlying 
complexity  of  the  issue  we're  dealing  with. 

We  have  a  National  Security  Council  that's  reasonably  well  or- 
ganized to  deal  in  three  areas — foreign  policy,  military  policy,  and 
intelligence  policy.  But  when  you  get  into  an  interdepartmental 
matter  involving  economic,  fiscal,  or  social  policy  

Mr.  Scheuer.  Or  immigration  policy. 

General  Taylor.  There  is  no  focal  point  of  responsibility  and  re- 
sources. My  solution  of  replacing  the  NSC  with  a  National  Policy 
Council  offends  those  of  my  old  military  friends  who  say  "Look, 
you're  ruining  an  essential  advisory  body  for  foreign  military  pol- 
icy by  making  it  too  big,"  and  my  civilian  friends  who  say,  "Look, 
you're  trying  to  militarize  the  civil  sector  of  the  executive  branch." 
So  I  think  it  must  be  a  good  middle-of-the-road  idea,  since  those  on 
the  edges  don't  like  it. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You're  getting  it  both  ways. 

General  Taylor.  Under  my  proposal,  you'd  have  four  panels  under 
the  National  Policy  Council,  the  first  responsible  for  foreign  mili- 
tary intelligence  policy — essentially  the  task  of  the  NSC  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Then  you  would  have  an  economic  panel  which  is  hard  to 
organize  because  there's  no  one  official  today  responsible  to  the 
President  for  all  economic  affairs.  So  I  propose  that  the  President 
nominate  an  economic  representative — ECREP  for  short — who  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  He'd  be  a  major  official  who 
might  also  be  concurrently  a  Cabinet  head,  but  with  a  job  like  that, 
I  think  he  should  be  above  and  independent  of  all  the  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  involved  in  this  field. 

Then  there  would  be  a  fiscal-monetary  panel  chaired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  At  the  onset,  I  should  have  said  in  the  first 
panel  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  chairman.  ECREP  in  the 
second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal-monetary  panel 
and  then  in  the  fourth  panel,  domestic  welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  would  be  chairman. 

Now,  I  know  that  one  shudders  to  think  of  adding  to  the  jobs  of 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  but  in  his  present  capacity  he  is  responsible 
for  most  matters  falling  under  the  heading  of  domestic  welfare. 
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Under  these  four  panels  there  would  be  a  number  of  standing 
committees — permanent  committees  staffed  by  specialists  in  dealing 
with  long  term  problems  such  as  population/food ;  energy,  immigra- 
tion, arms  sales,  conservation. 

The  National  Policy  Council  would  be  a  single  executive  forum 
for  all  major  policy  issues  with  the  President  at  the  top  and  fixed 
responsibility  clearly  established  all  the  way  down  the  line  to  the 
planning  committees  and  the  implementing  agencies. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  can  hear  voices  saying,  "That  general 
thinks  he  can  do  anything  with  organization."  I  don't  believe  that 
for  a  second,  but  I  do  say  that  it's  immoral  if  not  criminal  to  fail 
to  give  good  men  the  advantage  of  having  the  best  organization  pos- 
sible because  good  organization  makes  it  easier  for  good  men  to  do 
their  job  better — it  does  not  replace  the  need  for  good  men. 

I  think  we're  faced  with  such  a  complex  problem  of  government 
in  a  great  country  like  ours  that  something  that  would  simplify  and 
fix  responsibility  would  have  considerable  merit. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Well,  that's  a  remarkable  statement  you  just  made. 
In  your  testimony,  you  refer  several  times  to  the  potential  for  inter- 
national conflict  resulting  from  population  growth  pressures.  Could 
you  give  us. a  few  examples? 

General  Taylor.  In  a  sense,  you  could  say  that  every  war  stems 
from  population.  If  you  hadn't  had  people  around,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  a  war. 

You  could  say  that  Home  fell  because  of  population — not  because 
the  Empire  was  too  crowded,  but  because  the  German  tribes  were 
being  pushed  by  Mongols  who  were  land  hungry,  who  came  off  the 
Steppes  and  drove  other  barbarians  into  the  Roman  Empire. 

So  if  you  want  to  take  the  broadest  point  of  view,  you  can  find  an 
affiliation  of  the  population  factor  in  virtually  every  conflict.  In 
quite  recent  times,  1971,  the  conflict  involving  Bangladesh,  India 
and  Pakistan  is  really  classic,  because  among  the  many  factors  at 
play  nearly  all  have  some  relation  to  population. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  agree. 

General  Taylor.  It's  been  said  that  floods  contributed.  Well,  floods 
contributed  because  much  land  had  been  deforested  to  raise  more  rice 
to  feed  the  teeming,  growing  population. 

The  animosities  of  the  countries  involved  were  the  results  of  the 
frictions  of  overpopulated  countries  crowding  each  other  for  living 
room.  It's  very  easy  to  find  such  examples,  although  you  can  never 
say  that  population  growth  was  the  unique  factor;  it  never  is.  It's 
sometimes  a  major  and  sometimes  an  indirect,  relatively  minor 
factor. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You  mentioned  four  different  kinds  of  conflict:  the 
Ethiopia-Somalia  dispute  over  the  Ogaden  Desert;  the  Southern 
Africa  conflict  and  the  potential  threat  of  Soviet  involvement;  the 
roiled-up  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  which  I  think  is  clearly  pop- 
ulation-related: and  the  anti- American  feeling  in  Latin  America. 

Now,  each  of  these  could  be  explained  in  purely  political  terms. 
Can  you  give  us  your  perception  of  how  population  concerns  under- 
lie each  of  these  conflicts?  Could  you  clarify  that  for  us? 
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General  Taylor.  Well,  it's  always  very  hard,  as  I  said,  to  isolate 
the  population  factor.  But  if  you  just  look  at  the  population  densi- 
ties in  most  of  the  countries  involved,  you'll  see  that  they're  very, 
very  high.  At  a  minimum,  that  makes  for  fragile  governments  with 
difficulty  in  controlling  their  own  people. 

In  Angola,  there's. still  a  civil  war  going  on  between  Communist 
and  non-Communist  factions.  There  are  clearly  political  factors  in 
this  situation,  as  we  would  normally  define  political,  but  nonetheless 
in  a  country  like  Angola  which  will  double  its  population  in  30 
years,  there  would  be  turbulence  and  instability  with  or  without  the 
Communist  factor. 

Mr.  Schexter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  two  years  ago,  I  was  at  a 
meeting  with  a  number  of  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  Indonesia.  We  met  with  General  Suharto,  the  Chief  of  State 
of  that  country,  and  we  were  discussing  all  kinds  of  military  and  secu- 
rity matters  when  one  of -the  members  asked  him  what  was  the  greatest 
threat  facing  Indonesia  was  at  that  time.  He  said,  "Our  exploding 
population  growth  rate." 

It  took  everybody  by  surprise.  We  thought  he'd  talk  about  some 
kind  of  military  situation.  But  he  said, 

It's  our  exploding  population  growth  rate,  because  we  have  a  tremendous 
flood  of  young  people  coming  into  the  job  market  who  need  to  be  educated, 
housed,  given  health  care  and,  above  all,  jobs,  and  if  we  can't  provide  the  in- 
dispensable minimum  of  amenities — especially  employment — for  them,  we  are 
ripe  for  infiltration,  subversion,  and  overthrow  and  all  the  chaos  that  will  be 
caused  in  this  whole  Indian  Ocean  area. 

I  think  that's  much  in  line  with  what  you're  saying. 

General  Taylor.  May  I  make  a  comment  relevant  to  that?  It  has 
occurred  to  me — and  I've  tried  to  tell  this  to  some  of  my  military 
friends — that  Pd  like  to  see  here  in  Washington — under  the  aegis 
of  this  committee,  perhaps — a  global  map  that  would  show  graph- 
ically national  population  densities  as  elevations  and  depressions 
proportional  to  population.  Whenever  you'd  see  a  mountain  of  pop- 
ulation towering  over  a  valley  it  would  flag  a  danger  area  where 
trouble  can  arise  from  the  pressure  of  population  in  the  high  density 
nation  causing  an  overflow  into  the  neighboring  area  of  lesser  density. 

It  would  provide  a  useful  way  to  predict  future  trouble  spots  in 
time  to  take  precautions. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  General. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much,  General.  You  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent witness,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  panel  appreciates  your  ap- 
pearance here  today. 

Additional  Questions  Asked  of  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
by  the  Chairman 

Question  1.  General  Taylor,  you  comment  in  very  specific  terms  about  the 
threat  to  our  national  security  that  is  posed  by  rapid  world  population  growth 
and  its  concomitants.  On  page  6  of  your  testimony  you  also  concede  that  "our 
diplomats  will  face  many  obstacles  in  overcoming  Third  World  prejudices — 
many  justified  by  our  past  indifferences  to  the  needs  of  emerging  nations." 

Having  made  this  concession,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Third  World  demands 
for  a  New  International  Economic  Order? 

Do  you  believe  this  demand  is  justified?  If  yes,  how  should  the  U.S.  and 
other  developed  countries  respond  with  concrete,  positive  action? 
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Answer.  The  Third  World  demands  are  vague  as  to  ways  and  means  but 
clear  as  to  their  purpose  of  effecting  a  broad  redistribution  of  wealth  from 
wealthy  to  poor  nations.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  have-nots,  this  is  a  jus- 
tified purpose  not  unlike  that  of  U.S.  tax  laws  which  transfer  wealth  between 
economic  classes  of  our  society.  However,  in  this  case,  the  vastness  of  the 
problem  requires  a  cooperative  international  effort  if  tangible  progress  is  to 
be  made — an  effort  in  which  the  U.S.  should  and  does  participate  but  at  a 
level  often  criticized  as  inadequate.  On  a  bilateral  basis,  we  can  and  should 
help  Third  World  trade  partners  to  stabilize  their  economies  through  long 
term  agreements  to  exchange  products  on  mutually  advantageous  terms. 

Question  2.  A  considerable  amount  of  your  testimony  is  devoted  to  U.S.  re- 
quirements for  raw  materials — finite  resources  which  are  largely  located  in 
the  developing  world.  As  you  clearly  indicate  in  your  testimony,  our  own  pop- 
ulation growth — fanned  by  legal  and  illegal  immigration — contributes  to  the 
demand  for  increasingly  scarce  commodities. 

In  view  of  this  growing  scarcity,  don't  you  believe  that  Americans  must 
alter  their  patterns  of  consumption?  Isn't  it  essential  that  Americans  begin 
to  conserve  in  every  way  possible,  particularly  with  respect  to  energy? 

Answer.  We  should  certainly  alter  our  patterns  of  consumption,  beginning 
with  an  elimination  of  waste  and  a  moderation  of  our  indulgence  in  luxuries. 
In  addition,  we  need  a  national  conservation  policy  to  reduce  consumption  of 
all  scarce  raw  materials ;  especially  energy,  food  and  several  scarce  minerals 
of  particular  industrial  importance. 

General  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Organski,  you  may  proceed  in  any  manner  you  desire. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  F.  K.  ORGANSKI,  PROFESSOR,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  ANN  ARBOR, 
MICH. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  539] 

Mr.  Price.  The  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  A.  F.  K.  Organski,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  pro- 
gram director  for  the  Center  for  Political  Studies,  Institute  of  Social 
Research. 

Dr.  Organski.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  I  received  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  inviting  me  here  suggested  that  the  committee 
had  an  interest  in  my  testimony  on  two  subjects:  (a)  the  connection 
between  international  politics  and  demographic  behavior,  and  (b) 
the  question  of  what  the  United  States  can  do,  with  the  means  avail- 
able, to  help  with  the  population  problem  of  other  countries.  These 
are  broad  questions,  of  course,  and  I  intend  to  testify  only  in  regard 
to  small  portions. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  first  of  the  two  questions.  I  heard  some 
snatches  of  the  testimony  this  morning  and  I  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  General  Taylor's  testimony  just  now,  and  I  would  like 
to  begin  by  noting  that  there  is  indeed  a  connection  between  inter- 
national politics  and  demographic  behavior.  But  I  would  like  to 
warn,  however,  that  the  connection  between  international  politics 
and  demographic  behavior  is  far  different  and  more  complex  than 
could  be  inferred  from  previous  testimony. 

For  example,  the  chairman  posed  a  question  just  a  moment  ago 
whether  one  could  detect  a  causal  link  between  population  growth  and 
international  conflict.  The  answer  to  his  question  was  that  population 
growth  was  a  major  cause  of  war.  While  it  is  true  that  population 
increases  may  have  played  some  peripheral  role  in  international  mili- 
tary conflicts,  the  belief  that  population  growth  is  a  cause  of  interna- 
tional military  conflict  is  untrue. 
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Aggressors  in  the  recent  past  did  not  have  a  problem  with  population 
growth,  and  aggressors  that  may  have  had  a  population  problem  were 
not  pushed  into  aggression  by  population  pressures.  For  example,  Na- 
tional Socialist  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  did  not  suffer  from  popula- 
tion growth.  Indeed,  both  countries  tried  as  hard  as  they  could  to 
raise  levels  of  fertility  in  their  populations.  The  Japanese  were  grow- 
ing, but  one  feels  fairly  certain  that  population  growth  was  not  a 
major  reason  for  their  attacking  almost  every  nation  in  South  and 
East  Asia  for  a  period  of  50  years.  In  all  three  cases  the  "population 
argument"  was  used  to  justify  attacks  on  neighbors.  The  argument 
"We  are  overcrowed,  give  us  space,"  was  an  effective  propaganda  argu- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  aggressors.  But  when  one  looks  at  the  facts, 
one  finds  arresting  evidence  that  the  argument  was  a  convenient  ex- 
cuse. For  example,  it  is  significant  that  after  Japan  and  Italy  con- 
quered empires  their  people  didn't  go  there.  There  were  more  Italians 
in  New  York  and  Japanese  in  Hawaii  than  in  the  entire  Italian  or 
J apanese  empires.  Again,  it  seems  rather  obvious  that  the  truly  "over- 
populated"  countries  do  not  attack  anybody. 

For  the  most  part  population  changes  pose  threats  only  in  the  sense 
that  levels  of  health,  education,  and  equal  opportuntiy  can  pose  prob- 
lems for  the  national  security  of  the  nation.  The  fundamental  issue  is 
to  what  extent  the  skills  and  capacities  of  the  population  are  made 
available  to  the  country  by  the  socioeconomic  and  political  system  of 
the  country. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  something  I  wrote  a  long  time 
ago,  but  which  seems  to  me  still  a  good  description  of  the  problem. 

Population  is,  indeed,  a  nation's  greatest  resource,  though  like  other  re 
sources  it  may  be  squandered  or  misused.  What  greater  asset  can  a  nation 
have  than  a  multitude  of  able-bodied  citizens,  ready  to  stoke  its  furnaces, 
work  its  mines,  rim  its  machinery,  harvest  its  crops,  build  its  cities,  raise  its 
children,  produce  its  art,  and  provide  the  vast  array  of  goods  and  services 
that  make  a  nation  prosperous  and  content?  On  the  other  hand,  what  greater 
liability  can  a  nation  have  than  a  mass  of  surplus  people,  living  in  hunger 
and  poverty,  scratching  at  tiny  plots  of  land  whose  produce  will  not  feed  them 
all,  swarming  into  cities  where  there  are  no  more  jobs,  living  in  huts  or  dying 
in  the  street,  sitting  in  apathy  or  smouldering  with  discontent,  and  eve] 
getting  more  children  to  share  their  misery?  The  relationship  between  num- 
bers and  wealth  and  power  is  not  simple,  but  surely  it  is  significant. 

Let  me  reiterate  then  that  the  reason  population  is  important  in 
international  politics — that  is,  in  the  structure  of  power  in  the 
world — can  be  summarized  as  follows:  It  is  people  who  work  and  it 
is  people  who  fight,  and  working  and  fighting  are  the  twin  pillars 
on  which  all  national  power  rests.  It  is  the  distribution  of  these  peo- 
ple who  work  and  fight  across  the  nations  of  the  world  that  makes 
the  difference.  So  you  really  have  to  ask  three  questions  when  you're 
dealing  with  the  connection  between  population  and  international 
politics:  How  many  people  within  each  nation  can  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation  itself?  How  skilled  and  productive  are  the  people 
involved?  And  third,  how  capable  is  the  political  system  of  pooling 
and  allocating  the  resources — human  and  material — that  the  nation 
has  at  its  disposal? 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  testimony  on  that  last  question :  The  re- 
lationship between  the  capability  of  the  political  system  and  demo- 
graphic behavior. 

First  of  all  the  political  system  is  a  major  determinant  of  how  much 
of  the  total  population  of  a  nation  can  be  effectively  used.  Let  me  give 
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you  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  We  guess  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  has  roughly  800  million  people.  Only  very  gross  estimates  are 
possible  because  there  has  been  no  census  in  China  for  25  years;  the 
estimate  of  800  million  may  represent  an  unclernumeration  or  over- 
numeration  of  100  million.  But,  assuming  a  population  of  800  mil- 
lion in  China  today,  one  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  that  population  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  national  goals 
of  that  country.  There  is  no  way  of  saying  precisely  how  large  that 
fraction  is,  but  assume  that  the  Communist"  system  in  that  country 
makes  it  possible  for  roughly  10  percent  (from  70  to  80  million 
people)  to  make  a  contribution.  In  the  political  system  headed  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek  the  political  network  could  capture  the  contribu- 
tion of  only  one  or  two  percent  of  the  population,  so  that  five  to  ten  mil- 
lion Chinese  could  make  a  contribution  national  goals.  The  quantum 
jump  in  the  power  of  China  from  the  period  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
the  period  of  Mao  Tse-tung  is  due  to  the  expanded  capacity  of  the 
political  system  to  use  the  human  resources  of  the  population. 

Here,  then,  you  have  one  part  of  the  relationship  between  politics 
and  population  expressed  in  the  number  of  people  that  the  political 
system  enables  to  make  a  contribution  for  national  purposes.  When 
the  socioeconomic  systems  of  a  nation  are  underdeveloped  most  of 
the  burden  for  stimulating  and  collecting  contributions  fails  on  the 
political  system.  One  of  the  reasons  the  United  States  is  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  world  today  is  that  its  political  and  socio- 
economic systems  make  it  possible  to  use  more  people  more  effectively 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  During  the  last  national  political  cam- 
paign President  Carter  and  former  President  Ford  debated  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  our  Nation.  President  Carter  kept  pointing  to  the 
the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  United  States  as  unacceptably  high, 
while  former  President  Ford  pointed  to  the  fact  that  more  people  were 
working  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this  country.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  figures  but  it  was  in  excess  of  90  million  people. 
If  that  figure  is  accepted  and  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  capacity 
of  the  system  to  use  human  resources,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
difference  in  power  between  us  and  China  is  in  some  sense  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  system  makes  it  possible  for  one  out  of  two  Ameri- 
cans to  make  a  contribution  while  the  Chinese  system  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  only  one  out  of  ten  or  more  Chinese  to  make  a  contribution. 
To  sum  up,  the  capacity  of  the  economy  defines  to  a  large  extent 
how  many  people  can  make  a  contribution  and  the  level  of  that 
contribution,  and  the  political  system  also  defines  how  many  people 
are  part  of  the  system  (i.e.,  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  nation) 
and  the  level  that  that  contribution  may  reach.  This  is  one  way, 
then,  that  the  political  system  affects  the  demographic  posture  of" 
the  nation. 

There  is  another  and  very  important  way,  I  believe,  politics  and 
demographic  behavior  are  connected.  The  matter  is  complex,  and 
we  know  very  little  about  it,  but  in  summary  I  would  argue  this. 
First,  certain  types  of  political  change  affect  the  important  demo- 
graphic variables  in  significant  ways.  Certain  types  of  political 
transformations  (the  creation  of  internal  security,  the  creation  of 
universal  rules  of  interaction,  et  cetera)  clearly  affect  the  level  of 
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mortality  in  the  country.  A  major  reason  that  mortality  has  fallen 
to  very  low  levels  all  over  the  world  is  because  all  over  the  world 
we  have  seen  the  emergence  of  state  structures  capable  of  sustain- 
ing minimal  services  for  their  population.  Although  most  of  the 
political  systems  of  the  new  nations  are  very  inefficient  and  in- 
effective compared  to  those  of  developed  countries  still  they  are 
capable  of  supplying  minimal  services  sufficient  to  improve  mate- 
rially chances  for  life.  In  a  sense,  in  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
major  reason  that  mortality  has  dropped  so  low  so  fast  is  the  health 
improvements  in  major  areas  of  the  world.  It  is  usually  argued  that 
the  improvement  of  food  supplies  and  sanitary  conditions,  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  fall  in  mortality  levels,  is  due  to  the 
developing  nations  borrowing  the  required  technology  and  prac- 
tices from  the  developed  countries.  This  is  true.  What  people  forget 
to  mention,  however — and  this  is  critical — is  that  the  technology 
could  be  imported  and  applied  because  a  political  system  with  at 
least  a  minimal  capacity  to  deliver  services  had  been  installed.  The 
sanitary  facilities,  the  road  system,  the  minimal  health  system  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  governmental  structures  not  been  there. 
These  structures  are  often  admittedly  barely  able  to  function,  but 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  bare  capability  had  sufficient 
effect  to  make  possible  the  presence  of  facilities  that,  in  turn,  made 
possible  the  conditions  for  mortality  to  drop. 

The  second  influence  I  would  like  to  indicate  between  the  political 
and  demographic  behavor  is  the  influence  of  the  political  capacity  on 
fertility.  That  is  a  very  critical  area  and  little  is  known  about  it. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  new  knowledge  may  be  important.  For 
a  long  time  it  has  been  believed  that  a  nation's  fertility  drops  as 
the  nation  develops  economically  and  socially.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  sustaining  this  proposition,  and  this  view  is  very  largely 
accepted.  There  is  unquestionably  an  inverse  relationship  between 
education,  per  capita  income,  urbanization,  et  cetera  on  the  one 
hand  and  fertility  on  the  other.  What  is  usually  not  said,  however, 
is  that  the  changes  in  question  explain  only  from  50  to  CO  percent 
of  the  variance.  And  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  variance  re- 
mains unexplained.  For  a  long  time  I  have  suspected  that  the 
remaining  variance  could  be  explained,  in  large  part,  by  taking  into 
account  political  factors.  In  other  words,  the  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal system  from  low  to  high  capacity  may  depress  fertility  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  occurs  when  economic  development  takes  place. 

A  number  of  assertions  that  this  indeed  happens  have  been  around 
for  some  time.  They  are  usually  made  in  reference  to  the  communist 
portion  of  the  underdeveloped  world,  but  evidence  that  the  proposi- 
tions underpinning  such  beliefs  are  right  is  hard  to  come  by.  Still, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  connection  between  the  capacity  of  the  politi- 
cal system  and  fertility  is  fascinating  and  should  be  explored.  Such 
propositions  could  not  be  tested  until  recently  because  we  did  not 
have  systematic  or  rigorous  measures  of  the  capacity  of  political 
systems.  We  do  have  such  measures  now,  even  though  very  primi- 
tive, and  I  think  the  area  should  be  explored.  The  findings  of  such 
research  ought  to  prove  very  important  in  any  attempt  to  help 
others  help  themselves  in  their  attempts  to  correct  unfavorable  pop- 
ulation patterns. 
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Let  me  turn  to  this  last  point  very  briefly.  This  obviously  is  a 
very  vast  subject  and  I  can  only  sketch  out  what  I  consider  the 
principal  area  here.  Helping  other  nations  correct  unwanted  fertil- 
ity patterns  is  probably  a  more  complex  and  difficult  thing  to  do 
than  any  other  kind  of  aid.  There  is  no  time  here  to  deal  with  why 
this  is  so.  In  some  ways,  however,  the  problem  of  giving  aid  in  the 
population  field  is  not  in  principle  different  from  transferring  re- 
sources and  technologies,  attitudes,  beliefs,  et  cetera,  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  The  success  of  transferring  such  resources  depends 
obviously  on  the  level  of  investment  which  can  be  made,  on  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  lender  can  transfer  the  resources  in  ques- 
tion, and  most  important  of  all  on  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  to 
use  the  resources  given  it.  This  question,  can  the  recipient  use  the 
resources  to  be  transferred,  is  the  question  that  needs  to  be  answered 
before  one  begins  to  use  aid  effectively  in  helping  in  the  population 
field.  In  deciding  and  executing  policy  one  would  be  in  a  far  better 
position  if  one  could  answer  in  systematic  manner  certain  questions. 
Can  the  recipient's  governmental  system  use  the  resources  in  ques- 
tion? Does  the  governmental  structure  have  the  capacity  to  deliver 
resources  to  target?  Should  the  resources  in  question  be  allocated 
for  their  best  use  to  the  private  or  the  public  sector?  Most  impor- 
tant, the  ability  to  answer  such  questions  should  permit  a  far  more 
sophisticated  and  satisfactory  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams to  reduce  fertility.  These  are  the  main  questions  that  would 
permit  the  allocation  of  resources  by  the  United  States  or  any  other 
lender  in  the  population  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  not  surprised  that  having 
invited  a  scholar  to  testify,  his  testimony  should  consist  of  a  plea 
that  in  order  to  do  the  job  we  wish  to  do  better  we  must  understand 
better  the  problem.  In  the  field  of  population  policy,  however,  this 
is  literally  true. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Scheuer,  you  may  lead  off  with  the  first  question. 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Dr.  Organski,  you  spoke  very  forcefully  about  the 
importance  of  political  systems  in  implementing  and  encouraging 
the  acceptance  of  programs  such  as  health  care  in  various  develop- 
ing countries. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  situation,  what  do  you  think  ba- 
sically went  wrong  in  India?  They've  been  at  it  for  a  generation. 
Their  top  decisionmakers  must  know  the  need;  they  must  know  the 
devastating  impact  of  population  on  their  development  programs; 
they  must  know  the  techniques  that  have  worked  and  the  ones  that 
haven't  worked.  Why  are  they  falling  so  far  short  of  the  mark? 

Dr.  Organski.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  honest  answer  to  your  question, 
I  think,  goes  to  the  core.  I  was  about  to  say  it  goes  to  the  "gut"  of 
the  problem,  but  I  will  not  use  that  word.  It  goes  to  the  core  of  the 
problem.  The  honest  answer  would  be  that  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  knows. 

We  can  suspect  and  we  can  bring  up  some  hypotheses.  I  want  to 
say — there  are  tentative  things — I  do  wish  the  Government  _  spon- 
sored more  of  this  kind  of  research;  maybe  some  future  testimony 
might  give  you  the  answer  to  your  question. 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  worked  in  India  is,  first  of  all, 
that  the  problem  is  immense.  A  lot  of  things  have  been  done,  but 
the  problem  is  so  large  that  we  just  expect  results  infinitely  faster 
than  they  can  possibly  occur. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  We've  been  informed  that  the  population  of  India 
is  likely  to  stabilize  around  the  year  2020  at  1,600  million  people. 
The  population  of  China — which  is  now  around  900  million — is  ex- 
pected to  stabilize  around  the  year  2005  at  about  1,525  million. 

In  other  words,  at  the  points  where  they  level  off,  India  is  likely 
to  have  approximately  100  million  more  people  than  China,  although 
China  is  almost  twice  the  size  of  India.  So  if  you  think  the  problem 
is  large  now — or  if  Indian  decisionmakers  think  it's  large  now — 
what  are  they  going  to  do  in  the  year  2000  or  the  year  2020?  How 
are  they  going  to  cope  with  that  problem? 

Dr.  Organski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  cannot  answer  that.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  my  impression  is — and  this  is  only  an  impres- 
sion— that  responsible  people  do  what  they  can,  rather  than  what 
needs  to  be  done,  because  they  cannot  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

The  projections  for  decades  hence,  no  matter  how  strong  the  au- 
thority, should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  simply  because  it  is 
very  difficult  to  project,  and  as  you  know,  demographic  projections 
have  been  wrong  in  the  past. 

I  am  in  no  way  minimizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation  insofar 
as  India  is  concerned  or  insofar  as  China  is  concerned.  To  go  back 
to  your  earlier  question,  I  would  daresay  that  if  our  measures  of 
the  capacity  of  the  political  system  of  India  indicates  to  us  that 
she  does  slightly  below  average  of  countries  in  her  socioeconomic 
bracket,  and  our  measures  of  the  capacity  of  the  political  system  of 
China  indicate  that  China,  like  North  Vietnam,  like  Israel,  for  ex- 
ample— countries  which  have  done  immensely  "better" — in  quotation 
marks — they've  performed  "better"  than  countries  in  their  own  socio- 
economic bracket — part  of  the  answer,  and  only  part  of  the  answer, 
will  be  there. 

I  am  very  concerned — well,  I  think  I  shall  leave  it  at  that.  You 
may  have  another  question. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Recognizing  all  the  variables  and  so  forth,  is  rapid 
population  growth  in  the  developing  world  a  cause  of  instability,  a 
cause  of  potential  conflict,  a  threat  to  international  peace? 

Dr.  ORG/iNSKi.  The  socioeconomic  and  political  arrangements  that 
accompany  the  process  of  growth  may  be,  indeed,  a  problem.  But 
they  are  the  socioeconomic  and  political  _  arrangements — the  in- 
capacity of  government,  the  lack  of  productivity  of  a  society :  that's 
where  the  fault  lies. 

Now,  it  would  be  much  simpler  if  they  didn't  have  this  growth. 
But  Bangladesh  is  not  attacking  anybody,  and  if  I  understand  what 
population  pressure  is,  population  pressure  is  there.  So  that  is  a 
weakness. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
people  who  have  solved  population  problems  who  have  gone  to  war 
and  have  destroyed  each  other.  The  ones  who  have  not  solved  them 
or  have  not  been  even  in  a  partial  solution— they  have  been  incapable 
of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Simon? 

Mr.  Simon.  I  have  no  question.  1  appreciate  your  testimony.  I 
particularly  liked  your  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
people  or  the  numbers  of  people  that  you  effectively  put  to  work  in 
a  country  depends  on  the  political  process.  You  would  have  been  a 
good  witness  for  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  here  a  little  while 
back. 

Dr.  Organski.  I'm  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Price.  Ms.  Collins  ? 

Mrs.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  questions. 
Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Organski.  We  have  com- 
pleted the  afternoon's  session. 

Dr.  Organski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Witness  excused.] 

Mr.  Price.  The  committee  will  recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:56  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded.] 


HEARINGS  TO  RECEIVE  TESTIMONY  ON  POPULATION 
AND  IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  20,  1978 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Committee  ox  Population, 

Washington*  D.C. 
The  task  force  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  8  a.m.,  in  room  340, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Paul  Simon,  chair- 
man, presiding. 

Members  in  attendance:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Also  present :  Dr.  Teitelbaum,  Mr.  Robinson,  Ms.  Williamson,  Mr, 
Baron,  Ms.  Nyrop,  Ms.  Boone,  Mr.  Lieberman. 

Mr.  Simon.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Our  first  witness  is 
Mr.  George  Zeidenstein,  the  president  of  the  Population  Council  of 
New  York  City.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  Before  I  call  on  our  first  witness  I  should  acknowl- 
edge that  although  I  am  chairing  this  series  of  hearings,  the  real 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  James  Scheuer  of  Xew  York,  is 
sitting  to  my  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  ZEIDENSTEIN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
POPULATION  COUNCIL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  554] 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Congressmen,  as  I  mentioned  informally,  my 
testimony  should  take  about  ten  minutes  to  read  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it,  especially  because  the  other  members  of  the  panel  haven't 
heard  it.  They  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  and  I  don't  have 
copies  for  them. 

Mr.  Simon.  However  you  wish  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  better  just  to  have 
you  talk  to  us  for  10  or  15  minutes  and  then  we  will  ask  you  some 
questions. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  hate  to  differ  with  my  good  colleague  from  New 
York,  but  I  feel  that  if  Mr.  Zeidenstein  would  really  prefer  to  read  the 
statement  and  other  members  of  the  panel  have  not  previously  read  it, 
then  he  should  proceed  as  wishes. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  George  Zeidenstein 
and  I  work  as  president  of  the  Population  Council,  which  is  an  in- 
dependent, nonprofit,  research,  training,  and  technical  assistance 
organization  that  is  international  in  the  composition  of  its  Board 
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of  Trustees  and  its  staff,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  and  deployment  of 
its  activities. 

The  council  was  established  in  1952  at  the  initiative  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  III,  and  seeks  to  contribute  to  knowledge  and  the  capac- 
ity for  improving  human  welfare  through  its  research  and  services 
in  the  broad  field  of  population. 

Since  1965,  I  myself  have  devoted  my  working  life  to  develop- 
ment efforts  in  poorer  countries;  during  about  eight  of  those  dozen  or 
so  years,  I  was  resident  in  Asia — first  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Nepal  and  later  as  representative  of  the  Ford  Foundation  in 
Bangladesh. 

In  those  positions,  my  concerns  covered  the  wide  spectrum  of 
development  activities,  including  population  activities. 

The  intensity  and  complexity  of  my  experiences  in  those  situa- 
tions of  paradoxically  mixed  poverty  and  beauty  taught  me  that 
tendencies  to  oversimplify  frequently  characterize  even  the  most 
dedicated  efforts  to  be  helpful  to  others. 

We  want  to  see  and  describe  problems  clearly  and  succinctly,  and 
to  attack  them  unequivocally  and  effectively.  But  some  problems  are 
too  complex  for  that  approach. 

We  need  to  be  particularly  aware  of  and  cautious  about  tenden- 
cies to  oversimplify  when  we  focus  on  population  issues  because  here 
we  touch  upon  the  most  intimate  and  private  aspects  of  people's 
behavior  toward  one  another  and  upon  their  most  vital  strategies 
for  family  and  community  survival. 

For  example,  global  population  numbers  and  projections  of  what 
they  are  likely  to  be  at  future  times  express  an  important  element 
of  reality.  Yet  there  is  a  danger  that  in  focusing  on  global  numbers 
and  defining  a  global  population  problem  we  may  divert  attention 
from  the  importance  of  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  people 
already  here. 

In  fact,  these  are  the  very  people  whose  decisions  about  family 
size  and  child  spacing  are  the  major  determinants  of  future  popu- 
lation growth.  And  those  decision  are  affected  by  the  quality  of 
their  lives. 

Similarly,  even  those  of  us  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  popu- 
lation growth  rates  in  many  countries  are  too  high  for  sustained 
balancing  of  resources  and  people  need  to  perceive  those  situations 
from  local  vantages. 

At  the  same  time,  and  even  more  importantly,  we  need  to  assist 
in  strengthening  the  local  human  and  institutional  capacities  to 
identify  and  deal  with  population  problems. 

In  this  way  we  can  help  to  provide  strengthened  bases  for  col- 
laboration and  cooperation  rather  than  be  seen  as  dictating  to  others 
what  we  think  is  best  for  them  or,  worse  yet,  what  we  want  them 
to  do  because  it  is  best  for  us. 

We  should  associate  ourselves  only  with  programs  that  center 
attention  on  the  well-being  of  the  people  affected.  That  is,  we  should 
not  be  prepared  to  trade  the  well-being  of  today's  people  for  pre- 
sumed benefits  to  be  enjoyed  by  generations  in  a  future  world  about 
which  our  predictions  are  bound  to  be  imperfect. 

For  example,  heavily  target-oriented  projects  for  providing  con- 
traceptives can  become  projects  for  imposing  contraceptives.  When 
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this  happens,  violations  of  fundamental  human  rights  can  be  made 
to  appear  legitimate  and  can  even  become  institutionalized. 

Again,  pegging  development  assistance  levels  to  degrees  of  suc- 
cess in  reducing  population  growth  rates  can  mean  withholding  as- 
sistance from  the  very  people  who  need  it  the  most.  Application  of 
such  triage  concepts  against  the  citizens  of  countries  with  population 
growth  rates  thought  to  be  excessive  would  be  shameful. 

Although  there  is  more  than  one  definition  for  the  phrase  "quality 
of  human  life,"  adherents  of  most  definitions  would  agree,  I  think, 
that  an  acceptable  quality  of  human  life  means  more  than  mere 
survival. 

In  addition  to  food  and  shelter,  people  require  the  wherewithal 
to  lead  lives  of  dignity  and  purpose  within  the  contexts  of  their  own 
societies  and  cultures;  this  seems  always  and  in  all  places  to  include 
decent  opportunities  for  health,  physical  security,  education,  and 
socially  valued  productivity. 

There  are  important  connections  between  population  processes 
and  improving  the  quality  of  human  life.  In  fact,  population  issues 
and  quality  of  life  issues  are  interdependent.  They  interact  with  each 
other  and  they  affect  each  other  both  casually  and  consequentially. 

Regarding  fertility,  as  the  cmality  of  life  enjoyed  by  people  rises, 
their  desire  to  limit  family  size  frequently  rises,  too.  On  the  other 
hand,  rapid  population  growth  can  aggravate  and  intensify  many 
of  the  kinds  of  social  and  economic  problems  that  make  it  difficult 
for  poor  people  to  experience  improvements  in  their  general  welfare. 

But,  if  one  is  to  avoid  oversimplification,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  rapid  population  growth  is  not  the  sole  or  even  the  main  cause 
of  the  widespread  poverty  in  many  places.  In  fact,  for  the  rural 
poor  in  large  parts  of  the  world,  high  fertility  makes  good  economic 
and  social  sense  for  several  reasons. 

For  example,  in  many  poor  countries,  where  the  household  is  the 
center  of  economic  activity  and  unpaid  family  labor  may  be  critical, 
a  surviving  child  can  be  expected  to  produce  more  than  he  or  she 
consumes:  motherhood  remains  the  main  source  of  status  for  women 
whose  other  contributions  to  the  family  and  the  community  tend  to 
be  undervalued;  and  grown  sons  are  the  principal  providers  of 
social  security  for  parents  in  old  age. 

Thus,  as  we  think  about  population  and  improving  the  quality  of 
human  life,  we  see  that  the  two  are  definitely  related  in  important 
causal  and  consequential  ways,  but  we  cannot  simply  and  comfort- 
ably conclude  that  high  fertility  is  the  cause  of  low  quality  of 
human  life  or  that  fertility  reduction  insures  its  improvement. 

Indeed,  if  a  country  lacks  demonstrated  commitment  to  improve- 
ment of  the  living  conditions  of  its  poor,  we  should  be  uncomfort- 
able when  it  issues  family  planning  posters  and  slogans  attempting 
to  convince  people  that  they  will  be  better  off  with  a  two-child 
family  than  with  a  larger  one. 

If  those  of  us  whose  principal  development  focus  is  population 
are  to  concern  ourselves  with  improvement  of  the  quality  of  human 
life— and  I  believe  that  that  should  be  the  central  objective  of  all 
development  work — then  we  have  to  see  high  fertility  as  one  of 
several  threads  in  the  complex  tapestry  of  people's  lives. 

Seen  this  way,  high  fertility  is  a  'problem  mainly  in  terms  of 
how  it  relates  to  other  important  threads  of  the  life  fabric — includ- 
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ing,  for  example,  patterns  of  disposition  and  consumption  of  re- 
sources; inequities  in  the  distribution  of  capital,  income,  and  social 
and  economic  opportunities;  and  inadequate  realization  of  the  full 
potentials  of  women  and  men. 

Therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  we  concern  ourselves  with  re- 
duction of  excessively  high  or  rapid  population  growth,  we  must 
also  concern  ourselves  with  the  other  developmental  and  structural 
problems  that  block  substantial  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
human  life  for  the  great  mass  of  the  world's  poor. 

What  does  this  perspective  mean  for  U.S.  policies?  Does  it  mean 
that  investments  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  biomedical 
research  on  human  reproductive  systems  and  in  new  contraceptive 
technology  should  be  reduced,  or  that  the  family  planning  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  should  be  cur- 
tailed or  given  lower  priority?  Not  at  all.  Definitely  not. 

The  funds  allocated  for  these  activities  are  vital,  and  there  is  a 
pressing  need  to  increase  them  in  order  that  people  everywhere,  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban,  become  able 
to  implement  their  desires  about  child  spacing  and  limitation  of 
family  size  with  safe,  effective,  and  convenient  contraceptive  means. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  a  variety  of  new  contraceptives  are  needed; 
widely  available,  nonclinic-based  delivery  systems  must  be  empha- 
sized; information  about  contraceptives  that  is  accurate  and  under- 
standable needs  to  be  provided  to  prospective  users. 

Major  challenges  with  regard  to  contraceptive  development  can- 
not be  met  with  the  limited  fundamental  knowledge  available  thus 
far. 

For  example,  the  chances  for  development  of  safe,  effective,  con- 
venient contraceptives  for  men  will  remain  slender  until  a  great 
deal  more  is  known  about  the  physiology  of  the  male  reproductive 
system.  Advancement  of  this  important  frontier  of  knowledge  re- 
quires that  even  larger  amounts  of  funding  than  before  be  made 
available  for  basic  biomedical  research. 

With  regard  to  service  delivery,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
community-based  delivery  systems  in  a  few  countries  have  begun 
to  extend  contraceptive  services  to  the  countryside  and  to  the  urban 
poor.  Most  rural  and  urban  poor  people  in  the  world  are  not  yet 
adequately  served  by  existing  family  planning  programs. 

More  resources  are  needed,  both  to  extend  the  use  of  already 
available  practical  knowledge  and  to  develop  still  more  through 
applied  research,  before  we  can  satisfy  people's  needs  for  readily 
available  contraceptives  and  related  information. 

Very  little  has  been  done  thus  far  and  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  assist  countries  in  strengthening  their  own  capacities  to  evaluate 
the  safety  and  health  effects  of  fertility  regulation  programs  and, 
where  necessary,  to  modify  contraceptives  in  order  to  suit  local  needs. 

In  particular,  physicians  and  social  scientists  in  the  poor  countries 
need  to  be  assisted  in  developing  statistical,  epidemiological,  and 
pharmacological  skills. 

But  in  addition  to  continued  and  increased  investments  in  re- 
solving these  concerns,  all  of  which  are  essentially  on  the  supply 
side  of  the  fertility  regulation  equation,  we  in  the  population  sector 
of  development  work  need  to  increase  our  attention  and  to  draw 
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the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the  other  development  sectors  to 
the  demand  side — that  is,  to  those  development  undertakings  that 
help  to  improve  the  quality  of  human  life  for  poor  people  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  increase  their  demands  for  smaller  families  and 
the  contraceptive  services  with  which  to  achieve  those  ends. 

We  know  that  activities  which  tend  to  make  nations  richer  but 
to  increase  gaps  between  their  rich  and  poor  do  not  serve  well  either 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  poor  or  of  increasing  their 
desires  for  smaller  or  better  spaced  families. 

We  have  still  to  learn  how  to  more  effectively  do  the  kinds  of 
development  work  that  do  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  human 
life  for  poor  people.  In  particular,  we  need  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  the  implementation  of  development  projects  at  grassroots  levels 
and  to  the  evaluation  of  the  demographic  impacts  of  those  projects. 

In  this  way,  relatively  small  investments  in  basic  and  applied 
research  charged  against  population  budgets  can  have  potentially 
immense  influence  on  the  ways  in  which  vastly  larger  development 
budgets — for  example,  those  reserved  for  agriculture  or  rural  de- 
velopment— are  actually  spent. 

The  point  is  that  development  programs  in  sectors  other  than 
population  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  population  processes;  if 
those  programs  are  adequately  informed  and  designed  with  popula- 
tion considerations  in  mind,  population  objectives  as  well  as  the 
primary  sectoral  ones  can  be  included. 

Steps  in  this  direction  were  mandated  for  the  first  time  in  section 
104(d)  of  the  International  Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act 
of  1977,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  immensely  forwardlooking, 
positive,  and  potentially  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we,  who  are  in  the  field  of  population 
activities,  should  undertake  general  development  assistance.  Rather. 
I  am  suggesting  that  all  development  programs  in  addition  to  their 
primary  or  intended  impacts  have  substantial  secondary  impacts  on 
population  processes. 

I  am  suggesting  that  attention  should  be  given  to  designing  those 
programs  in  ways  that  increase  their  beneficial,  and  decrease  their 
detrimental,  impacts  on  population  processes.  I  am  suggesting  that 
Ave,  whose  work  is  population,  should  encourage,  support,  and  con- 
duct the  necessary  basic  and  applied  research  to  inform  those  in  a 
broad  range  of  other  development  programs  how  best  to  include 
population  concerns  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of  their  work. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  these  questions  yet.  The  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  population  and  development  relationships 
is  imprecise.  But  more  is  known  about  the  directions  of  these  re- 
lationships than  is  yet  being  fully  utilized  in  the  design  of  develop- 
ment projects. 

Development  inputs  that  are  helpful  both  <  toward  improved 
quality  of  human  life  and  toward  smaller  family  size  desires  in- 
clude those  that  provide  opportunities  for  education,  particularly 
for  girls  and  women;  improvements  in  healthy  especially  of  rural 
poor  people;  increased  employment;  and  better  income  distribution. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  experience  with  appropriately-scaled 
development  projects  that' are  succeeding  in  changing  the  life  con- 
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texts  of  the  individuals  they  seek  to  serve — in  ways  that  tend  to 
make  the  small  family  more  socially  and  economically  desirable. 

We  need  to  identify  and  analyze  such  programs  and  to  disseminate 
their  experience  more  broadly  throughout  the  development  com- 
munity. 

Additionally,  there  are  a  growing  number  of  practical  economic- 
demographic  models  that  permit  prediction  and  measurement  of 
population  effects  on  various  kinds  of  development  inputs.  Further 
work  with  such  models  is  needed  and,  again,  the  implications  need 
to  be  made  known  throughout  the  development  community. 

To  advance  applied  research,  we,  in  the  population  field,  need  to 
encourage,  support,  and  even  undertake  small-scale  projects  in  other 
development  sectors  where  these  projects  seem  to  offer  promising- 
insights  into  population  and  development  relationships. 

Here  again,  our  objective  should  be  to  inform  the  other  sectors  of 
the  development  community  and  to  promote  their  broader  applica- 
tion of  the  findings. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  for  selectively  increased  develop- 
ment assistance — and  one  in  which  experience  bears  out  the  conten- 
tion that  this  is  an  area  with  which  we  in  population  should  rightly 
concern  ourselves — is  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  women  and  recognition  and  strengthening  their  productive 
roles  in  their  societies. 

This  element  of  needed  development  activities  is  of  major  im- 
portance both  for  improving  the  qualit}^  of  human  life  and  for  re- 
ducing excessive  fertility. 

It  is  now  clear  that  in  the  more  than  20  years  of  major  develop- 
ment undertakings  in  various  fields,  women  have  been  badly  ne- 
glected. Although  women  have  always  been  active  participants  in 
the  economically  and  socially  productive  activities  of  their  families 
and  communities,  recent  efforts  toward  modernization  have  tended 
to  exclude  them. 

When  there  was  something  important  to  be  provided  by  govern- 
ments and  their  foreign  development  financiers,  it  was  provided 
only  to  men.  New  knowledge,  better  inputs,  and  more  credit  are 
only  some  of  the  elements  of  modernization  that  men  received  and 
women  were  denied. 

Everywhere,  among  the  poor,  women  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Their  exclusion  from  modernizing  efforts  in  the  last  20  years  in  the 
poorer  countries  has  aggravated  their  relative  poverty.  In  many 
places,  the  principal — if  not  the  only — source  of  status,  which  in 
those  places  equates  with  economic  security,  available  to  women  is 
motherhood. 

So  long  as  a  woman  is  producing  sons,  her  status  is  reasonably 
high  and  her  life  secure.  When  she  stops,  the  uncertainties  of  her 
life  increase.  Because  women  are  half  of  the  productive  population 
and  because  they  are  all  of  the  reproductive  population,  future  de- 
velopment efforts  need  to  be  consciously  designed  to  tap  their  pro- 
ductive potentials  and  serve  their  needs. 

Here  again,  the  question  arises — well,  how  shall  we  do  it?  And 
again,  the  response  is  that  although  the  available  knowledge  is  not 
as  complete  as  we  would  prefer,  there  is  already  much  more  known 
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than  is  being  used  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  policies, 
programs,  and  projects. 

Let  me  give  one  example  from  my  personal  experience.  The  In- 
tegrated Rural  Development  Programme  of  Bangladesh  (IRDP)  has 
established  a  network  of  women's  cooperatives  based  on  agriculture. 
A  central  element  of-  the  project  has  been  the  recognition — evolved 
over  many  years  by  those  closest  to  the  original  women's  program 
of  the  Bangladesh  Academy  for  Kural  Development  at  Comilla — 
that  women  are  motivated  by  rational  self-interest. 

Incidentally,  we  can  note  that  it  has  been  quite  a  while  since 
their  husbands  were  acknowledged  to  be  motivated  by  rational  self- 
interest — without  any  requirement  of  sophisticated  research  to  prove 
it. 

Because  they  are  women  in  a  society  in  which  men  have  the  overt 
power,  Bangladeshi  women  have  had  to  devise  their  own  special 
ways  to  look  for  themselves.  Thus,  changing  their  behavior  requires 
attention  to  their  special  needs  as  well  as  to  those  needs  that  they 
share  with  their  husbands. 

Accordingly,  in  the  IRDP  project,  it  is  recognized  that,  just  as 
their  husbands  do,  the  women  need  economic  resources — including 
credit — and  opportunities  to  enjoy  improved  profits  before  they  are 
likely  to  be  motivated  to  change  behavior  that  has  worked  for  them 
in  the  past. 

But,  in  addition  and  equally  important,  it  is  also  recognized  that 
.the  status  that  Bangladeshi  women  achieve  from  seclusion  is  itself 
a  valuable  asset  and  occupies  a  valid  position  in  the  overall  equation 
of  their  self-interests. 

Therefore,  the  IRDP  women's  cooperative  provide  credit  and 
opportunities  for  profit  along  with  useful  training  and  improved 
health  and  family  planning  services — but  they  do  so  in  ways  that 
allow  women  to  participate  without  violating  the  rules  of  purdah. 

As  the  project  continues,  the  rules  of  purdah  may  themselves 
change  as  part  of  a  dynamic  process  whereby  women  begin  to  trans- 
form social  and  self -concepts  in  response  to  tangible  new  possibilities. 

It  is  this  transformation — the  expansion  and  broadening  of 
women's  roles  and  status,  the  provision  of  alternatives  to  high 
fertility — that  leads  to  situations  in  which  small  families  are  so- 
cially and  economically  desirable  and  in  which  demand  for  con- 
traception will  grow. 

In  fact,  the  demand  for  contraception  among  the  women  partici- 
pating in  the  IRDP  project  is  substantially  higher  than  the  demand 
in  surrounding  areas. 

Only  as  the  quality  of  life  of  the  individual  is  altered  will  the 
demand  for  children  be  altered.  A  primary  role  for  those  of  us  in 
the  field  of  population  assistance  is  to  encourage  activities  that  will 
insure  that  people  everywhere  will  be  able  to  implement  their  desires 
about  child  spacing  and  family  size  with  safe,  effective,  ami  con- 
venient means  for  family  planning. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  should  be  deeply  coneerned  and 
intensively  engaged  in  identifying  and  promoting  those  development 
projects  and  programs  that  both  improve  quality  of  life  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  demand  for  family  size  limitation. 

Increasingly,  our  development  work  needs  to  be  done  collabora- 
tively with  governments  and  local  institutions  in  the  poorer  coun- 
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tries.  U.S.  efforts  that  are  perceived  as  dictation  to  other  countries 
or  groups  within  those  countries  cannot  be  fully  effective. 

Accordingly,  a  tremendous  need  remains  for  U.S.  development 
assistance  to  be  focused  on  enabling  poorer  countries  to  strengthen 
their  own  capacities  in  both  the  social  and  the  biomedical  fields  for 
population-related  research,  training,  and  delivery  of  services. 

In  particular,  there  is  need  to  support  and  encourage  local  con- 
stituencies that  favor  attention  to  population  issues  and  that  favor 
population  programs  and  population-relevant  development  programs. 

These  constituencies  can  be  achieved  only  by  local  people  who 
have  become  committed  to  understanding  and  resolving  population 
matters.  They  can  be  an  important  product  of  capacity-building 
activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  occasion  to  review  some  of  the  issues 
mentioned  here  this  morning  in  greater  detail  in  two  publications 
that  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record.  The  first  is  entitled 
"Strategic  Issues  in  Population"  and  was  published  in  the  Popula- 
tion Development  Review.  The  second  is  entitled  "Including  Women 
in  DeA^elopment  Efforts"  and  is  forthcoming  in  World  Development. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Those  two 
articles  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Simon.  Relative  to  your  testimony  about  the  status  of  women : 

When  a  representative  of  AID  testified  for  us  earlier,  I  asked 
what  percentage  of  people  in  the  population  area  were  women.  He 
was  not  sure,  but  said  overall  about  20  percent  in  AID  are  women. 

I  was  advised  later  that  overseas,  in  the  population  field,  the 
involvement  of  women  might  be  as  low  as  one  percent.  How  significant 
do  you  think  it  is  to  actually  have  women  in  important  roles  in  the 
population  area? 

Sir.  Zeidenstein.  I  think  it  is  very  significant.  In  my  opinion, 
neither  USAID  nor  the  Population  Council  has  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  women  working  in  this  field.  I  think  that  improving  this 
situation  would  make  a  significant  difference. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  question  that,  when  discussing  isues  such 
as  which  lead  to  follow  first  on  contraceptive  development,  or  assess- 
ment of  the  nature  and  quality  of  services  delivered  or  of  the  type 
of  information  that  is  made  available  to  prospective  users  of  con- 
traceptives, women  are  likely  to  contribute  points  of  view  that  men 
may  not  consider;  just  as  it  is  likely  that  citizens  of  poorer  countries 
are  likely  to  have  different  points  of  view  from  citizens  of  richer 
countries.  I  think  it  is  terribly  important. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that — due  to  how  we  have  operated 
educationally  and  otherwise  in  the  past — the  available  supply  of 
qualified  women  is  disproportionately  low  compared  with  the  avail- 
able supply  of  qualified  men. 

Certainly,  when  we  talk  about  capacity  building  as  one  of  the 
areas  that  requires  major  concern  and  attention  in  the  future,  we 
need  to  pay  special  attention  to  encouraging  women  to  enter  the 
field. 
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Mr.  Simon.  When  3-011  refer  to  the  available  supply,  are  you  talk- 
ing about  U.S.  women  or  are  you  talking  about  Third' World  women? 

Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  I  think  it  is  true  in  both  cases.  My  own  experi- 
ence in  the  organization  for  which  I  work  involves  recruiting  people 
with  academic  backgrounds  fairly  frequently.  In  terms  of  the  par- 
ticular academic  backgrounds  for  which  we  recruit,  the  available 
pool  of  women  is  disproportionately  low  as  compared  with  men. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  it  is  one  of  our  elements  of  affirmative 
action  within  the  Council  to  recruit  internationally  because  we  think 
of  ourselves  as  an  international  organization,  and  in  fact  25  percent 
of  our  staff  is  international. 

Looking  abroad,  again,  one  finds  the  same  situation — a  dispropor- 
tionately smaller  availability  of  women. 

Mr.  Simox.  You  mentioned  that  your  recruiting  is  international. 
Is  there  generally  a  significant  added  barrier  when  a  U.S.  woman 
works  in  third  world  countries  among  local  populations? 

Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  Well,  3-es  and  no.  If  I  may  be  excused  for  citing 
personal  experience — when  we  lived  in  Bangladesh  my  wife  was  very 
heavily  involved  in  substantive  project  activity  there,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  in  some  quarters  she  certainly  was  given  what  she 
thought  was  short  shrift,  what  any  reasonable  person  would  have 
thought  was  inadequate  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  very  important  spheres  within 
which  she  had  tremendous  impact  and  was  able  to  make  a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution.  I  don't  believe  that  the  cultural  factors  that 
exist  in  many  traditional  societies  are  any  reason  not  to  post  a 
capable  person  who  happens  to  be  a  woman.  I  think  that  a  capable 
person  overcomes  those  things  everyday. 

Mr.  Simox.  A  couple  of  other  points.  One  is  your  reference  to  the 
quality  of  human  life  and  your  definition  of  it.  I  might  say  I'm  not 
doing  this  simply  because  Jim  Grant  is  here  right  now — I  also 
suggested  it  to  one  of  the  witnesses  yesterday.  I  don't  know  if  you 
are  familiar  with  the  Quality  of  Life  Index  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council  (ODC)  has  developed. 

I  really  think  that  perhaps  that  index  ought  to  be  modified  and 
refined,  but  that  kind  of  index  gives  us  a  much  better  picture  of 
what  is  going  on  than  the  traditional  GNP  and  per  capita  income 
measurements. 

Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  Could  I  add  something  here.^  Mr.  Chairman?  I 
agree  with  your  point,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  Mr.  Giant 
would  agree  that  one  needs  to  be  as  careful  with  that  index  as  with 
any  index. 

Indices  are  very  handy  but  are  too  often  used  as  surrogates  for 
reality.  Neither  the  GNP  index  nor  the  Overseas  Development 
Council  Quality  of  Human  Life  Index  is  any  real  surrogate  for 
reality,  and  although  they  are  very  handy  and  useful,  in  the  last 
analysis  one  does  have  to  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Simox.  My  guess  is  that  Mr.  Grant  would  not  disagree  with 
you. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  that  point? 
Mr.  Simox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  reality  of  indexing  is  a  very  complicated  busi- 
ness. I  understand  the  function  of  these  indices  as  a  means  of 
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summarizing  and  providing  a  thumbnail  overall  measurement  of 
reality.  Many  decisionmakers  don't  have  the  time  or  staff  to  explore 
each  developing  country  and  analyze  political,  social,  and  economic 
realities. 

Isn't  an  index  just  a  tool  for  decisionmakers  who  wish  to  gain 
some  kind  of  synthesis  of  reality?  It  is  a  reflection  and  an  analysis 
of  what  that  reality  is.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  reality,  nor  is  it 
antithetical  to  reality.  It  is  a  way  of  making  the  reality  meaningful 
and  intelligible  to  people  who  have  to  make  decisions  about  program 
design  and  delivery  of  services. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  I  agree  with  that  entirely,  Congressman.  I  guess 
my  reservation  is  that  even  busy  people  periodically  need  brief, 
succinct  reminders  of  what  a  particular  index  actually  measures. 

Where  we  tend  to  go  wrong  with  GNP,  for  example,  is  that  be- 
cause of  its  convenience,  you  know,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  forget  that  it  often  includes  duplications  or  measures  ex- 
penditures whether  or  not  we  might  think  they  are  socially  useful. 

The  index  gets  to  be  so  convenient  that  over  a  period  of  wide  use 
we  occasional^  tend  to  forget  what  it  is  that  it  is  being  measured, 
and  we  need  to  be  reminded  about  that.  I  think  that  it  will  be  the 
same  with  the  ODC  index. 

Mr.  Simon.  Let  me  make  one  more  observation.  First  of  all,  I 
like  the  thrust  of  your  comments  that  population  is  not  a  simple 
gimmicky  kind  of  problem. 

You  mentioned  the  need  for  small-scale  projects.  I'm  interested  in 
how  the  Population  Council  determines  what  projects  it  supports. 
I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  you  think  AID  is  making  a 
reasonable  assessment  of  the  projects  it  supports.  Right  now  about 
21  percent  of  AID  population  assistance  goes  directly  to  the  nations 
involved,  21  percent  is  distributed  through  the  U.N".,  and  13  percent 
gets  channeled  through  universities.  The  balance  is  allocated  through 
various  foundations.  Is  that  a  sensible  mix  for  establishing  the 
kinds  of  projects  you  think  they  ought  to  be  working  on? 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  In  reference  to  appropriately  scaled  projects 
and  the  Council's  own  standards — the  Council  is  basically  a  research 
and  training  and  technical  assistance  organization  rather  than  a 
foundation,  and  we  really  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  available 
resources  to  use  for  actual  support  of  programs,  as  opposed  to 
USAID  or  an  endowed  foundation. 

Actually,  the  Council  solicits  money  from  those  sources  of  funds, 
and  then  undertakes  projects  that  those  sources  of  funds  have 
designated  as  worthy. 

Our  primary  standard  with  reference  to  the  projects  of  the  kind 
that  I  am  talking  about  now  is  to  the  extent  that  there  is  something 
to  be  learned  from  them  that  is  population  oriented;  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  lesson  that  can  be  identified,  learned 
about,  articulated,  and  the  information  disseminated  so  that  other 
organizations  that  are  larger  can  make  use  of  that  information.  For 
example,  with  reference  to  an  appropriately  scaled  project,  I  would, 
if  I  may,  just  mention  a  couple  of  examples.  One  is  a  rural  electrifi- 
cation project  in  Misami  Oriental  Province  in  the  Philippines  which 
is  fully  described  in  an  article  called  "Rural  Electrification,  a  Study 
of  Social  and  Economic  Effects  in  Misami  Oriental  in  the  Philip- 
pines," published  by  Xavier  University  of  the  Philippines. 
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Another  example  is  a  recent  project  in  Upper  Volta  exploring 
ways  to  reduce  the  nonproductive  workload  of  Avomen.  It  is  described 
fully  in  the  U.N.  publication  called  "A  Report  on  the  Republic  of 
Upper  Volta."  I  can  give  these  full  citations  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Simon.  All  right.  As  you  compare  those  kinds  of  projects 
with  the  projects  funded  by  AID,  is  AID  doing  the  same  type  of 
quality  job?  Are  there  ways  to  improve  what  take  place  there? 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  I  think  that  there  are  ways  to  make  improve- 
ments. I  should  say  at  the  start  that  one  problem  that  I  believe 
USAID  faces  is  legislation.  It  operates  under  legislation  which  re- 
quires that  it  undertake  only  those  things  that  are  for  the  "direct" 
benefit  of  poor  people.  The  interpretation  of  the  term  "direct"  may 
sometimes  militate  against  undertaking  truly  developmental  activity 
rather  than  welfare  activity.  There  are  frequently  choices  for  which, 
under  the  current  legislation,  AID  really  has  no  other  option  then 
to  move  in  a  welfare  rather  than  development  direction. 

Beyond  that  problem  in  the  legislation  itself,  I  guess  that  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  support  of  projects  is  uneven.  Different  regional 
bureaus  see  things  differently,  and  different  elements  of  the  Office 
of  Population  see  things  differently. 

I  guess  I  would  say  that  there  are  some  projects  that  USAID 
finances  that  I  think  are  excellent  and  some  that  I  think  are  not 
very  interesting  at  all.  I'd  have  to  go  into  a  great  deal  more  detail 
to  be  able  to  answer  your  question  more  completely. 

Mr.  Simon.  But  as  far  as  fundamental  policy  goes? 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  I  think  the  fundamental  policy  may  not  be  as 
inquiring  as  it  could  be.  I  think  there  is  perhaps  an  inadequate  dis- 
tinction made  between  those  portions  of  Title  X  funds  being  spent  on 
inquiry  and  those  Title  X  funds  being  spent  on  the  supply  of  serv- 
ices or  on  the  development  of  new  contraceptives. 

I  think  that — particularly  on  the  questions  that  are  so  important 
to  me — a  relatively  small  amount  of  Title  X  money  is  being  used  to 
support  the  kind  of  research  likely  to  influence  the  people  who  control 
the  other  development  budgets. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  disagreement 
within  the  field  as  a  whole.  I  don't  purport  to  represent  a  point  of 
view  with  which  all  of  my  colleagues  would  agree.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  a  weakness  that  there  is  no  clear  consensus  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  spend  Title  X  funds  on  these  sorts  of  applied  research 
activities  where  the  primary  objective  is  to  learn  about  the  popula- 
tion impact  of  other  development  activities.  Such  research  would 
enable  us  to  say  to  the  agricultural  specialists,  "Look,  spend  your 
money  in  a  way  that  has  a  better  rather  than  a  worse  demographic 
impact." 

He  or  she  then  asks,  "What  shall  we  do?"  If  our  answer  is, 
'Do  research,"  their  response  is  going  to  be,  "It's  not  for  us  to  do. 
That  is  for  you  to  do.  Our  business  is  to  raise  more  food.  If  we  do  it 
in  ways  that  are  less  appropriate  demographically  rather  than  more, 
you  had  better  tell  us  about  that  in  advance  and  we'll  try  to  mend 
our  ways." 

They  look  to  us  in  the  population  field  for  those  answers.  We  have 
to  use  Title  X  money  to  help  get  some  of  those-  answers.  We  already 
have  ;a  good  number  of  them,  but  we  need  to  keep  at  it. 
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Mr.  Simon.  Then,  the  final  portion  of  my  question:  Is  the  dispen- 
sation of  funds  that  I  have  indicated — 2l"percent  direct  assistance, 
21  percent  U.N.,  13  percent  universities,  and  the  balance  to  foun- 
dations— a  wise  use  of  the  funds? 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  haven't 
given  enough  thought  to  that  question  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  useful 
answer  except  to  say  that,  insofar  as  the  proportion  made  available 
to  independent  organizations  is  concerned — to  universities  and  foun- 
dations— there  is  a  quite  serious  problem,  I  believe,  for  those  organ- 
izations and  their  future.  That  problem  is  related  to  the  USAID's 
present  tendency  to  be  quite  exclusively  oriented  toward  the  project 
funding  and  quite  heavily  oriented  toward  contract  funding. 

Research  is  an  important  element  of  the  USAID  program.  It  is 
very  difficult  and  I  guess  I  would  argue  quite  inefficient  to  buy  research 
on  an  RFP  basis.  Research  really  has  to  be  worked  out  in  large  measure 
on  a  collegial  basis  between  the  grantee  or  contracting  agency  and 
USAID.  The  RFP  procedure  is  great  for  buying  nails  or  salami,  but 
I  think  it  doesn't  work  very  well  for  buying  research. 

A  problem  of  which  I  am  most  aware  is  not  so  much  the  propor- 
tion of  USAID  funds  available  to  the  independent  sector,  but  the 
way  in  which  that  money  is  made  available.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
big  chunk  of  the  independent  sector  that  could  easily  go  out  of  busi- 
ness in  the  next  five  years  because  it  is  simply  not  finding  funds  need- 
ed to  support  its  infrastructure. 

It's  got  peaks  and  valleys,  and  the  valleys  are  going  to  knock 
some  of  them  right  out  of  business  because  other  traditional  sources 
of  that  kind  of  core  funding — basically  the  U.S.  foundations — have 
suffered  financial  setbacks  and  simply  don't  have  the  wherewithal  to 
assist  as  they  once  did. 

Mr.  Simox.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Well,  I  very  much  enjoyed  your  paper,  Mr.  Zeiden- 
stein  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  it.  On  page 
8  of  your  testimony  you  say  that  more  is  known  about  the  directions 
of  the  relationship  between  population  and  development  which  in  turn 
is  being  fully  utilized  in  the  design  of  development  projects.  Then  you 
mention  a  few  things  such  as  development  inputs  that  are  helpful 
toward  both  the  improved  quality  of  smaller  family  sizes.  That 
would  include  education,  especially  for  women,  improvements  in 
health  for  the  rural  poor,  increased  employment,  and  better  income 
distribution. 

Is  there  anything  else  that  we  know  about  where  development  of 
projects  have  an  encouraging  effect  on  motivation  for  a  smaller 
family  that  you  haven't  mentioned  here?  Increased  employment,  I 
presume,  especially  for  women;  better  income  distribution — is  there 
anything  else? 

Mr.  Zeidensteix.  Yes,  actually  there  are  several,  Congressman. 
The  references  in  the  testimony  are  at  a  fairly  broad  level.  They  are 
sectoral  rather  than  programmatic.  I  think  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  things  that  we  know.  For  example,  if  one  were  designing 
an  agricultural  project  for  a  particular  watershed  area  in  the  world, 
there  is  a  lot  that  we  already  know  about  the  impact  on  the  welfare 
of  the  people  affected  with  reference  to  differences  in  the  design  of 
that  agriculture  project  regarding  labor  intensity,  capital  intensity, 
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regarding  tendencies  that  it  might  or  might  not  create  to  induce 
migration,  and  if  those  tendencies  were  created  whether  the  tenden- 
cies induce  migration  of  males  or  females. 

Especially,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  knowledge  right  now  in 
reference  to  the  migration  of  females  who  are  not  attached  one  way 
or  another  to  a  male  migrating.  Those  kinds  of  things  are  well 
enough  known  now  that  a  person  designing  the  agriculture  project 
could  actually  make  use  of  it. 

One  of  our  problems — one  of  the  problems  for  those  of  us  in  the  pop- 
ulation field  is  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  our  own  story  ade- 
quately across  to  people  in  the  other  fields. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Maybe  you  would  like  to  speak  with  some  of  your 
colleagues  and  give  us  a  statement — a  laundry  list  of  things  that 
ought  to  be  considered  or -the  factors  that  ought  to  be  integrated  in- 
to each  kind  of  development  project  to  make  them  population  and 
motivation  sensitive.  I  would  like  as  many  specifics  as  possible. 

Mr.  Zeidexstein.  There  are  a  number  of  those  things.  I  could  sup- 
plement my  testimony  with  a  letter  giving  you  these  things. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  doing 
that.  In  fact,  let  me  say  here  and  now  that  for  any  of  the  witnesses, 
if  you  get  any  sober,  second  thoughts  in  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
we  will  hold  the  record  open  for  your  comments.  We  may,  in  any 
event,  ask  you  some  additional  questions  if  we  don't  have  a  chance 
to  finish  all  of  our  questions  for  you  today.  We  should,  but  if  we 
don't  we  may  write  you  to  ask  some  further  questions.  So,  if  you 
have  any  further  thoughts,  please  let  us  know. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Zeidenstein,  as  you  know,  under  the  law 
recently  passed  by  Congress  we  require  that  AID  have  a  population 
impact  statement  for  each  of  its  development  projects. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  U.N.  agencies  and  mul- 
tilateral agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  also  to  ask 
countries  requesting  development  assistance  to  provide  a  population 
impact  statement  on  how  that  development  project  for  either  em- 
ployment or  education  or  housing  or  industrialization  or  urbaniza- 
tion impacts  on  population,  on  motivation,  on  the  status  of  women; 
and  on  the  distribution  of  income  ?  Just  having  to  fill  out  a  form  or 
having  to  write  an  impact  statement  might  encourage  decisionmaker- 
in  the  developing  world  to  make  certain  their  development  programs 
are  more  population  and  motivation  related. 

In  other  words,  if  we  require  it  of  AID,  why  wouldn't  it  make 
sense  for  us  to  suggest  to  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF,  the  FAO,  the 
UNDP,  the  UNFPA,  UNIDO,  and  UNESCO,  that  whenever 
they  support  a  given  program  they  consider  the  population  impli- 
cations. Whenever  FAO  provides  some  kind  of  farming  assistanre 
or  when  UNIDO  subsidizes  an  industrialization  project,  why 
shouldn't  we  suggest  to  these  U.N.  agencies  and  multinational  agen- 
cies that  they  ask  the  developing  world  to  go  through  the  thoughl 
process  that  AID  has  alreadv  acquired. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Fair  enough.  I  don't  think  my  answer  is  going 
to  sound  very  palatable  to  one  whose  profession  is  making  laws.  T 
think,  for  example,  that  if  it  were  Robert  McNamara's  attitude  that 
in  regard  to  every  project  of  the  World  Bank  that  came  to  his  atten- 
tion, he  would  ask  the  people  responsible  for  that  project— "Have 
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you  thought  about  the  population  impact  of  this  project?" — and 
wouldn't  let  them  sit  still  until  they  had  adequately  answered  that 
question,  that  would  be  of  immense  value. 

But  impact  statements  I  think  are  different  things.  Impact  state- 
ments are  just  those  sorts  of  things  which  can  discourage  such 
thoughtful  consideration.  It  takes  the  pressure  off  everybody.  You 
fill  out  the  form  with  something  or  another  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
That  is  the  great  danger  of  section  104(d)  right  now.  If  it  is  inter- 
preted by  AID  simply  as  a  reporting  requirement  and  somebody  de- 
vises a  form  and  some  junior  person  in  the  mission  fills  it  out,  checks 
off  the  boxes,  nobody  will  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Nobody  thinks  at  either  end,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  Well,  the  problem  with  that,  I  think,  is  that  it 
really  does  allow  a  copout  to  happen.  The  reason  I  am  reluctant  to 
say  that  is  that  I  don't  have  a  legislative  solution  to  propose.  I  really 
think  that  there  is  a  proselytizing  period  that  is  needed.  I  mean, 
people  who  believe  as  I  do  have  to  try  to  speak  as  convincingly  as 
they  can — people  like  vourself,  people  like  McNamara,  people  like 
the  head  of  TJSAID,  the  head  of  the  UNFPA,  and  the  head  of 
UNDP  and  others  in  similar  positions.  We  must  try  to  get  them  to 
really  believe  that,  No.  1,  it  is  important,  and,  No.  2,  that  they  can 
do  something  about  it.  If  we  simply  imposed  a  checklist  form  on 
them  at  this  stage,  I  think  we  would  let  them  all  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  In  other  words,  you  are  saying  it  is  a  good  idea  if 
it  can  be  done  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  real  and  not  merely  pro 
forma. 

Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  Eight.  Yes  sir. 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Grant? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  thought  George  Zeidenstein  gave  a  very  informed 
answer.  I  would  add  to  it  only  that  you  might  consider  putting  in  a 
requirement  which  suggests  that  each  U.N.  agency  consider  this 
question,  and  ask  the  executive  branch  to  give  you  advice  within  a 
year  as  to  what  each  agency  has  thought  might  be  done  with  this. 

Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  That  is  a  very  good  idea.  That  would  give  folks 
like  me  a  chance  to  walk  in  the  door.  See,  I  could  go  in  there  and 
say.  "Well,  you've  got  this  thing  now.  Have  you  thought  about  ana- 
lyzing it?" 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Very  good.  On  page  9,  Mr.  Zeidenstein,  you  talk 
about  improving  the  social  and  economic  status  of  women  and  rec- 
ognizing their  productive  roles  in  society.  This  seems  to  be  an  emerg- 
ing consensus,  and  I  know  that  members  of  this  committee  feel  very 
strongly  about  that.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Akaka  and  I  were  in 
Tokyo  the  week  before  last  where  we  participated  in  a  conference  of 
parliamentarians  who  were  planning  a  major  conference  in  August 
of  next  year  in  Sri  Lanka  on  population  and  development. 

At  Pete  McCloskey's  instigation,  we  put  a  status  of  women  para- 
graph in  the  conference  statement.  What  I  have  been  thinking  about 
as  a  result  of  the  suggestions  of  many  people  is  for  us  to  play  a  sort 
of  catalytic  role  and  help  identify  where  we  are  around  the  world 
in  terms  of  the  status  of  women  question.  Pete  and  I  together  de- 
veloped some  language  that  not  only  mentioned  the  status  of  women, 
but  also  recommended  that  this  group  conduct  a  continuing  inquiry 
into  progress  in  the  status  of  women,  especially  in  terms  of  what 
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impediments  seem  to  be  in  the  way  on  the  part  of  governments  and 
other  institutions. 

In  other  words,  we  are  moving  toward  a  systematic,  continuing 
scrutiny  of  this  question,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  consider  whether 
this  committee  couldn't  undertake  an  annual  global  population 
report  that  would  discuss  many  of  things  that  you  and  Jim  Grant 
talk  about — improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  index,  improvements 
in  motivation,  improvements  in  family  planning,  and  so  forth. 

On  this  one  question  of  the  social  and  economic  status  of  women 
in  their  productive  roles  in  society — could  we  develop  the  kind  of 
index  that  Jim  Grant  has  developed  on  the  quality  of  life?  Could 
we  develop  one  for  the  status  of  women  that  would  quantify  prog- 
ress from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Subject  to  the  caveat  that  I  mentioned  before, 
definitely. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Their  access  to  education,  their  access  to  jobs,  their 
freedom  to  move  about  in  society. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Sure.  And,  you  could  even  have  different  indices 
for  different  classes  of  women,  too.  In  any  poor  country  situation, 
you  have  a  modern  and  a  traditional  sector — basically  those  two  sec- 
tors. They  are  really  quite  different  from  one  another,  and  you  could 
incorporate  different  things  into  those  indices,  or  have  one  that  ran 
across  the  board  that  could  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Has  this  ever  been  done  before?  Are  we  re-invent- 
ing the  wheel? 

Mr.  Zeidensteix.  No,  you  would  not  be  re-inventing  the  wheel. 
No  such  thing  exists. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Maybe,  we  will  ask  a  couple  of  you — who  are  hap- 
pily nodding  your  heads  back  there — to  get  together  and  prepare  a 
memo  on  what  such  an  index  might  look  like. 

A  number  of  parliamentarians  suggested  that  this  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Population  take  on  the  responsibility  for  monitoring  bar- 
riers to  the  improvement  of  women's  status.  The  simple  reason  is 
that  we  are  the  only  parliamentary  committee  in  the  world  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  population.  None  of  the  participating  parlia- 
mentarians have  been  able,  in  their  own  parliaments,  to  set  up  a 
committee  on  population.  They  are  active  in  health  or  welfare  com- 
mittees— and  I'm  sure  Phyllis  Piotrow  can  give  you  the  whole  run- 
down on  the  committees  that  they  are  active  in — but  there  is  no 
other  parliament  that  has  set  up  a  committee  on  population.  So,  they 
are  looking  to  us  for  this  kind  of  input.  One  of  these  days  we  are 
going  to  take  this  matter  up  in  a  formal  meeting  of  the  committee, 
but  I  think  a  few  of  us  are  already  moving  in  this  direction,  so  we 
will  ask  you  to  do  some  thinking  for  us  on  this  matter.  You  talk 
about  the  status  of  Bangladeshi  women. 

Mr.  Zeidensteix.  That  is  on  ongoing  project.  Some  problems 
haven't  been  solved. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You  talk  about  the  IRDP  which  is  the  

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  The  integrated  rural  development  program. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Bv  the  way,  what  is  RIO  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  RIO — Reshaping  the  International  Order.  This  is  the 
report  prepared  for  the  Club  of  Rome  by  a  group  of  experts  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jan  Tinbergen. 
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Mr.  Sciieuer.  Oh,  thank  you.  My  next  question  pertains  to 
"purdah" — I  take  it  that  is  the  required  seclusion  of  women. 
Mr.  Zeidensteix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps  some  quiet  talk  might 
come  from  the  UNFPA  to  the  countries  that  have  deeply  embedded 
social  and  cultural  institutions  that  structure  women  into  unequal  and 
inferior  roles,  like  purdah  ?  Should  the  UNFPA  be  talking  to  Moslem 
countries  about  the  effect  that  some  of  these  religious  and  cultural 
traditions  have  on  the  ability  of  their  women  to  exercise  their  own 
humanity  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  developing  world,  where  we  are  provid- 
ing more  and  more  capital  and  programs,  everybody  is  avoiding  this 
problem  of  the  institutionalized  inferiority  of  women.  This  would 
not  be  a  very  salubrious  role  for  the  United  States.  It  would  come 
much  better  from  a  U.N.  agency  and,  actually,  it  would  come  best 
from  a  Third  World  group.  The  Group  of  77  could  take  this  on. 
Do  you  think  pressure  could  come  from  within  the  developing  world 
to  examine  the  social  and  political  institutions  that  virtually  freeze 
their  women  into  structured  roles  of  inferiority? 

Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  I  think  it  can  be  done;  I  think  some  of  it  is  go- 
ing on.  I  think  U.N.  agencies  are  certainly  more  appropriate  than, 
for  example,  the  U.S.  Government  is.  I  think  it  is  terribly  impor- 
tant to  have  sorted  out  in  our  minds  exactly  what  we  are  heading 
toward. 

I  would  argue,  for  example,  sir,  that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing 
for  any  institution  to  go  into  Bangladesh  and  argue  that  purdah 
should  be  eliminated.  Get  all  the  Bangladeshi  women  short  skirts. 
That  is  not  the  problem  at  all.  As  I  argue  in  my  testimony,  as  things 
now  stand,  purdah  is  a  valuable  economic  asset  for  those  women. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Please  elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  Zeidensteix.  Well,  status.  Seclusion  equals  status.  Status 
equals  economic  security  because  in  a  society  where  a  woman  is  ba- 
sically a  chattel,  if  she  is  a  desirable  chattel  she  is  a  more  valuable 
one.  If  she  is  in  purdah,  her  seclusion  being  unimpaired,  she  is  a 
more  desirable  chattel.  If  she  is  a  more  desirable  chattel,  she  is  more 
secure. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  She  has  to  be  treated  as  well  as  a  horse,  or  a  cow, 
or  a  pig. 

Mr.  Zeidensteix.  Maybe,  even  better,  in  some  cases.  It  depends 
really  on  how  poor  the  family  is.  But  purdah  is  nothing  more  than 
a  kind  of  an  outward  manifestation  of  a  fundamental  social  situa- 
tion, which  it  seems  to  me  is  best  addressed  in  a  positive  way  of  talk- 
ing with  governments  and  with  local  institutions  about  recognizing 
the  productivity  of  their  women  and  including  their  women  in  the 
various  possibilities  for  modernization  as  an  overall  part  of  the 
development  of  the  economics  of  that  whole  country.  They  are  part 
of  the  country. 

As  they're  begun  to  be  thought  about  as  part  of  the  country,  those 
particular  cultural  manifestations  will  or  will  not  change  as  are 
really  appropriate  in  the  local  circumstances.  I  don't  think  we  really 
need  to  concern  ourselves  too  much  about  that.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  to  concern  ourselves  about  that. 
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I  know  of  a  project  where  one  of  the  first  actions  to  be  taken  was 
to  provide  uniforms  for  women  who  Were  going  to  be  rural  health 
workers.  This  was  in  a  country,  not  Bangladesh,  where  women  orig- 
inally were  required  to  be  quite  modest.  The  uniforms,  although  not 
racy,  were  hardly  of  the  degree  of  modesty  that  women  are  ac- 
customed to. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  What  country  are  you  talking  aboul  I 
Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  It  was  an  African  country;  I  just  don't  remem- 
ber which  one. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  saw  something  very  similar  to  this  in  Kabul.  Af- 
ghanistan, where  they  bring  in  girls  from  remote  mountain  villages, 
ages  13  and  14,  and  they  stay  at  a  perfectly  beautiful  new  school 
in  Kabul,  the  only  really  new  and  gorgeous  structure  in  the  whole 
city.  They  stay  there  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  they  go  back  to 
those  villages  as  the  village  health  worker.  They  go  back  at  16  or  17. 

Mr,  Zeidexsteix.  Very  similar. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  They  become  the  outreach  of  the  Government  and 
are  in  charge  of  all  health  for  women,  including  of  course  family 
planning.  They  built  this  perfectly  beautiful  little  school  and  they 
outfit  the  girls  in  delightful  uniforms. 

Mr.  Zeidensteix.  They  are  very  modest. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  They're  modest  and  they  do  that  to  send  a  signal 
to  the  parents  who  come  in  to  deliver  their  kids  that  the  Govern- 
ment looks  upon  these  young  girls  as  playing  a  very  significant  role 
and  as  valued,  cherished  and  important  people.  The  building  and 
the  uniforms  and  the  whole  gestalt,  are  designed  to  send  a  signal 
to  the  parents  that  they  can  afford  to  leave  these  young  girls  alone 
in  Kabul,  because  the  Government  cherishes  the  girls  for  the  con- 
tributions they  will  make. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  one  last  question.  On  the  top  of  page  12,  you 
say:  "Only  as  the  quality  of  life  of  the  individual  is  altered  will  the 
demand  for  children  -be  altered."  Do  you  mean  a  quality  of  life  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  noneconomie,  human  and  social  equality  or  do  you 
mean  it  basically  in  terms  of  consumption  of  goods  and  services? 

Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  Both,  but  I  believe  that  the  economic  situation 
has  a  tremendous  amount  to  do  with  other  social  and  cultural  factors. 
I  believe  that  cultural  and  social  factors  are  in  large  measure  re- 
sponses to  economic  realities,  although  not  exclusively,  and  I  mean 
both. 

I  really  mean  that  the  family  that  wants  six  children  is  not  going 
to  be  a  family  that  wants  two  children  unless  it  is  a  different  family. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  made  a  different  family  by  posters  of  red  tri- 
angles or  other  posters  that  say  :  "Stop  at  two  and  you  are  better  off." 
It  will  only  be  a  different  family  if  in  fact  its  reality  is  different. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  question  is  what  reality  is  measured  by  whom? 
Jim  Grant,  in  his  testimony,  discussed  Sri  Lank.)  and  Venezuela. 
Venezuela  has  almost  10  times  the  per  capita  annual  income  that  Sri 
Lanka  has,  something  on  the  order  of  $1,200  

Mr.  Zeidexsteix.  Who  hasn't  ? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  As  far  as  individual  per  capita  incomes  are  concerned, 
I  think  he  indicates  that  Venezuela's  is  about  $1,200  and  Sri  Lanka',  is 
about  $150;  yet,  Sri  Lanka  had  a  higher  score  in  the  quality  of  life 
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index.  This  is  a  perfectly  obvious  case  where  noneconomic  factors  and 
nonconsumption  factors  are  important. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Congressman,  you  say  noneconomic  and  non- 
consumption.  I  think  that  the  basic  elements  in  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council's  index  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  consumption. 
They  may  be  noneconomic  with  respect  to  the  question  of  cash  in 
pocket,  but  so  far  as  available  resources  for  consumption  are  con- 
cerned, that  is  very  important.  The  thing  that  so  distinguishes  Sri 
Lanka  and  Kerala  in  India  is  that  notwithstanding  their  seeming 
failure  on  any  scale  of  economic  growth  as  we  thought  of  it,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  ten  years  of  development  of  Pakistan,  what  they  have 
has  been  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  the  consumption  of  vital 
resources  by  poor  individuals  has  increased.  In  that  way,  they  have 
become  better  off. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  So  you  would  say  exploding  population  is  the  result 
of  poverty  in  the  Third  World,  not  a  cause  of  poverty.  You  wTould 
say  population  can  be  affected  by  development,  and  that  it  really 
depends  on  wrhat  kind  of  development  and  how  the  benefits  are 
distributed. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Yes.  The  type  of  development  and  how  it  is  dis- 
tributed is  terribly  important,  We  can  say  more,  too.  We  can  also 
say  that  the  kind  of  development  that  we  all  thought  was  the  right 
sort  of  development  to  move  people  ahead  10  years  ago  had  a  tre- 
mendous margin  of  error  in  it. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Please  elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Well,  basically  what  we  thought  was  that  the 
way  to  move  the  world  ahead  was  for  individual  countries  to  increase 
their  overall  wealth.  The  result  has  been  just  the  situation  that  you 
mentioned  in  this  paper:  Venezuela  versus  Sri  Lanka. 

Obviously,  the  citizens  of  Venezuela  have  not  advanced  very  much, 
notwithstanding  that  their  Government  or  their  country  has  increased 
its  wealth.  Pakistan  increased  its  wrealth  immensely.  It  was  the 
model  that  all  of  us  thought  so  admirable,  and  then  all  of  sudden 
it  started  to  fall  apart. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  panel  to  join  us  now  and  all 
of  you  could  sit  around  the  table — Mr.  James  Grant,  Dr.  Barbara 
Herz,  Dr.  Luke  Lee,  Dr.  Phyllis  Piotrow,  and  Ms.  Karen  Smith. 
May  I  suggest  that  with  the  concurrence  of  the  chairman  that  each 
of  you  make  your  brief  statement  and  then  perhaps  each  of  us 
could  have  5  minutes  for  questions.  We'll  go  around  the  panel  and 
then  at  that  point  you  may  want  to  interact  wTith  each  other  and  we 
may  want  to  grill  you  some  more. 

If  I  may  suggest  the  procedure — suggested  a  little  earlier  by  Mr. 
Scheuer — since  some  of  the  statements  are  a  little  on  the  lengthy  side, 
perhaps  you  can  summarize  your  statements  and  then  we  can  pro- 
ceed. We  will  start  with  Mr.  James  Grant. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  May  I  just  add  one  comment  ? 

Mr. 'Simon.  Yes. 

Mr.  'Scheuer.  If,  in  addition  to  chatting  briefly  about  your  pre- 
pared statement,  you  wish  to  address  any  of  the  questions  that  either 
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Paul  Simon  or  I  have  asked  you  or  any  other  questions  feel  free  to 
do  so.  You  have  eight  or  ten  minutes  of  time  to  talk  to  us  about  anything 
you  want.  We  both  have  read  all  of  your  statements. 

Mr.  Simon.  James  Grant  is  President  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  GRANT,  PRESIDENT,  OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  599.] 

Mr.  Grant.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  this  committee.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here.  Let  me  say  first,  that 
I  want  to  commend  this  committee  for  putting  the  spotlight  on  the 
relationship  of  development  assistance  to  the  population  problem. 

I  have  five  points  that  I  would  like  to  summarize  from  my  state- 
ment, which  I  request  be  included  in  the  record. 

The  first  of  these  five  was  amply  covered  by  Dr.  Zeidenstein  on  the 
important  relationship  of  development  as  a  whole  to  the  population 
fertility  situation. 

It  is  very  clear  that  we  need  more  attention  to  family  planning 
programs  than  is  being  given  today,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  far 
more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  relationship  of  alternative 
development  strategies  to  fertility  rates. 

This  is  the  second  point  that  I  discuss  in  page  3,  namely,  that  one 
really  cannot  separate  the  population  crisis  from  the  development 
crisis.  Underlying  the  development  crisis,  as  was  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  ago,  lies  the  disease  of  poverty — the  basic  disease  of  pov- 
erty. Only  as  we  overcome  the  worst  aspects  of  poverty,  can  one  get 
really  comprehensive  motivation  for  smaller  families  in  most  sociot  tes. 

As  I  note  on  the  chart  on  page  3  of  my  written  statement,  unfor- 
tunately there  are  still  great  numbers  in  absolute  poverty.  There  are 
more  people  in  absolute  poverty  and  malnourished  today  than  there 
were  25  years  ago.  If  current  trends  continue,  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury there  will  be  considerably  more  people  living  in  absolute  pov- 
erty and  malnourished  than  today  because  of  the  world's  larger 
population  at  that  time,  even  though  the  relative  proportion  will 
have  gone  down.  Even  if  all  goes  well  over  the  next  25  years,  the 
Fourth  "World  countries  will  have  a  per  capita  income  that  will  be  no 
higher  than  that  of  the  United  States  in  real  terms  in  1776. 

The  third  point  is  that,  fortunately,  in  the  face  of  this  rather  dis- 
mal picture  we  have  learned  from  the  development  experience  of  a 
series  of  countries  as  diverse  as  China,  Taiwan,  Sri  Lanka,  Kerala, 
and  Costa  Rica  that  overcoming  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty 
is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  achieving  high  per  capita  income. 

These  countries  have  demonstrated  that  with  the  right  bnsic  needs- 
oriented  strategies,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  the  levels  of  life  expect- 
ancy, literacy,  infant  mortality,  and  birth  rates  achieved  by  the 
United  States  in  the  1920's  and  the  1930's  even  though  the?e  coun- 
tries had  per  capita  incomes  that  in  real  terms  were  below  that  of  the 
United  States  in  1776. 

It  is  these  facts  and  this  very  exciting  concept  ■ 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  have  to  interrupt  and  ask  this  question.  Are  you 
saying  that  development  must  precede  fertility  decline,  in  the  sense 
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of  economic  development  and  a  sheer  increase  in  gross  national 
product? 

Mr.  Grant.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  must  be  the  resources 
available  so  that  people  aren't  dying  of  malnourishment-related 
causes.  I  would  say,  for  example,  today  our  studies  at  the  council 
indicate  that  more  than  10  million  people  each  year  die  quite  un- 
necessarily from  causes  related  to  malnutrition.  Thus,  measles,  which 
doesn't  normally  kill  children  in  this  country,  kill  children  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  developing  countries,  primarily  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  prevailing  level  of  malnourishment. 

So,  there  is  a  need  to  increase  production. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  In  countries  where  there  are  adequate  means  to  feed 
all  children  with  a  minimum  adequate  diet.  Are  you  saying  that? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  challenge  then  of  course  becomes  one  of  distribu- 
tion, and  as  we  all  know  normally  it  is  easier  to  distribute  a  growing 
pie  than  a  constant  pie.  We  have  the  problem  in  our  own  country. 
Basically,  what  I  am  saying  here — and  this  was  George  Zeidenstein's 
first  point  it  seems  to  me — is  that  the  quality  of  life  must  improve 
if  we  really  are  .going  to  get  the  rapid  progress  that  will  lead  to 
population  stabilization  at  an  early  date,  through  a  combination  of 
family  planning  programs  and  the  change  of  motivation  which  re- 
sults from  socio-economic  progress  among  the  poor. 

It  is  these  facts  and  this  sort  of  exciting  concept — that  at  rela- 
tively low  levels  of  income  it  is  possible  to  overcome  the  worst  aspects 
of  absolute  poverty,  that  we  have  seen  evolving  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years — the  concept  that  the  world  ought  to  try  to  set  a  goal  of  over- 
coming the  worst  aspects  of  poverty  by  the  year  2000.  a  concept 
which  the  House  International  Relations  Committee  included  by 
amendment  in  the  foreign  assistance  legislation  this  week. 

Now,  like  most  great  ideas,  this  concept  of  eliminating  at  least  the 
worst  aspects  of  poverty  within  a  relatively  short  time  is  being  nour- 
ished from  many  sources.  I  am  very  pleased  and  proud  as  an  Amer- 
ican that  one  such  source  was  effectively  identified  by  the  late  Senator 
Humphrey  in  1973,  when,  in  support  of  the  pioneering  "New  Direc- 
tions Legislation"  introduced  that  year  by  the  House,  he  spoke  of : 

*  *  *  the  veritable  intellectual  revolt  among  scholars  of  development  who  are 
turning  against  the  long-held  view  that  growth  alone  is  the  answer  that  will 
trickle  benefits  to  the  poorest  majority  *  *  *. 

Senator  Humphrey's  comments  paralleled  thinking  emerging  in 
many  developing  countries,  the  "World  Bank,  key  U.N.  agencies  and 
many  scholars  in  many  countries. 

In  the  years  since  then,  we  have  seen  this  concept  evolve  as  I  men- 
tioned on  page  5  of  my  statement  which  presented  a  history  of  this. 
By  the  end  of  1976,  both  World  Bank  President  Robert  McNamara 
and  the  Reshaping  the  Internationl  Order — RIO — Report,  coordi- 
nated by  Nobel  prize  winner  Jan  Tinbergen  for  the  Club  of  Rome, 
had  come  to  this  conclusion. 

McNamara  explicitly  endorsed  the  idea  that  goals  be  set  for  over- 
coming the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  in  a  given  time  frame 
in  his  address  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  World  Bank  on 
October  4,  1976.  At  that  time,  he  called  for  "a  basic  understanding" 
and  a  kind  of  "global  compact"  that  would  have  as  a  major  objective 
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"the  meeting  of  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  absolute  poor  in  both 
the  poor  and  middle  income  countries  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  say  by  the  end  of  this  century/' 

Fourth,  as  the  concept  of  overcoming  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute 
poverty  within  a  given  time  frame  has  gained  support  in  both  num- 
bers and  intensity,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  as  indicated  in 
our  earlier  discussion  here  that  some  more  readily  usable  measures 
of  progress  in  meeting  basic  needs  are  required. 

While  the  rate  of  increase  of  per  capita  gross  national  product 
indicates  general  overall  economic  performance,  it  does  not  tell  us 
much  about  what  happens  to  the  human  well  being  of  individuals  at 
different  levels  within  societies.  This  fact  has  led  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council  to  introduce  a  new  Physical  Quality  of  Life  Index — 
sometimes  called  the  PQLI — which  is  designed  to  supplement  GXP 
by  providing  a  more  specific  measure  of  what  actually  happens  to 
people. 

As  described  in  the  appendix  of  my  testimony,  the  PQLI  is  based 
on  three  indicators — infant  mortality,  life  expectancy  at  age  one.  and 
literacy.  Figures  for  these  indicators,  which  are  available  for  societies 
at  almost  all  stages  of  development,  are  then  consolidated  into  a  single 
index  of  1  to  100,  with  the  best  being  at  100  and  the  lowest  at  1,  that 
can  serve  to  indicate  noneconomic  human  progress. 

Among  the  PQLI's  advantages  is  its  ability  to  reflect  distributional 
characteristics  within  countries,  for  countries  cannot  achieve  high 
national  averages  of  literacy,  life  expectancy,  and  infant  mortality 
unless  majorities  of  the  populations  are  receiving  the  benefits  of 
progress  in  these  areas. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  general  relationship  between  a  country's  per 
capita  GXP  and  its  PQLI  rating.  But  there  are  also  enough  divergen- 
cies to  indicate  clearly  that,  as  was  indicated  in  the  earlier  discussion, 
a  high  per  capita  GXT  does  not  insure  a  high  PQLI  level ;  and,  con- 
versely, that  a  high  PQLI  rating  can  be  achieved  at  a  low  per  capita 
GXP  level. 

That  is  where  the  Sri  Lanka  and  the  Venezuela  comparison  came 
in,  Sri  Lanka  has  an  annual  per  capita  GXT  of  below  $150  and  a 
PQLI  rating  of  83,  and  a  birth  rate  of  28.  This  is  better  than  Vene- 
zuela with  its  per  capita  income  of  $1,200,  a  PQLI  of  80,  and  a  birth 
rate  in  the  30's. 

A  countrv's  birth  rate,  we  find,  is  much  more  closely  associated 
with  its  PQLI  rating  than  it  is  with  per  capita  GXP.  Differences 
in  PQLI  scores,  for  example,  can  by  themselves  explain  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  differences  in  birth  rates  among  countries  with  annual 
per  capita  incomes  below  $2,000  annually. 

Differences  in  per  capita  GX"P  can  by  themselves  explain  only  40- 
to  45-percent  of  the  differences  in  birth  rates.  This  stronger  relation- 
ship between  the  PQLI  and  the  birth  rate  holds  true  for  each  region 
of  the  developing  world,  and  also  for  the  developed  and  developing 
countries  when  taken  together. 

Now,  having  said  this,  I  do  want  to  underline  what  Georire  Zeiden- 
stein  was  saying,  that  one  needs  to  go  behind  indices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reason  we  have  the  index  is  that  policymakers,  people  who 
aren't  academics  spending  days  and  hours  studying  these  topics,  need 
some  more  readily  usable  way  of  identifving  change.  This  is  one 
reason  why  per  capita  GXT  has  been  so  useful. 
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With  this,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  Table  1  on  page  4  of  the 
annex  to  my  statement  which  gives  the  per  capita  GNP  and  PQLI  of 
each  country.  It  also  gives  further  figures  on  life  expectancy,  infant 
mortality,  literacy,  and  birth  rates. 

One  can  see  there  that  countries  and  regions  such  as  Kerala,  India, 
having  a  low  per  capita  income  and  a  high  PQLI  tend  also  to  have  a 
very  low  birth  rate. 

Conversely,  if  you  look  at  some  countries  such  as  Iran  and  Algeria, 
you  can  see  that  they  have  high  per  capita  GNP's  with  low  PQLI's 
which  are  about  the  same  as  India,  and  that  they  have  high  birth 
rates. 

The  second  chart  on  page  5  is  an  illustration  of  how  PQLI's  can 
change  over  time.  It  also  indicates  the  additional  element  that  the 
Council  has  added  to  the  Physical  Quality  of  Life  Index  this  year; 
that  is,  we  now  have  a  rate  of  change  concept  which  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  disparity  in  a  PQLI  in  a  poor  country  relative  to  that  in 
a  rich  country  is  narrowed. 

This  can  be  used  alongside  GXP  change  rates.  So,  as  you  look  at 
Table  2,  you  see  from  PQLI  improvements  in  countries  such  as  Sri 
Lanka  and  Taiwan,  that  those  countries  which  have  had  very  good 
performance  on  reducing  birth  rates  are  also  those  countries  which 
have  had  very  good  performance  on  improving  their  PQLT.  There  is 
a  strong  correlation. 

Now,  the  table  on  page  6  gives  you  information  on  the  male/female 
situation.  In  other  words,  unlike  GXP,  you  can  use  the  PQLI  to  indi- 
cate differential  status  by  sex.  We  now  have  for  all  countries  in  the 
world  in  which  the  data  is  available  the  female  PQLI  and  the  male 
PQLI. 

One  discovers  that  in  most  developing  countries,  as  you  would 
expect,  the  female  PQLI  is  below  that  for  the  male.  Infanticide, 
neglect  of  female  children,  lower  literacy  rates  among  women — all  of 
these  get  reflected.  When  countries  reach  the  more  developed  category, 
then  one  begins  to  find  that  women  begin  to  have  longer  life  expect- 
ancy and  begin  to  pull  ahead.  That  is  shown  in  this  chart. 

There  are  some  interesting  factors  here.  For  example,  India  is  the 
only  major  country  in  which  the  women  lag  in  all  three  indices.  I 
don't  know  the  reason. 

On  page  7  we  give  the  table  of  the  United  States.  On  page  8,  there 
is  a  very  complicated  matrix  chart  which  goes  to  the  point  that 
George  Zeidenstein  was  making.  This  chart  shows  that  increasing 
life  expectancy  involves  a  very  complex  process  of  nutrition,  environ- 
ment, of  doctor's  services. 

Ultimately,  this  gets  back  to  income  and  jobs.  We  need  far  more 
research  about  the  responsible  inputs.  If  you  ask  why  Sri  Lanka  has 
an  average  life  expectancy  roughly  the  same  as  that  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  a  $150  per  capita  income,  nobody  can  yet  give  you  a  definitive 
answer.  There  are  series  of  back-of-the-envelope  calculations.  You 
can  always  generate  a  good  argument  in  Sri  Lanka  about  them.  Con- 
versely, if  you  talk  about  why  Venezuela  has  done  so  poorly  with 
respect  to  its  PQLI,  you  again  get  into  another  set  of  arguments.  We 
need  to  do  much  more  investigation  of  the  inputs  and  what  happens 
to  make  these  changes. 
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Now,  you  see  at  the  very  end  of  that  annex  a  map  of  the  world  for 
which  we  give  the  per  capita  GNP  and  the  PQL1  of  every  country 
of  the  world.  Time  magazine  ran  that  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  It  is  a 
rather  interesting,  useful  check  on  GNP  and  PQLI. 

My  fifth  and  final  major  point  relates  to  the  year  2000  goal  for 
overcoming  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  that  the  House 
International  Relations  Committee  has  tentatively  identified  and  sug- 
gested that  the  President  explore  the  possibilities  of  achieving :  What 
specifically  do  we  mean  when  we  set  the  goal  to  overcome  the  worst 
aspects  of  absolute  poverty  by  the  year  2000?  What  does  that  phrase 
mean?  How  do  we  measure  whether  that  objective  has  been  attained  ? 

The  Tinbergen-RIO  Report  did  suggest  one  standard  for  determin- 
ing when  the  worst  aspects  of  poverty  had  been  overcome:  That  was 
that  all  countries,  in  order  to  overcome  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute 
poverty  by  the  end  of  the  century,  should  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
at  least  65  years  as  compared  with  48  years  at  present;  a  literacy  rate 
of  at  least  75  percent;  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  50  or  less,  and  a 
birth  rate  of  25  or  less.  This  is  the  "floor"  that  all  countries  ought  to 
achieve  by  the  year  2000  in  order  to  overcome  the  worst  aspects  of 
absolute  poverty. 

A  second  standard  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council  is  that  all  countries  by  the  year  2000  should  try  to  cut 
in  half  the  disparities  among  their  current  life  expectancy,  infant 
mortality,  and  literacy  rates.  To  do  this  would  require  about  a  3^ 
percent  annual  rate  of  narrowing  of  disparities.  This  standard  might 
be  used  in  association  with  the  RIO  "floor." 

This  obviously  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  goals  to  double  food 
production,  as  recommended  by  the  World  Food  Council,  and  to  in- 
crease income.  We  recommend,  a  doubling  of  per  capita  income. 

How  much  would  this  cost?  Preliminary  judgments  of  a  series  of 
current  studies  are  that  if  the  external  world  could  provide  to  the 
developing  countries  who  really  want  to  do  this,  an  additional  $12  to 
$20  billion  per  year  by  the  end  of  the  century,  these  kinds  of  goals 
could  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Excuse  me,  that  is  in  addition  to  what?  As  to  the 
current  total  donor  contributions  by  the  Western  countries? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Scheuer.  It  would  be  $12  billion  over  what? 

Mr.  Grant.  It  would  be  $12  billion  over  the  approximately  $6  or 
$7  billion  that  is  now  going  to  the  poorer  countries  for  all  purposes 
of  official  development  assistance.  The  calculation  would  be  that 
if  the  United  States,  for  example,  went  to  the  level  that  the  President 
has  tentatively  set  within  the  executive  branch  for  1982,  which  is 
roughly  a  doubling  of  official  development  assistance — exclusive  of  the 
security  aid  for  Egypt  and  Israel,  the  Middle  East  political  money — 
that  that  would  be  our  share.  If  we  did  that  and  actually  voted 
that  amount,  that  would  be  in  our  judgment  an  appropriate  share 
for  this  kind  of  an  effort. 

Now,  the  human  stakes  in  this  are  mammoth.  We  have  B  table  on 
page  10  of  my  statement  that  indicates  just  how  great  the  human 
stakes  are.  Currently,  some  40  million  people  die  in  the  developing 
countries  each  year.  The  U.N.'s  best  projections  at  this  time  are  that 
somewhere  around  43  million  people  will  die  annually  in  1005-2000. 
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The  population  will  go  up,  offsetting  the  influence  of  slow-rising  life 
expectancy. 

Now,  if  the  target  of  cutting  in  half  the  disparity  between  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  such  countries  as  India  and  that  of  the  best  in  the  world — 
75  years,  for  Scandinavia — were  reached,  ^y2  to  5  million  fewer 
people  would  die  every  year.  If  the  RIO  target  of  reaching  at  least 
65  years  life  expectancy  for  all  countries  were  reached,  10  million 
fewer  people  would  die  each  year. 

An  even  greater  number  of  births  would  probably  be  avoided.  We 
know  much  more  research  needs  to  be  done  on  this,  but  it  appears 
that  the  kinds  of  improvements  that  would  bring  about  that  change 
in  death  rates  would  bring  about  even  a  greater  reduction  in  birth 
rales,  Therefore,  for  example,  if  all  developing  countries  today  had 
the  death  rates  of  Sri  Lanka,  13  million  fewer  people  would  be  dying 
annually  in  the  developing  countries.  If  they  had  the  birth  rates  of 
Sri  Lanka,  some  30  million  fewer  people  would  be  born  every  year. 
Or  were  all  India  to  have  the  death  rate  of  the  State  of  Kerala,  some 
31/2  million  fewer  Indians  would  die  each  year,  and  if  India  had  the 
birth  rates  of  Kerala,  some  5  million  fewer  Indians  would  be  born 
each  year. 

So,  as  these  rates  come  down  and  reach  these  kinds  of  levels,  they 
should  have  a  significantly  more  beneficial  impact  on  birth  rates.  We 
need  more  research  on  this. 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  I've  been  very  pleased  that  in  this  discus- 
sion we  have  been  able  to  get  be:vTond  what  so  often  has  been 
seen  as  the  family  planning  versus  development  debate.  It  seems  to 
me  we  need  both.  Development  of  the  right  kind  increases  motivation, 
and  then  family  planning  and  greatly  better  service  availability  are 
needed  so  that  when  the  motivation  is  there  you  can  get  a  ready 
response.  The  two  need  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  again  against  this  background  that  I  would  hope  this  com- 
mittee would  feel  free  to  speak  out  to  the  rest  of  the  Congress  about 
general  importance  of  the  development  assistance  program  that  is 
now  under  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

As  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  general  development  patterns  are  as 
essential  to  eventual  fertility  reduction  as  are  family  planning  pro- 
grams. The  scope,  magnitude  and  priorities  of  America's  overall  aid 
program  are  thus  clearly  central  to  the  effectiveness  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  fertilitv  reduction. 

The  1973  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  stipulation  that  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  go  to  the  aid  of  the  poor 
majority  provides  the  apnropriate  programmatic  focus  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  we  are  seeing  that  the  programmatic  focus  is  not  enough. 
It  must  be  supported  by  adequate  funding  and  an  effective  adminis- 
trative structure  to  enable  the  United  States  to  participate  effectively 
in  a  cooperative  effort  to  overcome  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  pov- 
erty in  some  kinrl  of  a  time  frame.  I  personally  endorse  the  time  con- 
cept of  the  end  of  the  century. 

It  is  toward  the  achievement  of  these  two  essential  objectives, 
particularly  the  latter,  a  more  effective  administrative  arrangement — 
we  heard  earlier  testimony  as  to  some,  of  the  problems  that  are  faced 
today — that  the  new  Humphrey  bill  is  directed. 

I  thus  hope  that  you  and  vour  colleagues  will  take  an  active  interest 
in  this  and  other  legislation  relevant  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
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American  development  assistance  program,  not  simply  from  the  point 
of  view  of  ensuring  that  a  population  sector  is  adequately  and  specif- 
ically incorporated,  important  as  that  objective  is,  but  also  with  the 
much  more  important  aim  of  working  toward  the  strongest  possible 
overall  American  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  basic  human 
needs  in  the  Third  World. 

This  will  contribute  importantly  to  advancing  the  da  to  when  popu- 
lation stabilization  can  be  achieved.  The  Congress  has  played  a  pio- 
neering role  in  this  field  over  the  last  10  years.  Needless  to  say.  my 
colleagues  and  I  stand  prepared  to  provide  any  assistance  toward  the 
development  of  more  specific  recommendations  that  you  might  con- 
sider helpful. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  hope  that  is  not  just  a  rhetorical  offer.  I  assure  you 
that  we  will  take  you  up  on  it. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  will  repeat,  sir,  my  willingness,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues to  be  of  assistance  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Sciieuer.  Good.  I  am  extremely  impressed  by  your  testimony.  T 
must  say  in  passing  that  these  hearings  are  a  fantastic  post-bacca- 
laureate education  for  me. 

I  just  wish  we  had  had  the  two  of  you  here  when  we  had  Amba  - 
sador  Mills,  the  Chairman  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council — 
ECOSOC— and  Chairman  of  the  Group  of  1977.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  you  have  raised  would  have  been  put  to  him. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by  this  "Year  2000"  concept  because  it 
solves  a  real  problem  that  I  see  with  the  developed  nations,  with  re- 
gard to  the  total  stalemate  in  relations  between  the  developing  and 
the  developed  world. 

They  are  talking  about  enormous  resource  transfers  of  an  order  of 
magnitude  of  hundreds  of  billion  of  dollars.  They  are  also  saying, 
"Don't  interfere.  We  don't  want  any  strings.  We  don't  want  you  tell- 
ing us  what  to  do.  We  don't  want  any  interference  with  our  domestic 
institutions." 

In  effect  they  are  telling  us  that  we  have  to  reorient  our  whole  life- 
style. Maybe  they  are  right  about  the  impact  of  an  American  con- 
sumer on  the  environment  and  on  energy  in  comparison  to  an  Indian. 
They  have  a  good  point  there,  but  it  certainly  involves  massive 
changes  in  our  society,  massive  restructuring  and  reordering — I  won't 
say  lowering  of  the  quality  of  life — but  certainly  a  changing  of  (he 
quality  of  life  we  are  accustomed  to.  Yet,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
little  "complementarity"  involved  here.  They  are  telling  us  to  stay 
out  and  keep  our  noses  out  of  their  private  internal  affairs. 

This  "Year  2000"  concept  does  two  things.  First,  it  gives  me  the 
feeling  that  I  can  put  resources  into  this  program  with  a  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  structured  way  in  which  those  resources  are  actually  going  to  help 
people.  improve  PQLI's,  and  that  the  Sri  Lanka  model  is  going  to  be 
replicated.  We're  not  just  going  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  sort  of 
rely  on  a  "trickle-down"  effect. 
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As  I  see  it,  it  would  also  give  some  of  the  more  enlightened  and 
intelligent  leaders  of  the  developing  world  an  opportunity  to  lead 
their  countries  in  a  useful  direction. 

So,  it  does  a  lot  for  both  sides,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
comparative  costs  of  funding  this  kind  of  a  program,  where  you  earn 
$12  to  $20  billion  a  year,  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  are  asking 
for  in  the  New  International  Economic  Order  quota.  Even  if  we  gave 
them  their  requested  quota  of  trillions  of  dollars,  there  would  be  no 
assurances  that  the  rural  poor  in  Pakistan  or  in  Venezuela  would  be 
helped  at  all. 

Here  we  have  a  much  more  manageable  dimension  of  resources 
that  would  be  demanded  from  Western  donor  countries,  promising 
very  real  and  tangible  results.  I  think  that  if  we  could  somehow  get 
some  kind  of  an  international  imprimatur  put  on  this  approach  so 
it  wouldn't  be  considered  a  unilateral  Western  or  American  approach, 
it  could  be  made  real. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  some  way,  the  UNFPA  could  adopt  this  kind 
of  an  approach.  It  is  sort  of  a  followup  to  the  1974  Conference, 
saying : 

All  right.  We've  bad  4  or  5  years  of  experience  since  the  1974  Conference  and 
there  is  a  consensus  among  the  developing  countries  of  the  world  as  to  how  we 
can  best  use  and  invest  those  funds  in  a  most  cost-effective  way  to  helping 
our  people. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  could  give  us  some  guidance  as  to  how  this 
concept  of  the  "Year  2000,"  with  your  PQLI,  could  be  institutional- 
ized through  multilateral  and  U.N.  organizations  to  make  it  ;,their" 
program,  rather  than  Jim  Grant's  program  or  Paul  Simon's  or 
Jim  Scheuer's  program. 

Mr.  Graxt.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly  that  I  agree 
with  you  that  this  latter  is  the  approach  most  likely  to  help  the  poor. 
One  of  the  encouraging  things  at  this  moment  is  that  in  the  United 
Nations,  as  the  United  Nations  is  preparing  for  what  is  now  being 
called  development  decade  three  and  beyond  the  1980's  and  1990's, 
this  whole  question  of  the  year  2000  goal  and  overcoming  the  worst 
aspects  of  absolute  poverty  is  actually  being  discussed  and  consid- 
ered. One  of  the  reasons  why  this  concept  of  a  goal  with  a  specified 
time  frame  was  not  accepted  at  the  World  Employment  Conference, 
when  this  was  all  discussed  in  1976  briefly  for  the  first  time  in  a  major 
way,  was  that  the  U.S.  Government  vigorously  opposed  both  the  basic 
needs  concept,  despite  the  congressional  legislation,  and  any  time  goal. 

This  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  back  in  a  situation  where 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress  

Mr.  Scheuer.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
demands  on  us  to  go  the  Sri  Lanka  route  are  greater  than  those  to  go 
the  Venezuela  route,  hoping  that  it  will  bring  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
in  Venezuela  up  to  some  kind  of  tolerable  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Grant.  The  Venezuela  route  of  the  past  will  not  do  it  within 
the  century,  whereas  the  other  holds  out  the  prospect  that  it  can  be 
done  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  think  if  the  State  Department,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Commerce  Department  think  about  it  seriously, 
they  would  be  more  inclined  to  contribute  their  fair  share.  Let  us  say 
a  third  or  40  percent  of  $20  billion  a  year.  Let  us  take  your  maximum 
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figure  and  make  that  our  obligation  over  the  next  22  years.  I  think 
we  would  be  getting  out  of  this  New  International  Economic  Order 
thing  in  a  humanitarian,  compassionate,  defensible,  and  yet  very 
inexpensive  way,  with  comparatively  modest  and  meetable  demands 
upon  us. 

Mr.  Grant.  And,  if  I  may  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  simply  -a  x  - 
ing that  simply  it  is  this  emphasis  on  basic  needs  combined  with  in- 
creased family  planning  program  support  that  holds  out  the  prospect 
of  stabilizing  the  world  population  at  1,  2  or  3  billion  below  the  11 
billion  people  that  is  now  likely  on  current  trends.  The  stakes  in  the 
population  field  on  this  are  tremendous. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  On  page  5,  you  talk  about  basic  human  needs  in  a 
quantifiable  way  within  a  given  timeframe.  Could  you  put  the  same 
quantification  on  achieving  improvements  in  the  status  of  women? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes.  You  can't  really  meet  the  human  needs  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population  unless  the  needs  of  the  women  are  being  met  be- 
cause they  are  half  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Just  one  last  question.  When  we  were  in  Tokyo  the 
week  before  last,  Norman  Borlaug  was  there.  He  felt  very  strongly 
that  our  Public  Law  480  program  was,  in  effect,  a  deterrent  to  the 
developing  world  to  increasing  their  agricultural  output. 

He  had  basically  two  reasons.  First,  because  many  developing  coun- 
tries were  taking  Public  Law  480  food  commodities,  selling  them, 
taking  the  proceeds,  and  investing  them  in  the  cities.  They  weren't 
taking  the  proceeds  of  sales  and  investing  them  in  the  economy  of  the 
rural  poor  to  improve  farming  techniques,  to  finance  irrigation  sys- 
tems, better  fertilizer  systems,  and  better  seeds.  His  point  was  that 
those  monies  were  not  being  adjusted  into  the  rural  and  agricultural 
economy. 

Second,  he  felt  that  the  price  at  which  Public  Law  180  commodities 
were  sold  was  so  low  that  it  simply  did  not  make  sense  for  farmers 
to  do  any  farming  beyond  satisfying  their  own  minimum  needs  since 
they  couldn't  undercut  Public  Law  480  prices.  It  didn't  pay  the  farm- 
ers to  get  into  the  market  economy  with  their  agricultural  products, 
and  Borlaug  felt  that  the  developing  world  should  be  strongly  en- 
couraged to  offer  a  price  for  locally  produced  agricultural  products 
that  would  stimulate  their  farmers  to  farm  and  produce.  He  felt  that 
the  whole  Public  Law  480  program,  as  it  is  currently  structured,  was 
a  major  disincentive  for  governments  to  pay  attention  to  their  agri- 
cultural sector. 

Do  you  care  to  comment  on  that  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  I  will  make  two  comments.  One  is  that  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  handled  the  way  he  described  it,  and  I,  myself, 
have  been  impressed  with  the  work  of  some  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees in  this.  They  have  built  in  a  series  of  incentives  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  The  current  Public  Law  480  bill  lias  a  Title  III 
which  in  effect  says  that  if  a  government  would  use  the  proceeds 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  grain  for  advancing  the  right  kind  of 
development  priorities  which  are  then  described  as  those  in  the  legis- 
lation— the  poor  majority,  life  in  the  rural  areas,  food  production — 
they  then  get  the  Public  Law  480  on  a  grant  basis  instead  of  a  sale 
credit  basis  which  is  the  title  I.  So,  the  United  States  is  building  in 
a  set  of  incentives. 
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Secondly,  if  we  accept  this  concept  of  what  I  call  "triple  targeting" 
to  overcome  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  by  the  year  2000, 
where  we  are  talking  about  doubling  food  production  and  per  capita 
income  as  well  as  cutting  in  half  the  disparities  in  life  expectancy 
and  infant  mortality — to  do  this  the  government  will  initially  have 
to  greatly  step  up  their  activities  in  the  rural  area.  This  will  greatly 
increase  food  demand  in  the  rural  areas,  before  there  is  time  for  these 
activities  to  result  in  increased  production.  This  will  create  great 
inflation,  in  those  countries,  unless  there  is  a  Public  Law  480  type 
response  capability.  It  is  really  how  Public  Law  480  is  used  that  is 
important. 

In  other  words,  if,  tomorrow,  the  Government  of  India  were  to  put 
all  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  to  work  so  that  they  got  some  money 
with  which  they  could  buy  grain,  that  would  increase  Indian's  grain 
consumption  by  some  5  to  10  million  tons  a  year.  That  would  immedi- 
ately put  India  back  into  a  deficit  situation  again;  there  would  be  a 
major  temporary  support  role  for  Public  Law  480  for  that  kind  of 
a  program.  So  the  key  is  to  get  the  right  program  objectives.  Then 
our  food  support  does  the  right  thing. 

Part  of  our  problem  recently  has  been  that  we've  been  using  food 
for  all  sorts  of  other  purposes.  We  haven't  really  been  looking  at  it 
from  a  developmental  point  of  view.  We've  tried  to  make  govern- 
ments that  have  budget  deficits ;  happy  this  has  been  a  way  for  them 
to  earn  budget  receipts,  and  they  have  been  willing  to  keep  prices 
down  in  rural  areas. 

So  it  is  a  question  of  having  the  right  program  direction :  I  would 
say  this  is  indispensable  to  us. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  Just  one  question  here,  Mr.  Grant.  I  like  the  concept 
of  the  physical  quality  of  life  index.  One  of  the  criticisms  that  has 
been  made  of  it,  however,  is  that  it  is  too  much  geared  to  longevity 
rather  than  to  some  other  factor.  Referring  to  Table  3  on  page  6  of 
your  annex,  I  see  that,  or  it  appears  so  to  me,  when  I  look  at  the 
United  States,  for  example. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  too  many  women  in  the  United 
States  who  would  agree  with  that  particular  index.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested later  on  in  getting  the  reaction  of  the  three  panelists  to  that. 
To  what  extent  is  sinrple  longevity  a  factor  and  to  what  extent  are 
other  work  opportunities  and  other  things  taken  into  consideration 
in  putting  together  the  quality  of  life  index? 

Mr.  Grant.  Right.  Well,  there  are  three  categories.  There  is 
literacy,  there  is  infant  mortality  which  really  reflects  very  much 
the  status  of  women  and  what  is  going  on  in  the  home  environment, 
and  then  there  is  life  expectancy  at  age  one,  and  that  would  be  your 
longevity  factor  because  the  infant  mortality  reflects  quite  a  different 
set  of  circumstances. 

We  do  have  a  cut  oif  of  77  years  as  the  hundred  level  for  the  life 
expectancy  index  component  of  the  PQLI.  Clearly  if  people  live  long 
enough,  they  get  into  senility;  but  we  have  not  reached  that  in  our 
society  yet.  It  may  be  a  problem  on  the  way  for  some  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  but  basically  the  life  expectancy  aspect  is  just  one 
of  three. 

If  life  expectancy  is  to  increase,  the  systems  chart  on  page  8  indi- 
cates how  complex  it  is  to  improve  it  very  quickly.  The  right-hand 
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column  deals  with  the  nutrition  that  you  are  so  familiar  with.  We 
know  that  something  like  10  million  or  more  people  die  each  year 
largely  because  of  malnourishment  factors. 

Life  expectancy  tells  us  quite  a  lot.  It  is  interesting,  for  example, 
that  Washington,  D.C.,  which  has  the  highest  per  capita  income  of 
the  50  States  and  Puerto  Eico,  has  the  lowest  PQLI  and  the  lowest 
life  expectancy.  The  life  expectancy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  lower 
than  that  of  Taiwan  or  Hong  Kong,  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Sri  Lanka. 

This  is  something  that  warrants  examination. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  agree  on  that.  I  have  22  counties  in  my  own  district, 
and  there  the  disparity  in  full-time  earnings  for  the  average  woman 
compared  to  the  average  man  varies  from  20  percent  to  40  percent. 

Yet,  when  you  consider  the  factors  you  are  mentioning,  this  dispar- 
ity really  isn't  weighed.  I  am  just  referring  to  the  United  States,  but 
I  think  it  illustrates  the  same  problem  that  may  affect  this  PQLI  in 
other  countries. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  measures  we  are  moving  toward  will  have 
greater  significance  than  the  old  GNP  per  capita  measure  which  can 
present  a  distorted  picture. 

Mr.  Grant.  It  may  well  have  been  done  by  my  colleagues,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it  yet.  I  talked  in  my  testimony  about  the  correlation 
between  PQLI  and  birth  rates.  My  guess  is  that  the  correlation  be- 
tween female  PQLI  and  birth  rates  would  be  an  even  better  measure 
than  the  use  of  the  combined  male/female  PQLI. 

.  Dr.  Piotrow.  You  asked  for  other  comments  from  the  women  on 
the  panel. 

Mr.  Simon.  I'll  violate  my  own  rules  and  let  the  three  of  you  com- 
ment briefly  here. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  If  I  could  comment,  I  would  say  that  I  think  if  most 
women  were  given  the  choice  of  earning  double  the  income  through 
their  working  lives  and  dying  at  age  67  instead  of  75,  as  is  the  differ- 
ence in  life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  today,  or  making  half  as 
much  and  surviving  to  age  75,  spending  the  last  10  years  of  their  lives 
as  widows  living  on  inadequate  income — which  is  unfortunately  the 
fate  of  many  women  in  the  United  States — they  would  prefer  double 
the  income  and  feel  that  this  was  an  improved  quality  of  life. 

The  quality  of  life  for  many  older  women,  especially  after  their 
husbands  have  predeceased  them  and  they  have  inadequate  income 
and  are  living  alone,  quite  vulnerable  to  crime,  inflation  and  poverty 
of  all  kinds,  is  not  a  very  nice  kind  of  ending  of  one's  life  to  look 
forward  to.  My  choice  would  be  for  double  the  income,  in  other  words, 
and  7  years  less  life  expectancy. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  regard  life  expectancy 
and  infant  mortality  as  independent  variables  in  your  PQLI.  Are 
these  independent  variables  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  your 
index  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  picked  them  as  separate.  There  is  obviously  a  fair 
amount  of  overlap. 

Mr.  Kildee.  So,  there  is  not  a  complete  independence  of  variables. 

Mr.  Grant.  No.  We  find  for  example  that  on  all  three,  literacv, 
infant  mortality  and  life  expectancy  at  age  one,  there  is  quite  a  high 
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correlation  between  all  three.  In  other  words,  when  one  is  high,  the 
others,  too,  tend  to  be  high. 

But  when  you  try  to  go  back  and  diagnose  them,  from  what  we  can 
see  so  far,  the  inputs  do  vary  for  them.  Much  better  nutrition,  for 
example,  has  a  big  impact  on  life  expectancy  beyond  age  one;  and 
much  less  of  one  on  that  of  small  infants.  The  home  environment  is 
much  more  important  for  the  infant  mortality. 

Mr.  Kildee.  These  three  standards  or  parts  of  your  quality  of  life  in- 
dex really  point  to  delivery  of  health  services  and  educational  serv- 
ices; it  seems  that  they  do  not  address  themselves  so  much  to 
agricultural  development  as  to  health  services  and  education  services. 

I  spent  some  time  in  Asia.  The  countries  that  were  able  to  either 
produce  their  own  food,  such  as  Thailand,  or  acquire  their  own  food 
through  whatever  else  they  can  produce,  seem  to  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  other  countries.  I  am  wondering  where  the 
agricultural  variable — the  production  of  food — fits  into  the  quality 
of  life  index. 

Mr.  Grant.  Well,  sir,  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  chart  on  page  8 
of  the  annex ;  it  is  really  a  systems  chart.  What  we  have  discovered 
is  that  particularly  in  the  poorer  and  the  lower  income  countries, 
the  availability  of  medical  services  is  a  modest  contributor  to  life 
expectancy.  Far  and  away  the  biggest  contributor  is  adequate  food 
intake — nutrition. 

To  get  that  adequate  food  intake,  in  most  societies,  at  least  one 
family  member  must  have  a  job.  That  raises  the  whole  question  of 
employment,  Since  80  percent  of  the  people  in  the  low-income  coun- 
tries live  in  the  rural  areas,  you  immediately  get  back  to  the  question 
of  the  level  of  rural  activity  or  rural  employment.  The  choice  of  devel- 
opment strategies  becomes  very  important. 

Northern  Mexico  produces  a  large  amount  of  food.  It  is  a  food 
surplus  area,  but  it  has  a  method  of  modern  farming  that  employs 
only  three  or  four  workers  per  100  acres ;  whereas  the  modern  farms 
of  Taiwan  and  Japan  and  Sri  Lanka  employ  60,  70,  or  80  workers 
per  100  acres.  This  means  that  you  have  a  lot  of  people  with  jobs 
and  with  income  in  those  societies,  whereas  in  Northern  Mexico  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  have  been  displaced  from  the 
land.  There  is  a  lot  of  food  being  produced  in  Northern  Mexico,  but 
there  is  also  a  lot  of  malnutrition  and  hunger  there.  Therefore,  the 
death  rates  are  high. 

Whereas,  in  the  Sri  Lanka  case  which  has  one-eighth  or  one-six- 
teenth the  per  capita  income  of  Mexico  you  have  lower  mortality  be- 
cause the  food  gets  to  the  people.  Now,  Sri  Lanka  has  done  something 
very  unusual  for  a  low-income  society.  The  Government  gave  2 
pounds  of  free  food  each  week  to  everybody  who  didn't  pay  an 
income  tax — and  they  have  been  for  25  years.  As  of  about  3  months 
ago,  it  is  now  provided  only  to  the  poor  half  of  the  population. 

To  give  that  9  pounds  of  free  grain  a  week  costs  about  $4.50  to  $5 
per  person  per  year.  This  amount  of  grain,  of  course,  makes  a  big 
difference.  In  most  other  societies,  Taiwan,  Mainland  China,  et 
cetera,  the  way  the  people  get  their  nutrition  is  more  through  the 
income  that  comes  from  having  a  job.  Then,  the  next  most  important 
thing  is  the  environment. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Did  Sri  Lanka  stop  that  practice? 
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Mr.  Grant.  They  have  just  changed  it  so  that  only  the  lower  50 
percent  of  the  population  now  gets  it.  They  took  it  away  from  the 
upper  half  and  then  they  took  some  of  the  savings  to  start  an  un- 
employment compensation  scheme  for  families  who  don't  have  any 
member  working. 

Now,  in  some  ways,  this  is  the  more  efficient  way  to  allocate  re- 
sources. The  big  problem  with  this  new  approach  is  obviously  the 
administrative  one.  The  authorities  now  have  to  determine  where 
that  bottom  half  comes  and  whether  in  a  very  poor  family  nobody  is 
working.  They  may  have  a  nightmare  on  their  hands  with  the  ad- 
ministrative part. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Part  of  their  problem  seen  then  would  be  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  produced. 

Mr.  Grant.  Right. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Northern  Mexico  produces  surplus  food,  but  they  use 
a  great  deal  of  that  for  their  balance  of  trade  rather  than  feeding 
the  people  of  Northern  Mexico. 

Mr.  Grant.  Basically,  Northern  Mexico  produces  the  surplus,  that 
is  right,  and  it  is  used  for  feeding  other  parts  of  Mexico,  primarily. 
Some  of  it  is  exported,  but  a  lot  of  people  in  the  region  don't  get  it. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Are  the  death  rates  in  Northern  Mexico  significantly 
different  than  those  in  Sri  Lanka? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  answer,  generally,  is  yes. 

Mr.  Kildee.  So  the  death  rates  in  Northern  Mexico  would  be 
higher. 

Mr.  Grant.  In  fact  for  all  of  Mexico,  the  death  rate  is  higher 
than  it  is  for  Sri  Lanka,  and  I  am  certain  that  in  the  rural  areas 
it  would  be  significantly  higher. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Would  the  distribution  of  food  be  one  of  the  major 
factors? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  say  it  would  be  one  of  the  major  factors. 

Now,  Sri  Lanka  also  has  universal  education,  whereas  Mexico, 
even  though  it  is  much  richer  than  Sri  Lanka,  does  not  have  univer- 
sal education  in  the  rural  areas:  and  second,  Sri  Lanka  has  a  simple 
universal  health  service  that  costs  the  country  about  $1.50  to  $2  a 
year  to  reach  each  person.  That  works  quite  well.  There  is  nothing 
like  that  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Get  that  information  over  to  the  White  House  on  the 
cost,  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Grant. 

Next,  Dr.  Barbara  Herz,  the  Acting  Chief  of  Human  Resources 
Division  for  the  Bureau  of  Program  and  Policy  Coordination  of 
AID.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BARBARA  HERZ,  CHIEE,  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DIVISION,  BUREAU  FOR  PROGRAM  AND  POLICY  COORDINATION, 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  62SJ 

Dr.  Herz.  In  response  to  your  request,  I  will  very  briefly  sum- 
marize my  written  testimony  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  your  questions. 
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Mr.  Simon.  We  appreciate  that. 

Dr.  Herz.  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  AID 
believes  its  legislation  enables  us  to  address  development  concerns. 
In  our  view  the  focus  on  basic  human  needs  does  not  suggest  that  we 
provide  only  welfare  assistance. 

Those  are  questions  that  I  suspect  you  may  want  to  ask  Governor 
Gilligan  or  my  colleague  Mr.  Shakow  to  address,  but  I  did  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  we  believe  our  legislation  is  indeed  on  the  right 
track  as  a  moans  of  enabling  us  to  foster  development. 

Now,  to  the  question  you  have  asked  me  to  address:  The  influence 
of  development  on  fertility.  Let  me  begin  by  giving  you  a  thumb- 
nail sketch  of  AID's  own  policy  toward  population.  I  will  address 
certain  questions  somewhat  more  fully  than  others.  In  particular, 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  at  length  about  family  planning  services  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  have  other  witnesses  who  will  be  addressing 
this  question  particularly  next  week.  However,  I  will  try  to  explain 
where  we  see  family  planning  services  fitting  into  our  overall  policy 
on  population. 

Population  growth  rates  inevitably  affect  individual  familv's 
choices  on  family  size.  In  order  to  understand  how  population 
growth  rates  emerge,  you  have  to  look  at  the  way  individual  families 
make  their  choices  on  how  many  children  they  would  like  to  have. 

Now,  a  convenient  way  to  summarize  this  is  to  say  that  completed 
family  size  represents  the  minimum  number  of  children  that  parents 
want  plus  some  additional  numbers  they  may  seek  in  order  to  insure 
the  survival  of  that  minimum  number,  plus  any  extra  births  that 
they  may  not  affirmatively  seek. 

The  minimum  number  of  children  that  parents  want  inevitably 
reflects  economic  and  social  conditions  facing  them.  The  so-called 
insurance  births — the  number  of  births  that  parents  want  in  order  to 
insure  the  survival  of  say  one  or  two  sons  or  two  or  three  children — « 
in  turn  reflects  child  mortality.  The  extra  births  may  reflect  the 
presence  or  absence  of  family  planning  services  in  particular. 

No  one  pretends  these  categories  are  sharply  defined,  or  that  par- 
ents necessarily  think  through  their  decisions  with  great  care,  but 
parents  do  behave  more  rationally  than  we  often  have  thought.  If 
you  look  at  the  research,  the  results  are  consistent  enough  to  suggest 
that  one  can  approach  the  problem  this  way. 

Good  family  planning  services  are  the  easiest  and  the  most 
straightforward  way  to  tip  parental  decisions  in  favor  of  smaller 
families.  Safe,  effective,  affordable,  and  accessible  services  should  be 
made  available  to  every  couple  in  the  world. 

The  World  Population  Conference,  the  U.N.  Population  Confer- 
ence, the  U.N.  Conference  on  Women  at  the  International  Women's 
Year  site  in  Mexico  City,  confirmed  the  right  of  every  couple  to 
have  the  means  and  the  information  necessary  to  plan  their  families. 

AID  vigorously  supports  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
these  principles.  We  take  everv  opportunity  to  help  extend  safe,  ef- 
fective, affordable,  and  accessible  family  planning  services.  We  are 
learning  much  more  about  what  kinds  of  services  are  most  welcome 
and  most  appealing  to  couples  in  the  third  world  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas. 
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I  know  that  my  colleagues  next  week  will  address  this  question 
more,  but  I  can't  resist  saying  at  the  moment  that  we  are  learning 
that  it  is  crucial  to  provide  a  variety  of  methods — pills,  condoms, 
IUD's,  and  sterilization — to  give  people  a  broad  choice. 

We  are  learning  that  it  is  important  to  provide  the  services  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reflect  people's  own  feelings  and  sensitivities.  This  means 
using  people  from  villages  to  speak  to  their  neighbors,  using  women 
to  speak  to  other  women,  using  health  auxiliaries  who  come  from 
the  local  community,  using  local  leadership  and  local  organizations 
because  those  people  and  those  leaders  are  best  in  touch  with  their 
own  friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  really  commonsense.  It  makes  sense. 
It  works. 

One  need  only  look  at  Indonesia  to  find  a  really  splendid  example 
of  how  a  successful  family  planning  program  works.  AID  is  trying 
very  hard  to  assist  this  type  of  program. 

Now,  there  are  other  aspects  of  family  planning  services.  AVe  could 
discuss  the  need  to  integrate  with  health  services  for  reasons  of  both 
appeal  and  efficiency,  but  I  will  try  to  withstand  the  temptation  to 
talk  about  every  interesting  aspect  of  family  planning  in  order  to 
get  into  the  basic  subject  of  my  testimony  which  is  the  influence  of 
development  on  fertility. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  saying  once  more  that  economic  and  social 
conditions  inevitably  and  inescapably  affect  parents'  views  on  now 
many  children  they  want  to  have.  Their  decisions  on  whether  to  use 
a  family  planning  method  are  indeed  voluntary,  but  they  are  made 
in  a  context  of  economic  and  social  conditions.  The}'  are  not  made  in 
a  vacuum. 

Now,  what  kinds  of  conditions  matter,  and  how  do  they  influence 
parent's  choices?  Let  me  give  you  an  example  or  two  to  start  with. 
A  young  girl  in  India,  a  teenager,  marries  a  fellow  several  years 
older  than  she  is.  She  leaves  her  village ;  she  moves  in  not  only  with 
her  husband,  but  with  her  mother-in-law  and  other  members  of  her 
extended  family. 

Under  her  social  customs  and  because  she  is  poor,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  her  to  return  to  her  own  village  only  for  the  birth  of  her 
first  child.  Her  mother- in-law,  who  relies  on  her  own  sons  for  social 
security  and  old  age  support  strongly  urges  her  daughter-in-law 
to  begin  he:-  own  family,  to  have  sons. 

The  whole  social  ethic  facing  that  young  girl  suggests  that  she 
should  begin  to  have  a  family  soon  and  that  she  should  be  sure  to 
have  several  sons.  In  that  circumstance,  not  surprisingly,  many  of 
these  young  women  choose  to  start  their  families  quickly  and  choose 
to  have  children  until  they  have  several  sons.  That  is  the  kind  of 
economic  and  social  context  that  we  are  talking  about. 

There  are  several  keys  to  the  question  of  how  development  in- 
fluence parents'  choices  on  how  many  children  they  want  to  have. 

One  is  broader  opportunities  for  women.  This  is  absolutely  cru- 
cial. The  research  turns  up  this  result  in  any  number  of  ways  over 
and  over  again.  A  woman  in  a  traditional  society  who  has  very  few 
economic  options  open  to  her  and  who  faces  severe  social  restrictions 
is  dependent  both  economically  and  socially  on  her  family,  ns  Dr. 
Zeidenstein  has  pointed  out. 
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It  is  then  especially  important  to  broaden  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  such  women.  Now,  people  always  ask 
whether  that  means  you  have  to  give  women  a  college  education  and 
a  terrific  job  in  the  city.  Aren't  you,  in  fact,  saying  you  need 
to  develop  the  entire  country?  Isn't  this  a  counsel  of  doom  because 
countries  can't  afford  this  kind  of  development  at  present  given  the 
resources  available  to  them  ? 

The  answer  is  that  we  don't  know  enough.  It  varies  country  by 
country,  culture  by  culture ;  we  must  do  more  research.  However,  the 
research  and  analysis  available  today  suggest  very  strongly  that 
just  a  few  years  of  education  make  a  difference  to  women's  ultimate 
fertility. 

Exactly  why  this  is  so  we  are  not  sure.  It  may  make  them  more 
employable;  it  may  make  them  more  open  to  all  sorts  of  innovations 
like  the  use  of  family  planning  services.  It  may  simply  convince 
many  women  that  life  needn't  be  as  it  always  was,  that  they  do  have 
options,  that  they  can  control  their  own  destiny  to  some  degree.  But 
we  do  know  that  the  research  consistently  shows  that  more  education, 
even  at  the  primary  level,  encourages  women  to  have  smaller  families. 

Another  point  that  deserves  elaboration  is  the  strong  relationship 
between  employment  opportunities  for  women  and  lower  fertility. 
Now,  this  needs  to  be  qualified.  Not  every  employment  opportunity 
for  a  woman  encourages  her  to  have  smaller  families.  Women  al- 
ready work.  Women  probably  do  most  of  the  agricultural  work  that 
is  done  in  the  Third  World.  In  some  countries  it  is  roughly  half  and 
hnlf.  In  other  countries,  particularly  in  Africa,  women  really  do 
more.  So,  it  is  not  a  question  of  putting  women  to  work.  They  are 
already  there.  It  is  a  question  of  giving  them  jobs  that  are  difficult 
to  combine  with  endless  childbearing  and  childrearing,  and  jobs  that 
lessen  their  dependence  on  children. 

When  you  give  a  woman  this  kind  of  a  job,  it  needn't  be  in  the 
capital  city.  Mr.  Zeidenstein  has  mentioned  two  of  my  favorite  proj- 
ects— the  Bangladesh  project  in  particular  which  enables  women  to 
do  a  better  job  of  growing  and  marketing  the  crops  that  they  are 
going  to  be  growing  and  marketing  anyway.  It  has  also  enabled 
them  to  grow  somewhat  different  ones. 

It  is  this  kind  of  imaginative  program  that  gives  women  a  chance 
that  they  didn't  have  before  that  really  does  encourage  smaller  fam- 
ily size. 

Another  key  point  is  to  reduce  parents'  economic  dependence  on 
large  families.  We  need  to  know  much  more  about  the  economic  con- 
tribution of  children  both  during  childhood  and  during  the  old  age 
of  their  parents.  There  is  considerable  debate  on  this,  but  it  seems 
fairly  clear  that  in  many  societies  parents  at  least  believe  that  it 
makes  economic  sense  to  have  many  children. 

Now,  if  you  look  behind  this,  you  find  that  parents  don't  feel  they 
have  a  realistic  option  open  to  them  for  educating  and  really  enabling 
their  children  to  get  better  opportunities  when  they  grow  up.  Let 
me  elaborate  for  a  second.  If  a  couple  in  a  poor,  rural  county  sees 
that  there  are  no  schools,  there  are  no  health  services,  there  are  no 
good  jobs  available  for  their  children,  then  they  are  likely  to  think 
that  the  extra  cost  of  another  child  is  no  more  than  what  it  takes 
for  that  child  to  subsist — a  little  food,  a  little  clothing,  a  little  shelter. 
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They  do  not  use  the  argument  that  American  parents  make  that 
they  can't  afford  to  have  more  than  two  or  three  children  because 
they  won't  be  able  to  afford  to  send  them  to  college.  That  is  not  a 
realistic  option  for  Third  World  parents.  So,  they  want  several  chil- 
dren until  they  see  that  choosing  a  smaller  family  and  educating  and 
caring  for  those  children  will  enable  those  children  to  have  a  better 
stake  in  life.  You  also  see  that  in  the  research. 

Giving  children  a  better  prospect  in  life  is  really  what  develop- 
ment is  all  about.  So  when  it  comes  to  specific  policies  of  ATI)  to 
encourage  lower  fertility  through  development,  we  are  focusing  in 
particular  on  women  and  on  women's  opportunities. 

I  could  elaborate,  but  let  me  briefly  mention  five  or  six  things  that 
we  are  looking  at.  We  are  looking  at  measures  to  encourage  public 
opinion  leaders  and  government  leaders  to  speak  out  on  this  subject, 
to  raise  the  age  of  marriage,  to  talk  about  broader  opportunities  for 
women. 

We  are  looking  at  programs  that  do  extend  employment  and  at 
least  basic  educational  opportunities  for  women.  We  are  also  looking 
at  particular  programs  to  investigate  the  economic  costs  and  benefits 
of  children — it  is  fairly-  arcane  research — but  it  discusses  the  role  of 
children  in  the  family  and  what  they  actually  do  contribute. 

We  are,  of  course,  looking  at  all  sorts  of  programs  to  promote 
maternal  and  child  health,  and  then  we  are  looking  at  broader  rural 
development  programs  designed  to  encourage  smaller  families, 
though,  to  be  candid,  those  tend  to  boil  down  to  efforts  to  broaden 
opportunities  for  women  and  to  address  the  particular  needs  of  chil- 
dren that  I  discussed. 

Now,  what  you  find  when  you  look  behind  all  of  this  is  that  the 
very  same  development  policies  and  programs  that  most  encourage 
lower  fertility  also  best  address  basic  needs.  One  needs  to  qualify 
that  a  bit  so  the  overlap  is  not  100  percent,  but  the  overlap  is  sub- 
stantial. 

So,  what  you  end  up  with  is  the  conclusion  that  by  addressing 
basic  needs,  you  will  encourage  parents  to  want  fewer  children,  and 
as  the  population  growth  rate  itself  falls,  it  will,  of  course,  become 
easier  to  address  basic  needs.  So  you  have  a  real  give  and  take  be- 
tween these  two  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Moreover,  as  development  proceeds  so  as  to  make  smaller  families 
a  more  attractive  option  to  parents,  then  they  become  more  interested 
in  using  the  family  planning  services  available  to  them.  There,  again, 
you  have  a  complementarity. 

I  am  very  glad  that  someone  on  the  panel,  I  think  Mr.  Grant,  men- 
tioned the  need  for  ceasing  this  debate  about  whether  it  is  family 
planning  services  or  development  that  reduces  birth  rates.  We  need 
to  recognize  that  both  help ;  both  are  complementary. 

I  read  an  article  in  "Family  Planning  Perspectives"  talking  about 
China,  which  often  is  portrayed  as  the  classic  case  where  services 
brought  the  birth  rates  down.  This  article  dwelled  on  the  importance 
of  changing  women's  roles.  Love  of  the  ways  workers  persuade  Chinese 
couples  to  use  family  planning  services  is  by  emphasizing  that  women 
no  longer  live  as  they  used  to,  that  they  have  new  roles.  The  same,  I 
understand,  is  true  in  many  other  developing  countries.  In  Colom- 
bia, Indonesia,  in  a  variety  of  countries — I  won't  belabor  you  with 
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examples — the  same  thing  is  true.  If  you  compare  the  experience  of 
Indonesia  with  Pakistan,  you  will  see  real  differences  in  the  role  of 
wcmen  in  the  structure  of  society. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  you  do  need  both  aspects  of  the  equa- 
tion. You  need  to  address  family  planning  services ;  you  need  to 
provide  those  services;  and  you  also  need  to  pay  attention  to  the 
way  that  development  can  encourage  parents  to  want  smaller  fam- 
ilies, particularly  by  broadening  opportunities  for  women. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You  left  out  the  concept  of  integrating  population 
concerns  into  development  programs.  This  is  the  main  thrust  of  the 
GAO  criticism  of  AID :  That  AID  has  development  programs  that 
do  not  take  population  concerns  into  account  and  are  not  population 
sensitive.  You  have  made  that  same  omission  within  the  last  30 
seconds. 

Dr.  Herz.  In  what  sense? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You  mentioned  designing  good  programs,  delivering 
good  programs,  and  having  

Dr.  Herz.  And,  understanding  the  way  development  programs  and 
policies  do  affect  parent's  views  on  how  many  children  they  will 
have. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Does  that  mean  that  your  Pop-AID  people  would 
try  to  convince  the  other  AID  development  programs  to  factor  popu- 
lation concerns  into  those  programs  and,  in  effect,  generally  make 
them  population  relevant  ? 

Dr.  Herz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  This  is  a  big  problem  that  GAO  and  a  number  of 
us  have  with  the  AID  programs. 

Dr.  Herz.  Sure.  Actually,  in  April  of  1976,  we  wrote  a  policy 
paper  on  population  which  at  that  point  committed  the  agency  to  de- 
signing its  development  assistance  with  a  view  to  its  impact  on  fer- 
tility, to  paying  attention  to  policy  and  to  projects. 

Xow,  later  at  our  own  initiative  we  pushed  for  legislation  which 
was  ultimately  enacted  as  section  104(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  This  requires  the  agency  to  consider  the  demographic  impact 
of  all  development  assistance  under  chapter  I,  which  is  the  develop- 
ment assistance  chapter.  It  further  requires  the  agency  to  use  all 
appropriate  projects  to  build  motivation  for  smaller  families.  Now, 
we  are  firmly  committed  to  this  principle,  but  like  many  things  in 
life,  it  is  easier  said  than  done. 

We  need  much  more  information  country-by-country,  culture-by- 
culture  on  just  how  development  does  influence  parents'  views  and 
particularly  women's  views.  In  the  meantime  

Mr.  Scheuer.  Isn't  that  sort  of  a  copout  ?  Don't  we  already  know 
enough?  You,  yourself,  say  we  have  enough  now.  How  much  research 
do  we  need? 

Dr.  Herz.  Yes,  we  have  enough  for  a  start,  but  we  need  more 
country-specific  work. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  We're  constantly  making  decisions  on  national  leg- 
islation with  far  less  data  than  you  now  have  on  the  impact  of  certain 
kinds  of  development  programs  on  fertility  levels.  We  know  about 
the  impact  of  education.  We  know  about  the  impact  of  job  oppor- 
tunities. We  know  about  the  impact  of  enabling  a  woman  to  function 
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in  that  world  out  there  with  credit  and  job  opportunities.  We  know 
about  the  status  of  women.  How  much  more  do  you  have  to  know  to 
act  on  what  you  already  have  ? 

Dr.  Herz.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  convinced,  but  the  debate 
still  does  go  on.  It  is  helpful  to  have  evidence  on  a  particular  coun- 
try so  that  when  you  go  to  that  country  and  you  begin  discussing 
these  issues  with  responsible  officials,  inevitably  they  say  to  you  : 
"Well,  is  it  true  here?  What  can  you  show  me  about  the  relationship 
between  fertility  and,  say,  women's  education?" 

If  I  may  give  you  a  specific  example  that  helps — last  year  I  was  on 
a  trip  to  El  Salvador  to  look  at  AID's  strategy  with  respect  to  popula- 
tion in  that  country. 

We  were  given  to  understand  that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
was  interested  in  this  particular  question,  but  that  they  felt  that 
while  the  broad  outlines  were  clear,  they  still  needed  more  particular 
information.  So  we  provided  some  technical  assistance  and  the  gentle- 
man who  did  this,  Dr.  William  McGreevey,  helped  turn  up  the  in- 
teresting finding  that  girls  with  education  beyond  3  years,  roughly 
third  grade,  had  smaller  families. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  As  compared  to  girls  with  no  education? 

Dr.  Herz.  Exactly.  With  4,  5,  or  6  years  of  education,  one  noticed  a 
real  impact  on  fertility.  And  of  course,  with  secondary  education, 
you  get  an  even  bigger  impact.  As  it  turned  out  in  El  Salvador  

Mr.  Scheuer.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  critical  mass. 

Dr.  Herz.  Yes,  there  was  a  first  threshold  in  some  sense  at  about 
4  years  of  education.  Now,  as  it  turned  out,  El  Salvador  had  a  lot  of 
schools  where  the  third  grade  was  being  repeated.  The  kids  were 
staying  in  school,  but  they  didn't  have  a  fourth  grade  curriculum 
established. 

With  this  additional  argument  in  favor  of  extending  the  curricu- 
lum, the  AID  mission  and  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  began 
discussing  a  project  that  would  extend  the  curriculum.  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  far  that  project  proposal  has  advanced,  but  it  was  a 
clear  case  of  how  a  little  precise  information  on  a  generally  accepted 
hypothesis  was  essential  to  translate  the  overall  policy  into  a  prac- 
tical, sensible  project  in  that  country. 

Let  me  respond  further  to  your  basic  question,  which  is :  Are  you 
just  going  to  cop  out  by  doing  research?  The  answer  is  no.  I  do  feel 
strongly  that  we  need  more  research  to  develop  programs  tailored 
to  specific  countries,  but  we  are  going  to  do  some  projects  and  we  are 
already  doing  some  projects  based  on  what  we  already  know.  In  fact, 
my  principal  assistant  is  in  Nepal  now  working  on  a  project. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  hope  you  are  doing  an  oversight  to  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  those  projects  so  that,  in  effect,  they  would  be  research 
material. 

Dr.  Herz.  That  is  what  we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  They  would  become  research  and  demonstration 
projects. 

Dr.  Herz.  That  is  what  we  need  to  do  and  we're  trying  the  best 
we  can  to  do  that,  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  particular 
examples. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  am  interested. 
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Dr.  Herz.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  scoop  the  testimony  of  my  boss. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Scheuer.  We  will  have  plenty  of  things  to  talk  to  your  boss 
about. 

Dr.  Herz.  Let  me  talk  on  a  general  level  and  then  on  a  more 
specific  level.  Generally,  we  are  working  through  our  program  guid- 
ance and  through  our  usual  review  process  of  projects  to  encourage 
people  to  do  just  what  you  have  said,  to  consider  how  projects  in 
rural  development,  in  education,  and  so  on  do  encourage  smaller  fam- 
ilies particularly  through  their  impact  on  women. 

Now,  I'm  sure  we  don't  always  do  what  we  should.  It  has  been 
a  very  busy  year,  and  we  haven't  always  seized  every  opportunity 
to  bring  development  concerns  into  our  project  development  process. 
However,  we  are  doing  our  best  and  we  will  do  better  next  year  as 
we  are  now  able  to  expand  the  staff  charged  with  this  particular 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  One  thing  we  would  ask  the  staff  charged  with  this 
responsibility  is  to  give  us  a  list  of  the  major  development  grants 
that  you  have  funded. 

Dr.  Herz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  In  your  statement  on  that  subject  you  indicate  what 
the  population — sensitive  elements  of  these  programs  are.  You  did 
actually  factor  population  into  these  development  programs? 

Dr.  Herz.  I  am  really  glad  that  you  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  It  wasn't  a  question;  it  was  a  request. 

Dr.  Herz.  All  right,  the  request,  because  it  is  one  that  I  have  to 
deal  with  on  a  daily  basis.  A  lot  of  our  projects  in  rural  develop- 
ment, in  integrated  health,  nutrition,  and  family  planning  services,  in 
primary  education,  as  they  involve  girls  as  well  as  boys,  are  an  ipso 
facto  response  to  section  104(d).  We  can  say,  yes,  these  projects  do 
address  the  concerns  of  section  104(d). 

However,  the  purpose  of  104(d)  as  we  interpret  it  is  to  encourage 
more  conscious  or  deliberate  efforts  in  the  design  of  those  projects  to 
consider  their  fertility  impact.  Not  simply  go  through  the  portfolio 
and  say,  yes,  this,  this,  and  this  respond  to  section  104(d),  but  to  say 
in  this,  and  this,  and  this  case  at  the  project  design  stage,  people 
worried  about  how  this  project  would  enable  parents  or  would  en- 
courage parents  to  choose  families. 

Of  course,  the  commitment  is  only  one  year  old.  We  haven't,  as  I 
have  said,  paid  as  much  attention  as  we  should  in  every  project.  We 
are  definitely  starting  to  see  it  in  our  health  nutrition  and  family 
planning  projects  and  those  are  expanding  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  We 
are  definitely  seeing  it  now  in  our  primary  education  projects.  The 
message  is  getting  across.  We  are  seeing  it  in  our  rural  development 
projects,  particularly  the  integrated  projects  like  the  one  Mr.  Zeiden- 
stein  mentioned  that  combined  elements  of  agricultural  development 
with,  say,  basic  health  nutrition  and  family  planning  services.  And 
of  course  we  are  seeing  it  generally  with  projects  that  incorporate 
women  into  the  process — let  me  add  that  my  view  is  that  this  is  the 
most  sensible  way  to  approach  section  104(d),  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  have,  say,  an  earmarking  of  $3  or  $4  million  which  we 
then  identify  as  our  sole  response  to  section  104(d). 
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It  is^  crucial  to  bring  ideas  such  as  those  expressed  in 
104(d)  into  the  whole  programing  process,  just  as  it  is  crucial  to 
bring  the  women  in  development  ideas  into  the  whole  programing 
process  if  you  really  want  it  to  succeed. 

However,  we  do  have  a  small  portfolio  of  activities  that  we  are 
trying  our  best  to  develop  at  the  moment  which  will  respond  to  sec- 
tion 104(d).  It  would  be  disingenuous  of  me  not  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  unanimity  of  views  on  the  utility  of  these  projects  in 
AID,  the  population  community,  the  American  public,  and  probably 
even  in  the  Congress. 

One  has  to  do  a  good  deal  of  convincing.  It  takes  time;  it  takes 
people;  it  takes  a  lot  of  very  careful  work.  So,  we  have  decided  it  is 
better  to  try  to  develop  a  few  of  these  projects  well  in  order  to  show 
people  that  they  can  help,  that  they  can  be  effective,  and  that  is 
where  we  are  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  For  our  colleague  who  has  just  joined  us 
from  California,  we  are  asking  each  panel  member  to  make  a  brief 
statement.  Then  we  each  have  5  minutes  of  questions  and  also  more 
general  questions. 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Simon.  Has  the  restructuring  that  is  taking  place  at  AID  im- 
paired the  population  emphasis? 

Dr.  Herz.  Again,  I  don't  want  to  prejudge  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  been  invited  to  testify  on  this,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  respond 
as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  am  interested  in  a  variety  of  perspectives. 

Dr.  Herz.  The  purpose  of  the  decentralization  of  our  bilateral 
population  programs  was  to  integrate  population  concerns  more  fully 
into  the  country  programing  process. 

Now,  in  the  *  beginning  when  the  population  program  was  new, 
when  it  was  starting,  when  it  was  controversial,  a  strong  argument 
existed  for  protecting  it.  It  is  the  infant  industry  argument  that 
economists  use.  However,  the  infant  has  grown  up  at  this  point.  It 
is  alive,  and  well,  and  flourishing.  We  feel  it  is  terribly  important 
to  encourage  people  who  are  concerned  with  family  planning  services 
to  understand  how  those  services,  for  example,  can  be  provided 
through  health  projects,  how  education  programs  can  do  a  better 
job  of  incorporating  the  family  planning  message — in  short  how 
their  work  relates  to  that  in  other  sectors. 

Conversely,  it  is  extremely  important  for  people  whose  principal 
concern  is  education  or  rural  development  or  health  to  understand 
their  responsibility  to  incorporate  the  family  planning  message  and 
to  understand  how  their  own  activities  may  affect  parental  views  on 
the  desired  family  size. 

We  felt  that  it  made  good  sense  to  transfer  responsibility  for  our 
country  programs  in  population  to  the  office  that  handled  country 
programs  in  all  other  respects.  Now,  the  transfer  has  not  been  100 
percent.  We  are  still  capitalizing  intensively  on  the  special  expertise 
of  the  population  office,  and  we  continue  to  do  that. 

We  also  have  special  expertise  in  health,  agriculture,  and  educal  inn 
from  which  our  country  program  planners  can  draw.  So  what  we  are 
really  doing  is  creating  more  of  a  parallel. 
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N~ow,  it  is  particularly  important  at  the  mission  level,  at  the  country 
level,  to  encourage  people  to  think  about  these  subjects  as  a  package. 
To  make  the  answer  short,  I  really  feel  it  is  going  to  help  our  efforts 
in  population. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  heard  testimony  earlier  today  that  the  restriction 
on  direct  assistance  to  the  poor  is  in  fact  an  impairment.  Do  you 
feel  that  that  is  the  case? 

Dr.  Herz.  Well,  in  the  beginning  I  said  we  feel  the  new  directions 
legislation,  the  Humphrey  bill,  the  whole  emphasis  on  meeting  basic 
needs  that  appears  in  the  administration's  bill  are  the  best  approach 
to  fostering  development.  They  are  not  synonymous  with  "welfarism." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  in  our  legislation  must  be  inter- 
preted with  a  fair  amount  of  common  sense.  There  are  times  when  it 
is  crucial  to  do  a  rural  electrification  project  or  even  to  dredge  a 
harbor  if  what  you  are  interested  in  is  promoting  food  and  nutrition 
for  the  poor  majority. 

Questions  arise  as  to  which  particular  donor  may  be  best  equipped 
to  do  a  particular  job,  but  I  certainly  think  one  has  to  interpret  legis- 
lation with  common  sense  and  to  work  with  the  Congress  to  fulfill  the 
intent — which  is  to  benefit  poor  people,  to  provide  poor  people  with 
what  they  need  through  such  projects  as  may  be  most  sensible  now. 

In  terms  of  rural  development  projects  that  directly  address  poor 
people's  needs,  health  services  that  really  reach  the  people,  family 
planning  services  that  really  reach  the  people — those  measures  have 
a  welfare  connotation  in  the  sense  that  they  are  providing  goods  and 
services  now  to  poor  people. 

But  they  are  also  crucial  to  enable  those  poor  people  to  work  and 
learn  effectively.  An  LDC  has  to  rely  on  its  people;  the  people  are 
its  most  abundant  resource.  If  those  people  are  to  do  an  effective 
job  of  meeting  their  own  basic  needs  at  some  point,  you  have  to  enable 
them  now  to  be  healthy  enough  and  informed  enough  to  work  and 
learn  effectively. 

Mr.  Grant.  May  I  intervene,  briefly.  There  is  a  problem,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  legislation  that  was  introduced  in  1973  has  been  inter- 
preted too  restrictively  in  some  ways.  This  really  gets  dramatized  if 
you  look  at  Sri  Lanka  right  now.  They  have  a  good  track  record  for 
looking  after  people  and  addressing  their  population  problem.  Their 
real  need  is  in  getting  their  production  up  at  this  stage  to  sustain  the 
level  of  services  that  thev  have  been  providing.  Thev  have  a  major 
dam  project  called  the  Mahaweli  which  will  take  a  river  originating 
in  the  wet  zone  and  divert  it  into  the  dry  zone ;  this  will  provide  farms 
for  some  400,000  families.  Thev  have  a  ceiling  of  one  hectare  to  a 
farmer  so  the  end  result  is  clearly  going  to  benefit  the  little  farmer. 
t  This  is  a  project  that  is  going  to  cost  several  billion  dollars  over 
time.  A  debate  is  on  about  the  extent  to  which  AID  can  get  into  help- 
ing finance  this  project  in  a  country  which  has  a  demonstrated  track 
record  of  concern  for  development  benefit  reaching  the  poor  majority. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  land  that  will  benefit  from  the  irrigation 
will  be  given  only  to  small  farmers.  There  is  a  limit  on  the  holding. 
Some  people  say'  that  AID  shouldn't  be  involved  in  this  project.  I 
consider  it  to  be  clearly  within  the  interest  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Simon.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Luke  Lee  with  the  Office  of 
Population,  Bureau  of  Oceans,  International  Environment,  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs,  the  Department  of  State. 
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Additional  Questions  Asked  of  Dr.  Herz  by  the  Chairman 

Question :  To  what  extent  do  the  development  programs  of  your  Office  facili- 
tate fertility  reduction  in  developing  (recipient)  countries? 

Answer:  My  own  Office's  programs  relate  to  policy  development  in  popula- 
tion, health,  nutrition,  and  education;  we  do  modest  amounts  of  research  and 
analysis.  I  know  this  work  has  influenced  AID  policy,  and  through  that  J  hope 
it  contributes  to  voluntary  fertility  reduction. 

Question :  Do  you  assess  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  your  programs  in. 
terms  of  their  potential  impact  on  fertility,  as  well  as  other  objectives? 

Answer:  One  of  our  responsibilities  is  to  help  the  entire  Agency  do  this  Job, 
which  is  part  of  our  statutory  obligations  under  Section  104d  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

Question:  How  does  the  reorganization  of  AID  encourage  and  promote  the 
role  of  women  in  development? 

Answer:  The  reorganization  provides  for  decentralization  of  this  and  other 
responsibilities  to  field  missions,  with  Washington  coordination  and  guidance 
from  PPC's  Women  in  Development  Office,  in  conjunction  with  Officers  in  other 
Bureaus  especially  charged  with  seeing  that  each  Agency  employee  does  his  or 
her  part  to  promote  the  participation  of  women  in  development. 

Question :  In  most  developing  nations,  especially  those  located  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  basic  health  services  for  rural  inhabitants  are  wholly  inadequate.  One 
consequence  is  high  infant  and  child  mortality  rates. 

Given  these  conditions,  is  it  important  and  advisable  to  provide  a  combina- 
tion of  basic  health  and  family  planning  services? 

Answer :  Yes,  sir,  though  the  extent  to  which  such  services  should  be  delivered 
as  a  package  naturally  varies  with  local  circumstances. 

Question :  What  should  AID  and  other  international  population  assistance 
agencies  do  to  facilitate  this  process? 

Answer:  AID  provides  program  guidance  to  its  Missions  encouraging  integra- 
tion  of  development  projects  and  encourages  collaboration  with  LDC's  for  this 
purpose.  It  supports  research/evaluation  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  this 
approach.  It  assists  LDC  programs  aimed  at  providing  integrated  services  by 
training  personnel  and  providing  key  commodities  and  through  other  forms  of 
support.  And  it  discusses  the  subject  with  LDC  colleagues.  Some  other  donors 
have  similar  efforts. 

Question  :  The  status  of  women  throughout  the  world  is  tied  to  longstanding 
and  varying  cultural  traditions. 

If  fertility  practices  and  perceptions  are  clearly  tied  to  status,  should  and 
how  can  the  U.S. — through  its  population  assistance — initiate  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  status  of  women? 

Answer:  The  U.S.  should  use  some  small  portion  of  its  population  assistance 
to  understand  what  affects  birth  rates — family  planning  services,  socioeconomic 
conditions,  etc. — and  how  these  relate.  Then  development  assistance  as  a  whole 
can  be  designed  with  more  conscious  thought  as  to  how  it  affects  fertility  and 
family  planning  programs  can  be  made  more  appealing.  Thus  far  the  aspects 
of  development  that  most  encourage  smaller  families  seem  to  involve  upgrading 
opportunities  for  women. 

AID's  population  assistance,  like  our  other  development  assistance,  should 
and  can  address  opportunities  for  improving  women  as  our  legislation  requires, 
or  so  I  think.  In  population,  this  involves  not  only  providing  the  fertility  con- 
trol techniques  so  important  for  maternal  and  child  health,  but  also  understand- 
ing how  socio/economic  conditions  may  leave  women  feeling  obliged  to  have 
many  children,  and  how  these  conditions  may  be  changed  to  encourage  voluntary 
family  planning.  All  these  issues  are  tied  closely  together  and  cannot  logically 
be  separated. 

Question  :  By  law,  AID  is  required  to  produce  population  impact  statements 
on  the  potential  impact  of  AID  development  efforts. 

Do  you  believe  these  reports  are  useful  in  the  sense  that  they  provide  guidance 
for  AID  field  activities? 

Answer:  We  are  at  an  early  stage  in  developing  guidance  and  reports  on 
104d.  but  believe  from  field  reaction  that  guidance  is  helpful.  As  to  project 
analysis  related  to  104d,  we  favor  a  selective  approach,  as  my  written  srarcm.'i:' 
and  that  of  Dr.  Shakow  discuss,  so  that  we  concentrate  our  effort  where  it 
makes  most  sense. 

Question  :  What  kinds  of  outside  consultants  do  you  call  upon  to  make  these 
assessments? 
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Answer:  Again,  we  are  at  an  early  stage,  but  we  look  for  competent  people 
•who  understand  the  fertility  influence  of  various  aspects  of  development 
(particularly  women's  opportunities)  and  who  can  work  effectively  in  develop- 
ment countries.  These  include  economists,  anthropologists,  health  specialists, 
private-organization  specialists,  and  the  like. 

Question :  The  General  Accounting  Office  has  recently  released  (April  5)  a 
report  entitled  Reducing  Population  Growth  through  Social  and  Economic 
Change  in  Developing  Countries:  A  New  Direction  for  U.S.  Assistance.  The 
Report  is  highly  critical  of  some  aspects  of  AID's  population  programs.  For 
example : 

"Despite  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  to  interrelate  and  integrate 
development  and  population  assistance  to  developing  countries,  AID  appears  to 
have  segregated  these  forms  of  assistance  *  *  *  AID  has  made  little  effort  or 
progress  in  the  use  of  development  programs  to  influence  fertility."  (p.  86) 

The  Report  states  that  "AID's"  program  appears  to  have  been  inflexibly 
structured  and  focused  on  family  planning  services,  "with  up  to  75  percent 
of  all  population  assistance  between  1965  and  1975  being  spent  on  family  plan- 
ning activities  (including  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  contraceptives), 
while  only  4  percent  of  expenditures  have  been  for  projects  that  might  help 
clarify  the  determinants  of  fertility — why  people  choose  to  have  or  not  to 
have  children. 

If  you  were  responsible  for  deciding  AID's  allocation  of  funds,  how  would  you 
change  those  priorities  if  at  all? 

Answer :  I  believe  in  the  Agency's  population  policy  as  enunciated  in  our 
policy  paper  on  population  (the  Population  Analysis  Paper)  and,  indeed,  as 
Congress  has  amended  our  legislation  by  adding  Section  104d.  Our  early  guid- 
ance on  104d  seems  sound  but  needs  elaborating.  Generally,  the  question  before 
us  now  is  how  best  to  follow  through.  In  my  view,  we  should  devote  an  addi- 
tional $5-10  million  annually  to  high  quality  fertility  determinants  research, 
"project  design,"  and  other  efforts  to  put  into  practice  what  we  already  know 
about  fertility  determinants. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  LUKE  LEE,  OFFICE  OF  POPULATION,  BUREAU 
OF  OCEANS,  INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  639.] 

"Dr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Population.  I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  speak  before 
you  on  the  important  subject  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action 
and  human  rights. 

The  Plan  of  Action  represents  a  consensus  among  135  governments 
meeting  in  Bucharest  in  1974.  Despite  their  divergent  ideologies  and 
politico-economic  systems,  these  countries  were  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  as  difficult  and  sensitive  a  subject  as  population  which  in  it- 
self is  a  remarkable  feat. 

If  there  is  a  single  dominant  theme  throughout  the  Plan  of  Action, 
it  is  the  need  to  accord  absolute  respect  for  human  rights  even  in  the 
•face  of  conflicting  national  policy.  This  elevation  of  human  rights 
over  national  sovereignty  marks  a  gigantic  step  forward  in  interna- 
tional relations  hitherto  constrained  by  the  narrow  approach  of  tradi- 
tional international  law. 

Tf  we  accept  the  definition  of  Prof.  Humphrey  Waldock,  who  is 
now  a  judge  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  that  human  rights 
sire  "rights  which  attach  to  all  human  beings  equally,  whatever 
their  nationality,"  and  if  we  accept  that  the  economic  and  social  com- 
ponents of  human  rights  are  just  as  important  as  their  civil  and  polit- 
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ical  counterparts,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  population  prob- 
lems are  in  essence  human  rights  problems. 

What  are  these  population  problems,  and  by  what  means  can  they 
be  resolved?  They  include :  Illiteracy,  to  be  resolved  by  the  fulfillment 
of  the  right  to  education  including  compulsory  education;  malnutri- 
tion, by  the  right  to  food ;  lack  of  medical  care,  by  the  right  to  health ; 
unemployment,  by  the  right  to  work;  lack  of  old  age  support,  by  the 
right  to  social  security;  over-population  or  under-population,  by  the 
right  to  the  knowledge  and  means  of  family  planning. 

In  short,  family  planning  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  a  means 
to  enable  people  to  enjoy  all  the  basic  human  rights  mentioned  above. 

Contrary  to  the  oft-held  belief  that  human  rights  is  a  dull  and 
theoretical  subject  with  no  practical  value  in  terms  of  population 
issues,  let  me  give  two  specific  examples  of  how  innovative  approaches 
to  human  rights  can  indeed  have  significant  impact  on  population. 

To  fulfill  the  right  to  the  knowledge  of  family  planning,  for  ex- 
ample, the  municipal  government  of  Cagayan  de  Oro  in  Mindanao, 
the  Philippines,  adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  every  couple  to  un- 
dergo family  planning  counseling  before  receiving  a  marriage  license. 
Before  long,  more  than  200  other  municipal  governments  in  the 
Philippines  adopted  similar  ordinances.  In  1976,  the  Philippine 
Government  made  this  requirement  a  nationwide  law.  I  understand 
that  several  other  countries  are  now  attempting  to  do  the  same. 

In  1973,  a  new  labor  code  was  adopted  in  the  Philippines  to  further 
the  right  to  the  means  of  practicing  family  planning.  Under  this 
law,  any  factory  or  establishment  employing  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  workers,  must  automatically  offer  family  planning  services 
in  its  health  clinics.  Up  until  then,  a  worker,  even  if  very  highly 
motivated  toward  family  planning,  could  go  to  a  clinic  only  with 
great  difficulty  because  clinics  were  open  only  during  the  working 
hours,  and  were  Closed  on  weekends.  By  having  the  clinics  on-site  and 
available  on  company  time,  workers  were  greatly  facilitated  in  their 
use  of  family  planning  services. 

At  the  end  of  1976,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  Philippines  was 
able  to  announce  that,  out  of  2,400  family  planning  clinics  existing 
throughout  the  Philippines,  more  than  1,000  had  been  created  as  a 
result  of  this  new  labor  law. 

This  goes  to  show  the  practicability  of  human  rights.  It  also  goes 
to  show  that  if  you  convert  a  physician  to  family  planning,  he  might 
open  up  a  clinic  of  limited  usefulness,  but  if  you  convert  a  legislator 
or  policy  maker  to  family  planning,  he  will  open  not  one.  but  1.000 
highly  useful  clinics — which  is  why  I  sit  in  awe  of  you  gentlemen  this 
morning. 

This  also  explains  the  indispensability  of  having  the  commitment  of 
government  leaders — from  the  very  highest  to  the  very  lowest — if 
a  nationwide  family  planning  program  is  to  succeed. 

A  number  of  success  stories  on  family  planning  programs  have 
appeared — in  Sri  Lanka,  in  Indonesia,  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China — and  in  every  one  of  these  cases  }7ou  will  note  the  strong  rom- 
mitment  of  government  leaders  at  all  levels. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  time,  I  wish  in  the  few  minutes  remain- 
ing to  me  to  summarize  the  nature  of  government  obligations  imposed 
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by  human  rights.  In  this  context,  there  are  three  specific  obligations 
which  wc.  all  must  recognize. 

The  first  is  the  obligation  to  allow  the  individual  to  exercise  the 
right  of  free  choice.  This  encompasses,  among  other  things,  the  right 
to  privacy,  the  right  to  freedom  of  conscience,  the  right  to  freedom 
of  religion — which  implies  the  separation  of  church  from  state,  law 
from  dogma— and  the  right  to  family  planning,  including  access  to 
contraception  and  voluntary  sterilization  as  well  as  the  use  of  para- 
medicals  to  prescribe  pills  and  insert  of  IUDs.  In  regard  to  this  point, 
it  is  surprising  how  many  countries  even  now  continue  to  forbid — 
by  law — the  advertisement,  importation  or  even  use  of  contraceptives. 

The  second  obligation  is  to  regulate  the  individual's  legal  status  so 
as  to  ensure  complete  equality  between  men  and  women,  to  accord 
equal  status  for  all  children  by  removing  discrimination  against  so- 
called  "illegitimacy,"  to  regulate  child  labor  and  women  labor,  to 
prescribe  rules  for  marriage  and  divorce  including  the  setting  of  the 
minimum  of  age  of  marriage  and  the  restricting  of  the  practice  of 
polygamy. 

The  third  obligation  is  to  enable  the  individual  to  exercise,  through 
the  use  of  government  resources,  his  rights  pertaining  to  education, 
health  services — including  family  planning — food  and  nutrition, 
housing,  social  security  and  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  of  these  two  types  of  government  activity 
required  for  the  fulfillment  of  human  rights  are  practically  without 
cost  to  anyone.  A  government  does  not  have  to  spend  all  money  to 
change  the  legal  status  of  the  people  under  its  jurisdiction.  Likewise, 
a  government  does  not  have  to  spend  any  money  to  allow  people  to  do 
what  they  want  to  do  in  the  realm  of  family  planning.  Only  the  third 
type  of  government  activity,  which  is  bound  up  with  problems  of 
development  as  a  whole,  necessitates  an  expenditure  or  reallocation  of 
resources — a  particularly  difficult  task  if  the  resources  available  to 
the  government  are  already  strained. 

The  high  degree  of  economy  with  which  the  first  two  types  of  gov- 
ernment obligations  can  be  discharged  does  not  suggest,  however,  that 
either  of  them  is  less  important  than  the  third.  Nor  does  the  lack  of 
cost  imply  that  these  obligations  have  already  been  widely  carried 
out.  The  removal  of  sex  discrimination,  for  example,  ranks  among 
the  most  important  of  human  rights'  goals,  but  actual  legal  reforms 
have  been  slow  and  ineffective. 

Surprisingly  enough,  most  programs  to  date  have  emphasized  the 
third  category  of  activity  requiring  massive  financial  input,  including 
foreign  aid.  Mr.  James  P.  Grant  has  just  mentioned  the  figure  of  $20 
billion  as  being  needed  over  and  above  funds  now  available  for  family 
planning.  Might  it  not  be  time  for  governments  seeking  international 
assistance  in  population  matters  to  simultaneously  undertake  the  first 
two  categories  of  activity  as  self-help  measures,  given  the  fact  that 
these  involve  so  little  cost? 

It  should  be  remembered  that  without  self-help,  no  family  planning 
program  can  ever  succeed;  indeed,  the  fulfillment  of  human  rights 
is  always  essentially  a  matter  of  self-help. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Lee. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Simon.  You  said  there  are  many  countries — I'm  not  quoting 
you  directly — which  have  serious  restrictions  on  contraceptive  serv- 
ices and  promotions.  How  many  countries  are  there?  Also,  can  you 
give  me  a  few  examples  of  those  restrictions. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  would  be  happy  to.  I  just  came  back  last  weekend  from 
Brazil,  where  the  importation  of  contraceptives,  for  example,  is  pro- 
hibited. Consequently,  the  pill  has  to  be  manufactured  locally  at  a 
much  higher  cost.  In  the  case  of  the  IUD,  there  is  no  domestic  manu- 
facturing in  Brazil;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
importation  of  IUDs. 

As  a  result  of  such  factors,  Brazilian  family  planning  programs 
to  date  have  been  rather  ineffective.  BEMFAM,  for  example,  has 
concluded  agreements  with  four  state  governments  and  many  munic- 
ipal governments  to  distribute  pills  in  the  northeast  areas.  I  visited 
a  dozen  clinics  there,  but  reliance  on  pills  alone,  as  all  family  planners 
would  agree,  cannot  provide  an  adequate  long-term  solution.  The  use 
of  pills  requires  a  very  high,  sustained  motivation  by  women,  while 
the  IUD,  once  it  is  inserted,  remains  effective  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  The  irony  of  the  situation  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  come  out  officially  in  favor  of  family  plan- 
ning as  a  basic  human  right — starting  with  the  pronouncement  of 
Brazilian  delegation  at  the  World  Population  Conference  in  1074, 
followed  by  the  statements  of  President  Geisel  in  Mexico  in  January 
1978,  and  of  General  Figueiredo  earlier  this  month,  who  is  likely  to 
be  the  next  president.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  laws  continue  both 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  contraceptives  and  to  restrict  their  use. 
Let  me  cite  briefly  one  other  case,  that  of  the  Francophone  African 
countries.  Almost  all  of  them  continue  to  retain  the  1920  French  anti- 
contraceptive  or  rather  pro-natalist,  law  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  contraceptives  and  even  the  dissemination  of  birth  control  or  fam- 
ily planning  information. 

These  are  just  two  very  broad  examples  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  many  countries  on  family  planning. 

Mr*  Simon.  Is  anyone  working  internally  to  modify  that  policy  in 
those  countries? 

Dr.  Lee.  There  are  a  number  of  intergovernmental  and  private 
organizations  working  on  the  matter.  Among  them  are  the  IPPF  and 
its  affiliated  family  planning  associations,  which  are  attempting  to 
change  various  restrictive  laws  gradually  through  the  establishment 
of  legal  committees  attached  to  these  associations.  I  niyself  have 
served  as  a  consultant  on  law  and  population  for  the  IPPF  and  have 
participated  in  starting  a  number  of  programs  and  enlisting  lawyers 
to  work  toward  the  liberalization  of  laws  in  regard  to  family 
planning. 

Air.  Sciieuer.  It  was  only  as  recently  as  1965  that  the  Congress 
finally  eliminated  the  Anthony  Comstock  laws,  dated  from  the  last 
century,  which  prohibited  the  importation  as  well  as  the  mailing  and 
interstate  commerce  of  contraceptive  information  and  devices. 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Sciieuer.  Dr.  Lee,  I  am  absolutely  fascinated  by  that  list  of 
categories  of  basic  human  rights  which  you  enumerate  and  have 
adverted  to,  on  pages  4  and  5  of  your  testimony. 

We  talk  about  the  various  elements  of  a  quality  of  life  index, 
we  mention  education,  work,  and  especially  the  status  of  women.  You 
have  listed  them  here  and  have  a  route  for  them  in  some  kind  of  inter- 
national document  which  I  didn't  know  existed. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  compiling  some  kind  of  an  index  for  the 
status  of  women,  we  could  route  each  of  them  through  a  U.N.  docu- 
ment to  which  the  whole  developing  world  as  well  as  the  developed 
world  would  be  obligated  to  respond. 

It  should  be  quite  easy  for  us  to  put  together  a  list  of  items  that 
make  up  an  index  on  the  qualify  of  life,  the  basic  human  rights  and 
the  status  of  women,  which  would  then  be  acceptable  to  the  developing 
world.  I  wonder  what  you  would  suggest  as  the  process  by  which  we 
could  make  the  effectuation  of  these  rights  part  of  the  basic  develop- 
mental process  in  the  developing  world. 

It  does  place  us  in  an  awkward  position  for  the  West  to  give  the 
developing  world  a  list,  or  for  America,  the  World  Bank,  or  Mr. 
McNamara  to  give  them  a  list. 

How  can  the  concept  of  population  be  integrated  into  the  develop- 
ment process,  whatever  the  source  of  the  aid,  whethpr  it  is  bilaterally 
from  the  United  States  or  from  the  World  Bank,  UNFPA,  UNIDO, 
WHO,  or  UNESCO?  All  of  these  elements  are  part  of  the  back- 
ground from  which  that  aid  is  given  and  part  of  a  standard  of  devel- 
opment conduct,  let  us  say,  that  they  are  expected  to  live  up  to 
because  they  themselves  have  established  it. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  fully  agree  with  your  suggestion  that  the  14  human 
rights  relevant  to  population  enumerated  in  various  fora  could  lend 
themselves  to  the  formulation  of  an  index,  and  I  think  the  index  would 
probably  be  more  inclusive  than  the  three  specific  elements  which  Mr. 
Grant  defined  earlier. 

I  think  that  one  way  to  apply  the  index  would  be  to  see  what 
percentage  of  the  population  of  a  country  has  been  accorded  or  denied 
each  of  the  14  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled,  as  for  example,  the 
right  to  work,  the  right  to  freedom  from  hunger,  the  right  to  educa- 
tion, and  so  on.  This  could  be  done  either  positively  or  negatively,  as 
a  kind  of  quality  of  life  index. 

Now,  to  turn  to  your  question  about  how  to  integrate  these  human 
rights  into  development  planning,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  report  pro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  UNFPA  by  a  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Ernst  Michanek  of  Sweden  to  review  how  the  UNFPA  should  con- 
duct its  programs.  T  included  the  committee's  recommendations  on 
page  24  of  mv  written  testimonv,  but  was  not  able  to  reproduce  its 
entire  report  because  of  the  limitation  of  space.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  made  in  the  report  is  that  there  should  be  very  close  coordina- 
tion among  UNFPA,  UNDP  and  UNEP.  I  would  suggest  that 
UNDP,  for  example,  before  approving  a  project,  should  take  into 
account  its  potential  impact  on  population  problems,  parti cularlv  on 
the  14  human  rights.  The  same  holds  true  with  respect  to  the  UNEP. 
Unfortunately,  to  date,  each  of  these  organizations  has  been  wary 
about  stepping  on  the  toes  of  the  other  organizations,  and  their  activ- 
ities therefore  continue  to  be  rather  compartmentalized. 
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I  think  that  suggestions  by  your  committee  concerning  the  need 
for  close  coordination  among  these  three  organizations  might  well 
have  a  catalytic  effect. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Well,  you  have  given  us  a  mission  and  we  are  very 
happy  to  accept  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  your 
Office  of  Population  has  been  given  the  mandate  of  monitoring  popu- 
lation activities,  and  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  diplomatic 
initiatives  in  these  areas.  Can  you  tell  us  just  a  little  bit  about  what 
you  do  to  fulfill  that  mandate,  how  many  people  you  have,  what  your 
activities  are?  There  are  those  of  us  who  don't  know  about  it. 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  I  would  be  very  happy  to.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  an  overall  division  of  labor  between  the  office  of  Ambassador  Green, 
the  coordinator  of  population,  and  mine,  in  that  Ambassador  Green 
is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  Government  wide  policies — in- 
volving not  only  the  State  Department,  but  also  HEW,  Labor,  Agri- 
culture, and  so  on — whereas  the  Office  of  Population  Affairs,  under 
my  direction,  is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  State  Department's 
own  policy  matters. 

When  I  joined  the  State  Department  last  November,  one  of  my  first- 
tasks  was  to  put  together  a  document  defining  the  responsibilities, 
objectives,  and  plan  of  action  of  the  Office  of  Population  Affair?.  I 
would  be  happy  to  provide  copies  of  this  document  to  all  members  of 
the  committee.  There  are  so  many  activities  proposed  for  my  office 
that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  describe  them  all  to  you. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Excuse  me.  Are  these  just  proposed  activities  or 
have  you  done  some  of  these  things? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  activities  I  am  referring  to  comprise  the  plan  of 
action  which  we  are  actually  implementing. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  You  are  implementing  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  we  are  implementing.  For  example,  one  such  activity 
is  to  involve  regional  development  banks  actively  in  population  and 
family  planning  matters.  Until  now,  the  WTorld  Bank  has  undertaken 
some  work  on  population  matters,  but  it  continues  to  loan  money  at  a 
rather  high  interest  rate  and  requires  repayment  in  hard  currency — 
points  on  which  regional  development  banks  have  greater  flexibility. 

The  Inter- American  Development  Bank  here  in  Washington,  for 
example,  is  able  to  give  soft  loans  to  certain  countries  at  one  percent 
interest,  repayable  after  a  long  grace  period  in  the  same  rate  as  that 
of  the  original  loan  (with  maintenance  of  value  in  terms  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars). It  also  has  a  trust  fund  of  over  $500  million  earmarked  for 
social  development  purposes.  Given  these  facts,  it  would  seem  logical 
to  try  to  encourage  the  Bank  to  go  into  the  population  and  family 
planning  field  which,  after  all,  is  integrally  connected  with  socioeco- 
nomic development — which  the  Bank  was  established  to  further. 
During  the  last  few  weeks,  I  visited  the  representatives  of  the  Bank 
in  Guatemala.  Colombia,  and  Brazil,  and  brought  up  these  same  ideas 
with  each  of  them. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Just  a  couple  more  questions,  if  T  may.  Dr.  Loe. 
You  mentioned  something  that  sounded  very  intriguing  about  sug- 
gesting to  the  regional  banks,  I  guess  it  was,  some  useful  applications 
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for  some  of  the  money  they  have.  Are  you  having  any  success  with 
that?  How  are  you  going  about  trying  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Lee.  I'm  sorry.  Would  you  please  repeat  your  question? 

Mr.  Beilenson.  You  were  speaking,  I  think,  about  some  of  the 
regional  banks  and  some  of  the  money  they  have  and  some  very 
interesting  suggestions  that  you  had  as  to  how  they  could  put  that 
money  to  use.  Have  you  had  any  success  with  that?  How  are  you 
going  about  trying  to  get  them  to  come  around  to  your  point  of  view? 

Dr.  Lee.  All  the  country  representatives  of  the  IDB  with  whom 
I  have  talked  are  very  supportive  of  the  idea.  Mr.  William  Ellis,  who 
is  the  representative  in  Brazil,  will  be  coming  to  Washington  in  the 
next  2  weeks  and  we  plan  to  have  further  discussions  on  the  matter. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Ralph  Dungan  has  written  a  very  long  memorandum 
to  the  Bank's  President  urging  greater  involvement  by  the  Bank  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Urging  greater  involvement  of  the  Bank  in  what? 
Dr.  Lee.  In  population  and  family  planning  work. 
Mr.  Sciieuer.  He  is  the  president,  is  he  not? 

Dr.  Lee.  No,  sir,  he  is  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  bank.  The 
Bank's  president  is  a  Mexican,  a  Mr.  Antonio  Ortiz  Mera.  The  execu- 
tive vice  president  is  an  American,  Mr.  Sternfeld.  Then  there  are  some 
board  of  executive  directors,  some  of  whom  represent  several  countries 
together. 

One  of  the  major  constraints  characterizing  the  existing  loan  policy 
of  the  Bank  is  that  the  Bank  will  lend  money  only  for  construction 
and  fixed  assets.  Consequently,  in  Guatemala  for  example,  there  are 
a  lot  of  health  clinics  in  rural  areas,  but  very  few  people  to  staff  them. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Guatemala  Government  has  not  been  able  to 
provide  sufficient  counterpart  funds  to  train  the  necessary  personnel. 
So,  if  the  Bank  were  able  to  relax  its  rules  and  loan  money  not  only 
for  construction,  but  also  for  operational  purposes,  I  think  the  posi- 
tive effect  would  be  much  greater. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  How  many  people  are  in  your  Office  of  Population  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  Four  professionals  altogether,  including  myself. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Are  you  in  charge  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Phyllis  Piotrow  

Mr.  Scheuer.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 
Mr.  Simon.  We  recognize  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Thank  you.  I  am,  again,  referring  back  to  this  list 
of  14  points  on  the  "human  rights  of  women"  question.  Have  countries 
of  the  developing  world  already  signed  on  the  line  as  obligated  in 
some  kind  of  international  document  with  respect  to  these  rights? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  the  developing  countries  have  obligated  themselves 
to  fulfill  14:  human  rights  through  a  number  of  documents  or  instru- 
ments which  they  have  signed  or  adhered  to. 

Foremost,  of  course,  is  the  U.N.  Charter.  Under  articles  55  and  56, 
all  members  "pledge"  themselves  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Na- 
tions in  promoting  universal  respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rights.  This  of  course  is  the  most  legally  binding  document  possible 
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because  the  U.N.  Charter  prevails  over  any  other  conflicting  agree- 
ments or  treaties,  whether  concluded  before  or  after  the  Charter's 
ratification.  Second,  you  have  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  of  1948,  the  Teheran  Proclamation  of  Human  Rights  of  1968, 
the  United  Nations  Proclamation  of  Social  Progress  and  Develop- 
ment of  1969,  and  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  reached  by 
consensus  among  135  countries  at  Bucharest  in  1974. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  On  page  4  of  your  appendix,  I  guess.  Then,  you  have 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  then  the  Internationa] 
Convenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights;  the  Declaration  on  the 
Elimination  of  Discrimination  Against  Women;  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  and  the  International  Convenant  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Cultural  Rights;  and  the  International  Convenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

And  then  on  page  24 — that  is  just  a  little  unclear  to  me — at  the 
bottom  of  "iv,"  this  is  the  fourteenth  right. 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  right  to  social,  economic  and  legal  reforms  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  above  rights.  Now,  that  is  really  the  clincher. 
Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You  say  this  right  flows  logically  from  the  fact  that 
human  rights  are  ipso  facto  legal  rights,  entailing  legal  obligations 
on  the  part  of  governments  to  undertake  the  necessary  reforms  to 
conform  with  such  rights. 

As  a  lawyer,  could  you  explain  to  me  how  human  rights  get  to 
be  ipso  facto  legal  rights,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  are  legally  en- 
forceable, but  in  the  sense  that  the  developing  world  would  accept 
them  as  obligations  that  they  have  freely  entered  into  and  not  per- 
ceived as  obligations  imposed  upon  them  as  an  unacceptable  type  of 
linkage. 

Dr.  Lee.  That  is  an  extremely  important  question,  and — to  be 
frank — one  for  which  I  have  not  included  as  much  material  as  I 
would  have  liked. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Would  vou  like  to  submit  an  extra  statement  on 
that? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Because  I  think  we  are  really  getting  to  the  nitty- 
gritty  here  and  if  you  can  show  us  that  the  developing  nations  haw 
really  agreed  to  these  obligations  and  that  they  aren't  something  wo 
are  demanding  they  live  up  to,  I  think  that  is  going  to  make  the 
job  of  making  them  a  reality  much  easier  and  simpler. 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  next  question  is:  What  are  the  processes  by 
which  the  acceptance  of  these  rights  and  agreement  to  live  up  to  them 
in  tangible,  practical,  real  ways  would  be  fed  into  the  grant-making, 
or  contract-making  process,  both  through  our  own  bilateral  programs 
and  through  such  international  agencies  as  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  WTorld  Bank,  the  IMF,  and  the  whole  consoli- 
dation of  U.N.  grant-making  and  loan-making  agencies?  How  do  we 
feed  it  into  the  process  so  that  it  really  becomes  a  functioning  part 
of  the  environment  in  which  these  programs  are  designed  and 
-administered? 
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Dr.  Lee.  On  the  multilateral  level,  ideally  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  its  subsidiary  bodies  like  the  Popula- 
tion Commission  and  the  Commission  of  Human  Rights  ought  to  be 
actively  involved  in  the  analysis  of  these  rights  working  toward  their 
dissemination  and  fulfillment,  and  integrating  them  in  all  develop- 
mental projects.  However,  to  date,  very  little  has  been  done,  unfor- 
tunately. In  fact,  there  is  currently  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Population  Commission  ought  to  continue  in  existence  at  all.  If  it 
should  continue  as  a  viable  entity,  I  think  the  U.S.  Government  per- 
haps should  try  to  urge  it  to  look  more  closely  into  these  human 
rights  questions. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Xations  has  been 
concerned  until  recently  almost  exclusively  with  civil  and  political 
rights;  and  again,  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  also  to  be  reminded  that  human  rights  include  not  only  civil 
and  political  but  equally  economic  and  social  rights. 

With  the  support  of  your  committee,  our  office  will  do  our  utmost 
to  work  toward  these  goals. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  bilateral  channels  through  which  these 
14-  human  rights  could  be  made  the  subject  of  collaborative  efforts 
with  other  countries.  For  example,  the  United  States  and  Egypt  have 
established  a  joint  working  group  on  health  cooperation.  Under  this 
joint  working  group  there  is  a  subgroup  on  family  planning.  In  view 
of  President  Sadat's  concern  over  population  growth  rates  and  mal- 
distribution, shouldn't  the  joint  working  group  be  more  actively  in- 
volved in  family  planning?  I  think  they  should.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  group  will  be  in  early  June,  and  I  have  tried  very  hard  but  in  vain 
to  have  the  U.S.  delegation — which  is  led  by  HEW — raise  the  family 
planning  issue. 

Mr.  Schetjer.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Lee. 

Dr.  Phyllis  Piotrow  is  Executive  Director  of  the  Population  Crisis 
Committee,  and  is  one  of  the  people  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
this  select  committee  through  her  quiet  "behind-the-scenes" 
leadership. 

Additional  Questions  Asked  of  Dr.  Lee  by  the  Chairman 

Question  1 :  The  State  Department  Office  of  Population  is  charged  with  the 
mandate  of  monitoring  population  activities  and  assistance  and  assisting  in  the 
development  of  diplomatic  initiatives  in  these  areas. 

What  has  your  office  done  to  implement  this  mandate? 

Answer :  The  process  of  monitoring  population  activities  and  assistance  and 
that  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  diplomatic  intiatives  in  these  areas  are 
in  practice  tightly  interwoven,  and  to  separate  them  risks  the  danger  of  over- 
simplification. However,  in  the  interest  of  clarity,  I  will  deal  with  them  indi- 
vidually here,  beginning  with  the  matter  of  monitoring. 

The  Office  of  Population  Affairs  which  I  head  carries  out  its  mandate  to 
monitor  population  activities  and  assistance  in  different  ways,  depending  on 
the  degree  of  opportunity  for  positive  input  offered  by  a  particular  situation. 

On  the  simplest  and  most  passive  level,  we  keep  track  of  a  large  quantity  of 
literature,  ranging  from  scientific  material  on  such  matters  as  birth  control 
techniques,  through  inspection,  audit  and  evaluation  reports,  to  diplomatic  cable 
traffic.  The  sources  of  this  material  are  as  varied  as  its  contents.  A  large  portion 
is  from  the  United  Nations'  regular  component  elements,  such  as  ECOSOC  and 
its  agencies.  (We  naturally  pay  particular  attention  to  the  activities  of  the 
UNFPA  and  the  UN  Population  Commission. )  A  considerable  amount  originates 


witb  private  voluntary  organizations,  such  as  the  IPPF,  the  Population  Council 
and  the  Pathfinder  Fund.  In  addition,  a  great  deal  comes  from  within  the  U.S. 
Government  itself,  and  includes  reports  issued  by  other  agencies  such  as  the 
GAO.  It  also  includes  AID  reports,  both  programmatic  and  fiscal,  as  well  as 
communications  on  regular  AID  business  and  current  airgram  and  cable  traffic 
between  Washington  and  our  Missions  overseas. 

On  a  more  active  level,  we  are  able  to  combine  monitoring  functions  with 
participation  in  the  case  of  certain  types  of  processes.  Thus,  we  sit  in  on  AID's 
program  and  budget  reviews  and  not  only  observe  the  proceedings  but  also  offer 
suggestions  and  policy  guidance  as  appropriate. 

Finally,  when  possible,  we  monitor  activities  on-site  through  visits  to  countries 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  population  effort.  I  myself  have  recently  returned 
from  a  familiarization  trip  to  Latin  America  and  plan  another  such  trip  to 
Africa  shortly.  Visits  of  this  kind  allow  conversations  with  all  elements  involved 
in  the  field,  including  Embassy  and  AID  Mission  personnel,  UN  and  private 
voluntary  organization  representatives,  host  government  officials,  and — last  but 
certainly  not  least —  the  people  whom  we  are  trying  to  help.  Again,  in  this 
context,  monitoring  is  not  a  one-way  street,  for  we  are  able  to  offer  our  views 
in  exchange  for  those  of  others. 

Monitoring,  in  itself,  is  necessary,  but  is  obviously  insufficient  to  fulfill  the 
basic  responsibilities  of  my  office — even  when  combined  with  participation  of 
the  kind  mentioned  above.  In  fact,  it  is  really  of  value  only  insofar  as  it  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  the  development  of  more  realistic  policies  or  of  more  effective 
means  of  policy  implementation.  In  my  office,  such  development  usually  means 
the  preparation  of  diplomatic  initiatives  to  be  used  in  different  ways  in  a  wide 
range  of  fora. 

The  most  unique  and  effective  channel  which  the  Department  can  employ  in 
developing  its  initiatives  in  population  activities  and  assistance  is  its  system 
of  diplomatic  Missions  throughout  the  world.  These  Missions  are  inevitably  the 
principal  partners  in  our  effort  to  assure  that  U.S.  population  policy  is  appro- 
priately reflected  in  the  actual  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

•  A  rather  dramatic  illustration  of  our  means  of  operation  in  this  context  is 
provided  by  a  cable  drafted  by  my  office  which  was  recently  sent  out  by  Secre- 
tary Vance  and  AID  Administrator  Gilligan  to  our  Ambassadors  in  75  countries 
with  food/population  imbalances.  The  cable  requested  that  the  Ambassadors 
pursue  and  report  on  a  continuing  dialogue  with  the  top  host  country  leadership 
regarding  the  need  .to  deal  more  effectively  with  food/population  problems.  The 
Ambasadors  were  urged  to  suggest  joint  exploration  of  ways  to  bring  host 
country's  supply  of  and  demand  for  food  into  balance,  and  to  point  out  that 
any  approach  which  ignored  control  of  population  growth  would  provide  at 
most  a  temporary  or  partial  solution.  Responses  from  the  field  which  have  been 
received  so  far  indicate  that  the  cable  struck  a  responsive  chord  at  most  posts 
and  resulted  in  direct  action  by  a  majority  of  Ambassadors  and  their  staffs. 

Encouragement  of  Mission  initiatives  by  the  Office  is  not  limited  to  written 
communications.  We  participate  in  the  preparation  and.  when  possible,  in  the 
presentation  of  suggestions  and  plans  for  action  to  Ambassadors  and  other 
key  Mission  personnel  when  they  are  in  Washington  for  consultations  or  when 
Office  personnel  visit  them  at  post.  I  myself  was  able  to  discuss  such  matters 
with  several  of  our  Chiefs  of  Mission  during  a  recent  visit  to  Latin  America, 
and  plan  to  do  so  again  during  an  upcoming  trip  to  Africa. 

We  also  work  to  encourage  constructive  diplomatic  actions  outside  of  Mission 
channels,  frequently  through  the  preparation  (both  on  request  and  on  our  own 
initiative)  of  position  and  briefing  papers  on  population  issues.  These  country- 
specific  materials  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  President.  Vice  President. 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  U.S.  leaders  during  their  visits  abroad  or  during 
the  visits  of  foreign  dignitaries  here.  Similarly,  we  prepare  papers  for  the  use 
of  American  delegations  to  international  meetings  and  conferences.  Recent 
efforts  have  included  papers  for  the  President's  visits  to  Nigeria.  Brazil.  India 
and  Liberia;  for  the  Vice  President's  trips  to  Mexico  and  the  Philippines:  for 
the  Secretary's  trip  to  Mexico:  for  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Group 
for  Egypt :  and  for  the  visits  to  Washington  of  President  Sadat  of  Egypt,  Presi- 
dent Senghor  of  Senegal  and  Prime  Minister  Desai  of  India. 

Further,  we  have  been  active  both  in  supporting  and  in  helping  to  carry  out 
multilateral  initiatives,  among  them  Law  and  Population  Projects  of  the  type 
encouraged  by  the  UN  World  Population  Conference  held  in  Bucharest  in  1974. 
The  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  adopted  by  the  r-onferoneo  accords  "high 
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priority"  to  the  "review  and  analysis  of  national  and  international  laws  which 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  population  factors"  (para.  78(h)).  Since  legal 
reforms  of  the  kind  envisioned  here  are  essential  to  removing  obstacles  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  family  planning  (as  well  as  to  enhance  the  well-being 
of  the  individual),  this  office  has  been  providing  support  to  the  establishment 
of  Law  and  Population  Projects  in  countries  where  such  projects  do  not  yet 
exist,  while  carrying  out  backstopping  activities  on  a  continuing  basis  with 
regard  to  projects  already  established. 

Similarly,  we  are  now  involved  in  support  for  the  1979  "International  Year 
of  the  Child"  (IYC)  proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations.  It  is  to  be  the  occasion 
for  a  systematic  global  compilation  and  review  of  laws  governing  the  rights  of 
the  child.  This  process  should  be  followed  by  legal  reform  in  light  of  human 
rights  principles,  so  that  each  child  will  in  the  future  be  born  wanted — wanted 
by  the  parents  in  the  sense  that  the  birth  will  not  have  been  accidental  and  by 
the  society  in  the  sense  that  adequate  food,  education,  health  care,  job  oppor- 
tunities and  other  essentials  will  be  available  to  the  child.  We  are  currently 
attempting  to  assist  in  the  exploration  of  funding  possibilities  for  the  project, 
which  has  been  officially  supported  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  May  1978 
UNICEP  Executive  Board  meeting.  We  are  also  investigating  what  assistance 
we  may  be  able  to  provide  to  the  convening  of  a  global  IYC  conference  as  a 
follow-up  to  this  project. 

Because  population  and  family  planning  efforts  are  pursued  not  only  by  gov- 
ernmental and  intergovernmental  entities  but  also — and  on  a  very  significant 
scale — by  quasi-official  and  private  organizations,  our  initiatives  must  extend 
beyond  the  narrowly  defined  diplomatic  sphere  if  they  are  to  have  maximum 
effect. 

One  recent  target  of  this  type  of  activity  has  been  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Although  the  World  Bank  has  been  active  for  some  time  in  grant- 
ing loans  for  population  projects  in  developing  countries,  the  various  regional 
banks — despite  their  greater  familiarity  with  specific  regions  and  their  greater 
ability  to  provide  soft  loans — have  not  yet  followed  suit.  We  have  been  encour- 
aging the  IDB  to  do  so  through  approaches  made  both  to  its  headquarters  in 
Washington  and  to  its  field  offices  in  Latin  America. 

We  also  work  together  with  private  voluntary  organizations  in  generating 
initiatives  of  various  types.  Currently,  we  are  cooperating  with  the  World 
Population  Society  in  planning  an  October  1978  conference  in  Manila  which 
will  stress  the  value  of  rural  village  leadership  in  family  planning  programs. 
It  is  our  intention  that  this  event  will  lead  to  the  recognition  by  foreign  govern- 
ments that  no  population  program  can  be  successful  without  community  partici- 
pation or  social  mobilization,  and  that  local  governments  must  therefore  be  given 
the  initiative  and  authority  to  establish  and  coordinate  programs  in  their  areas. 

At  the  end  of  June  1978,  we  will,  at  the  request  of  the  IPPF  Africa  Regional 
Office,  participate  in  its  Regional  Workshop  on  Law,  Status  of.  Women  and 
Family  Welfare  to  be  held  in  Nairobi.  We  will  also  assist  the  IPPF  Western 
Hemisphere  Regional  Office  in  strengthening  its  activities  in  connection  with  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child. 

Future  office  plans  envision  a  continuation  of  these  efforts  and  the  addition 
of  some  new  ones.  Shortly,  for  example,  we  anticipate  pressing  for  a  further 
initiative,  aimed  at  both  donor  and  recipient  countries,  whose  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  coordination  in  financing  and  implementing  popu- 
lation assistance  programs.  Here,  the  Department's  AID  component  would  be 
the  primary  agent  in  attempting  to  institutionalize  donors'  consortia,  particu- 
larly in  countries  where  the  United  States  is  the  largest  single  donor.  Simul- 
taneously, efforts  would  be  undertaken  through  AID  and  our  Missions  to  con- 
vince recipient  governments  of  the  value  of  coordinating  their  own  population 
programs  and  requests  for  assistance.  This  project,  however,  must  await  the 
completion  of  the  GAO's  current  world-wide  survey  of  the  relationships  among 
the  United  States,  other  donor  countries  and  private  agencies,  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  present  coordinating  mechanisms. 

In  this  manner,  the  Office  of  Population  Affairs  has  been  attempting  to  fulfill 
its  monitoring  and  support  functions  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas.  The  field  of 
population  and  family  planning,  however,  is  as  you  know  only  too  well  an  ever- 
changing  one.  I  would  therefore  be  most  appreciative  of  any  suggestions  which 
the  Committee  may  have  for  the  extension  of  our  operations  in  new  and  more 
creative  directions. 
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Question  2 :  Is  the  State  Department  able  to  respond  adequately  to  the  global 
issues  of  the  North-South  dialogue,  food  and  energy  resources,  population, 
human  rights,  law  of  the  sea,  etc.,  given  its  predisposition  to  bilateral  diplomacy? 

How  can/should  it  improve? 

Answer :  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  only  those  global  issues  of  a  social 
nature — particularly  the  population-related  issues — with  which  I  am  more 
familiar. 

In  my  view,  the  State  Department  has  responded  quite  well  to  the  challenges 
posed  by  these  issues.  As  example,  I  could  cite  the  following : 

The  United  States  has  been  a  member  of  the  UN  Population  Commission  since 
its  creation  in  1946,  and  has  played  a  leading  role  in  making  that  body  an 
increasingly  effective  international  forum  for  the  discussion  of  population 
matters. 

The  United  States  played  a  leading  role  in  the  creation  of  the  UN  Fund  for 
Population  Activities  in  1966,  and  has  remained  a  strong  supporter  and  the  lead- 
ing donor  of  UNFPA.  On  policy  and  program  matters,  close  coordination  is 
maintained  with  UNFPA  by  the  State  Department  and  its  AID  component,  in 
order  that  its  multilateral  activities  complement  and  are  complemented  by  our 
bilateral  efforts.  Likewise,  the  United  States  has  endeavored  to  strengthen  the 
participation  of  other  parts  of  the  UN  system  (among  them  FAO,  ILO,  UNICEF, 
UNESCO,  and  WHO)  in  population-related  area. 

The  United  States  was  among  the  principal  proponents  of  the  World  Popu- 
lation Conference  held  in  Bucharest  in  1974  which  led  to  a  new  acceptance  of 
population  activities  in  the  context  of  development. 

The  Department,  under  the  aegis  of  the  NSC  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Population 
Policy,  took  the  lead  in  1975  in  an  interagency  effort  to  develop  a  national 
policy  on  population.  The  same  group  has  concerned  itself  with  food  and  popu- 
lation relationships,  performance  criteria  for  population  programs,  and  under- 
takes an  annual  review  of  the  status  of  population  trends  and  program 
implementation. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  accomplishments,  there  is  of  course  room  for 
improvement.  Ambassador  Green,  in  replying  to  a  similar  question  from  you, 
has  made  four  very  pertinent  suggestions  regarding  the  improvement  of  the 
Department.  To  these,  I  would  like  to  add  a  fifth.  Like  Ambassador  Green's,  this 
suggestion  is  a  purely  personal  one :  Namely,  the  establishment  within  the 
Department  of  a  Bureau  of  Social  Development  Affairs  which  would  function 
as  the  focal  point  for  all  matters  connected  with  social  development.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Bureau  with  a  clear  mandate  over  social  development  issues 
would  lend  itself  to  a  more  effective  coordination  of  international  policies  not 
only  within  the  Department  of  State  itself  (including  AID),  but  also  with  the 
various  Departments,  such  as  HEW. 

Departmental  precedents  for  establishing  such  a  functional  bureau  are 
numerous :  As  presently  structured,  the  Department  has,  in  addition  to  its  offices 
devoted  to  traditional  diplomatic  activities,  functional  bureaus  dealing  with 
such  global  issues  as  politico-military  affairs,  economic  and  business  affairs, 
oceans  and  international  environmental  and  scientific  affairs,  and  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  affairs.  Conspicuously  absent,  however,  is  a  bureau  whose 
purpose  is  to  assert  the  importance  of  social,  as  differentiated  from  economic, 
development  and  to  take  unified  charge  of  such  interrelated  matters  as  the 
status  of  women,  health,  education,  employment  and  population — which,  along 
with  economic  development,  are  among  the  principal  topics  in  the  North-South 
dialogue. 

The  Department  of  course  has  to  deal  with  many  of  these  matters  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  and  has  offices  to  which  responsibility  for  certain  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  assigned:  population  and  health  matters  in  the  Bureau  of  Ocean-  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs  (OES)  ;  matters  involving 
the  status  of  women  and  children,  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Organizational 
Affairs  (10,  which  is  not  itself  a  substantive  bureau)  ;  refugee  and  migration 
matters,  in  the  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  (HA). 
However,  in  the  absence  of  a  Bureau  of  Social  Development  Affairs,  responsibil- 
ity for  several  major  areas  of  concern  is  not  clearly  lodged  anywhere  within  the 
Department.  Moreover,  the  scattering  of  social  development  ac  tivities  among  the 
present  bureaus  has  not  been  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  coherent,  sys- 
tematic and  integrated  approach  to  this  increasingly  important  area  of  inter- 
national relations. 
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One  example  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  coordinate  policy  formulation  on  social 
development  matters  under  the  existing  Department  structure  involves  the 
need  to  integrate  family  planning  into  maternal  and  child  health  care  delivery 
systems,  especially  for  the  rural  poor.  This  need  is  generally  agreed  upon,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Department.  But  this  agreement  can  be  translated  into 
an  effective  Department  policy  only  by  the  closest  coordination  among  functional 
bureaus  (OES  and  IO)  and  various  geographic  bureaus,  as  well  as  with  AID 
and  HEW — which  has  been  assigned  as  the  lead  agency  for  operational  as  well 
as  policy  matters  in  the  field  of  international  health,  both  multilateral  (e.g., 
WHO)  and  bilateral  (e.g.,  U.S.-Egyptian  Joint  Working  Group  on  Health 
Cooperation). 

In  making  this  personal  recommendation,  I  do  not  intend  to  paint  an  overly 
gloomy  picture  of  the  Department's  ability,  both  past  and  present,  to  respond 
adequately  to  global  issues.  The  success  of  the  Department  in  dealing  with 
population  issues  as  traditionally  defined  has  already  been  noted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  response.  What  I  would  like  to  see  is  more  numerous  successes  in 
the  future,  when  population  programs  will  have  to  interact  even  more  than  at 
present  with  programs  in  other  areas — food,  health,  education,  employment, 
the  status  of  women — if  they  are  to  achieve  their  objectives.  The  need  to  create 
a  more  effective  organization  to  deal  with  these  increasingly  complex  and  inter- 
related global  social  issues  deserves  serious  consideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PHYLLIS  PIOTROW,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
POPULATION  CRISIS  COMMITTEE 

'  [Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  744.] 

Dr.  Piotrow.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  excellent  job  you  have  been  doing  in  elucidating  and  illumi- 
nating many  different  aspects  of  the  population  problem.  I  would 
also  like  to  mention  something  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  but  for 
which  Mr.  Beilenson  and  other  members  of  the  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  deserve  special  credit:  The  accomplishment  of  this 
Select  Committee,  in  part  at  least,  in  providing  additional  funds  for 
population  as  part  of  U.S.  development  assistance  through  the  action 
of  the  International  Relations  Committee  last  week. 

I  think  this  is  already  a  very  substantial  contribution  in  the  popu- 
lation field  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  making  many  more  in  the  in- 
ternational field. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  On  that  point,  we  have  done  very  well  in  the  au- 
thorizing process,  but  we  still  have  the  appropriations  process 
ahead  of  us. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  That  is  the  first  step. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  particularly  not  on  the  past,  but 
rather  on  the  needs  and  challenges  that  we  will  have  to  face  in  the 
coming  years  if  these  programs  generally  are  going  to  be  successful. 

I'll  try  not  to  repeat  things  that  have  been  said  by  other  people 
any  more  than  necessary  and  will  try  to  be  very  specific  and  even, 
I  would  say,  rather  legislative  in  some  of  my  recommendations  to 
get  the  committee  reactions  and  comments. 

The  first  need  that  I  see  follows  very  appropriately  from  the  com- 
ments just  made  by  Dr.  Lee  with  respect  to  the  whole  human  rights 
element  of  the  population  issue.  The  present  AID  authorization  and 
legislation  dealing  with  population  programs  make  no  reference^  at 
all  to  what  is  the  basic  human  rights  statement  in  the  population 
field. 
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The  language,  which  has  been  approved  by  136  governments  in- 
cluding our  own,  in  paragraph  14(f)  of  the  World  Population  Plan 
of  Action,  states : 

All  couples  and  individuals  have  the  basic  right  to  decide  freely  and  re- 
sponsibly the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to  have  the  informa- 
tion, education  and  means  to  do  so ;  the  responsibility  of  couples  and  individuals 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right  takes  into  account  the  needs  of  their  living  and 
future  children,  and  their  responsibilities  towards  the  community. 

That  language,  particularly  the  first  portion  of  it  dealing  with  the 
basic  human  right,  was  adopted  as  I  said  by  developing  countries  and 
developed  countries  alike  at  Bucharest.  It  is  not  an  issue  of  contro- 
versy like  the  New  International  Economic  Order.  It  is  an  issue  that 
all  have  agreed  upon. 

In  a  sense  it  can  be  seen  as  an  element  in  what  should  be  part  of 
the  overall  plan  to  reduce  absolute  poverty  by  the  year  2000,  for  in- 
stance. In  fact,  it  is  almost  a  prerequisite  to  achieving  that  goal.  I 
would  hope  that  wre  would  achieA^e  the  spread  of  family  planning 
long  before  the  year  2000,  but  it  belongs,  I  think,  in  that  same 
context. 

I  must  say  in  thinking  over  this  language  and  reading  and  follow- 
ing the  testimony  that  the  Select  Committee  has  been  hearing  from 
others,  I  find  myself  for  the  first  time  in  some  agreement  with  the 
testimony  of  Randy  Engel  from  the  Right  to  Life  Organization. 
She,  like  a  number  of  others  from  population  groups,  found  the  pres- 
ent language  in  the  legislation  somewhat  offensive  because  it  does 
not  guarantee  or  make  any  reference  to  this  basic  individual  right 
to  services  and  education. 

Because  of  the  concern  about  the  lack  of  this  important  policy 
language  in  legislation  so  far.  a  number  of  these  groups  got  together, 
including  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Population  Sec- 
tion, Planned  Parenthood,  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute.  Population 
Crisis  Committee,  Population  Institute,  World  Population  Society, 
Population  Resource  Center,  Worldwateh  Institute,  and  the  Popula- 
tion Department  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  review  the  present  lan- 
guage in  the  legislation  and  make  suggestions.  It  was  the  unanimous 
view  of  that  group  that  the  language  which  I  have  here — I  can 
make  copies  of  it  available  to  members  of  the  committee — should  be 
substituted  for  the  present  language. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  language  does  have  a  rather  collect! vist 
approach  that  talks  about  the  right  of  countries  to  determine  their 
own  population  policies.  Especially  after  3  nights  of  watching  Holo- 
caust, I  feel  a  little  bit  uncomfortable  about  the  U.S.  Government 
approving  the  right  of  countries  to  follow  their  own  population 
policies  without  any  reference  whatsoever  to  what  should  be  the 
bedrock  basic  human  rights. 

The  other  suggestion  that  camo  from  this  group  of  population 
organizations  deals  with  section  104(d).  Although  it  is  symbolic,  it 
does  go  somewhat  to  the  questions  you  were  raising  earlier,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  about  some  of  these  programs. 

When  AID  first  proposed  section  104(d)  last  year,  they  proposed 
that  it  go  into  the  preamble  in  somewhat  stronger  language  to  apply 
to  the  whole  legislation. 
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It  was  modified  by  the  Congress  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  really 
limited  to  adding  a  family  planning  aspect  on  to  other  programs  ancl 
it  was  (put  exclusively  into  the  population  section  of  the  AID 
legislation. 

What  that  really  means  is  first  of  all,  the  people  in  agriculture 
have  probably  never  even  read  it,  because  it  is  not  in  their  section 
of  the  bill  and  it  isn't  in  the  general  portion  of  the  bill.  What  hap- 
pened as  a  result  of  this  change,  I  think,  was  that  it  diluted  the  intent 
that  section  104(d)  should  apply  to  the  entire  bill.  Section  104(d) 
should  cause  people  running  completely  different  programs — agricul- 
ture programs,  education  programs — to  look  at  the  population  impact 
and  not  just  be  a  further  invitation  to  the  population  people  to  look 
harder  at  the  other  programs. 

My  first  specific  recommendations  would  be  similar  to  those  rec- 
ommended by  these  groups.  I  will  say,  defending  the  position 
Dr.  Herz  has  taken,  that  I  think  AID  has  interpreted  it  as  they 
originally  intended,  but  I  think  it  is  the  Congress  that  somewhat 
diluted  the  impact  of  it  by  putting  it  in  the  population  section 
as  another  part  of  the  population  programs  instead  of  leaving  it  as 
general  recommendations  for  implementation  throughout  the  entire 
program. 

So  my  first  specific  recommendation  is  that  some  of  this  language 
be  incorporated  as  can  be  done  realistically  in  the  new  development 
assistance  bill,  whether  the  Humphrey  bill  or  whatever  the  legis- 
lation might  be. 

Unfortunately,  we  slipped  up  and  time  escaped  us.  We  did  not 
have  a  chance — the  various  groups  I  mentioned — to  get  this  lan- 
guage thoroughly  reviewed  and  approved  in  time  to  go  through  the 
subcommittee  process  of  legislation.  Therefore  it  is  not  in  the  bill 
at  this  point.  That  would  be  my  first  specific  recommendation. 

Mr.  Simon.  Your  suggestion  will  be  entered  into  the  record  this 
morning. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  My  second  recommendation  though  is  really  that  we 
must  focus  on  the  fact  that  the  issue  is  not  words,  but  action.  It  is 
what  is  done  in  the  field  rather  than  the  precise  language  in  the 
legislation  that  really  makes  a  difference  in  the  long  run. 

It  seems  to  me  very  significant  that  the  data  coming  in  from  the 
World  Fertility  Survey,  which  is  a  demographic  knowledge,  attitude 
and  practice  survey  going  on  in  almost  all  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  shows  that  right  now  the  percentage  of  cur- 
rently married  fecund  women,  age  15  to  49,  who  want  no  more  chil- 
dren is  extremel'v  high.  In  most  countries  it  ranges  between  40  and 
50  percent  of  the  population.  In  Korea  it  is  as  high  as  72  percent 
of  the  population.  So,  we  have  a  very  substantial  percentage,  an  ever 
increasing  percentage,  and  an  ever  increasing  number  of  women, 
who  want  no  more  children.  Therefore,  I  would  emphasize  strongly 
that  we  should  give  a  high  priority  within  our  legislation  to  satis- 
fying the  needs  of  those  who  perceive  those  needs  right  now. 

This  calls  for  a  broad  range  of  services,  but  I  think,  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  practically  everyone  working  in  the  population  field, 
voluntary  sterilization  has  proved  to  be  exceptionally  popular. 
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A  woman  marries  at  age  13,  14,  or  15  and  by  the  time  she  is  30 
she  has  eight  or  nine  children.  By  then,  she  is  fairly  well  convinced 
that  she  doesn't  want  to  continue  to  be  bothered  with  pills  or  prob- 
lems associated  with  IUD's.  A  one-time  method  like  sterilization  has 
a  tremendous  appeal. 

I've  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  women  in  many 
hospitals  and  clinics  in  Asia  about  this.  I  am  increasingly  surprised 
at  the  gradually  declining  age  of  the  women  who  come  in  for 
sterilization. 

They  are  overjoyed  to  learn  of  this  method.  One  finds  that  they 
are  being  brought  into  the  clinics  by  their  sisters  and  their  cousins 
and  their  friends  who  have  set  up  their  own  informal  networks. 

The  specific  recommendation  that  I  would  make  with  respect  to 
this  is  that  these  services — voluntary  surgical  contraceptive  services — 
be  widely  available  and  that  there  be  language  at  some  point  virtu- 
ally requiring  that  wherever  substantial  buildings  are  erected  for  the 
delivery  of  health  or  family  planning  services,  sterilization  services 
be  included. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  danger  in  building  too  many  clinics  be- 
cause if  you  build  clinics,  the  doctors  put  on  their  white  coats,  the 
nurses  put  on  their  white  coats,  they  all  stay  in  the  clinics  and  the 
women  by  and  large  stay  out  of  the  clinics.  One  way  to  insure 
broader  outreach  programs  is  not  to  build  too  many  clinics,  but  to 
require  and  encourage  the  field  workers  to  go  out  to  the  women 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  Where  fixed  health  facilities  are 
built,  there  should  be  a  requirement  that  wherever  appropriate,  vol- 
untary sterilization  services  be  provided. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  You  wouldn't  oppose  the  construction  of  small  clin- 
ics out  in  the  rural  areas  and  in  the  villages,  would  you  ? 

Dr.  Pioteow.  Often  in  villages,  it  is  better  to  go  door  to  door  to 
the  women.  The  person  who  goes  door  to  door  needs  some  sort  of 
headquarters,  but  the  village  midwives  who  traditionally  provide 
all  the  care  in  the  villages  tend  to  operate  out  of  their  own  houses. 
They  don't  usually  have  special  buildings.  I'm  referring  particularly 
to  fancy  brick  buildings  and  hospitals  that  tend  to  be  built  in  cities 
rather  than  other  areas. 

But  even  out  in  the  rural  areas,  it  is  the  nature  of  bureaucracv,  it 
is  even  human  nature.  If  someone  will  build  you  a  nice  building, 
you  will  stay  in  it.  If  you  don't  have  the  building,  then  you  have  to 
go  out  and  circulate  among  the  people.  I  think  for  various  reasons 
there  needs  to  be  more  of  an  emphasis  on  that  kind  of  outreach  pro- 
gram rather  than  the  static  ones. 

My  third  recommendation  really  deals  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween socioeconomic  development  and  family  planning  to  reduce 
fertility. 

I  think  we  really  need  to  start  out  by  admitting  that  it  is  not  an 
"either"  "or"  proposition.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  have  to  say  it 
is  family  planning  alone  or  it  is  development  alone  that  reduces 
fertility.'  This  is  a  false  dichotomy  and  quite  unnecessary. 

But/l  think  we  should  recognize  this  when  we  look  at  family  plan- 
ning programs:  Some  of  the  experience  we  have  had  with  various 
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social  service  programs  like  education  in  our  own  country  show  that 
the  first  requirement  in  delivering  of  social  service  is  to  design  and 
deliver  that  social  service  well. 

In  our  own  experience  with  education  in  this  country,  we  have 
found  that  schools  that  have  concentrated  on  basic  education  have 
ended  up  with  a  better  record  on  the  various  scores  or  tests  that  have 
been  used  to  measure  this  than  those  that  have  pursued  many  sup- 
posedly relevant  and  certainly  good  and  useful  measures  for  com- 
munity support  at  the  expense  of  the  rigorous  focused  education 
programs. 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  today  in  the  studies  that  have  been 
undertaken  in  a  great  many  countries  <mg£rest  that  about  half  of  the 
impact  of  fertility  decline  is  caused  by  family  planning  programs 
and  the  other  half  is  caused  by  the  entire  gamut  and  ran<re  of  socio- 
economic development  that  is  at  the  heart  of  our  development 
program. 

This  is  borne  out  asrain  and  again  so  that  it  seems  a  reasonable 
breakdown.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect  socioeconomic  develop- 
ment alone  to  reduce  fertility  because  this  is  basically  a  trickle-down 
theory  of  fertility  reduction.  It  is  an  approach  that  assumes  that 
indirect  measures  will  accomplish  these  objectives  more  effectively 
than  direct  measures. 

In  the  short  run.  I  think  the  evidence  is  pretty  compelling  that 
the  direct  measures  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  first.  But,  as  I 
say.  there  is  no  real  reason  why  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two. 
In  fact,  we  are  doing  both  at  the  same  time  and  the  dichotomy  is 
not  a  real  one. 

I  would  point  out  that  where  countries  are  cited  as  examples  of 
places  where  development  and  redistribution  reduce  fertility,  such 
as  Korea  and  Taiwan,  what  sometimes  isn't  mentioned  is  that  those 
are  also  countries  that  had  the  first  and  best  family  planning  pro- 
grams. Where  countries  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  places  that 
don't  have  much  redistribution  of  wealth  and  do  not  have  evidence 
of  declining  fertility,  like  Brazil  and  Mexico,  those  are  countries 
that  until  very  recentlv  absolutely  prohibited  family  planning  and 
had  no  programs  at  all. 

Given  the  limitations  of  correlation  and  the  association  kind  of 
methodology,  what  one  can  see  by  looking  at  the  cases  of  these 
different  countries  is  that  the  countries  which  pursue  redistribution 
policies  do  want  to  help  the  poor,  and  are  actively  committed  to 
doing  so,  and — China  is  certainly  an  obvious  example — also  have 
family  planning  programs.  They  see  the  two  as  linked  and  as  part  of 
this  basic  new  strategy  that  they  favor. 

My  recommendation  then  is  to  <iive  highest  priority  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  desire  family  planning  services  right  now.  We  should 
not  wait  until  there  is  a  complete  socioeconomic  infrastructure  ex- 
isting before  wo  make  more  of  a  push  to  improve  the  direct  family 
planning  services. 

My  fourth  recommendation  goes  to  the  issue  of  women.  I  won't  re- 
peat the  excellent  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Zeidenstein  earlier  and 
Dr.  Herz  just  now.  The  studies  that  have  been  made  on  those  ele- 
ments of  socioeconomic  development  that  contribute  to  reducing  fer- 
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tility  show  that  programs  relating  to  improving  the  status  of  womi  n 
one  way  or  another  seems  to  hare  the  most  certain  relationship  with 
lower  fertility  of  any  of  the  programs. 

So  my  recommendation  along  those  lines  does  call  for  more  sup- 
port of  women's  activities.  Here  again.  I  would  strongly  support  and 
commend  the  action  taken  by  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee.  The  committee  has  already  inserted  into  the  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  a  provision  earmarking  $10  million  to  encourage 
income-generating  activities  for  women  in  various  parts  of  the  AID 
program. 

We  did  not  have  quite  as  enthusiastic  a  report  from  all  elements 
of  the  AID  agency  for  this  particular  language  as  we  would  have 
liked,  but  in  the  end  I  think  AID  is  firmly  convinced  that  $10  mil- 
lion can  be  spent.  We,  I  think,  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  $100 
million,  but  $10  million  is  at  least  a  start  in  this  direction. 

There  was  some  opposition,  probably  more  from  the  OMB  than 
from  AID,  to  providing  any  specific  funds  to  help  administer  this 
program  at  a  more  extensive  level. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  $10  million  for  the  programs  themselves, 
and  then  to  have  several  million  dollars  more  for  the  consultants 
and  staff  who  have  to  be  sent  out  to  all  the  AID  missions  around  the 
world  to  stay  there  for  3  or  4  months  to  really  develop  the  women's 
projects  in  these  areas. 

We  had  hoped  for  funding  for  that.  That  was,  we  hope,  put  in  the 
committee  report  rather  than  the  legislation,  but  we  would  strongly 
urge  this  committee — which  I  know  has  a  strong  feeling  of  support 
for  women's  activities — to  support  and  strengthen  if  possible  the 
1  animate  that  is  now  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

My  fifth  recommendation  deals  with  the  funding  levels  of  the  pro- 
grams and  to  what  extent  the  funds  should  be  spent  for  studies  on 
the  impact  of  socioeconomic  development  on  population  and 
otherwise. 

You've  heard  much  testimony  on  this.  I  have  here  a  table  that  I 
would  like  to  request,  if  I  may.  to  be  included  in  the  record.  It  is  not 
widely  realized  perhaps,  but  the  funding  requested  for  population 
programs  in  AID  for  fiscal  year  1979  is  actually  less  in  terms  of  1972 
dollars  than  the  amount  that  was  approved  in  1972. 

So,  although  the  1979  figures  look  very  large,  there  has  reallv  been 
a  decline.  Even  with  the  increase  that  the  International  Relations 
Committee  succeeded  in  making  to  the  authorization,  the  funding 
level  for  population  is  below  what  it  was  in  1972. 

I  think  that  isn't  widely  realized  because  the  effect  of  inflation  lias 
made  it  look  as  if  all  programs  are  getting  a  great  deal  more  money 
now  than  ever  before. 

Population,  I  would  add.  is  the  only  program  of  the  functional 
AID  programs  that  is  getting  less  money  now  than  it  did  earlier. 

My  recommendation  would  be  that  basically  the  committee  should 
look' hard  at  what  should  be  the  overall  priority  levels  of  funding 
and  should  think  of  raising  those  levels,  almost  doubling  them  in 
fact,  to  reach  present  needs.  To  the  extent  that  studies  are  funded 
or  what  might  be  the  impact  of  agricultural  projects  or  education 
projects  or  other  projects  on  population.  I  would  urge  that  this  not 
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be  taken  from  the  population  funds  which  are  already  so  low,  but 
that  they  be  taken  either  from  the  other  funding  of  the  agency, 
which  was  the  original  section  104(d)  intent,  or  that  a  real  more 
bo  made  to  increase  the  "population  funding  from  about  5  percent  of 
the  present  legislation  to  a  total  closer  to  10  percent. 

My  two  final  recommendations  deal  with  the  demographic  facts 
that  the  world  is  going  to  be  facing  for  the  next  several  decades. 
Today,  over  40  percent  of  the  population  of  developing  countries  is 
under  15,  a  familiar  statistic,  I  am  sure.  But,  what  it  means  in  pro- 
gram terms  is  that  10  to  15  years  from  now  there  will  be  1  billion 
or  more  young  adults  in  the  peak  years  of  fertility. 

These  youn^  people  will  not  only  be  looking  for  jobs,  they  will 
not  only  be  migrating  over  whatever  national  or  international  bor- 
ders seem  to  stand  in  their  way  of  improving  themselves,  but  also 
they  will  be  the  people  whose  decisions  as  to  family  size  will  really 
determine  the  demographic  pattern  for  the  next  half  century. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  design  of  programs?  I  think  it  means 
one  really  has  to  go  beyond  looking  at  the  traditional  maternal  and 
child  health  centered  kind  of  family  planning  program — the  health 
approach. 

I  think  these  people  are  in  a  situation  similar  to  the  American 
teenagers.  They  don't  really  look  first  to  a  health  centered  approach 
because  they  are  not  sick.  They  are  also  in  the  healthiest  years  of 
their  lives.  There  is  not  a  health  motivation  for  a  women  in  her 
early  twenties  not  to  have  more  children  as  there  is  for  the  woman 
in  her  thirties  with  10  or  12  children. 

For  this  woman  the  motivation  has  to  be  motivation  of  her  peer 
groups,  of  her  community,  of  the  people  she  associates.  With  whom  she 
has  to  see  how  having  a  smaller  family  will  fit  in  with  her  own  aspira- 
tions and  possibilities. 

So,  I  think  it  takes  a  new  approach.  First,  I  think  we  have  to  put 
much  more  emphasis  on  reaching  the  half  of  this  younger  generation 
that  is  men.  There  are  very  few  programs  now  that  make  any  par- 
ticular efforts  to  reach  young  men. 

My  own  feeling,  and  I  think  AID  is  starting  in  this  direction,  is 
that  subsidized  social  marketing  programs  where  men  can  go  to  the 
tobacco  store  and  buy  condoms  for  a  few  cents  apiece  have  been  very 
effective.  These  programs  have  worked  better  than  expected  in  very 
different  social  settings. 

Second,  employment-based  programs  should  be  expanded.  As  a 
wife,  I  would  certainly  speak  to  the  point  that  husbands  tend  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  their  bosses  say  than  what  their  wives  say. 

Most  men  have  some  sort  of  employers,  even  if  they  only  work  in 
the  village.  The  agricultural  community  in  the  village  is  often  in  a 
sense  seen  as  an  employer  or  employment  community. 

So,  I  think  much  more  of  an  effort  is  needed  to  try  to  reach  em- 
ployers of  one  kind  or  another  and  convince  them — you  can't  force 
them,  you  have  to  convince  them — that  it  is  in  their  economic  in- 
terest as  employers  to  encourage  their  employees  perhaps  through 
incentives,  tax  schemes,  housing  arrangements,  village  benefits,  what- 
ever, to  have  a  smaller  number  of  children. 
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Those  programs  whore  the  government,  itself,  is  an  employer  and 
sets  certain  standards  for  civil  servants  are  far  less  dangerous,  less 
objectionable  politically,  far  easier  to  administer  than  universal,  na- 
tionwide programs.  I  would  think  in  the  long  run  they  might  be  far 
more  useful  than  some  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  offered  for 
nationwide  incentives  and  disincentives.  Employer-based  incentives 
and  disincentives,  services  and  education  deserve  much  greater  atten- 
tion than  have  been  given  before,  especially  to  reach  the  younger  men. 

To  reach  the  younger  women,  door  to  door  distribution,  womonV 
groups,  peer  groups,  community-based  distribution — again,  a  wide 
variety  of  services  would  be  important. 

So,  my  sixth  recommendation  would  be  to  ask  this  committee  to 
encourage  AID  to  explore  the  political,  legal,  administrative,  institu- 
tional, and  programatic  constraints  that  can  be  expected  to  intervene 
in  holding  back  and  restraining  these  kinds  of  fairly  innovative  new 
programs. 

I  think  AID  might  be  asked  to  provide  this  Select  Committee  with 
a  forward  looking  plan  on  exactly  how  it  plans  to  reach  this  new, 
younger  generation.  In  fact,  one  might  even  say  if  AID  were  to 
develop  a  5-  or  a  15-year  plan  even  to  reach  this  younger  generation, 
as  HEY\r  has  been  required  to  do  for  its  domestic  programs,  that 
would  be  useful.  You,  Mr.  Scheuer,  were  the  author  of  that  language 
in  the  domestic  legislation.  This  might  force  more  attention  on  the 
programatic  problems  as  this  younger  generation  comes  along. 

My  final  point  also  goes  to  a  matter  that  has  been  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Zeidenstein,  at  least,  and  perhaps  by  the  next  witness  also.  The 
kind  of  programs  that  will  be  needed  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  inno- 
vative experimental  work  are  rarely  initiated  by  national  govern- 
ments. The}'  are  almost  always  started  by  private  organizations, 
tested  out,  shifted  around,  revised. 

At  one  point,  we  thought  that  governments  could  do  the  job  of 
fertility  reduction.  Just  press  the  government  policy  button  and  some- 
how the  services  will  reach  out  there  in  the  field.  Now  I  think  we 
have  all  come  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  government  and  the  need 
for  private  organizations  to  be  out  there  in  the  field  as  well  as  trying 
all  kinds  of  other  things. 

The  United  States  has  a  better  record  than  any  government  in 
encouraging  private  organizations  to  act  in  this  field.  We  should  be 
proud  of  that  record.  Yet  private  agencies  have  had  trouble  in  recent 
years  with  AID. 

What  has  tended  to  happen  over  time — and  it  probably  happens 
with  any  agency  over  time — is  that  the  initial  impetus  to  bring  pri- 
vate organizations  into  the  field  has  become  encrusted  with  the  bar- 
nacles of  bureaucratic  practice.  Some  congressional  requirements 
have  probably  been  enforced  overzealously  within  the  xVgency.  The 
result,  is  that  the  indigenous  and  international  groups  and  those  who 
get  less  than  half  of  their  funding  from  AID,  find  that  they  are 
often  spending  more  than  half  of  their  financial  officers'  time  enter- 
taining AID  auditors  and  answering  questions: 

Whv  didn't  vour  people  fly  from  Nigeria  to  Kenya  on  American  Airlines; 
Why  did  you  buy  an  operating  table  in  Bangladesh  that  wasn't  made  in  the 
United  States? 
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There  are  a  great  variety  of  regulations  going  down  to  the  fact 
that  AID  wants  to  send  auditors  down  to  every  little  clinic  that  is 
operated  around  the  world  to  make  sure  that  not  a  nickel  is  spent  in 
any  way  that  contravenes  AID  administrative  requirements. 

I  think  this  is  reaching  the  point  now  where  it  is  self-defeating. 
It  is  self-defeating  because  it  costs  more  money  than  it  saves,  but  it 
is  even  more  self-defeating  because  it  is  very  much  in  our  interest 
to  strengthen  the  indigenous  bodies  and  keep  them  from  looking  like 
creatures  of  American  funding. 

If  we  insist  upon  telling  family  planning  associations  exactly  how 
they  must  all  set  up  their  books,  they  find  themselves  looking  more 
and  more  like  creatures  of  U.S.  policy  rather  than  independent 
groups. 

So,  my  final  recommendation  to  the  committee  would  be  to  explore 
ways  in  which  the  committee  could  urge  very  strong  support  for 
the  whole  variety  of  private  organizations  working  in  the  field,  and 
also  make  recommendations — what  Mr.  Zeidenstein  recommended 
was  more  grants,  fewer  contracts — for  more  general  support,  less 
project  support,  and  a  systematic  review  of  what  should  be  the  role 
of  the  auditors,  what  should  administrative  requirements  be  that  are 
realistic  for  overseas  functioning  of  private  voluntary  agencies.  I 
think  everyone  means  well  in  this  area,  but  so  much  time  has  passed. 
There  have  been  many  unnecessary  barnacles  encrusted  in  adminis- 
trative regulations.  It  is  time  to  start  again  on  this  with  a  cleaner 
slate. 

So,  with  those  specific  recommendations  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
all  once  again  for  asking  me  to  testify  and  in  general  for  the  lead- 
ership role  which  this  committee  is  assuming  in  the  population  field. 
It  is  extremely  useful. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  I  gather.  Dr.  Herz,  that  you  would  like  to 
add  a  comment  or  did  I  misread  a  signal? 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Dr.  Herz.  I  promise  to  just  take  a  minute,  but  I  wanted  to  respond 
to  a  couple  of  things  Dr.  Piotrow  mentioned. 

In  a  random  order,  on  the  inflation  question:  We  have  looked  at 
the  question  on  the  trend  of  population  funds  against  other  program 
funds  in  constant  dollars,  and  I  don't  have  constant  dollar  trends 
for  the  components  of  AID  programs,  but  I  am  sure  we  would  be 
glad  to  provide  such  a  study  to  the  committee.  It  would  be  very  brief. 

The  point  is,  that  inflation  concerns  not  just  the  population  com- 
ponent of  development  assistance,  but  all  expenditures,  and  the  in- 
teresting question  is  to  look  at  the  rate  of  increase  in  constant  dollars 
of  population  as  opposed  to  other  sections  of  the  program  from  the 
perspective  of  this  committee. 

I  do  have  the  current  dollar  figures  and  the  rate  of  expansion  is 
fairly  substantial  as  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware.  And,  just  let  me 
add  that  in  developing  our  budget  we  do  not  fail  to  support  good 
projects  in  the  population  area. 

I  go  over  the  budget  myself  every  year,  and  I  know  that  we  look 
very  hard  for  any  good  population  project.  Now,  we  do  have  a  fidu- 
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ciary  responsibility  to  the  taxpayer  to  see  that  funds  are  expended 
effectively  and  well,  so  that  doesn't  mean  that  AID  is  an  open  door 
on  any  type  of  project  or  program.  We  try  as  hard  as  we  can  to 
respond  to  good  ideas  in  the  population  Held  that  are  consistent  with 
our  legislation. 

Second,  on  the  earmarking  for  women,  the  Agency's  basic  position 
as  I  understand  it  on  earmarking  is  that  it  tends  to  inhibit  flex- 
ibility. Our  attitude  toward  the  earmarking  on  women  is  just  a  part 
of  that  overall  position. 

We  are,  however,  absolutely  convinced  that  we  must,  do  everything 
possible  to  develop  projects  in  the  women  in  development  area.  The 
Women  in  Development  office  is  part  of  my  Bureau  and  I  know 
hardworking — Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Would  you  provide  us  with  a  list  of  pro  jects  a  fleet- 
ing the  status  of  women  that  you  already  have  funded.  I  think  there 
is  a  widespread  perception-  that  you  haven't  really  given  that  very 
much  priority  and  that  it  is  not  reflected  in  3Tour  record. 

Dr.  Herz.  I  would  be  glad  to  ask  Ms.  Arvonne  Fraser  to  supply 
that  if  that  would  fill  your  need. 

On  the  question  of  clinics  and  whether  they  should  be  required  to 
include  sterilization:  There  are,  as  several  people  have  noted,  differ- 
ent types  of  clinics  suitable  for  different  circumstances.  In  general, 
these  broadbrush  requirements  are  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  field. 
A  clinic  may  be  a  nice,  brick  building  suitable  for  providing  sterili- 
zation and  any  number  of  other  services.  It  may  also  be  a  tent;  it 
may  also  be  just  a  backroom  in  someone's  small  house.  I  think  our 
view  would  be  that  we  try  very  hard  to  furnish  a  variety  of  services 
and  not  to  restrict  in  any  sense  what  those  services  might  be  except 
for  obeying  the  provisions  of  our  legislation. 

We  wouldn't  necessarily  want  to  insist  that  every  clinic  and  every 
village  contain  any  particular  type  of  service,  whether  it  is  steriliza- 
tion or,  say  measles  vaccines  which  have  to  be  stored  at  a  cool  tem- 
perature. There  are  practical  problems  in  implementing  broadbrush 
requirements  of  that  sort. 

On  the  question  of  Taiwan  and  Korea  versus  Mexico  and  Brazil,  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  other  members  of  the  panel  sharing  our  view 
that  if  you  look  at  Taiwan,  Korea  and  Colombia,  where  birthrates 
are  coming  down,  you  do  tend  to  see  active  efforts  on  the  develop- 
ment side.  Conversely,  when  you  look  at  Brazil,  Bangladesh  or  other 
countries  which  perhaps  have  had  less  of  a  decline  in  fertility,  you 
also  often  see  less  progress  on  the  development  front. 

So,  it  is  dangerous  to  ascribe  fertility  changes  either  to  just  family 
planning  services  or  just  the  development  activities.  It  really  is  a 
question  of  both. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Isn't  is  also  a  question  of  the  kind  of  development  I 

Dr.  Herz.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  We've  heard  extensive  testimony  on  that  this 
morning. 

Dr.  Herz.  That  is  true.  As  to  the  administrative  burdens  imposed 
by  our  responsibility  to  account  for  expenditures  of  funds  in  certain 
ways  and  sometimes  in  order  to  reflect  our  legislative  restrictions, 
these  burdens  can  be  substantial.  It  can  be  hard  for  people  with 
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scarce  time  to  both  develop  imaginative  programs  and  projects  and 
to  comply  with  all  of  the  administrative  burdens  that  Ave  now  bear. 

1  think  it  is  extremely  useful  for  the  committee  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  serious  problem  in  an  agency  which  doesn't  have  that 
much  staff  to  deal  with  these  questions. 

The  last  point  is  on  the  language  and  the  location  within  the  bill 
of  section  104(d).  We  are  very  happy  with  the  language  of  section 
104(d).  We  think  it  is  workable  language.  It  is  welcome  language; 
it  is  usable  language.  Rather  than  tinker  with  the  language  now,  we 
want  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  implementing  the  sense  of  this  initi- 
ative which  we  share  with  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  I  have  been  abroad  and  I  have 
found  that  there  is  very  little  attention  being  paid  to  that  language. 
At  least,  in  the  fall  of  1976.  when  I  visited  six  African  countries, 
that  language,  as  a  practical  matter,  did  not  exist.  Now,  it  may  have 
been  that  it  was  only  a  few  months  after  the  passage.  But,  I  really 
do  think  you  have  a  question  as  to  how  to  make  that  language  a 
reality. 

Dr.  Herz.  Sure. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  And,  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  say : 

Well,  we  like  the  language.  We'll  put  it  in,  but  where  we  don't  like  it,  in  the 
sense  of  an  administrative  burden,  we  are  not  going  to  send  out  signals  to  our 
development' AID  offices  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 

Dr.  Herz.  Oh,  I  see.  I  didn't  mean  the  administrative  discussion 
to  go  to  the  question  of  104(d).  On  that,  where  you  are  talking 
about  putting  a  policy  into  practice  whether  it  is  104(d)  or  the 
women  in  development  language,  then  the  question  is  whether  to 
require  a  population  impact  statement  for  each  project  or  to  choose 
a  more  selective,  concentrated  and  focused  route. 

I  am  not  sure  there  is  ever  a  right  answer.  It  depends.  Our  feel- 
ing has  been  that  because  certain  aspects  of  development  are  more 
closely  related  to  fertility,  it  made  sense  to  focus  on  those  as  a  start. 
For  example,  we  focused  on  all  the  efforts  to  improve  opportunities 
for  women — the  primary  education  programs,  seeing  that  girls  are 
included,  training  programs  for  women,  employment  programs  for 
women,  and  so  on. 

There  were  certain  projects  which  were  perhaps  more  tenuously 
related  to  fertility,  so  rather  than  ask  people  on  those  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  discussing  how  they  were  only  tenuously  related  to  fertility — 
I  mean,  there  aren't  that  many  of  us  in  this,  you  know.  We  would 
rather  focus  more  on  getting  the  education  people  to  understand  that 
little  girls'  education  matters  to  their  subsequent  fertility.  It  was 
that  kind  of  a  decision. 

There  is  a  great  concern  on  the  part  of  some  people  who  are  in- 
etrested  in  the  population  issue  that  104(d)  is  in  some  sense  a  scheme 
for  diverting  funds  away  from  family  planning  services  to  broader 
development  issues. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  raise  this  issue,  frankly,  with  the  com- 
mittee so  that  you  see  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is,  indeed,  the  op- 
posite. We're  trying  to  bring  the  development  programs  in  other 
sectors — in  agriculture,  education,  and  health — to  bear  on  fertility  by 
pointing  out  to  those  people  that,  as  the  posters  say,  "it  is  your  baby. 
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too."  What  you  do  in  education  influences  parent's  views  on  how 
many  children  they  want  to  have,  and  so  on.  So,  it  is  really  an  effort 
to  convince  people  who  are  not  dealing  with  family  planning  that 
their  own  contributions  to  development  will,  in  turn,  influence  fer- 
tility. The  amount  of  population  funds  that  can  be  attributed  to 
104(d)  is  really  very  small  and  modest,  but  it  has  proved  useful 
as  a  way  of  demonstrating  to  OMB  and  indeed  to  the  Congress 
that  we  are  taking  this  broader  view  toward  population. 

In  short,  our  willingness  to  address  the  so-called  demand  side  of 
the  problem  as  well  as  the  supply  side  of  the  problem  has  enabled 
us,  I  believe,  to  convince  the  Congress  and  others  that  our  population 
program  as  a  whole  deserved  larger  funding.  So,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  it  helped  increase  the  resources  to  address  the  supply  side  as 
well  as  the  so-called  demand  side  of  the  question.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  Piotrow,,  you  suggested  greater  assistance  to  pri- 
vate organizations.  I  think  you  were  here  when  we  had  the  break- 
down of  how  the  population  funds  were  spent.  I  was,  frankly,  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  of  assistance  to  private  organizations.  How  do 
you  suggest  that  shift  be  made?  In  other  words,  universities  get 
about  13  percent,  direct  assistance  to  countries  gets  21  percent,  U.N. 
gets  21  percent.  Where  do  we  cut  back  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
greater  assistance  to  private  organizations? 

Dr.  Piotrow.  What  is  happening  is  that,  more  and  more  of  the 
assistance  to  governments  is  coming  from  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Population  Activities.  Sometimes  UNFPA  is  in  a  better  position 
to  influence  these  governments  to  do  things  that  they  might  be  a 
little  bit  more  reluctant  to  do  if  it  were  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  UNFPA  now  has  some  50  other  donors  contributing  to  it  in 
addition  to  the  United  States.  It  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  and  increase  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
and  to  persuade  other  governments  to  increase  their  contributions. 

The  unique  role  of  AID  which  other  governments  are  not  carrying 
out  as  much  is  the  seed  money  for  the  private  organizations.  We  have 
had  more  problems  with  many  of  our  bilateral  programs  than  we 
have. when  we  have  brought  in  the  UNFPA.  They  work  closely  with 
the  World  Bank.  There  has  been  less  trouble  in  certain  key  coun- 
tries with  UNFPA  than  when  AID  has  been  the  principal  or  single 
donor  for  population  programs  in  these  countries. 

The  negotiations  and  the  relationships  between  the  countries  have 
been  difficult.  Pakistan  is  an  obvious  example  and  now  family  plan- 
ning has  been  cut  back  because  of  a  nuclear  reactor.  The  Philippines 
could  well  be  another. 

So,  I  think  over  the  long  term  as  funding  for  the  multilateral  pro- 
grams increases,  the  unique  role  of  AID  and  of  our  bilateral  pro- 
grams is  going  to  continue  gradually  to  be  with  the  private 
innovative  agencies,  starting  the  grass  roots  efforts  that  will  then  be 
picked  up  by  the  LDC  governments,  World  Bank  programs,  and 
UNFPA  programs. 

The  history  of  U.S.  bilateral  AID  relationships  is  no!  a  happy  one 
in  many  cases.  The  reasons  often  have  nothing  to  do  will)  population. 
Pakistan  has  problems  of  nuclear  reactors.  But  we  often  run  into 
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problems  on  the  bilateral  side.  Therefore,  I  avouM  say  that  over  the 
long  run  the  record  with  the  private  organizations  may  be  the  partic- 
ular and  unique  contribution  that  our  AID  program  make-. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Piotrow,  I  think 
we  probably  all  would  agree  that  family  planning  activities  and  facil- 
ities plus  socioeconomic  growth  must  go  hand  in  hand.  But  you  seem 
to  feel  the  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  former  rather  than  the 
latter. 

I  just  wonder  if  our  experience  proves  that  that  is  true,  if  we  were 
to  separate  the  two.  It  seems  as  though  experience  shows  that  where 
there  has  been  socioeconomic  improvement  without  formal  active 
family  planning  programs,  the  means  to  achieve  family  planning 
seems  to  be  found  by  the  couples  involved  when  they  have  the  proper 
motivation. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  dispensing  of  the  means  for  family 
planning  without  any  motivation  seems  to  give  us  little  or  no  results 
at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  the  socioeconomic  improvement  from  my  observation 
is  much  more  important  because  that  gives  motivation.  Without  moti- 
vation, people  don't  have  a  positive  manner. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  Well,  I  would  break  it  down  two  ways.  T  would  say 
that  there  is  some  question  about  the  studies  that  have  tried  specifi- 
cally to  isolate  these  factors.  You  are  really  measuring  apples  and 
oranges,  but  to  the  extent  that  you  try  to  do  it,  they  show  about  a  50 
percent  effect  with  the  edge  often  slightly  on  the  side  of  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

When  you  look  at  it  from  a  program  point  of  view  at  the  allocation 
of  funds,  what  you  are  seeing  is  that  the  roughly  2  to  5  percent  of 
development  assistance  that  goes  into  population  and  famil}7  planning 
specifically  is  achieving  50  percent  of  the  decline,  and  the  95  to  97 
percent  that  goes  into  economic  development  is  achieving  the  other 
half. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  as  to  where  you  are  getting  the  most 
cost-effective  dollars,  if  fertility  reduction  is  the  objective.  Now,  don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  saying  that  you  shouldn't  spend  the 
money  on  the  socio-economic  development  because  you  are  doing  this 
not  just  because  it  reduces  fertility,  but  you  are  doing  it  because  it  is 
good  in  itself.  It  is  something  that  should  be  done. 

But,  when  you  look  at  that  sort  of  breakdown  between  results  and 
dollars  invested,  T  think  that  then  you  have  to  consider  very  hard  the 
marginal  utility  of  the  extra  dollar  you  add  and  where  it  will  be 
greatest.  Secondly,  when  you  look  at  the  figures  from  something  like 
the  World  Fertility  Survey,  you  see  what  a  high  proportion  of  the 
women  want  services  now.  Still  you  go  out  in  the  field,  and  you  see 
that  the  clinic  or  whatever  is  15  miles  away.  The  people  have  to  take 
a  long  bus  ride.  The  temperatures  in  those  countries  are  very  warm 
and  uncomfortable  indeed  for  a  good  part  of  the  year.  These  village 
women  have  never  seen  a  doctor  before  and  they  don't  trust  a  male 
doctor  any  way.  Often  they  have  no  idea  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
them,  The  context  in  which  many  clinics  now  serve  women  is  a  pretty 
frightening  experience. 
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I  think  one  can  not  help  but  feel  that,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  women,  there  is  a  very  great  unmet  need  for  convenient,  sympa- 
thetic services.  I  would  think  from  our  point  of  view  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  basic  human  right  to  have  the  services  and  in- 
formation, we  should  put  our  emphasis  there. 

Our  priority  within  the  specific  population  program  would  be  pro- 
viding the  services  and  means  of  education  to  satisfy  those  who  right 
now  want  to  use  them,  just  as  we  do  in  the  United  States.  We  don't 
put  a  lot  of  money  in  running  around  in  various  areas  motivating 
people  to  have  fewer  children. 

We  put  our  emphasis  on  serving  those  who  are  already  motivated. 
This  is  still  appropriate  for  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  I  really  don't  think  you  can  compare  the  United 
States  with  the  developing  countries:  the  United  States  has  social 
security,  Medicare,  Medicaid,  food  stamps  and  all  of  the  other  things 
we  have  that  give  people  the  seeurit}'  of  knowing  that  their  basic 
needs  will  be  taken  care  of  by  society.  You  can't  compare  that  with 
an  agrarian  subsistence  farming  backward  community.  You  can  give 
them  all  the  family  planning  devices  and  information  in  the  world, 
but  it  pays  them  to  have  children  to  work  the  farm  and  provides  them 
with  security  in  their  old  age.  They  are  not  going  to  change,  in  my 
opinion. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  I  question  how  much  a  woman  whose  life  may  depend 
on  whether  she  avoids  getting  pregnant  again  and  who  doesn't  know 
where  her  next  meal  is  coming  from,  is  really  thinking  10  years  ahead 
as  to  who  will  support  her  in  her  old  age. 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  You  are  talking  about  motivation  again. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  I've  talked  to  these  women  out  there.  This  planning 
far  ahead  to  who  wall  look  after  you  in  your  old  age  may  be  a  feeling 
in  the  back  of  people's  minds,  but  if  you  say  to  a  woman  at  any 
specific  moment,  "Do  you  want  to  be  pregnant  right  now?  Do  you 
want  to  have  another  child  right  this  minute?,"  the  answer  is  usually 
"No  P  They  all  already  have  children  now.  It  is  not  that  you  are 
starting  from  no  children.  They  have  the  children  now  ami  .-o  the 
question  really  is,  "Do  you  want  the  next  child?" 

I  think  that  is  where  the  figures  from  the  World  Fertility  Survey 
are  very  high. 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  Well.  I  don't  want  to  belabor  the  point,  but  I 
think  one  of  the  other  witnesses  this  morning  made  the  point  that  on 
the  economic  side  it  pays  to  have  children  in  those  varying  economies. 
It  isn't  the  question  of  feeding  that  extra  mouth.  T  have  forgotten 
exactly  how  it  was  put,  but  usually  feeding  that  extra  mouth  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  mother  and  father  are  fairly  young  and  better 
able  to  furnish  the  food.  The  need  for  their  support  in  future  years 
is  imperative.  Or,  if  the  survival  rate  of  the  children  they  have — 
the  kind  of  health  services  that  may  be  available  and  all  of  these 
other  

Dr.  Piotrow.  But,  look  at  the  mother's  survival  rate.  too.  The 
maternal  mortality  rate  in  those  countries  where  infant  mortality  is 
high,  is  also  very' high.  The  mother  is  risking  her  life  to  have  that 
child.  From  the' women  that  T  have  talked  with  that  i<  at  least  as 
big  a  concern  as  who  will  support  them  20  year-  from  BOW,  if  they 
live  that  long. 
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Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  believe  one  of  the  other  witnesses,  Mr.  Grant, 
wants  to  comment. 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  always  a  problem  when  one  has  to  make  the 
priority  choices  because  then  one  begins  to  have  to  get  into  this  kind 
of  discussion.  When  one  looks  at  the  other  side  of  it,  15,6  million 
children  4  years  and  under  died  in  1975,  and  of  that  15.6  million  15.1 
million  died  in  the  developing  countries.  The  great  majority  of  these 
deaths  were  associated  with  malnutrition  and  related  circumstances. 

It  is  very  clear  that  as  long  as  you  have  that  kind  of  death  rate 
among  infants  and  small  children,  people  are  going  to  have  more 
children.  The  answer  that  the  House  International  delations  Com- 
mittee is  coming  up  with  in  the  current  bill  involves  taking  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  how  to  overcome  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

What  does  it  take  to  do  this  kind  of  job  cooperatively  with  other 
donors,  with  the  host  Governments,  using  all  the  different  tools  that 
have  been  talked  about  this  morning,  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  insti- 
tutional barriers  ?  The  financial  cost  really  isn't  that  impossibly  high. 

At  Overseas  Development  Council  we  try  to  look  at  the  total  pic- 
ture and  at  the  kind  of  program  that  would  overcome  the  worst  as- 
pects of  absolute  poverty  by  the  year  2000,  including  a  doubling  of 
food  production.  Done  right,  we  probably  would  get  back  several 
dollars  for  every  dollar  we  invest:  successfully  overcoming  poverty  in 
rural  areas  would  require  a  major  increase  in  food  production  in 
those  areas  because  that  is  how  people  are  employed. 

Current  ODC  projections  indicate  that  the  cost  of  food  production 
in  the  United  States  will  probably  double  in  the  next  10  years  and 
double  again  in  the  10  years  after  that.  We  would  have  to  ship  so 
much  food  abroad  that  it  would  exceed  our  capacity  to  produce  food 
except  at  much  higher  cost  levels. 

So,  just  in  terms  of  our  own  inflation,  we  don't  want  to  get  that 
far  into  supplying  those  countries.  There  is  a  total  picture  here,  and 
if  one  looks  at  the  total  picture,  I  think  that  the  real  cost  of  our  put- 
ting in  an  extra  several  billion  dollars  a  year  to  do  our  part  in  over- 
coming the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  by  the.  end  of  the 
century  will  be  amply  repaid.  The  other  payoffs  in  association  with 
the  population  would  be  so  great  that  this  then  would  allow  signifi- 
cantly more  funding  for  the  family  planning  programs  that  Dr. 
Piotrow  was  talking  about  as  well  as  for  getting  at  the  socioeconomic 
side. 

That  is  why  I  hope  this  committee  will  continue  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  population  problem.  I  think  we  all  have  an 
agreement  that  if  what  we  are  seeking  is  a  world  that  is  going  to 
stabilize  at  less  than  11  or  12  billion  it  is  going  to  take  this  kind  of 
a  total  approach  to  do  it.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sctietter.  I  think,  particularly  when  you  consider  the  total 
environment  in  which  we  are  making  these  decisions,  which  includes 
unrelated  demands,  there  is  going  to  be  an  accelerated  demand  for  a 
New  International  Economic  Order. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  One  last  question  because  we  have  to  go  and  answer 
the  bells,  but  I  notice  you  do  get  to  the  question  of  motivation  more 
positively  when  yon  talk  about  the  status  of  women  and  you  endorse 
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the  allocation  of  $10  million  of  U.S.  economic  assistance  funds  to 
develop  women  into  income  generating  activities*  This  is  sort  of  an 
irreverent  observation.  I  wonder  if  that  will  survive  if  ERA  is 
ratified. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  I  think  that  would  probably  strengthen  the  chances 
for  it. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  doubt  it.  It  is  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  I  would  add  with  respect  to  that  though  thai  I  ana 
really  not  advocating  improving  the  status  of  women  simply  in  order 
to  reduce  fertility  anymore  than  I  would  advocate  other  socioeconomic 
measures  simply  to  reduce  fertility. 

I  think  we  do  have  to  keep  the  means  and  ends  clear  in  our  own 
minds.  Improving  the  status  of  women  as  well  as  other  aspects  of 
socioeconomic  development  are  goods  in  themselves,  I  would  argue, 
not  merely  means  to  encourage  fertility  reduction. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  We  tend  to  get  back  to  the  original  observation 
that  none  of  these  things  do  operate  in  a  vacuum.  They  all  proceed 
together.  It  is  a  question  of  where  we  put  our  emphasis  and,  when  we 
have  a  lack  of  sufficient  resources  to  do  everything  we  want,  we  have 
to  decide  priorities.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Zeidenstein  had  a  question. 

Mr.  Zeidenstein.  It  was  a  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  en- 
gendered by  some  of  the  conversation  that  just  preceded  the  adjourn- 
ment, growing  out  of  some  of  Dr.  Piotrow's  testimony. 

This  is  with  reference  to  the  marginal  dollar  invested  in  family 
planning  programs.  It  is  my  perception  these  days  that  in  fact  there 
are  no  government  sponsored  family  planning  programs  around  the 
world  that  pass  muster  from  the  quality  point  of  view  that  are  going 
begging  for  funding. 

Actually,  the  funds  available  from  U.S.  AID  and  UNFPA,  to- 
gether, probably  exceed  the  number  of  official  family  planning  pro- 
grams available  to  absorb  those  funds.  Where  there  is,  however,  an 
important  shortage  is  again  among  the  independent  organizations — 
the  organizations  that  are  the  ones  who  attempt  to  innovate,  attempt 
to  undertake  applied  action  research  kinds  of  projects. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  earlier  today,  those  sorts  of  organiza- 
tions are  hurting  for  funds.  The  kind  of  innovation  that  we  are 
talking  about  lends  itself  very  poorly  to  project  funding,  especially 
in  response  to  RFP's. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  indeed.  Mr.  Grant? 

Mr.  Grant.  Many  people  have  been  excited  by  the  establishment 
of  this  Select  Committee  and  it  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
looking  at  this  problem  in  the  whole. 

The  ultimate  objective  we  are  looking  for  is  how  to  achieve  popula- 
tion stabilization  in  the  world  at  a  level  2  or  3  billion  below  that 
which  is  now  likely.  McNamara  laid  out  a  scenario  last  spring  which 
you  may  remember  that  conceivably  could  lead  to  stabilization  at  8 
billion  instead  of  the  11  billion  that  the  World  Bank  says  is  likely. 

It  would  be  of  great  value  if  this  committee  could  in  some  way 
express  its  views  on  whether  or  not  the  United  States  as  a  govern- 
ment ought  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  an  assessment  as  to  what  it 
would  take  for  the  world  population  to  stabilise  at  close  to  the  8  to 
9  billion  level  instead  of  at  the  11  to  12  billion  level. 
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Mr.  Scheuer.  What  kind  of  funds  would  ii  take? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  would  have  to  take  a  holistic  approach,  though  we 
have  been  talking  only  about  pails  of  it  now.  It  is  very  clear  to  me 
from  my  own  observation,  and  I  think  you  sense  this,  that  the  kind  of 
objective  the  House  International  Relations  Committee  is  talking 
about  is  a  major  cooperative  effort  aimed  at  overcoming  the  worst 
aspects  of  poverty  around  the  year  2000.  Tf  that  kind  of  a  program 
were  to  go  through  in  association  with  a  continued  vigorous  expan- 
sion of  family  planning  funding,  and  attention  to  women,  world 
stabilization  at  somewhere  in  the  8  to  9  billion  level  might  well  be 
very  possible. 

There  will  be  a  critical  debate  on  the  floor  in  the  next  month  or 
6  weeks  as  to  whether  that  House  provision,  (a)  and  (c) ,  stays  in.  It  is 
really  a  mandate  to  the  President  to  explore  this  whole  issue  of  the 
year  2000  goal. 

I  myself  think  this  could  be  a  tremendous  step  forward.  So  if  there 
is  anything  this  committee  could  do  both  to  ask  the  U.S.  Government 
to  provide  a  holistic  response  to  what  it  is  that  would  give  us  stabili- 
zation closer  to  the  8  or  1)  billion  level  in  the  next  century  rather 
than  the  11  or  12.  ami  to  support  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  pioneering  move  on  this  year  2000  exploratory  goal,  this 
could  save  a  whole  year. 

This  will  compel  the  U.S.  Government  to  move  at  the  right  time. 
The  world  community  is  now  exploring  this,  but  somehow  the  United 
States  has  been  dragging  its  feet  on  the  discussions  of  these  kinds  of 
goals.  A  little  push  from  here — not  out  of  hostility — would  be  of 
great  value.  I'm  sure  that  President  Carter,  himself,  if  he  focused  on 
this,  would  say  that  it  is  well  worth  exploring.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  has  pushed  this  up  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Well,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  As  I  have  said, 
there  are  these  insistent  demands  for  a  new  world  international  order 
that  are  going  to  require,  even  if  we  meet  them  in  small  degrees,  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  income  transfers  over  the  coming  dec- 
ades, and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  far  more  acceptable  way  to  do  it. 

It  is  far  more  cost  effective  and  it  is  going  to  produce  results  with 
the  rural  poor  all  over  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could 
factor  some  of  Luke  Lee's  thoughts  into  the  process,  we  could  go  the 
Sri  Lanka  route  rather  than  the  Venezuela  route. 

There  are  a  number  of  us  who  are  very  skeptical  of  the  Avay  our 
dollars  are  not  producing  tangible  results  for  the  rural  poor  around 
the  world.  We  don't  think  the  system  is  working  all  that  well. 

Mr.  Grant.  Sir.  what  the  people  don't  quite  recognize  is  that  if 
we  take  this  kind  of  timely  initiative,  it  eases  a  variety  of  pressures. 
As  we  all  saw  from  the  oil  price  rise,  the  dislocation  from  those  big, 
abrupt  transfers  can  be  very  inflationary  and  ultimately  affect  mil- 
lions of  jobs  in  the  industrial  countries.  Something  general!}'  breaks 
while  waiting  for  the  confrontation  to  get  severe.  That  approach  is 
much  more  expensive  than  taking  some  timely  steps  where  you  kill 
several  birds  with  one  stone. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Dr.  Piotrow,  let  me  express  our  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  support  and  counsel  along  the  way.  I  agree  with  you,  from 
my  own  visits  to  the  developing  world,  we  are  not  providing  sufficient 
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services  for  the  women  who  do  not  need  motivation  or  indoctrination. 
They  know  what  they  want  in  order  to  control  their  fertility.  They 
know  they  have  had  enough  children.  It  seems  to  me,  that  they  are  the 
target  group  which  would  be  the  easiest  and  cheapest  to  reach. 

Having  said  that,  I  have  also  read  pervasive  criticism  around  the 
world  of  the  way  that  our  AID  program  functions.  Many  also  criti- 
cize what  they  call  "contraceptive  inundation"  because  they  find  it 
personally,  morally  and  politically  offensive ;  they  argue  that  it  puts 
us  in  the  posture  of  not  really  caring  about  the  health  of  the  children 
or  the  mothers,  the  standards  of  living  or  the  quality  of  life,  but  just 
wanting  to  control  population  for  the  convenience  of  the  West. 

This  is  the  posture  that  we  are  in,  as  perceived  by  many  people 
around  the  world,  not  only  in  those  developing  countries  but  also  by 
our  own  AID  population  people.  Many  of  them  feel  that  this  percep- 
tion of  our  mind  set  that  we  simply  want  to  sprinkle  the  developing 
world  with  contraceptives  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  descriptions,  has 
made  the  introduction  of -the  concept  of  family  planning  much  more 
objectionable. 

This  is  a  fact  of  life,  just  as  I  perceive  the  willingness  of  a  large 
number  of  women  to  adopt  rational  fertility  practices  as  another 
fact  of  life. 

This  perception  that  we  are  simply  interested  in  inundating  the 
developing  world  with  contraceptives,  apart  from  any  concern  for 
health,  welfare,  and  the  quality  of  life,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
is  hurting  our  image  and  impeding  the  acceptance  of  rational  family 
planning  practices.  Do  you  want  to  react  to  that? 

Dr.  Piotrow.  Well,  I  think  you  have  to  recognize  that  this  is  a 
massive  international  program.  It  has  been  a  surprisingly  effective 
program  in  many  areas  and  it  is  a  field  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  controversy.  I  think  it  would  have  been  absolutely  incredible  to 
have  thought  that  such  a  program  could  have  gotten  anywhere  near 
as  far  as  it  has  without  being  controversial  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  don't  think  family  planning  is  controversial  in  the 
developing  world.  I  really  don't.  I  think  the  controversy  period  is 
more  or  less  behind  us.  I  think  that  family  planning,  as  a  concept, 
if  integrated  with  general  and  maternal  and  child  health  concerns, 
has  achieved  acceptance. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  standard  for  me,  during  my 
travels  in  the  developing  world,  to  be  met  by  one  of  the  young  For- 
eign Service  officers  at  the  airport.  He  would  drive  me  to  the  Embassy 
and  tell  me  how  sensitive  the  whole  family  planning  issue  is.  Then  the 
Ambassador  would  tell  me  how  terribly  sensitive  and  explosive  an 
issue  it  was.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  I  would  be  with  the  health  or 
education  minister,  and  he  would  be  literally  pleading  for  help  and 
resources  with  which  to  plan  programs  and  carry  on  an  evaluation 
of  the  programs.  They  would  request  gas-fired 'refrigerators,  gas- 
fired  stoves  to  sterilize  needles,  baby  scales,  and  adult  scales.  It  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  believe  that  the  concept  of  family  planning  in  an 
appropriate  setting  is  controversial. 

I  think  that,  in  the  perception  of  a  lot  of  people^  the  emphasis  on 
what  they  described  as  "contraceptive  inundation"  has  politicized 
family  planning  and  has  made  it  a  sensitive  and  explosive  issue.  A 
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little  bit  more  delicate  and  thoughtful  handling  of  the  matter  and 
an  attempt  to  include  it  in  a  health  program  would  have  depoliticized 
and  desensitized  it. 

To  the  extent  the  family  planning  is  sensitive,  I  think,  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  perception  that  all  we  want  to  do  is  sprinkle  a  multi- 
colored condom  over  the  developing  world. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  I  would  say  I  disagree  with  you  very  much.  Here  in 
this  country  we  have  taken  the  abortion  issue  and  buried  it  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  big  huge  health  program.  Boy,  is  it  controversial. 
It  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  maternal  and  child  health  program  and 
it  is  still  a  very  controversial  issue. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  But  its  focus  there  isn't  perceived  as  controversial. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  No,  it's  not  that  different  because  it  goes  to  the  moti- 
vation of  women  to  exercise  their  rights  to  have  the  size  family  they 
want. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  controversy  about  that,  but 
it  is  the  way  it  has  been  packaged — the  perception  of  our  motives — 
that  has  politicized  something  that  shouldn't  be  politicized. 

Dr.  Piotrow.  Anything  that  the  United  States  does  on  a  visible 
scale  in  the  world  is  going  to  be  to  some  degree  controversial.  Some- 
thing that  affects  the  status  of  women  the  way  this  does,  that  goes 
to  religious  beliefs  in  as  many  societies  as  it  does  is  going  to  be 
controversial. 

The  only  way  it  woudn't  have  been  controversial  is  if  it  had  been 
an  ineffective  program  that  had  made  no  difference  at  all.  I  think  we 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  a  little  bit  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Yes,  but  we  don't  have  to  create  the  controversy. 
We  don't  have  to  create  the  resentment,  alienation,  and  bitterness  that 
come  from  the  worst — case  presentation  that  many  people  feel  we  have 
placed  these  programs  in.  In  the  countries  where  we  have  sponsored 
family  planning  as  an  element  in  maternal-child  health  programs,  it 
is  not  controversial. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  have  long  since  passed  the  point  where 
family  planning  in  an  acceptable  context  is  controversial,  and  I 
believe,  and  there  are  many  other  people  who  agree  with  me,  that  the 
form  and  fashion  in  which  we  have  tried  to  merchandise  contracep- 
tive devices  without  linkages  to  other  concerns,  has  politicized  and 
sensitized  something  that  should  not  have  been  politicized. 

Do  you  want  to  react  further  ? 

Dr.  Piotrow.  Well,  just  briefly.  I  think  I  still  do  disagree  with 
you.  I  think  that  something  like  this  is  always  going  to  be  contro- 
versial. We  have  helped  to  create  the  population  problem  because 
we  did  put  the  money  into  the  health  programs  first  and  as  a  result 
death  rates  did  go  down. 

I  would  rather  see  the  United  States  be  controversial  because  we 
provided  too  many  contraceptives  than  because  we  tried  to  persuade 
people  to  do  things  that  were  not  in  their  own  best  interest. 

If  there  are  a  few  extra  contraceptives  floating  around  the  world 
and  we  are  criticized  for  it,  I  think  we  are  lucky  for  avoiding  far 
greater  controversies  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  We  obviously  have  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
here.  I  respect  your  professionalism  and  your  knowledge,  but  I  do 
disagree  with  you.  Are  you  saying  in  effect  that  the  AID  program  has 
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been  diplomatic  and  sensitive  to  local  perceptions  in  the  way  that  it 
has  functioned? 

Dr.  Piotrow.  In  some  areas  it  has  been  and  in  some  areas  there 
have  been  problems,  but  this  has  been  true  with  other  AID  programs, 
too,  and  with  other  kinds  of  development  and  with  U.S.  domestic 
family  planning  programs  also. 

This  is  not  an  area  that  lends  itself  to  making  progress  without 
conflict,  as  I  think  the  present  U.S.  situation  suggests. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  OK,  I  think  our  differences  remain  but  I  suppose  we 
can  disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  the  last  witness,  Ms.  Karen  Smith,  who  is  a 
private  consultant  in  Mount  Washington,  Mass.  Ms.  Smith  will  dis- 
cuss "Women's  Organizations,  Family  Planning  and  Development  in 
Indonesia." 

[The  material  referred  to  follows :] 

Additional  Questions  Asked  of  Dr.  Piotrow  by  the  Chairman 

Question  1 :  If  you  were  responsible  for  deciding  AID's  allocation  of  funds, 
how  would  you  change  those  priorities,  if  at  all? 

Answer  1:  The  General  Accounting  Office  Report  is  not  the  usual  financial 
or  program  evaluation  but  rather  an  effort  to  explore  the  hypothesis  that  devel- 
opment assistance  can  be  specifically  structured  to  influence  reductions  in  family 
size.  The  report  notes  the  comments  of  AID  officials  "that  the  state  of  knowledge 
about  fertility  determinants  does  not  provide  much  in  the  way  of  useful  guid- 
ance at  country-specific  and  project-specific  levels."  The  report  notes  that 
opinions  at  AID  missions  differed  "on  how  and  the  extent  to  which  development 
projects  affect  fertility  and  on  the  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
fertility  impact  information  related  to  development  projects."  In  short,  those 
in  the  field  and  most  closely  aware  of  the  problems  have  serious  questions  about 
the  reliability  and  concrete  policy  relevance  of  the  hypothesis.  Thus  the  report 
essentially  recommends  research  to  determine  whether  the  original  hypothesis 
is  true,  under  what  country-specific  conditions  it  might  be  applied,  and  how. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  interesting  academic 
exercise  and  an  excellent  subject  for  many  country-specific  and  project-specific 
PhD  dissertations  to  review  the  impact  of  various  interventions  on  fertility, 
but  it  would  not  appear  to  be  a  cost-effective  activity  for  AID  to  become  deeply 
involved  in  these  studies  until  more  basic  knowledge  has  been  developed. 

The  figures  cited  by  GAO  for  expenditures  do  not  correspond  with  the  pub- 
lished AID  figures  for  the  period  1965-1975.  The  actual  AID  expenditure 
figures  are  given  below. 

Percentage  of  AID  population  funding  in  specific  fields,  1965-75 


Demographic  data   8 

Policy  and  social  research  science   6 

Research  on  better  means  of  fertility  control   9 

Subtotal   23 

Information  

Family  planning  services  and  supplies   45 

Subtotal   56 


Adequate  manpower  and  institution  building   16 

Operating  expenses   5 

These  figures  suggest  that  23  percent  of  AID  funds  in  the  period  1965-1975 
were  spent  on  research  of  one  kind  or  another  and  probably  more  since  much 
of  the  manpower  and  institution  building  funding  was  used  to  strengthen  Uni- 
versity programs.  Overall  this  seems  to  be  a  high  proportion  for  research  and  the 
56  percent  on  services  (including  information)  would  be  low  in  relation  to  pro- 
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gram  needs.  It  is  not  unreasonable  in  general,  however,  to  commence  a  program 
with  emphasis  on  research,  and  gradually  to  shift  more  and  more  funding  to 
services  as  research  demonstrates  the  best  ways  to  deliver  different  services  to 
meet  different  needs.  This  should  be  done  over  the  next  several  years. 

I  believe  that  at  present  an  overall  breakdown  of  AID  funding  as  indicated 
below  would  be  reasonable. 


Family  planning  services   60 

Demographic  data   8 

Policy  and  social  science  research   7 

Information   10 

Institutional  development  and  training   15 


With  respect  to  policy  and  social  science  research  and  research  on  the  deter- 
minants of  fertility,  AID  initiated  and  funded  the  World  Fertility  Survey,  an 
authoritative  survey  and  analysis  of  contraceptive  knowledge,  attitude,  and 
practice  in  developing  countries.  These  findings  can  be  of  immense  and  imme- 
diate value  in  program  development.  Therefore  I  would  give  first  priority  to 
funding  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  program  and  policy  implications  of 
these  internationally  recognized  data  that  link  fertility  with  a  great  number 
of  socio-economic,  demographic,  geographic,  and  programmatic  variables  that 
have  been  identified  as  determinants  of  fertility.  For  example,  the  fact  that 
about  half  of  the  fertile  women  age  15-45  desire  no  more  children  has  immediate 
program  implications.  Combined  with  the  additional  data  on  the  number  of 
those  who  have  no  adequate  information  and  access  to  services  in  specific 
countries  and  other  socio-economic  data,  this  body  of  data  was  designed  orig- 
inally to  answer  some  of  the  questions  about  determinants  of  fertility.  Its  full 
implications  should  be  explored  as  rapidly  as  possible  before  extensive  research 
is  done  on  many  different  (and  non-comparable)  country-specific  studies. 

Question  2 :  Do  you  believe  the  reorganization  of  AID  will  effectively  integrate 
population  and  development  assistance? 

Answer  2:  There  are  three  basic  elements  in  the  AID  reorganization:  (1) 
placing  the  Population,  Health,  Education  and  Training  Offices  in  a  single 
bureau;  (2)  removing  from  the  Population  Office  to  the  geographic  bureaus  in 
Washington  authority  over  the  bilateral  assistance  programs;  and  (3)  creating 
a  unified  personnel  system. 

The  first  shift,  placing  population,  health,  and  education  programs  in  the 
same  bureau,  is  a  useful  move  and,  if  properly  implemented,  could  encourage 
useful  cooperation.  Unfortunately,  the  health  and  education  offices  have  long 
been  weak  and  understaffed.  Because  of  their  recent  history  of  serving  in  a 
purely  advisory  function,  it  is  not  clear  that  they  will  be  able  in  practice  to  pull 
their  share  of  the  load  in  designng  strong  integrated  programs.  Strengthening 
these  functional  offices  should  now  have  a  higher  priority. 

The  second  element,  removing  Washington  authority  over  government-to-gov- 
ernment programs  from  the  Population  Office  to  the  geographic  bureaus  (and 
in  bureaucratic  terms,  not  even  allowing  the  Office  of  Population  to  "clear  off" 
on  country  programs),  will  not  per  se  increase  or  decrease  the  integration  of 
population  and  development  programs.  What  it  will  do  is  essentially  give  more 
influence  and  authority  to  those  with  fewer  professional  qualifications  in  the 
population  field,  to  area  specialists,  development  generalists,  and  those  who 
would  tend  to  give  more  emphasis  to  political,  country-specific  issues.  This  move 
within  AID/Washington  away  from  "professionalizing"  the  issues  and  toward 
"regionalizing"  or  "politicizing"  them  could  result  in  a  general  playing  down  of 
population  programs.  The  more  politically  oriented,  geographic  specialists  tend 
to  emphasize  low  profile  approaches;  program  effectiveness  may  well  be  sacri- 
ficed to  an  overly  cautious  perception  of  political  acceptability.  Thus  integration 
may  become  a  code  word  for  weaker  population  programs. 

Rather  than  just  reshuffling  chairs  in  Washington,  a  more  effective  way  to 
decentralize  and  link  relevant  programs  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
population  officers  overseas.  This  number  has  declined  from  79  in  1972  to  about 
35  at  present.  To  achieve  good  country-programming,  top  priority  should  go  to 
recruiting  a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  professional  population  officers.1 
Playing  musical  chairs  in  Washington  is  no  substitute  for  top  quality  personnel 
and  no  guarantee  of  effectively  linked  programs  in  the  field. 


1  A  recent  regional  bureau  recruitment  listing  for  an  Asian  population  officer  requires 
four  years  of  college  training  in  physical  therapy  as  a  prerequisite,  surely  an  odd  quali- 
fication for  a  professional  population  officer. 
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The  third  element,  a  unified  personnel  system,  is  required  by  H.R.  12222,  but 
the  implications  are  unclear.  AIU's  greatest  personnel  weakness  at  present  is 
the  limited  number  of  qualified  experts,  now  somewhat  slightingly  referred  to 
as  "technicians."  Only  15%  of  present  agency  personnel  are  actually  subject 
specialists  in  a  specific  area  of  development  where  AID  hopes  to  make  an 
impact.  The  rest  are  administrators,  support  staff,  generalists,  auditors,  etc.  A 
high  proportion  of  the  real  experts  are  in  the  GS  rather  than  FS  schedules.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  a  unified  structure  will  attract  more  qualified  "technicians" 
if  it  tends  to  emphasize  overseas  experience  and  willingness  to  live  extended 
periods  overseas  over  technical  qualifications.  It  will  also  make  it  difficult 
for  married  women,  or  men  who  are  married  to  women  who  want  professional 
careers,  to  serve  in  AID.  While  there  is  great  need  for  more  flexibility  now 
between  Washington  and  field  jobs,  there  is  also  danger  that  certain  kinds  of 
unified  personnel  systems  would  weaken  rather  than  enhance  AID's  ability  to 
grapple  with  the  difficult  substantive  questions  of  development,  whether  "inte- 
grated" or  otherwise. 

Question  3 :  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  providing  population  assistance 
to  developing  countries  via  government  ageuces  (i.e.,  direct  bilateral  assistance) 
in  comparison  to  private,  non-governmental  avenue  (e.g.,  IPPF,  FPIA,  IAVS, 
etc.)? 

Answer  3 :  It  was  once  thought  that  the  goal  of  private  voluntary  agencies  was 
to  persuade  governments  to  assume  national  responsibility  for  extensive  family 
planning  and  population  efforts  and  that  governments  alone  had  the  resources 
and  capacity  to  reduce  population  growth.  As  more  experience  is  gained  with 
government  programs,  however,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  even 
government  cannot,  under  most  circumstances,  provide  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  rapid  population  growth  without  the  help  and  support  of  private  voluntary 
organizations. 

Government  programs  have  the  advantage  of : 

(1)  Being  able  to  reach  large  numbers  of  people; 

(2)  Being  able  to  reach  into  rural  areas; 

(3)  Commanding  greater  personnel  and  money  resources;  and 

(4)  Being  able  to  utilize  the  authority  of  the  State  to  support  responsible 
family  planning  or  other  specific  population  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  government  programs  have  the  disadvantages  of : 

(1)  Requiring  strong  public  leadership  from  the  top ; 

(2)  Being  vulnerable  to  changes  in  government  or  political  leadership  that 
can  substantially'  weaken  on-going  programs ; 

(3)  Tending  to  create  a  costly  extensive  bureaucracy  with  inadequate  super- 
vision, commitment,  and  training  among  field  employees. 

(,4)  Resisting  rather  than  promoting  new  approaches,  approaches  such  as 
use  of  paramedical  personnel,  community-based  distribution,  and  extensive 
voluntary  surgical  sterilization  services. 

Private  organizations  were,  of  course,  the  first  to  enter  the  politically  contro- 
versial field  of  population/family  planning.  They  have  the  advantages  of: 

(1)  Being  flexible,  with  the  capacity  to  adapt  to  local  situations; 

(2)  Being  sufficiently  small  that  administrative  problems  and  "red  tape" 
associated  with  larger  programs  can  be  more  easily  solved  or  avoided; 

(3)  Possessing,  at  least  at  the  time  of  founding,  dedicated,  indigenous 
leadership ; 

(4)  Being  willing  to  undertake  new,  experimental  projects  even  at  the  risk 
of  failure,  projects  which,  if  successful,  can  then  become  precursors  of  more 
extensive  national  programs,  and 

(5)  Being  insulated  from  political  changes  and  politically  motivated  attacks 
to  some  extent. 

The  main  disadvantages  of  private  organization  are  that  they : 

(1)  Do  not  have  the  clout,  prestige,  or  resources  of  government ; 

(2)  Cannot  provide  nationwide  services  and  have  particular  difficulty  system- 
atically reaching  into  the  rural  areas  where  80%  of  developing  country  popu- 
lations live. 

In  general,  one  would  expect  that  population  assistance  programs  would  begin 
by  supporting  private  agencies  with  about  2/3  of  available  funds  and  move 
increasingly  toward  support  of  governmental  programs.  To  some  extent  this  has 
happened  with  the  AID  program  but,  in  addition  to  the  disadvantages  of  govern- 
ment programs  and  the  continued  advantages  of  private  programs  (as  listed 
above),  there  are  several  other  reasons  why  the  AID  program  has  continued 
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to  support  private  voluntary  organizations  at  a  high  level.  The  reasons  are: 

(1)  Some  governments  are  reluctant  to  accept  U.S.  assistance  directly  in  a 
controversial  field  such  as  population. 

(2)  The  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities  has  grown  to  have  a 
budget  of  approximately  $100  million  and  has  replaced  the  U.S.  as  the  principal 
source  of  support  for  government  programs.  It  receives  funds  directly  from  over 
50  governments. 

(3)  The  World  Bank  has  also  supported  a  number  of  population /family 
planning  programs  on  a  long-term  basis,  therefore  also  reducing  the  need  for 
large  components  of  U.S.  bilateral  programs. 

(4)  AID's  reluctance  to  pay  local  currency  program  costs,  such  as  salaries 
of  local  field  workers,  constitutes  a  major  barrier  to  meaningful  government- 
to-government  assistance.  The  foreign  exchange  costs  which  the  U.S.  government 
can  pay  are  generally  related  to  U.S.  commodities  and  U.S.  technical  experts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  makes  sense  for  AID  to  continue  doing  that 
which  it  has  so  far  done  best,  i.e.  to  provide  contraceptive  supplies  and  com- 
modities to  governments  and  strong  support  to  the  private  voluntary  agencies 
that  are  building  grassroots  and  national  support  within  each  country  for  the 
programs  that  governments  will  eventually  support.  It  is  important  to  provide 
adequate  resources  to  private  voluntary  groups  to  continue  their  innovative  and 
experimental  work  and,  once  their  political  successes  can  be  demonstrated,  to 
persuade  governments  to  extend  and  improve  the  existing  national  efforts. 
There  is  no  absolutely  correct  proportion  for  government  vs.  private  assistance 
for  the  world  as  a  whole  since  this  proportion  would  vary  greatly  depending 
on  the  specific  country,  the  extent  of  progress  to  date,  and  the  willingness  or 
unwillingness  of  specific  governments  or  private  voluntary  agencies  to  undertake 
measures  needed  at  any  given  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  KAREN  SMITH,  PRIVATE  CONSULTANT,  MOUNT 

WASHINGTON,  MASS. 

[Prepared  Statement  in  Appendix  on  p.  758.] 

Ms.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  today.  I  had,  as  I  said  in  my  written  testimony,  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  women's  organizations  in  Asia  for  6  years. 
The  majority  of  that  time  I  was  in  Indonesia. 

I  was  aware  in  the  course  of  that  time  that  I  was  learning  an  im- 
mense number  of  things  by  just  being  there  and  having  those  people 
share  their  experiences  with  me.  I  was  very  much  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  I  had  no  way  to  share  that  experience  with  other  people. 
You  have  helped  me  solve  that  problem  by  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  come  here  today  and  tell  you  about  that  experience  and  some  of 
the  impressions  I  gained  from  it. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  We're  happy  to  have  you.  We  appreciate  your  pa- 
tience and  forebearance  in  waiting  until  this  late  hour. 

Ms.  Smith.  I  know  that  you  have  had  the  written  testimony.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  any  time  to  read  it.  I'd  like  to  summarize  very  briefly 
if  I  could  some  of  those  points.  I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  one 
previous  question  which  has  been  discussed  a  number  of  times. 

My  work  in  Indonesia  was  primarily  with  nongovernmental 
women's  organizations  that  were  spread  throughout  the  country.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  travel  and  see  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  see  how  the  women's  organizations  were  active. 

What  I  would  like  to  stress  is  that  the  women  of  Indonesia,  as  I 
saw  them,  do  not  fit  the  stereotypical  view  of  women  in  the  developing 
nations  or  third  world. 

The  women  of  Indonesia  are  not  helpless ;  they  are  not  oppressed ; 
they  are  not  docile ;  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  their  men.  They 
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have  influence  and  power  to  a  considerable  extent  both  in  the  home 
and  in  society.  They  do  work  very  hard,  and  American  visitors  and 
other  foreign  visitors  often  tend  to  equate  that  work  with  oppression, 
because  we  think  that  people  shouldn't  have  to  work  too  hard. 

But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  oppression;  it  is  simply  that  everybody  is 
working  hard  and  the  women  are  sharing  the  hard  life  with  their 
men. 

The  operative  word  in  Indonesia  really  is  "sharing."  The  slogan  of 
many  of  the  women's  organizations  in  the  last  several  years  has  been 
"Partners  in  Development,"  and  there  has  been  a  history  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  women's  organizations  both  on  issues  specifically 
related  to  women — maternal  and  child  health,  legal  status  of  women, 
and  things  of  this  sort — and  on  areas  of  broad  interest — political 
issues,  issues  of  nationalism,  issues  of  general  development. 

So,  the  women  in  Indonesia  have  a  very  good  position  in  many, 
many  ways. 

In  summarizing  what  I  said  for  the  recommendations  I  was  mak- 
ing in  my  written  testimony,  I  would  say  that  the  aim  should  be  to 
discover  a  way  to  release  the  energy  of  those  people  and  enable  them 
to  be  more  effective.  Assistance  must  be  made  more  available  to  these 
people  in  terms  of  it  being  more  responsive,  more  accessible,  more 
appropriate  in  scale,  and  based  more  on  contact  with  people  and  less 
on  simply  paper  processing. 

When  I  said  more  responsive  I  meant  not  just  that  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  what  people  want,  but  literally  responding  to  what  people 
ask  for.  I  was  enormously  impressed  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
women  in  Indonesia  knew  what  their  community's  problems  were,  and 
knew  what  approaches  people  would  accept.  They  would  be  willing 
to  work  hard  to  solve  some  of  those  problems  if  somebody  could  put 
modest  resources  in  their  hands  to  carry  out  these  programs.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  responsive. 

By  accessible  I  simply  mean  not  too  hard  to  get  at.  There  must  not 
be  too  many  bureaucratic  steps;  it  must  not  be  too  far  away  from 
where  they  are;  there  must  not  be  too  many  forms  to  fill  out,  et  cetera. 

When  I  say  appropriate  in  scale,  I  am  referring  to  the  general 
international  assistance  programs.  In  general,  assistance  both  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  multi-national  funding  sources  is  in 
sums  of  money  which  are  of  staggering  proportions  if  one  is  con- 
cerned with  community  organizations. 

Small  groups  consisting  of  the  people  we  want  to  benefit  from  these 
funds  simply  can't  handle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
result  is  either  a  waste  of  money  or  an  imposition  of  a  program  which 
may  survive  as  long  as  the  money  is  available.  The  latter  is  not.  in 
fact,  based  on  what  the  people  can  handle  and,  therefore,  when  the 
assistance  is  gone  the  program  will  fizzle. 

The  other  aspect  of  scale  which  is  important  is  the  issue  which  has 
been  raised  several  times  by  other  people,  and  I  think  by  yourself  as 
well:  The  problem  of  how  the  project  looks  to  the  people  who  are 
involved.  If  the  scale  of  outside  assistance  becomes  too  large,  it  no 
longer  appears  to  be  their  program.  It  appears  to  be  somebody  else's. 
Interest  falls  off,  commitment  to  work  falls  off,  effectiveness  falls  and 
ultimately  the  program  is  likely  to  be  less  effective. 
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The  fourth  thing  that  I  have  said  is  that  assistance  must  be  based 
more  on  contact  with  people  rather  than  paper  processing.  This  is  a 
fairly  straightforward  thing :  People  who  have  assistance  to  give  must 
spend  more  time  talking  with  people  who  need  assistance. 

If  I  were  going  to  coin  a  phrase  to  describe  the  posture  that  I 
would  like  to  see  in  American  assistance,  I  would  encourage  a  posture 
of  aggressive  availability,  not  aggressive  programing  and  not  passive 
availability. 

Passive  availability  isn't  enough.  You  have  to  go  out  and  meet 
people  and  talk  with  them  and  say,  "We  are  interested.  We  do  care. 
We  want  to  know  what  you  have  in  mind."  So  I  would  like  to  see  a 
pattern  of  aggressive  availability  particularly  to  help  deal  with  this 
problem  which  you  have  raised  a  number  of  times  yourself :  These  are 
issues  which  are  sensitive,  and  we  care  to  see  them  work  and  we  know 
local  people  care  to  see  them  work,  but  somehow  every  time  we  try  to 
talk  about  them  in  full  voice  everybody  begins  to  get  shy  and 
uncomfortable. 

If  there  is  this  sense  of  "we  are  available ;  we  can  help  if  you  want 
it,"  it  returns  the  sense  of  control  to  the  people  who  are  carrying  out 
the  program.  This  is  not  promoted  in  my  experience  by  papers,  by 
descriptions  of  positions  or  programs.  It  is  promoted  by  people 
meeting  other  people  and  talking  about  it.  I  came  to  the  hearings 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  order  to  hear  what  other  people  were 
saying — they  have  been  dealing  with  high  level  important,  broad 
issues.  My  concern  is  how  to  get  from  that  level  to  the  level  of  the 
people  whom  we  are  trying  to  benefit.  On  the  basis  of  this  Indonesian 
experience  and  some  experiences  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  in  many  cases  citizens  groups — men's  groups,  women's 
groups,  combined  groups — are  the  missing  link  in  what  I  would  call 
a  development  chain. 

Yesterday  a  witness  made  reference  to  the  food  chain.  I  am  talking 
about  the  development  chain.  I  am  thinking  of  the  progression  from 
philosophy  to  policy,  to  program,  to  projects,  and  finally  to  the  per- 
son. Very  often,  we  get  so  tied  in  knots  trying  to  work  on  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  policy  and  programs  that  we  never  make  it  down  those 
last  couple  of  steps  to  be  sure  that  in  fact  things  will  go  to  the  people. 

People  often  raise  the  question:  "We  spent  all  those  millions  of 
dollars.  Why  didn't  our  development  assistance  have  more  impact?" 
This  is  a  very  legitimate  concern  for  you  as  Members  of  Congress  and 
for  the  taxpayer. 

I  think  part  of  the  answer  is  because  very  often  that  last  step  is 
overlooked.  Now,  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  overlooked  is  because  that 
takes  time  and  it  takes  people  power.  I  suspect  that  in  practice  what 
that  means  in  terms  of  budgets  is  that  it  appears  to  use  more  money 
in  administrative  ways  than  one  likes  to  see.  I  don't  know  how  to 
resolve  that  dilemma,  but  it  stated  a  very  serious  concern  of  mine 
from  my  experience  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  kind  of  activity  you  are  talking  about  shouldn't 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  administrative,  supervising,  paper-shuffling 
element.  It  is  a  substantive  part  of  the  project. 

Ms.  Smith.  I  salute  your  wisdom.  I  agree.  If  that  vision  can  some- 
how be  put  into  legislation  which  controls  AID  and  which  has  influ- 
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ence  on  our  participation  in  other  international  assistance  agencies, 
I  think  that  would  be  an  enormous  benefit.  It  is  not  administrative 
overhead ;  it  is  in  fact  what  makes  the  program  work. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  think  it  is  probably  true  that  if  you  look  around 
the  developing  world  and  find  the  countries  where  family  planning 
programs  have  worked — and  Indonesia  is  a  perfectly  good  example — 
one  of  the  indispensible  elements  is  some  kind  of  community  organiza- 
tion, some  kind  of  structure  where  people  can  be  reached  with  ideas 
and  concepts  of  how  life  can  be  made  better  for  them. 

One  of  the  problems  in  Africa,  in  particular,  which  was  described 
to  me  again  and  again,  is  that  people  live  in  such  an  isolated  fashion. 
A  dozen  or  two  families  live  in  their  dozen  or  two  huts  out  in  the 
bush,  totally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  really 
no  contact,  even  between  villages,  much  less  between  a  village  and 
some  central  government.  The  kind  of  structure  you  have  in  Indonesia 
is  probably  the  element  that  has  made  it  possible  to  have  such  a  high 
acceptance  rate.  People  are  socialized  in  community  organizations 
where  they  have  contact  and  are  reached  because  their  society  is 
organized  to  reach  everybody  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Ms.  Smith.  Well,  I  agree  with  you  that  that  is  very  important  and 
it  is  not  a  frill ;  it  is  an  essential  thing.  I  think  that  it  gets  lost  in  the 
shuffle  in  areas  where  it  is  perhaps  not  as  easy  to  see  the  importance  of 
that  as  it  is  in  a  place  like  Indonesia. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  administration  is  not  only  essential,  but  it  is 
also  a  substantive  part  of  the  programing  and  service  delivery  and 
should  be  viewed  as  that. 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes.  I  would  repeat  simply  that  in  terms  of  my  experi- 
ence in  Indonesia,  if  one  is  concerned  with  that  country  it  is  terribly 
important  that  the  women's  organizations  be  included  in  activities. 
They  should  be  working  on  projects  which  they  have  come  up  with, 
not  simply  working  on  somebody  else's  master  plan. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Or,  if  they  haven't  come  up  with  the  program,  at 
least  one  in  which  they  have  been  given  involvement  and  participation 
and  can  make  their  own.  It  could  very  well  be  that  the  concept,  the 
service,  and  the  delivery  do  not  come  from  within  the  particular 
organization,  but  at  least  if  women  are  involved  in  the  formulation  of 
it  and  feel  that  they  have  some  input,  the  connection  will  be  real. 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes.  I  think  there  is  really  a  role  for  both.  I  think 
sometimes  it  is  appropriate  for  people  to  be  included  in  programs 
which  somebody  else  has  designed,  sometimes  you  include  them  in  a 
design  process,  and  somethimes  people  bring  up  the  initiative  them- 
selves. These  should  all  be  seen  as  alternatives. 

I  would  leave  that  as  the  brief  summary  to  what  I  have  said.  Before 
I  ask  for  your  questions,  I'd  like  to  make  one  comment  in  response  to 
an  issue  which  you  have  raised  a  number  of  times  this  morning. 

In  reference  to  the  ODC's  PQLI :  Congressman  Simon  asked  how 
the  three  of  us  who  were  sitting  here  would  respond  to  the  figures 
that  turned  up  in  the  United  States. 

My  own  feeling  would  be  that  something  like  the  Physical  Qual- 
ity of  Life  Index — PQLI — is  enormously  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Obviously,  one  of  them  simply  is  giving  us  a  sense  of  the  physical 
quality  of  life  and  that  is  an  element  which  should  be  paid  at- 
tention to. 
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I  would  say  that  it  is  no  more  able  to  stand  by  itself  than  a  variety 
of  other  indexes  can  stand  by  themselves.  If  one  is  concerned  with 
the  status  of  women,  I  would  suggest  that  you  use  that  as  one  ele- 
ment. As  I  traveled  in  Asia,  I  discovered  a  set  of  other  issues  which 
seemed  very  useful  in  terms  of  getting  a  sense  of  the  status  of  women, 
not  just  that  physical  side;  one  might  call  it  an  involvement  in  na- 
tional life  index. 

If  one  looks  at  both  access  to  and  use  of  education,  at  the  legal 
status  of  women,  at  what  custom  and  religion  in  a  given  place  say 
about  women,  at  the  role  which  women  are  permitted  to  play  and  do 
play  in  the  economy,  and  at  the  role  that  women  do  play  and  are 
permitted  to  play  in  politics  and  government,  it  seems  to  me  you  then 
get  a  very  good  sense  of  what  the  status  of  women  is  in  a  given 
country. 

Some  people  say,  no;  education  is  the  answer.  Education  alone 
doesn't  do  it.  If  one  compares,  for  example,  the  sort  of  overall  status 
of  women  in  Korea  you  have  a  very  high  educational  level,  but  law 
and  custom  are  very,  very  hard  on  women  there. 

In  Indonesia,  the  educational  level  of  women  is  nowhere  near  as 
high  as  Korea,  but  in  many  other  ways  the  status  of  women  is  rather 
higher.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  look  at  a  combination  of 
things  and  use  them  as  companion  pieces  to  the  PQLI.  This  combina- 
tion would  -begin  to  give  a  very  good  sense  of  the  status  of  women  in 
any  given  country. 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Scheuer.  Earlier  I  asked  Dr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Zeidenstein 
whether  they  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  an  index  on 
the  status  of  women.  In  some  cases,  education  was  important  and 
in  other  cases  there  would  be  other  impediments  or  roadblocks  that 
should  be  considered.  I  suppose  the  very  reason  for  wanting  such 
an  index  is  that  it  is  a  complicated  thing;  there  are  all  kinds  of 
variables  which  have  to  be  balanced  and  weighed  against  one  an- 
other. I  think  such  an  index  would  be  very  useful  to  have.  Maybe 
you  could  give  us  an  informal  memo,  based  on  your  experience  in  the 
field. 

In  fact,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  all  of  you  would  give  us  your 
thoughts,  informally  and  briefly,  on  the  elements  that  you  think 
should  go  into  an  index  that  would  quantify  the  status  of  women. 

Ms.  Smith.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  Thank  you.  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  any  additional  questions  if  you  have  any. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  think  your  input  to  this  morning's  hearing  was 
extremely  valuable  and  it  gave  us  a  real  focus.  Once  again,  re- 
ferring to  the  time  I  spent  in  Indonesia  and  Africa,  I  think  one  hour 
out  in  the  bush  is  worth  10  hours  of  talking  to  health  ministers. 

Ms.  Smith.  1  agree  with  you.  Also,  much  more  fun  usually. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  A  lot  more  fun. 

I  thank  you  for  having  given  us  that  one  hour  in  the  bush.  I  thank 
the  entire  panel  for  a  marvelous  day  of  hearings.  We  are  all  in  your 
debt.  We  hope  you  will  come  back  to  us  with  your  thoughts  on  this 
particular  matter  and  on  some  of  the  other  things  we  have  discussed. 

I  thank  you  all  very  much.  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1 :48  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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Population,   North-South  Relations 
and  the  United  States  Stake 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  appear 
before  this  important  Congressional  body  as  one  of  its 
lead-off  witnesses.     I  hope  that  my  personal  experience 
at  the  country  level  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  had  at  the  United  Nations  to  observe 
and  learn  from  a  large  group  of  informed  international 
representatives  working  on  common  problems,  will  make  my 
appearance  here  worthwhile  to  you.     While  I  cannot  claim 
to  be  speaking  in  any  way  for  Ambassador  Young,  whose 
presentation  to  you,  had  he  been  able  to  accept  your 
invitation,  certainly  would  have  been  substantially 
different  in  style  and  approach  than  my  own,  I  do  believe 
he  shares  in  substance  the  views  I  am  about  to  offer. 

I .  Introduction 

At  first  glance,  we  might  wonder  whether,  aside 
from  overly  broad  conceptual  considerations,   there  is 
a  meaningful  operational  thread  connecting  the  components 
of  the  topic  before  us:     population,  North-South  relations 
and  the  United  States  stake.     My  conclusion  is  unequivocally 
that  there  is  such  a  thread,  and  one  very  much  worth 
spinning  out  as  one  would  a  spool — starting  from  the 
outside  and  working  our  way  into  the  core  of  the  subject 
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matter  before  this  Committee. 

In  capsule  form,  that  is  to  say: 

—  the  U.  S.   stake  in  helping  to  create  a  more  viable 
and  just  international  economic  system  is  enormous,  whether 
viewed  in  narrow  national  self-interest  terms  or  in 

terms  of  shaping  the  global  environment  in  ways  supportive 
of  our  way  of  life; 

—  the  international  economic  system  is  changing, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  the  challenges  we  are  facing 
transcend  north-south  issues — they  also  concern  intra-western, 
east-west,  and  intra-southern  relationships;  and, 

—  among  the  most  fundamental  and  unsettling  factors 
generating  pressures  for  change  and  encouraging  north- 
south  discussions  is  that  of  population  pressure,  which 
is  hampering  achievement  of  developmental  goals  in  much 
of  the  third  world  and  which  consequently  both  conditions 
the  framework  ..of  those  north-south  discussions  and 
increasingly  is  receiving  direct  operational  attention 

at  the  national  and  inter-national  level. 

II .     The  U.  S.  Stake  in  North-South  Issues 

There  are  several  ways  to  assess,  not  whether  the 
U.  S.  has  a  stake  in  shaping  the  changes  which  are  already 
taking  place  in  the  international  economic  system  and, 
more  particularly,   in  north-south  relations,   but  rather 
the  nature  of  that  stake  and  the  degreee  of  importance  it 
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represents  for  our  national  interests '. 

1.  Statistically,   aside  from  oil,   the  third  world, 
illustratively: 

(a)  provides  the  U.S.  with  over  90  percent  of 

its  tin,  65  percent  of  its  copper  and  aluminum,   55  percent 
of  its  lead; 

(b)  accounts  for  about  three  times  our  exports 

to  Japan.     Our  exports  to  Mexico  are  about  equal  to  those 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Brazil  buys  about 
as  much  from  us  as  does  France.     Moreover,  U.S.  exports 
to  the  third  world  are  among  the  fastest  growing  components 
in  our  international  trade,  having  more  than  tripled  in 
this     decade  alone;  and, 

(c)  .U.S.  direct  foreign  investment  in  the  third 
world  represented  45  percent  of  total  such  investment  in 
1975. 

2.  Qualitatively,  present  world  trends,   if  continued, 
could  exacerbate  the  present  range  of  problems  to  the 
point  where  solutions — even  partial  ones--would  be  out 

of  reach.     Here,   I  am  referring  not  only  to  economic  matters 
but  to  the  entire  range  of  activities  which  interact  on 
each  other  and  create  our  environment  socially,  politically, 
militantly /  and  so  forth.     Time  is  of  the  essence  in  meeting 
the  challenges,   if  we  are  to  have  a  positive  influence  on 
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the  shape  of  things  to  come.     Nothing  better  illustrates 
this  point  than  the  very  subject  of  the  Select  Committee: 
the  actions  of  governments  and  individuals  today  through- 
out the  world  will  determine  whether,  by  early  next  century, 
we  ;have  a  global  population  of  8  billion  or  11  billion — 
with  all  the  implications  for  quality  of  life  attendant 
on j those  figures.     Similar  expamples  can  be  selected  from 
almost  any  sector  of  concern  to  us  to  illustrate  that  our 
stake  in  making  purposeful  choices  today  will  bear  positive 
results  for  the  world  we  live  in: 

— -today's  pattern  of  investments  in  the  developing 
countries  will  largely  determine  the  extent  to  which  those 
concerned  economies  will  be  able  to  distribute  the  national 
product  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  and  not  mainly  for  the 
gain  of  a  few; 

— actions  now  in  support  of  key  social  measures  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  improved  status  of  women 
and  enhanced  educational  opportunities  for  youth  at  a  time 
when  the  societies  of  the  third  world  are  adjusting  to 
modern  industrial  conditions;  and, 

— systematic  progress  toward  establishing  effective 
international  programs  of  economic  cooperation  can  make 
the  difference  between  maintaining  a  constructive  dialogue 
between  north  and    south    or  working  out  issues  between 
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these  two  in  a  hostile  atmosphere  not  conducive  to  cooper- 
ation. 

3.     In  sum,   the  U.  S.   stake  in  these  and  other  matters 
self -evidently  is  significant  and  worth  acting  upon  at 
this  moment  in  history,  while  forces  are  still  shaping  up 
adn  the  situation  remains  in  flux.     Our  interest  is  not 
only  in  striving  to  forward  our  long-term  goals  of  main- 
taining a  healthy  world  enviroment  in  which  the  U.  S.  can 
prosper,  but  also  in  responding  to  the  deep-felt  traditional 
American  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the 
world's  poor,  who  reside  in  the  third  world  and  whose 
immediate  living  conditions  can  be  alleviated  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  national  governments  and  the  interna- 
tional community.     Even  though  the  U.  S.  G.  ranks  low  in 
the  list  of  donors  according  to  the  percentage  of  GNP 
devoted  to  official  development  assistance   (ODA) ,  we  still 
are  the  major  single  source  of  bilateral  aide  and,  in 
absolute  terms,  as  such,  we  have  a  large  stake  in  seeing 
that  our  resources'  have  maximum  impact  on  the  real  devel- 
opmental problems  of  the  third  world. 

In  closing  this  section  on  the  U.  S.   stake,   I'd  like 
to  recall  Secretary  of  State  Vance's  statement  that:  "We 
have  concluded  one  era  when  the  question  was  whether  to 
cooperate.     We  have  begun  a  period  in  which  we  must  develop 
the  means  and  institutions  for  cooperation."    And:  "Solutions 
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to  our  problems  rest  on  the  realization  that  our  problems 
are  linked  to  those  of  the  Third    World — and  that  the 
aspirations  of  our  citizens  are  similar  to  theirs." 

III.     North-South  Relations 

j   1.     A  simple  recital  of  the  major  components  and 
issues  of  the  north-south  dialogue,  as  embodied  in  discus- 
sions  initiated  by  the  south  on  establishing  a  new  internatioanl 
economic  order,  would  be  an  instructive  device  for  shedding 
light  on  the  degree  to  which  popoulation-reiated  factors 

figure  expressly  in  that  dialogue — it  is  a  limited  degree: 

i 

\;  —  commodity  trade:     creating  a  common  fund  for 
some  18  prospective  international  commodity  agreements, 
consideration  by  the  south  of  establishing  OPEC-type 
organizations  for  other  commodities; 

—  manufactures  and  semi-manufactures:  assuring 
meaningful  adoption  in  the  north  of  generalized  non-reciprocal 
tariff  preferences  for  LDC  exports. 

— science  and  technology:     promoting  efforts 
specifically  oriented  toward  meeting  developmental  needs 
in  the  south  including  transfer  of  technology.  Facilitating 
transnational  investment     through,  among  other  things, 
consensus  on  codes  of  conduct; 

—  international  monetary  reform  and  develop- 
ment finance:     assuring  long-term  balance  of  payments 

i 

support,  renegotiating  of  debt     increasing  ODA  to  at 
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least  .7  percent  of  GNP,   linking  SDRs  with  development 
finance; 

—  exploiting  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  in  an 
equitable  way; 

—  protecting  the  environment; 

—  increasing  domestic  savings  of  the  LDCs; 

—  increasing  agricultural  output; 

—  increasing  industrial  production  in  the  LDCs, 
capital  formation,  infrastructure; 

—  improving  LDC  health  and  educational  conditions; 
— promoting  population  policies  where  governments 

so  wish  it  and  as  part  of  a  multi-dimensional  approach 
to  social  and  economic  development; 

—  providing  special  assistance  for  the  least  developed 
of  the  developing  countries,  the  landlocked  and  island 
developing  countries,  and  the  "most  seriously  affected" 
developing  countries;  and, 

—  promoting  economic  and  technical  cooperation  among 
developing  countries. 

2.     In  this  context,   it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
International  Development  Strategy  (IDS)   for  the  1970' s, 
as  approved  by  the  UN  General  Assembly,   includes  such 
provisions  as: 

—  the  ultimate  purpose  of.  development  is  to  provide 
increasing  opportunities  to  all  people  for  a  better  life. 
This  requires  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  income  and 
wealth; 
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|      — 6%  is  the  target  for  average  annual  growth 
in  the  gross  product  of  LDCs,  so  as  to  permit  a 
per  capita  growth  rate  of  3.5%  on  the  assumption 
of  an  average  annual  population  growth  rate  of 
2.;5%.     "In  this  context,  each  developing  country 
should  formulate  its  own  demographic  objectives 
within  the  framework  of  its  national  development  plan. 
Those  developing  countries  which  consider  that  their 
rate  of  population  growth  hampers  their  development 
will  adopt  measures  in  accordance  with  their 
concept  of  development." 

3.     The  U.S.G.  has  made  clear  its  commitment 
to  discuss  all  these  matters /  including  the  means 
for  achieving  agreed  goals,  in  fora  likely  to 
produce  results.     While  there  are  major  questions 
which  remain  to  be  resolved,  e.g.,  the  common  fund, 
generalized  debt  rescheduling,  measures  for  energy 
cooperation,  the  target  for  ODA,  the  U.S.G.  is 
prepared  to  contribute  all  that  it  can  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  international  economic  order 
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which  would  assure  growth,   efficiency,  equity 
and  adaptability.     We  consider  the  UN  system  as 
encompassing      good  fora  for  negotiating  agreements 
and  the  General  Assembly  for  discussing  the  major 
economic  issues. 

IV.  POPULATION 

1.     As    noted  in  a  recent  World  Bank  study, 
"the  growth  performance  of  developing  countries 
during  1950-75  is  marked  by  three  outstanding 
characteristics:     the  rapid  average  growth  rate; 
the  wide  diversity  of  experience;  and  the  increasing 
disparity  between  richer  and  poorer  developing 
countries".     While  the  GNP  per  capita  of  the 
developing  countries  as  a  .group  grew  at  an  average 
rate  of  3.4%  a  year  during  that  period,  the  large, 
poor  countries  of  South  Asia  and  many  countries  in 
Africa,  with  a  total  population  of  some     1.1  billion 
people   (over  half  of  Third  World  population) ,  grew 
in  per  capita  income  by  less  than  2%  a  year. 

But  even  in  developing  countries  which  experienced 
more  favorable  per  capita  growth  rates,  population 
pressure  has  undoubtedly  been  a  most  critical  factor 
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in  limiting  improvements  in  material  living  standards. 
As  reported  in  another  recent  World  Bank  study, 
in  1975  more  than  700  million  people  were  living 
in  absolute  poverty,  defined  as  those  lacking  the  basic 
requirements  for  a  decent  life:  adequate  food,  minimal 
clothing  and  shelter,   and  access  to  safe  water  and 
decent  sanitation,   to  basic  health  facilities  and  to 
primary  education  for  their  children,     These  people 
are  highly  concentrated  in  South  Asia,  East  Asia  and 
sub-Saharan  Africa,   and  over  80%  of  them  live  in 
rural  areas.     Aside  from  those  in  absolute  poverty, 
there  are,  of  course,   tens  of  millions  more  else- 
where in  the  developing  world,   100  million  in  Latin 
America  alone,  who  are  experiencing  great  hardships 
by  earning  less  than  one-third  of  the  averageper- 
capita  income  in  their  respective  countries  where 
the  average  per  capita  income  already  is  low. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  continuing  mass 
poverty,   exacerbated  by  average  annual  population 
growth  rates  of  2.4  %   (compared  to  1%  for  OECD 
countries) ,  that  the  objectives  to  which  development 
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efforts  have  been  directed  are  being  questioned. 
Is  maximization  of  GNP  per  capita  too  narrow 
and  difficult  an  aim,  and  should  it  be  supplemented 
by  others,   such  as:   improving  income  distribution, 
increasing  employment,   fulfilling  basic  human  needs? 
A  global  consensus  indeed  is  growing  in  favor  of 
these  broader  objectives,  which  in  fact  are  not 
new  at  all.     Most  of  the  early  postwar  literature 
on  development  expressly  incorporated  such  "basic 
human  needs"  goals.     One  interesting  feature  of 
current  discussions  on  this  topic  is  that  evidence 
is  being  developed  to  suggest  that  meeting  basic 
needs  as  a  developmental  objective  contributes  to 
maximization  of  GNP  per  capita. 

2.     Recent  surveys  show  that  most  Third  World 
governments .do  consider  that  the  current  rate  of 
natural  population  growth  imposes  severe  constraints 
on  the  attainment  of  their  developmental  objectives. 
Over  80%  of  them  have  a  central  planning  authority 
to  integrate  population  factors  with  development 
planning.     Most  now  have  operational  programs  in 
this  sector.     Perhaps  this  trend,  together  with 
general  socio-economic  improvements,   accounts  for 
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the  fact,  noted  in  a  recent  U.S.G.  report,  that 
birth  rates  are  beginning  to  decline  in  a  mounting 
number  of  developing  countries,  overtakinq  declines 

in  death  rates.     But  it  remains  true  that  there 

i 

is  ;a  need  for  far  greater  efforts  and  more  innovative 
approaches  toward  the  population  problem.  In  the 
poorest  of  the  developing  countries,  for  example, 
containing  over  1  billion  people,  food  production 
is  not  keeping  up  with  the  population  growth  rate 
and  per  capita  GNP  is  increasing  only  by  about 

$i/yr. 

3.     The  treatment  of  population-related 
policies  in  the  North-South  dialogue  is  rather 
circumspect.     As  stated  in  .'the  World  Plan  of  Action 
on  Population,  adopted  at  Bucharest    in  1974: 
"The  formation  and  implementation  of  population 
policies  is  acknowledged  as  the  sovereign  right 

of  each  nation.     It  is  to  be  exercised  in  accordance 

i 

with  national  objectives  and  needs  without  external 

interference,  taking  into  account  universal  solidarity 

i 

in-,  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  peoples 
of  the  world".     The  last  phrase  in  this  quotation 
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is  a  new  and  f urdar-.enc al  change  -.s  compared  w.rh 
the  pre-1974  North-South  dialogue  and  provides 
the  basis   for  a  prevailing  world-wide  consensus  en 
five  basic  prepositions:     there  is  a  basic  human, 
right  to  decide  on  the  nurier  and  spacing  of 
children;   there  is  governmental  responsibility 
to  pre  vide  the  infer-  =  education  and  means 

to' all  citizens  to  car:  i   out  their  decisions  in 
this  area;   the  concept  is  accepted  of  establishing 
quantitative  reals  by  e  certain  date  te  reduce 
Mortality,    increase  life  expectancy  and  reduce 
fertility  and  rates  cf  population  rrcvth ;  there 
shculd  be  equal  status   fer  vcr.er.'  peculation 
erlieies  and  programs   shculd  be  integral  ee-penents 
ef  a     Bulti-di.-ensicr.al  approach  tc  economic  and 
seeial  development. 

IV.     Concluding  :eservatiens 

L  Overall,   notwithstanding  the  developments 
deseribed  earlier,   the  North-South  dialogue  dees 
net  treat  population  growth  as  a  e=;:r  threat  te 
development.      Ir.e  tactical  reascr  fer  this,  aside 
from  genuine  views  supporting  this  position,  is 
southern  ccneern  that  the  ncrth  net  substitute 
family  planning- type  aid  fer  breeder  and  mere 
expensive  eeeperative  programs  te  pre.-.ete  secie- 
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economic  development.     Another  is  that,   as  I  have 
already  noted,   there  is  substantial  disparity  in 
experience  and  hence  views  among  developing  countries 
regarding  this  sector   (as  well  as  disparity  in 
attitude  on  the  northern  side) .     A  third  is  sensi- 
tivity on  national  sovereignty  grounds.  This 
hesitant  approach  in  the  dialogue  is  reflected  in 
the  low-key,  often  indirect  manner  of  treating  the 
subject  in  key  resolutions:     except  for  a  reference 
to  "maternal  and  child  health  and  family  welfare", 
the  resolutions  on  a  New  International  Economic 
Order  and  on  the  Special  Program  for  Most  Seriously 
Affected  countries  are  silent  regarding  it;  and, 
the  World  Plan  of  Action  on  population  states 
that  "the  basis  for  an  effective  solution  of 
population  problems  is,   above  all,  socio-economic 
transformation  .    .    .  Population  policies  are 
constituent  elements  of  socio-economic  development 
policies,   never  substitutes  for  them". 

An  analysis  of  sectoral  expenditures  by  the 

> 

UN  system  also  reflects  the  relatively  modest  alloca- 
tion of  fu.ids  for  population  activities   (defined  as 
dealing  with  the  causes,   conditions  and  consequences 
of  changes  in  fertility,  mortality  and  morbidity  as  th 
affect  developmental  prospects  and  the  human  welfare 
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resulting  therefrom) : 


$  Million 


Est.     Projected  Projected 
1975         1976         1977         1978         1979  1980 


Total  Expenditures     1,890       1,982       2,260       2,484       2,723  2,995 
(Population)  66  74  81  89  98  108 

The  bulk  of  these  expenditures  on  population 
activities  is  by  the  UN  Fund  for  Population  Activities, 
which  in  the  few  years  of  its  existence  has  performed 
impressively  in  its  own  terms   and  as  promoter  of  the 

overall  UN  role  in  this  sector.     The  distinct  trend  of 
increasing  LDC  contributions  to  UNFPA,  coupled  with 
the  abundance  of  requests  from  them  for  assistance 
at  levels  exceeding  the  funds  presently  available 
to  UNFPA,   arguef strongly  for  continued  and  intensified 
U.S.  and  other  donor  support  to  that  organization. 

2.   Looking  forward  to  future  policy  actions  on 
population  within  the  framework  of  the  north-south 
dialogue,   I  would  hope  that  the  International  Develop- 
ment Strategy  for  the  1980' s  will  devote  more  direct 
attention  to  this  matter  as  it  relates  both  to 
national  development  efforts  and  NIEO.     I  also  would 
hope  that  progress  is  made  on  technical  aspects  of 
the  population  problem,   so  that,  when  governments 
decide  to  act,   they  have  available  to  them  an 
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assured  range  of  program  activities  which  they  can 
undertake  with  confidence  of  success;   such  technical 
progress  presumably  would  encompass  both  technological 
and j sociological  aspects,  such  as  utilization  of  grass- 
roots, commun  it  y-  level  personnel  in  population  programs 

integrated  with  other  local  developmental  activities. 

i  "  • 

Finally,   there  are  any  number  of  issues  being  addressed 

i 

under  the  NIEO  label  which,  more  than  hitherto,  should 
expressly  include  consideration  of  the  population 
dimension,  such  as: 

implications  for  investment,  industrialization 
and  employment  policies  of  demographic  patterns 
of  growth  and  internal  migration; 
—  implications  for  expanded,   improved  nealth 

and  education  services  of  population  trends;  and 
implementation  of  developmental  programs  in 
j!     agriculture  which  take  into  account  the  productive 
capacity  as  well  as  consumption'    requirements  of 
all  components  of  the  affected  population. 

Thank  you. 
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United  States  Representative 
on  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 


799  Unitbd  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

  May  19,  1978 


Honorable  James  H.  Scheuer,  Chairman 
Select  Committee  on  Population 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
3587  House  Office  Building  Annex  2 
Washington,   D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letters  of  May  9  and  11,  1978, 
regarding  my  testimony  at  your  recent  hearings.  In 
a  separate  letter  to  you,   I  have  amplified  my  response 
to  two  questions  which  were  addressed  to  me  during  my 
appearance.     In  this  letter,   I  shall  respond  to  the 
additional  questions  which  were  transmitted  under 
cover  of  your  letter  of  May  11,  as  follows: 

1)     Is  the  State  Department  able  to  respond 

adequately  to  global  issues  such  as  those  of 
North-South  dialogue,   food  and  energy  supplies, 
population,  human  rights,  and  the  like  given 
the  Department's  predisposition  to  bilateral 
diplomacy? 

-  -  How  could  and  should  the  ability  of  the 
State  Department  to  respond  in  a  coopera- 
tive manner  to  international  concerns  be 
improved? 

The  State  Department  has  had  extensive  experience  as 
the  lead  U.S.  agency  in  negotiating  matters  of  global 
concern,  such  as  those  cited  above.     Significant  diplo- 
matic activity  already  extends  into  international  organi- 
zations.    Bilateral  diplomacy  is  often  a  complement  to, 
rather  than  substitute  for,  multilateral  negotiations 
concerning  these  global  issues.     The  State  Department 
has  established  an  office  expressly  to  relate  our 
activities  in  multilateral  organizations  to  our  bilateral 
interests   (and  vice-versa) .     Also,  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  career  officers  who  have  had  substantial  exper- 
ience in  working  with  international  organizations,  and 
I  believe  the  Department  is  considering  giving  added 
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emphasis  to  developing  a  core  of  career  personnel  to 
provide  assured,  continuing  expertise  to  it  regarding 
our  participation  in  these  organizations.  Therefore, 
given  the  Department's  experience  and  its  internal 
plans  for  strengthening  its  ability  to  deal  with  global 
questions,   I  believe  it  is  able  to  respond  adequately 
to  international  concerns. 

2)  How  do  other  governments  view  U.S.  and  U.N. 
population  assistance? 

Most  developing  countries  in  fact  operate  national 
programs  dealing  with  population  activities  and  family 
planning  services.     They  are  receptive  to  international 
assistance  to  these  efforts,   as  demonstrated  by  the 
scope  of  bilateral  aid  programs  in  this  Sector  and  by 
the  fact  that  UNFPA  is  a  fully  accepted  UN  agency  whose 
range  of  activities  and  resources  are  expanding  annually. 
Finally,  most  OECD  countries  along  with  the  U.S. 
financially  support  international  population  assistance 
programs . 

3)  Should  U.S.  Development  assistance  be  tied  to 
a  developing   (recipient)   country's  priorities 
and  actions  with  respect  to  population?  Human 
rights?     Income  distribution?  Etc.? 

-  -  If  bilateral  assistance  is  precluded  because 
a  developing  country  cannot  meet  the  pre- 
requisites for  U.S.  bilateral  assistance, 
should  U.S.  aid  be  extended  through  multi- 
lateral avenues  rather  than  be  totally 
dismissed  for  that  particular  country? 

U.S.  bilateral  aid  is  extended  on  the  basis  of  a  range 
of  judgments  regarding  the  cooperating  country's  overall 
development  performance,  credit  worthiness,  relationship 
to  the  U.S.,  and  human  rights  and  related  policies. 
Generally,   a  judgment  on  one  specific  component  of 
development  performance   (such  as  population)   would  not 
determine  whether  the  U.S.  cooperates  or  not  -  often, 
such  cooperation  could  contribute  to  a  beneficial  change 
in  that  country's  policy  regarding  the  component  at 
issue.     As  regards  substitutability  by  multilateral 
channels,   this  would  have  to  be  assessed  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,   although  usually  there  is  a  close  correlation 
between  bilateral  judgments  and  those  of  international 
financial  institutions  on  a  country's  development  per- 
formance . 
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4)     The  funding  figures  for  sectoral  expenditures 
by  the  U.N.  system  cited  in  your  testimony 
(page  15)   work  out  to  an  average  of  3.6  percent 
per  year  spent  on  population  as  compared  to 
other  forms  of  population  assistance. 

-  -  Is  this  an  adequate  percentage? 

-  -  Should  this  percentage  be  increased? 

-  -  How  receptive  would  the  U.N.  be  to  devoting 

more  effort  to  population  issues  and  programs? 

-  -   (For  FY  1979,  AID  has  devoted  12.3  percent  of 

its  development  assistance  budget  request  to 
population  programs  -  by  way  of  comparison.) 

There  undoubtedly  is  room  for  an  immediate  expansion  in 
U.N.  technical  assistance  for  population  activities, 
but  any  sizeable  expansion  would  have  to  be  more  gradual 
over  a  period  of  years  in  line  with  an  expansion  in  the 
technical  absorptive  capacity  of  the  cooperating  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  probably  is  more  ready  scope  for 
expansion  in  financial  and  capital  assistance  from  the 
international  financial  institutions  for  population- 
related  needs  in  terms  of  commodities,  equipment  and 
infrastructure . 

For  reasons  stated  in  my  formal  presentation  to  the 
Committee,  the  member  governments  of  the  U.N.  have  not 
placed  population  matters  expressly  at  the  head  of  their 
list  of  international  priorities.     However,  they  have 
endorsed  international  action,   and,  as  noted,  the 
developing  countries  generally  do  conduct  national 
programs  in  this  Sector.     Therefore,   the  problem  really 
boils  down  to  availability  of  financial  and  technical 
resources  and,  perhaps,  more  emphasis  by  international 
program  managers  themselves  on  developing  more  popula- 
tion-related activities  as  compared  to  the  more  tradi- 
tional types  of  projects  and  programs. 


Sincerely  yours, 
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Statement  of 
the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Nooter 
Deputy  Administrator 
Agency  for  International  Development 

Before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Population 

April  18,  1978 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee: 

The  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  with  the  members 
of  this  Committee  is  most  welcome.    I  recognize  that  you  are 
already  knowledgeable  about  population  growth  and  the  effect 
it  has  on  the  development  process;  nevertheless,  I  would  like 
to  start  by  reviewing  the  basic  facts. 

The  first  billion  population  was  reached  in  about  1830,  the 
second  in  about  1930,  and  the  third  in  about  1960  --  but  the 
fourth  was  accomplished  between  1960  and  1975.  Estimates 
of  the  World  Bank  point  to  a  population  of  6.  3  billion  by  the 
year  2000.    At  the  present  rate  of  growth  the  world  population 
could  stabilize  at  roughly  11  billion.    Since  the  problem  of 
meeting  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  current  population  of 
the  developing  world  is  a  difficult  challenge,  clearly  the 
challenge  in  the  future  will  be  much  greater. 
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The  pressure  of  growing  demands  on  each  of  the  earth's 
four  major  biological  systems --oceanic  fisheries,  grasslands, 
forests  and  croplands --has  reached  the  point  where  the  limit 
of  their  productive  capacity  is  being  seriously  strained.  Over- 
fishing is  leading  to  a  decline  in  the  supply  of  marine  protein: 
the  demand  for  edible  fish  has  increased  to  the  point  where  we 
are  exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  oceans  to  regenerate  supplies. 
Overgrazing  in  many  parts  of  the  world  has  led  to  erosion  and 
together  with  deforestation  has  already  expanded  the  Sahara 
Desert  along  its  southern  fringe  from  Senegal  to  the  Sudan. 
The  loss  of  forests  will  additionally  lead  to  increased  water 
management  problems  and  loss  of  many  species.    By  the  year 
2000,  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  30%  of  the  remaining 
forests  will  be  gone  and  as  the  population  expands,  croplands 
continue  to  be  lost  to  erosion,  cities,  roads  and  industry. 

Since  World  War  II  the  world  has  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  grain  exports  from  a  few  countries — mostly  from 
North  America.    North  America  in  the  1937-38  period  accounted 
for  about  20%  of  the  grain  trade,  whereas  today  North  America 
accounts  for  about  80%  of  the  world  grain  trade.    To  meet  this 
demand,  U.  S.  agriculture  has  generally  been  producing  much 
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closer  to  capacity  in  recent  years  than  in  previous  decades. 
Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  50  million  acres  of  idle  U.  S. 
cropland.    Much  of  this  cropland  has  been  brought  back  into 
production,  and  while  land  is  currently  being  taken  out  of 
production,  this  may  well  be  a  temporary  phenomenon.  As 
recently  as  1976  carry-over  stocks  of  food  grain  equalled 
only  3 1  days  of  consumption,  down  from  the  equivalent  of  three 
times  that  amount  in  1961.    We  are  faced  with  the  irony  that 
as  the  world  demand  for  food  increases,  the  ability  of  croplands 
is  declining  in  several  regions  because  of  such  factors  as 
desert  encroachment,  soil  erosion,  shortening  of  fallow  cycles 
and  conversion  of  land  to  urban  and  industrial  uses.  Further- 
more, in  the  developing  countries,  population  growth  is  a  major 
factor  explaining  the  increasing  demand  for  food.    Efforts  at 
achieving  domestic  food  self-sufficiency  in  LDCs  have  been 
severely  hampered  by  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  food 
from  the  growing  population  and  from  increased  capacity  by  the 
more  affluent  to  produce  food.    The  real  increases  in  domestic 
food  supply  are  generally  very  small  and  some  countries  are 
losing  ground.    Reducing  the  rapid  rate  of  population  growth  in 
LDCs  is  an  essential  element  in  expanding  the  relative  domestic 
food  supply. 


30-720  O  -  78  -  16- 
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Other  consequences  of  over- population  are  manifold. 
Pollution  is  not  solely  a  problem  of  numbers  of  people  but 
the  consumption  behavior  of  each  additional  person.  As 
standards  of  living  are  increased,  the  relative  per  capita 
impact  on  the  earth's  ecosystem  increases.   Chemical  fertilizers, 
petroleum  products,  radioactive  wastes,  mercury,  carbon 
monoxide,  asbestos --the  list  of  pollutants  with  serious 
ecological  and  human  health  implications  is  enormous.  Rapid 
population  growth  has  made  provision  of  adequate  shelter, 
particularly  in  burgeoning  urban  areas,  an  increasingly  urgent 
problem. 

Considering  the  impact  of  population  growth,  it  is  important 
to  look  at  what  A.  I.  D.  is  doing  to  deal  with  the  population 
problem.    Until  1964  A.  I.  D.  was  prohibited  from  involvement 
in  family  planning  programs.    In  1964,  a  population  unit  was 
established  for  the  first  time  in  the  Latin  America  Bureau  of 
A.  I.  D.     This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Population  Branch 
in  the  central  Technical  Assistance  Bureau  by  1966.    It  was  a 
cautious  beginning  since  the  field  of  population  was  considered 
highly  sensitive  and  politically  volatile  and  most  of  our  activities 
were  restricted  to  the  area  of  research  and  institutional  support. 
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Now,  fourteen  years  later,  population  growth  has  been 
recognized  as  a  major  problem  and  there  is  some  measure 
of  achievement  toward  reduction  of  growth  rates.  Although 
this  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment,  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  Congress,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  population  activities,  passed  the  Title  X  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  earmarking  funds  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development's  population  activities. 
During  this  decade  A.  I.  D.  has  provided  one  billion  dollars  for 
population  program  assistance — about  60%  of  all  such  inter- 
national assistance  to  date. 

With  the  strong  support  of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  A.  I.  D.  's 
population  program  has  given  impetus  to  many  other  activities 
during  the  last  decade  as  follows: 

-  Support  for  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities  to  respond  to  official  requests  of  developing 
countries  for  population  assistance. 

-  Development  of  more  adequate  demographic  data . 

-  Assistance  to  countries  for  population  policy  development . 
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-  Training  for  administrators,  physicians,  nurses, 
paramedicals  and  village  health  workers. 

-  Research  on  determinants  and  consequences  of  fertility 

-  Research  and  development  of  new  and  improved  means 
of  fertility  control. 

-  Purchase  and  transportation  of  contraceptives  and 
surgical  equipment. 

-  Assistance  to  country  programs  and  international  private 
voluntary  organizations  in  the  provision  of  family  planning 
assistance . 

-  Information  and  education  to  leaders  of  developing 
countries  and  to  the  mass  public  regarding  population 
growth  and  its  impact. 

Of  the  4  billion  world  population,  A.  I.  D.  's  program  has  been 
directed  to  about  half,  or  2  billion  people  with  high  fertility,  who 
live  in  more  than  100  less  developed  countries  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

-  In  considerable  measure,  because  of  resources  provided 
by  the  United  States,  other  donors  and  increasingly 
effective  action  by  many  developing  countries,  the  world 
population  scene  has  changed  with  great  speed  during  the 
past  decade. 
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The  majority  of  nations  especially  in  Asia  and  Latin 
America  now  recognize  population  growth  as  a  key 
developmental  variable. 

There  have  been  indications  of  sharp  declines  in  the 
birthrate  over  the  last  decade  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Costa  Rica  and  Mauritius,  for 
example.    Other  well-documented  cases  of  substantial 
declines  in  birth  rates  during  the  past  decade  include: 
Indonesia,  Nepal,  Philippines,  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand, 
Tunisia;  Barbados,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Jamaica,  Puerto 
Rico,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  Venezuela;   and  Fiji. 
Recent  census  and  survey  findings  indicate  declining 
fertility  in  other  areas  of  the  developing  world  as  well. 
In  all  of  the  countries  where  birth  rates  have  fallen 
sharply,  family  planning  information,  services  and 
supplies  have  been  made  generally  available  and 
developmental  progress  has  been  substantial.  Indeed, 
over  the  past  15  years,  there  has  been  a  spectacular 
rise  in  the  number  of  family  planning  programs  through- 
out the  less  developed  world.    From  only  two  government - 
supported  family  planning  programs  (India  and  Pakistan) 
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in  1960,  there  are  now  63  countries  in  the  developing 
world  which  have  either  launched  official  programs  or 
officially  sanction  the  activities  of  private  family 
planning  organizations. 

Thailand  and  Indonesia  are  examples  of  countries  where 
effective  donor  action,  mainly  by  A.  I.  D. ,  has  made  a 
crucial  difference  in  the  speed  with  which  these  two 
countries  have  been  able  to  deal  with  their  serious 
population  and  development  problems.    In  1967,  when 
A.I.  D.  began  population  program  assistance  in  these 
countries,  their  birth  rates  were  at  the  traditional  high 
level  of  more  than  42  births  per  1000  population,  their 
national  policies  and  laws  were  opposed  to  family 
planning,  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  trained  personnel, 
and  the  people  were  almost  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
modern  family  planning  techniques.    Today,  both  of 
these  countries  have  revised  their  relevant  laws  and 
policies,  thousands  of  persons  have  been  trained,  national 
programs  achieving  extensive  availability  and  use  of 
contraceptives  have  been  implemented  and  birthrates 
are  rapidly  falling. 
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The  Agency  is  now  focusing  on  programs  which  can  blend 
the  provision  of  services  approach  into  an  over-all  development 
plan.    Through  Section  104(d),  we  are  involved  in  looking  at 
those  factors  of  economic  and  social  change  which  will  encourage 
smaller  families,  especially  focusing  on  expanding  women's 
opportunities.    Several  areas  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Agency 
and  recent  policy  initiatives  reflect  this  change  in  emphasis. 

-  Through  a  shift  in  the  organizational  structure  the 
geographic  bureau  technical  staffs  are  being  strengthened 
to  include  population  specialists  so  that  the  population 
perspective  becomes  a  part  of  the  development  of  the 
total  bilateral  assistance  program.    These  staffs  will  be 
supported  by  the  central  technical  population  office  in  the 
Development  Support  Bureau. 

-  The  Bureau  for  Program  and  Policy  Coordination  has 
included  instructions  on  the  incorporation  of  population 
and  fertility  reduction  facets  into  non-family  planning 
programs  in  program  policy  guidance  to  field  missions. 
The  bureau  has  additionally  added  a  fertility  determinants 
component  to  its  intersectoral  and  economic  policy 
research  portfolio  which  will  complement  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Population.  . 
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-  The  Development  Support  Bureau  has  established  a 
position  for  a  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Human  Resources  with  responsibility  for  the  Offices 
of  Health,  Population,  Education,  and  Training.  This 
will  provide  a  mechanism  for  interrelating  projects 
which  can  provide  a  multi- sectoral  approach  to  meeting 
human  needs.    The  bureau  has  already  established  a 
Health/ Population/ Nutrition  Coordination  Group  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  coordinated  activities. 

-  The  Agency  has  initiated  a  multi-year  population  program 
strategy  effort  aimed  at  integrating  all  components  of 

U.  S.  initiative  into  a  logical  framework  of  action.  The 
strategy  takes  into  account  the  efforts  of  the  host  country 
and  other  donors.    Strategy  teams  have  already  worked 
with  missions  in  Pakistan,  El  Salvador  and  Morocco. 
In  addition,  A.  I.  D,  participated  in  a  collaborative  effort 
with  the  World  Bank  and  UNFPA  in  strategy  planning  for 
Bangladesh. 

-  Moreover,  A.  I,  D.  is  currently  working  with  the  World 
Bank,  UNFPA  and  the  Ford  Foundation  to  increase  policy 
level  dialogue  between  major  donors.    There  is  an 
increased  exchange  of  ideas  with  the  World  Bank  on 
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population  programs  and  approaches  in  specific 
countries  such  as  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Egypt, 
Thailand,  and  Mexico.    In  another  action,  UNFPA  was 
given  an  added  contribution  to  enable  that  organization 
to  increase  its  initiatives  in  maternal/ child  health/ child 
spacing  activities  in  Africa  as  a  more  responsive  and 
acceptable  approach  to  addressing  population  needs  of 
that  continent. 

Population  growth  continues,  and  there  is  a  continual  need 
for  increasing  funds  for  assistance.    Our  own  requests  to  the 
Congress  have  reflected  the  priority  we  place  on  funding  for 
population  as  we  seek  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
world.    Over  the  next  five  years,  we  will  be  asked  to  respond  to 
increasing  requests  for  population  and  development  funds.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  Congress  will  continue  to  support  the 
Agency's  efforts  in  this  vital  area. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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REGIONAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  POPULATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT: 
THE  THIRD  WORLD. 

Statement  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Population  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  by  Carmen  A.  Miro",  President 
of  the  International  Review  Group  of  Social 
Science  Research  on  Population  and  Develop- 
ment. 

I.    Brief  Background  on  IRG. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  preface  my  presentation 
with  a  very  brief  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
International  Review  Group  of  Social  Science  Research  on  Pop- 
ulation and  Development  (IRG) . 

Early  in  1976,  few  social  science  scholars  from  de- 
veloping and  developed  countries  met  with  representatives  of 
donor  agencies  in  the  population  field  and  agreed  on  the  advi- 
sability of  setting  up  a  small  group  of  widely  respected  inter 
national  experts  who  would  arrive  at  a  systematic,  interdisci- 
plinary evaluation  of  the  state  of  knowledge  regarding  issues 
perceived  as  population  related  problems.  The  premises  under- 
lining the  establishment  of  the  Group  were  the  following: 

1.     Policy  makers  and  the  social  science  community 
in  the  developing  countries  and  the  international  agencies  in 
general  share  a  common  concern:  that  of  increasing  within  these 
countries  the  pace  of  development.     The  latter  broadly  defined 
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as  the  process  through  which  improvements  in  the  levels  of 
living  (as  reflected  by  material  well-being,  access  to  cul- 
ture, participation  in  political  decision  making,  etc.)  of 
the  population,  particularly  among  its  less  favoured  groups, 
can  be  obtained,  sustained  and  expanded. 

2.  In  practically  all  developing  countries  -in 
varying  degrees-  the  structure  of  the  population,  the  pace  of 
its  growth  and  the  pattern  of  its  geographic  distribution,  in 
fluence  in  an  important  and  interrelated  manner  the  efforts 
towards  development. 

3.  Coherent  developmental  efforts  should  therefore 
take  into  consideration  the  direction  in  which  population  fac- 
tors -among  others-  should  be  modified  in  order  to  attain  the 
goals  of  development. 

4.  Population  policy  should  be  understood  as  measures 
adopted  by  governments  to  deliberately  modify  population  varia- 
bles. 

5.  When  this  policy  Cwhatever  the  variable  or  varia 
bles  it  aims  to  modify)  is  part  of  a  constellation  of  other  po- 
licy measures  and  seeks  to  reinforce  them  in  the  attainment  of 
the  development  goals  or  these  other  policy  measures  are  adopted 
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to  increase  the  potential  desired  effect  of  the  population 
policy,  one  can  say  that  the  latter  is  integrated  into  de- 
velopment efforts. 

6.  Therefore,  in  order  for  a  population  policy 
to  become  operative  within  the  context  of  development,  an 
understanding  of  the  processes  through  which  population  and 
development  interact  is  indispensable. 

7.  It  is  widely  accepted  that  knowledge  regarding 
these  processes  is  incomplete  and  inconclusive  and  that  what- 
ever findings  are  generally  known  in  this  field  they  are  too 
global  to  be  safely  applicable  to  concrete  situations. 

8 .  The  need  to  better  and  to  increase  knowledge 
in  this  area  to  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  those  responsible 
for  policy  making  is  also  generally  accepted.     Even  more,  it 
is  felt  that  this  knowledge  should  actually  be  used  to  try  to 
influence  the  decision  making  process. 

The  final  goal  of  IRG,  therefore,  is  to  recommend 
directions  for  research  that  will  contribute  to  the  formulation 
and  the  improvement  of  population  policies  in  the  developing 
world. 
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At  its  inception  the  Group  was  organized  as  an  ad-hoc , 
independent  and  autonomous  body  of  seven  members  with  its  Secre 
tariat  located  at  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.     IRG  activities  are 
financed  by  grants  from  a  broadly  based  group  of  institutions 
(Ford  Foundation,  the  International  Development  Research  Centre, 
the  Norwegian  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  Population 
Council,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Swedish  International 
Development  Authority,  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Overseas 
Development,  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities, 
and  the  World  Bank.     The  members,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Group,  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  expertise  on 
matters  of  population  and  development  of  the  regions  to  which 
they  belong.     The  members  and  the  areas  for  which  they  have  spe- 
cial responsabilities  are: 

Bernard  Berelson  President  Emeritus  and  Senior  Fellow, 

Population  Council,  New  York,  N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

Policy  concerns  in  developed  countries 
and  within  the  donor  community. 

P.D.  Desai  Professor,  Institute  of  Economic  Growth, 

Delhi  University,  Delhi,  India. 

Afghanistan,  Bangladesh,  India,  Iran, 
Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka  (Middle 
South  Asia) . 


Jos£  Encarnaci6n 


Dean,  School  of  Economics,  University  of 
the  Philippines,  Diliman,  Quez6n  City, 
Philippines . 
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Other  countries  within  the  area  of 
ESCAP,  particularly  those  of  South- 
East  Asia. 


Akin  L  .  Mabogunje         Head,  Department  of  Geography,  Univer 
sity  of  Ibadan,  Ibadan,  Nigeria. 

All  African  countries  not  in  the  Arab 
League . 


Riad  B.  Tabbarah  Chief,  Population  Division,  United  Na- 

tions Economic  Commission  for  Western 
Asia  (ECWA) ,  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

The  South-West  Asian  countries  normally 
included  in  the  ECWA  region  and  the 
North  African  countries  within  the  Arab 
League. 


Raul  Urzfia  Senior  Researcher,  Central  Unit  of  the 

Program  of  Social  Science  Research  on 
Population  Problems  Relevant  for  Popu- 
lation Policies  in  Latin  America,  CELADE 
-Latin  American  Demographic  Center-  San 
tiago,  Chile. 

All  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


For  my  statement  here  today  I  have  drawn  on  the  find- 
ings so  far  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  Group's  work— ^.  These 
findings  have  been  arrived  at  after  a  careful  perusal  of  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography  that  includes  not  only  research  studies  but 
also  statements  by  policy-makers  and  reports  of  international 
conferences  in  population.    The  reviews  undertaken  by  the  members 
and  some  consultants  hired  specifically  for  the  task,"  summarize 
the  state  of  knowledge  more  relevant  to  the  understanding  of  the 
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relationship  between  population  and  development,  pointing  to 
gaps  therein,  that  are,  of  course,  suggestive  of  the  directions 
future  research  on  the  topic  should  take.    The  reviews  also  re- 
flect the  concerns  of  policy  makers  of  the  various  regions  in 
matters  related  to  population,  concerns  that  were  taken  as  one 
of  the  guidances  for  the  evaluation  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
referred  to  above.    The  Group's  work  in  each  of  the  regions  co- 
vered has  evolved  having  as  a  background  the  general  demographic 
situation  as  it  relates  to  the  process  of  economic  and  social 
development.    Any  attempt  at  foreseeing  how  the  population  dyna 
mics  and  the  economic  and  social  factors  would  interact  in  the 
future,  in  other  words  which  are,  in  this  connection,  the  pers- 
pectives, would  rest  necessarily  on  an  appraisal  of  the  present. 

II.    Overview  of  the  Demographic  and  Socio-Economic  Situation  in 
the  Third  World. 

I  should  begin  this  section  of  my  statement  with  two 
warnings.    The  first  one,  is  that  related  to  the  limitations  in 
the  data  used.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  statistical  inform- 
ation in  most  of  the  developing  countries  is  either  deficient  or 
totally  lacking.     Population  data  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  pre- 
ceding generalization,  while  it  is  perhaps  even  more  applicable 
to  data  on  socio-economic  indicators.    Because  of  this,  one  should 
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be  aware  that  when  describing  a  given  situation  we  are  dealing 
more  with  order  of  magnitudes  than  with  precise  figures.    As  a 
second  warning,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  I  shall  be  refer- 
ring to  regions  or  subregions  that  comprise  groups  of  countries 
that  in  some  instances  might  present  quite  different  behaviour 
in  terms  of  the  variables  examined.     In  other  words,  the  region 
al  treatment  of  the  data  might  in  certain  occasions  tend  to  blurr 
individual  differences  between  countries.     I  shall  try  to  remedy 
this  by  pointing  out,  whenever  possible,  the  deviant  cases. 

2/ 

According  to  United  Nations  estimates—    the  population 
of  the  developing  world  has  passed  recently  or  will  soon  be  pas 
sing  the  3  billion  mark.    The  indications  are  that  in  recent 
years  a  probable  deceleration  of  the  aggregate  rate  of  demographic 
growth  has  occurred.    If  this  is  confirmed,  this  trend  in  no  way 
should  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  the  population  question  in  the 
developing  world  will  begin  to  loose  some  of  its  polemic  connota- 
tions.    Far  from  it:     the  present  overall  growth  rate,  well  above 
2  percent  per  year,  implies  a  doubling  of  the  population  in  pe- 
riods of  about  30  years.    This  occurs  against  a  background  of 
slow  economic  and  social  progress,  where  inequalities  between  de- 
veloped     and  developing  nations  tend  to  widen,  as  do  disparities 
between  social  groups  within  developing  countries  themselves.  In- 
terest about  how  average  income  per-capita  could  be  increased 
has  been  replaced  by  concern  on  how  to  achieve  a  more  equitable 
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income  distribution,  among  other  measures,  by  expanding  health 
and  educational  services,  improving  access  to  more  and  better 
food  and  open  more  possibilities  for  productive  employment  to 
the  less  privileged  classes  of  society.     Let  us  examine  the 
question  as  it  appears  at  the  level  of  the  regions  or  sub-re- 
gions of  the  Third  World. 

If  we  accept  that  the  stage  of  demographic  evolution 
of  a  population  can  be  characterized  by  the  transit  of  fertility 
and  mortality  from  certain  levels  to  lower  levels  and,  as  a  co- 
rolary  of  this,  by  the  modification  of  the  pace  of  its  overall 
growth  rate,  we  could  place  the  developing  regions  of  the  world 
with  which  IRG  has  been  concerning  itself,  as  to  their  progress 
along  the  path  of  the  demographic  transition  in  the  order  set 
below,  which  is  also  the  one  guiding  the  discussion  to  follow: 


1.  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 

2.  Arab  Countries 

3.  Middle  South  Asia 

4.  Latin  America 

5.  South-East  Asia 


1.     Africa  South  of  the  Sahara^.    Africa  South  of  the 
Sahara  is  a  region  of  diverse  demographic  features.    Although  the 
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sub-continent  is  generally  sparsely  populated  there  are  obvious 
features  of  the  population  pressure  syndrome  in  certain  areas. 
It  is  a  region  at  the  pre-transition  phase  of  demographic  evo- 
lution.    Taken  together  the  countries  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
constitute  the  most  fertile  among  the  major  sectors  of  the 
world.     Recent  estimates   place  the  average  annual  crude  birth 
rate  of  these  countries  around  49  per  thousand.     It  is  generally 
accepted,  though,  that  the  levels  of  fertility  are  not  evenly 
distributed  and  also  that  in  some  countries  these  levels  are 
affected  downwards  by  the  high  incidence  of  infertility  and  sub 
fecundity. 

4/ 

Magobunje-    lists  the  following  factors  as  broadly  re> 
lated  to  the  persistence  of  high  fertility  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa: 


(i)     overwhelming  illiteracy  of  the  population 

(ii)     limited  urbanization  or  widespread  rural  dwellings 

(iii)     preponderance  of  farmers  and  related  workers  in  the  work 
force 

(iv)     high  mortality,  especially  at  infancy 

(v)     traditionalism  and  religiosity 

(vi)     low  age  at  marriage,  universality  of  marriage  and  polygamy 

(vii)     poverty  of  the  population 

(viii)     limited  knowledge  of,  unfavourable  attitude  towards  and 
restricted  practice  of  modern  methods  of  fertility  regu- 
lation 
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In  this  connection  he  points  out  that  education 
appears  to  be  the  most  important  single  variable  commonly 
cited  in  association  with  variations  in  fertility  and  family 
planning  practices.     He  also  indicates  that  the  emergence  of 
rural-urban  fertility  differentials  in  parts  of  this  region  is 
seen  as  evidence  of  an  inminent  fertility  transition,  espe- 
cially in  urban  places. 

The  conditions,  of  mortality  are  precarious.     In  spite 
of  the  limitations  in  data,  already  pointed  out,  all  available 
reports  coincide  in  generalizing  that  the  levels  of  mortality 
within  the  nations  of  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  are  among  the 
highest  of  the  world.     This  can  be  particularly  portrayed  by  the 
level  of  infant  mortality  (usually  regarded  as  a  more  reliable 
indicator  of  the  health  conditions  of  a  population  than  any  other 
mortality  measure) .     Rates  of  more  than  200  annual  infant  deaths 
per  thousand  live  births  have  been  recorded,  thus  placing  the 
average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  at  the  lowest  world  level 
(around  40  years) . 

In  all  African  data,  urban  areas  exhibit  lower  morta- 
lity rates  than  rural  districts  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
this  differential  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  differential  is  attributed  to  better  economic  status  and 
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better  standards  of  living  of  urban  dwellers  as  well  as  to  the 
concentration  of  medical  facilities  in  urban  areas.     From  this 
it  is  argued  that  an  improvement  in  economic  conditions  would 
be  more  effective  in  reducing  the  overall  level  of  mortality 
than  a  direct  public  health  programme. 

The  behaviour  of  fertility  and  mortality  described 
above  gives  rise  to  a  moderately  high  level  of  growth,  but  which 
cannot  be  identified  as  the  highest  among  the  developing  regions. 
Taken  together  the  sub-saharan  countries  seem  to  have  recorded 
during  the  last  quinquenium  (19  70-1975)  an  average  annual  growth 
rate  (2.6  per  cent),  below  that  estimated  for  the  Arab  countries 
and  for  Latin  America.    Another  consequence  of  the  prevailing 
African  demographic  dynamics  is  the  youthful  character  of  their 
populations,  that  in  turn,  in  the  absence  of  significant  changes 
in  their  reproductive  patterns,  implies  a  strong  potential  for 
future  population  growth. 

Africa  is  the  least  urbanized  of  the  inhabited  conti- 
nents of  the  world  and  within  the  continent  itself,  Tropical  Afri^ 
ca  is  the  most  rural.     Yet  one  of  the  major  problems  of  popula- 
tion in  the  sub-continent  is  the  rapid  rate  of  urbanization  and 
the  inability  of  the  urban  place  to  play  a  dynamic  role  in  the 
process  of  development.     It  is  even  argued  that  in  spite  of  the 
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overwhelming  rural  character  of  its  population,  Africa  is  pro- 
bably over urbanized:     of  every  100  persons  living  in  urban 
areas,  16  were  living  in  1975  in  6  cities  of  more  than  one 
million  inhabitants. 

The  preceding  are  in  very  broad  lines  the  most 
salient  present  demographic  characteristics  of  the  countries 
of  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.    The  total  number  of  people  in- 
volved are  just  over  300  million.    If  one  considers  that  in 
1975  the  Gross  Domestic  Product  per  capita  (at  constant  prices) 
was  estimated  at  285  US  dollars,  showing  an  annual  increase  of 
only  2  percent,  during  the  period  1950-1975-//,  against  a  much  high 
er  average  rate  of  increase  of  the  population,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  offer  some  promise  of 
a  better  life  to  the  majority  of  the  600  million  that  will  cons 
titute  the  population  of  these  countries  in  the  year  2000  strong 
and  concerted  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  improve  the  pros- 
pects for  accelerated  economic  and  social  development  and  for 
creating  the  contidions  for  reducing  fertility  and  mortality. 

2.    Arab  Countries.—^    The  Arab  region,  which  emcom- 
passes  countries  located  on  both  the  African  and  Asian  continents, 
is  also  one  of  demographic  diversity.    Here,  although  fertility 
continues  tj  be  rather  high,  mortality  has  declined  more  rapidly. 
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The  arab  countries  of  Northern  Africa  have  on  the  average  ex- 
pectations of  life  at  birth  well  above  50  years  and  among  those 
of  Western  South  Asia,  Kuwait,  for  example,  is  approaching  the 
70  years  level  and  Lebanon  has  exceeded  the  60  years  mark.  The 
transition  of  mortality  has  resulted  in  very  high  rates  of  na^r 
tural  growth.     In  fact,  some  of  the  highest  in  the  world  today 
(comparable  only  to  those  of  some  countries  in  Central  America 
and  Tropical  South  America) .     In  this  connection,  it  is  import- 
ant to  underscore  that  some  Arab  countries  have  seen  considerable 
increases  of  their  populations  due  to  immigration,  that  in  some 
cases  has  contributed  a  larger  proportion  to  the  overall  rate 
of  increment  that  natural  growth  proper. 

Migration,  particularly  from  the  rural  to  the  urban 
areas,  that  contributes  to  the  rapid  growth  of  primate  cities, 
is  a  problem  which  a  number  of  Arab  countries  share.    It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  many  instances  urban  growth  has  been 
due  as  much  at  least  to  natural  increase  than  to  internal  migra 
tion.    There  is  agreement  that  the  pressure  on  services  in  metro 
politan  agglomerations  has  reached  intolerable  proportions  in 
many  Arab  countries  and  that  this  has  been  due  not  only  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  in  them,  but  also  to  the  lack  of  > 
appropriate  and  visionary  city  planning. 
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A  significant  flow  of  workers  toward  the  oil-ex- 
porting countries  has  occurred.    In  fact,  many  Arabian  Gulf 
countries  have  experienced  such  high  rates  of  inmigration  that 
the  majority  of  their  population  is  non-native. 

Finally,  the  emigration  of  highly  qualified  person- 
nel from  the  Arab  countries  towards  Western  Europe  and  the  Ame- 
ricas is  a  population  issue  of  major  concern  to  those  members 
of  the  Arab  League  whose  extremely  rapid  development  sparked 
by  oil  revenues  has  created  a  considerable  demand  for  highly 
skilled  personnel. 

The  broad  characterization  of  the  present  demographic 
conditions  of  the  Arab  countries  and  their  relation  to  certain 
aspects  of  their  economic  potentialities,  show  very. clearly  that 
this  group  of  countries,  although  included  among  those  of  the 
Third  World,  primarily  because  of  the  stage  of  demographic  evol- 
ution at  which  they  are,  will  face  in  the  future  different  pro- 
blems from  those  suggested  by  the  discussion  of  the  sub-saharan 
countries. 

3.    Middle  South  Asia-^.    This  sub-region,  growing  at 
a  rate  of  2.4  percent  per  year,  accounts  for  roughly  one  fifth  of 
the  world's  population.    Crude  birth  rates  range  from  25.9  per 
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thousand  in  Sri  Lanka  to  49.7  per  thousand  in  Bangladesh.    Le-  „ 
vels  of  mortality  show  similar  regional  disparities.  While 
life  expectancy  at  birth  in  Bangladesh  is  only  36  years,  Sri 
Lankans  may  expect  to  live  until  age  68.    One  peculiar  feature 
of  the  mortality  situation  in  this  region  is  the  higher  death 
rate  of  females,  a  phenomenon  that  is  especially  pronounced  in 
Pakistan. 

The  age  structure  of  the  population  of  Middle  South 
Asia  is  on  the  average  also  a  very  youthful  one,  a  feature  that, 
as  indicated  above,  implies  a  high  growth  potential. 

As  anticipated  by  the  already  well  established  decline 
in  Sri  Lanka  and  by  the  incipient  decline  in  India,  fertility  in 
this  sub-region  appears  to  have  entered  already  into  the  down- 
ward transitional  phase.    Discussions  underway  have  failed  to 
clarify  to  what  extent  the  decline  already  experienced  is  due  to 
the  impact  of  family  planning  programmes  as  opposed  to  other  fac- 
tors of  socioeconomic  change. 

As  regards  the  migration  variable  a  sequence  similar 
to  that  mentioned  for  other  regions  may  be  observed:    because  of 
growing  pressure  of  population  on  land,  accelerated  pace  of  rural 
to  urban  migration,  sprawling  metropolitan  centers,  and  shortages 
of  basic  services  and  opportunities  for  employment. 
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When  the  overall  demographic  performance  is  set 
against  the  background  of  the  achievements  in  economic  deve- 
lopment, it  becomes  obvious  that  these  countries  retain  most 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  economic  backwardness.  With 
the  of  exception  Iran,  with  an  oil  based  economy,  the  rest  of 
the  countries  of  the  region  showed  during  the  period  1968-1973 
very  modest  figures  in  average  annual  percent  increases  in  per 
capita  gross  domestic  product  (from  0.1  in  Nepal  to  1.4  in  Pa- 
kistan, with  Bangladesh  showing  a  negative  figure  of  2.4,  that 
can  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  political  strife  it  was  sub 
jected    to  during  the  years  examined) . 

4.    Latin  America.    Latin  America  while  undoubtedly 
part  of  the  developing  regions  occupies  what  might  be  considered 
an  intermediate  position  in  terms  of  the  basic  demographic  in- 
dicators when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Third  World.  Cer- 
tain United  Nations  studies  even  place  Temperate  South  among  the 
"More  Developed  Regions".     If  the  comparison  is  made  with  refe- 
rence to  the  stage  of  socio-economic  development,  Latin  America 
can  in  general  be  placed  well  ahead  of  the  other  regions. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  at  least  two  countries 
(Argentina  and  Uruguay)  were  already  entering  the  demographic 
transition  characterized  by  declining  mortality  and  fertility; 
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These  were  followed  later  on  by  Cuba  and  Chile  and  more  re- 
cently  some  significant  ruptures  with  past  behaviour  of  fer- 
tility have  occurred  in  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica.    There  are 
clear  indications  that  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  and 
Panama1  may  also  be  entering  the  transitional  phase  of  ferti- 
lity.   Some  signs  already  observed  in  Brasil  are  being  studied 
more  carefully  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  would  in- 
deed represent  also  a  modification  of  the  trend  so  far  follow- 
ed by  the  reproductive  pattern  of  the  population.    In  any  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  latinamerican 
population,  that  until  very  recently  was  the  highest  in  the  world, 
seems    to  have  arrived  at  a  point  of  inflection,  from  which  it 
has  started  to  decrease. 

The  gains  in  mortality  occurred  in  the  region  much 
earlier  than  in  the  rest  of  the  developing  world,  and  the  ex pec 
tation  of  life  at  birth  is  estimated  to  have  approached  or  be 
approaching  the  65  years  level.    The  significant  declines  expe- 
rienced by  the  mortality  of  important  latinamerican  social  groups 
have  been  associated  with  the  availability  of  health  services  but 
more  so  with  the  improvement  of  the  general  living  conditions. 
One  recent  happening  is  cited  to  underscore  the  direct  link  bet- 
ween the  level  of  mortality  and  socio-economic  factors.  Infant 
mortality  (that  was  cited  before  as  the  best  indicator  of  general 
health  conditions)  has  been  detected  to  have  risen  in  at  least 
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five  Brazilian  cities  (among  them,  Sao  Paulo) .     The  resear- 
chers that  have  studied  these  changes,  attribute  them  to  a 
significant  decline  in  the  acquisitive  power  of  the  minimun 
salary  and  to  a  higher  concentration  of  income  in  the  cities 
studied. 

Whatever  the  future  course  of  overall  mortality  in 
the  region  would  be,  there  does  not  seem  to  exist  doubt  that 
fertility  is  firmly  in  a  downward  course. 

Past  fertility  and  mortality  behaviour  like  in  the 
other  regions  already  discussed,  has  left  its  imprint  in  the 
age  structure  of  the  population.    As  late  as  1970,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  persons  under  15  years  of  age  was  tending  to  rise 
from  an  already  high  level  of  around  40  in  every  100  persons  in 
the  population.     If  as  expected,  fertility  will  continue  to  de- 
cline this  would  imply  an  important  change  in  the  age  structure 
of  the  population,  tending  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  young  adults,  a  fact  that  would  further  complicate  the 
already  almost  impossible  task  of  providing  gainful  employment 
to  the  growing  potential  labor  force. 

Latin  America  has  experienced  during  the  last  decades 
massive  population  redistribution.     The  proportion  of  total  pop- 
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ulation  living  in  urban  areas  of  at  least  20,000  inhabitants 
jumped  from  roughly  26  per  cent  in  1950  to  45  per  cent  in 
1975. 

City  primacy  and  metropolitanization  is  also  a  grow 
ing  concern.  Few  indicators  could  serve  to  underscore  how  dra 
matic  this  process  is  turning  to  be.  Latin  America  appears  to 
be  competing  with  the  developed  wor^d  for  the  dubious  honour 
of  having  the  largest  city  (Mexico) ;  in  14  countries  more  than 
half  of  the  urban  population  resides  in  the  primate  city  and 
the  number  of  cities  over  1  million  inhabitants  increased  from 
6  in  1950  to  21  in  1975. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  high  demographic  concentra- 
tion of  urban  areas,  rural  dispersion  is  a  salient  characteris- 
tic of  latinamerican  population  distribution  patterns. 

Intra-regional  migratory  movements  within  Latin  Ame- 
rica was  well  as  emigration  from  the  region  towards  the  develop_ 
ed  countries  have  assumed  importance  in  the  post-ward  period. 
The  majority  of  these  movements  involve  unskilled  labourers  who 
migrate  illegally.     Of  course,  highly  skilled  latinamerican  pro 
fessionals  also  migrate  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  developed  countries  in  substantial  numbers. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  those  studying  these  movements,  that 
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as  mentioned  above  are  also  present  in  other  developing  regions, 
that  they  imply  a  number  of  negative  consequences  for  the  send 
ing  country:     the  direct  economic  losses  derived  from  invest- 
ments made  in  professional  training,  the  indirect  economic  losses 
derived  from  the  income  that  these  professionals  cease  to  pro- 
duce in  their  country  of  origin  and  the  social  costs  involved 
in  losing  persons  with  organizational  and  leadership  capacities. 
On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  mentioned  that,  in  many  instan- 
ces, countries  of  origin  do  not  seem  capable  of  offering  ade- 
quate employment  to  these  professionals. 

Against  the  broad  demographic  background  described 
above,  of  past  high  growth  rates  and  massive  population  redis- 
tributions we  find  that  the  region  as  a  whole  has  been  experien 
cing  high  rates  of  economic  growth,  measured  either  in  a  histo- 
rical or  a  comparative  perspective.     According  to  the  most  recent 
data  available  the  average  annual  growth  rate  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  rose  from  5  percent  during  the  1950s  to  about 
5.5  percent  in  the  60s,  and  to  6.3  percent  in  the  first  half  of 
the  1970s.     Of  course,  the  high  rates  of  population  growth  led 
to  a  less  significant  2.6  per  cent  per  capita  average  increase 
of  the  gross  domestic  product  between  19  50-75,  although  in  the 
more  recent  period  of  1966-1973  the  per  capita  average  increase 
moved  to  3,7  per  cent  in  the  region  as  a  whole. 
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5.     South-East  Asia-  .     South-East  Asia  constitutes 
a  very  varied  group  of  countries,  whether  we  compare  size  (rang_ 
ing  from  countries  such  as  Brunei  and  Singapore  to  Indonesia 
and  Phlippines) ,  level  of  development  (ranging  from  Laos  to  Sin 
gapore) ,  stage  of  demographic  transition  (again  ranging  from 
Laos  to  Singapore),  rates  of  population  growth  (ranging  from  2.8 
per  cent  per  annum  in  the  Philippines  and  Democratic  Kampuchea 
to  1.3  percent  in  Singapore),  or  political  systems  (ranging  from 
Communist  to  right  wing  military  governments) .     These  differen- 
ces together  with  the  paucity  of  data  in  several  of  these  coun- 
tries make  it  even  more  difficult  than  for  the  other  sub-regions 
to  attempt  presenting  a  picture  that  would  reflect  the  region  as 
a  whole.     The  comments  that  follow  are  primarily  based  on  devel- 
opments in  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Thailand,  the  Phili-  1 
ppines  and  Taiwan,  that  represent  65  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation in  the  South-East  and  East  Asian  region,  when  China  and 
Japan  are  excluded. 

Much  more  than  in  the  case  of  Latin  America,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  developing  regions,  there  is  now  conclusive 
evidence  of  quite  substantial  declines  in  fertility  in  several 
south  east  asian  countries.     Declines  have  been  particularly 
striking  in  Singapore  and  Thailand.     Throughout  the  region,  ris- 
ing age  at  marriage  and  descending  infant  mortality  are  claimed 
to  be  an  important  part  of  the  explanation  for  these  declines,  but 
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certainly  social  and  economic  factors  also  appear  as  having 
played  a  role  as  well. 

As  far  as  mortality  is  concerned,  differentials  bet 
ween  countries  in  the  region  are  quite  wide,  with  rates  in  In- 
donesia, Burma  and  Laos  three  times  as  high  as  those  register 
ed  for  Singapore  and  Malaysia.  For  the  former  group  of  coun- 
tries, improvement  in  welfare  is  considered  a  basic  condition 
to  further  reductions  in  morbidity  and  mortality. 

No  large-scale  or  long-term  international  popula- 
tion movements  are  occurring  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region,  al- 
though the  "brain  drain"  problem  is  a  concern.    Rather,  migra- 
tory movements  have  been  of  the  officially  sponsored  resettle-*^ 
ment  programme  type  such  as  those  in  effect  in  Malaysia,  Indo- 
nesia and  the  Philippines.     The  supply  of  land  suitable  for 
agricultural  production  is  rapidly  dwindling  in  certain  areas 
of  the  countries  concerned.     Thus  the  fate  of  future  generations 
is  said  to  depend  heavily  upon  such  transmigration  projects  that 
attempt  to  alleviate  population  pressure  in  densely  populated 
areas  while  accelerating  the  economic  development  of  underpopu- 
lated areas.     So  far,  though,  these  schemes  seemed  to  have  had 
rather  limited  sucess. 

Like  in  the  case  of  Latin  America,  measured  in  terms 
of  broad  economic  indicators,  countries  of  this  region  appear  to 
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have  been  able  to  moved  ahead  of  demographic  growth.    For  the 

9/ 

East  Asian  region  as  a  whole—    the  average  annual  increase  of 
the  per-capita  gross  national  product  was  estimated  for  the 
period  1951-1975  to  be  at  3.9  per  cent.    But  as  Jones— ^  has 
stated,  "the  heart  of  the  development  process  is  the  transform 
ation  of  economic  structure,  a  transformation  which  includes 
the  massive  rise  in  the  share  of  non-agricultural  product  and  in 
output  per  worker  in  all  sectors;  the  shift  of  the  population 
focus  from  rural  to  urban  and  the  shift  in  structure  of  the  labour 
force  from  agriculture  to  non-agriculture  and  from  low-produc- 
tivity to  high-productivity  occupations  in  each  sector" .  With 
very  few  exception^  countries  of  this  sub-region  are  far  from 
have  been  able  to  achieve  or  to  set  in  motion  this  type  of  trans 
formations.     On  the  whole,  it  appears  as  if  the  growing  rural 
populations  in  some  areas  of  these  countries  will  have  to  be 
accomodated  through  changes  in  rural  employment  patterns  and 
through  increase  employment  opportunities  in  cities  within  the 
areas  themselves. 


III.     Population  Policies  in  the  Third  World. 

1.     Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  J^Widespread  concern 
with  population-related  problems  in  Africa  is  yet  to  emerge.  ^ 
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The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  concern  are  many.    First,  the  idea 
that  Africa,  or  at  least  large  parts  of  it,  is  underpopulated 
is  still  prevalent  in  official  circles.    The  presence  of  mineral 
reserves  that  insure  a  steady  source  of  foreing  exchange  also 
influences  policy  decisions,  with  the  current  value  of  the  re*»'A 
sources  and  the  projected  revenue  they  will  generate  being  weigh 
ed  against  the  growing  number  of  persons  in  the  country.  Finally, 
African  leaders  seem  to  be  suspicious  of  the  sudden  Western 
eagerness  to  help  them  "control"  their  populations,  when  aid  ac- 
tually granted  for  projects  considered  more  urgent  by  them  does 
not  appear  to  be  commensurate.    Mortality  levels  also  play  a 
role  in  policy  decisions.    In  the  African  case,  high  death  rates 
(especially  high  infant  mortality)  militate  against  the  adoption 
of  a  fertility  control  policy. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  Tropical  African  couq. 
tries  can  be  considered  as  having  assumed  a  neutral  policy  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  population  growth.    There  are,  however,  im- 
portant exceptions  to  this  rule.    Eight  countries  (Cameroon,  Cen 
tral  African  Empire,  Gabon,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Repu- 
blic of  Rwanda)  favor  a  pronatalist  policy  orientation,  while  Gha 
na  and  Kenya  for  some  time  now  have  pursued  anti-natalist  poli- 
cies. 
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With  regards  to  rural-urban  migration,  the  main 
policy  objective  has  been  to  provide  the  infrastructure  and 
other  social  services  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  rural  areas,  under  the  supposition  that  this  would  tend  to 
diminish  to  flow  of  people  to  the  urban  areas. 

At  the  international  level,  almost  all  the  countries 
of  this  region  maintain  policies  designed  to  control  the  flow 
of  inmigrants  from  foreign  nations.    Such  policies  are  based 
upon  the  argument  that  uncontrolled  inmigration  of  foreing  la- 
bor tends  to  reduce  employment  opportunities  for  its  own  citi- 
zens.    In  several  instances,  this  protectionist  stance  has  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  thousands  of  aliens. 

In  short,  most  governments  of  Sub-Saharan  African 
countries  have  adopted  a  laissez-faire  position  vis-a-vis  pop- 
ulation growth,  emphasizing  instead  the  need  to  accelerate  socio- 
economic development.    Virtually  all  are  concerned  with  reducing 
the  drift  of  population  from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  limiting 
the  inmigration  of  foreign  labour. 

2.    Arab  Countries.    Except  for  Egypt  and  the  Maghreb 
countries  (Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tunisia) ,  interest  in  population 
matters  is  of  relatively  recent  origin  in  the  Arab  countries.  As 
stated  above,  generally  these  nations  do  not  view  their  rather 
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high  population  growth  rates  as  constituing  a  barrier  to  their 
development.     However,  signs  of  interest  in  some  of  the  negative 
effects  of  high  population  growth  rates  have  begun  to  appear  in 
some  countries  (Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Kuwait)  while  two 
(Egypt  and  Tunisia)  are  implementing  clear  anti-natalist  poli- 
cies. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  high 
fertility  rates,  but  mostly  in  relation  to  certain  socio-economic 
groups  and  their  effects  on  the  health,  welfare  and  status  of 
women.    This  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  since,  as 
already  mentioned, . in  some  Arab  countries  the  demographic  growth 
rate  is  affected  more  by  inmigration  than  by  natural  increase, 
under  these  circunstances  a  reduction  of  total  growth  may  be  ini- 
tially achieved  by  means  of  restrictions  on  inmigration  rather 
than  on  fertility. 

Differential  mortality,  particularly  mortality  among 
selected  socio-economic  strata  and  in  certain  less  developed  areas, 
is  another  major  population  concern  with  policy  implications, 

Intraregional  migration  of  Arab  labourers  is,  on 
balance,  viewed  as  a  positive  contribution  to  Arab  development 
and  integration.     However,  it  has  been  recognized  that  in  the 
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future  efforts  must  be  made  to  harmonize  relevant  policies 
among  sending  and  receiving  countries  in  order  to  maximize  the 
benefits  of  these  movements  to  the  nations  involved  and  to  re- 
duce the  hardships  borne  by  migrants  and  their  families. 

The  emigration  of  highly  skilled  workers  to  the  de- 
veloped areas  has  led  a  number  of  countries  in  this  region,  such 
as  Iraq  and  Libya  to  adopt  vigorous  policies  designed  to  attract 
Arab  talent.     The  limited  sucess  of  such  policies  is  reflected 
in  the  shortage  of  skilled  personnel,  a  major  bottleneck  in  Arab 
development. 

Finally,  one  population  issue  common  to  practically 
all  nations  in  the  Arab  world  is  rural  to  urban  migration  and 
the  concomitant  rapid  growth  of  primate  cities  and  other  metro- 
politan centres.     Here  governments  are  attempting  to  provide  so- 
cial services  to  nomadic  peoples  and  to    increase  arable  land  area 
as  well  as  agricultural  productivity. 

3.     South  Asia.     Governments  response  in  this  region 
to  the  acceleration  of  population  growth  as  a  result  of  declining 
mortality  and  invariant  fertility  was  the  official  adoption  of 
what  was  claimed  as  population  policies.     India  was  in  this  sense, 
the  pace-setter.    With  the  First  Five  Year  Plan,  years  before  en- 
tering into  the  1960  decade,  India  made  a  rather  modest  beginning 
of  introducing  positive  measures  for  the  inculcation  of  the  need 
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and  techniques  of  family  planning  and  decided  that  measures 
relating  to  family  planning  should  form  part  of  the  public  health 
programme.    For  many  years  after  that, the  policy  remained  con- 
fined to  the  objective  of  propagating  contraception  and  -creat- 
ing the  necessary  delivery  system  of  family  planning  clinics 
within  the  health  programme.    More  recently  the  Government--^ 
decided  on  a  series  of  measures  to  complement  family  planning, 
among  others:     passing  legislation  to  raise  the  minimum  age  of 
marriage  to  18  for  girls  and  to  21  for  boys;  freezing^ on  the 
basis  of  the  1971  census  figures,  the  representation  in  the  state 
legislatures  and  house  of  parliament;  assigning  Central  assistance 
to  State  Plans  against  performance  in  family  planning;  giving 
higher  priority  to  raising  levels  of  female  literacy;  introduc- 
ing population  values  in  the  educational  system;  making  motiva- 
tion of  citizens  to  adopt  responsible  reproductive  behaviour,  an 
integral  part  of  the  normal  programme  and  budgets  of  the  Minis- 
tries and  Departments  of  the  Government  of  India  as  well  as  of 
the  States.     Payment  for  compulsory  sterilization  was  part  of 
the  Mpackage"  of  measures  proposed.     It  is  a  well  known  fact 
which  were  the  political  consequences  of  at  least  this  latter 
component  of  the  package. 

Population  policy  until  very  recently  in  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  region  remained  in  scope  largely  confined 
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to  similar  attempts  at  propagating  family  planning  among  the 
people.    From  the  level  of  fertility  still  current  in  these  coun 
tries,  it  would  appear  that  in  their  case  too  the  success  of  the 
population  programmes  must  be  equally  modest.     The  recent  rapid 
decrease  in  fertility  levels  in  Sri  Lanka  appear  to  be  an  excep- 
tion but  several  studies  seem  to  provide  conclusive  evidence  to 
show  that  the  causal  factor  is  not  so  much  the  family  planning 
acceptance  as  the  increase  in  age  at  marriage  and  also  some  re- 
duction in  overall  nuptiality  rate. 

In  Bangladesh  the  government  officially  recognises 
the  population  as  the  most  severe  socio-economic  problem  of  the 
countrv.     It  aims  at  bringing  down  the  present  number  of  6.4  chil 
dren  per  woman  to  a  replacement  level  of  2.6  by  1985.     The  pop- 
ulation control  and  family  planning  programme  is  an  integral  com- 
ponent of  total  social  mobilization.     The  government  is  committed 
to  following  a  deliberate  policy  of  population  growth  reduction 
with  supportive  legal,  administrative,  and  socio-economic  measures 
implemented  through  community  involvement. 

Nepal  seems  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  sub-region 
whose  official  policy  goes  explicity  beyond  population  control  to 
cover  such  other  population  aspects  as  inmigration,  rural-urban 
migration,  geographical  distribution  of  population  and  develop- 
ment of  small  towns. 
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In  summary,  it  appears  as  if  the  original  emphasis 
on  isolated  family  planning  programmes  begin  to  be  complemented 
by  other  measures  in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 

4.     Latin  America.     Until  roughly  the  beginning  of 
the  sixties,  there  was  little  or  no  awareness  in  the  region  of 
the  way  demographic  factors  relate  to  employment,  income  distri 
bution,  poverty,  malnutrition,  housing,  health  or  education, 
and  are  relevant  for  the  success  or  failure  of  socio-economic  po- 
licies aimed  at  solving  these  problems.     The  situation  is  drama- 
tically different  now:     not  only  two  regional  conferences  of 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  gbvernments  have  been  convened  with 
the  specific  purpose  of  analysing  population  problems  and  a  tech 
nical  exchange  meeting  of  governmental  entities  in  charge  of  pop- 
ulation policies  has  been  held,  but  also  most  Latin  American  go- 
vernments have  at  this  moment  some  kind  of  administrative  unit  in 
charge  of  implementing  population  policies  of  one  sort  or  another. 
At  the  same  time,  after  a  period  of  heated  arguments  in  pro  or 
against  population  policies  and,  more  specifically,  fertility-re 
gulating  policies,  the  debate  has  now  become  one  of  determining 
how,  when  and  for  what  purposes  population  variables  can  be  in- 
troduced into  social  and  economic  planning.     Finally,  while  up  to 
the  sixties  every  national  policy  was  either  officially  or  in 
fact  pro  natalist,  only  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  keep  maintaining 
such  policies  in  1978.    Of  course  the  degree  of  commitment  of  the 
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different  governments  to  the  implementation  of  family  planning 
programmes  varies  widely  from  Mexico,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  Caribbean  Countries,  highly  committed, 
to  Brazil,  where  the  Government  has  adopted  a  permissive  atti- 
tude towards  non-official  family  planning  programmes  and  some 
official  activities  have  appeared  in  some  States,  passing  through 
Venezuela  where  the  Health  Department  implements  a  not  very  strong 
programme . 

Distributional  population  policies  have  been  a  con- 
cern for  latinamerican  governments  for  at  least  the  last  two  de- 
cades.   They  took  primarily  the  form  of  regional  and  urban  devel- 
opment policies  from  which  population  redistributive  effects 
were  expected.     The  same  effects  were  also  expected,  to  some  ex- 
tent/ from  some  of  the  agrarian  reform  programmes  implemented  in 
certain  countries  of  the  region.     In  spite  of  the  above,  it  can 
be  generalized  that  the  majority  of  the  latinamerican  countries 
have  not  included  population  redistribution  as  an  explicit  ob- 
jective to  be  reached  among  .some  of  the  policies  and  programmes 
adopted.    The  exceptions  to  this  generalization  are  perhaps  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Venezuela, and  Mexico. 

Most  of  the  Caribbean  countries  have  at  least  an  im- 
plicit policy  of  trying  to  slow  down. the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
principal  urban  center,  mainly  through  rural  development  measures 
and  through  redirecting  the  allocation  of  industries. 
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As  regards  to  international  migration,  a  negative 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  inmigration  of  unskilled  workers 
has  led  countries  to  establish  legal  restrictions  to  it,  al- 
though a  number  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  at- 
tempting to  protect  this  type  of  migrants  have  been  signed  by 
Latin  American  Governments. 

Finally,  a  number  of  governments  have  attempted  to 
reverse  the  trend  towards  the  emigration  of  professionals  and 
skilled  workers  through  waving  the  payment  of  custom  duties, 
and  making  other  legal  exceptions  to  those  returning  home. 

All  the  above  developments  are  clear  demonstrations 
that  latinamerican  governments  are  ready  and  willing  to  inte- 
grate population  policies  into  regional  and  sectoral  policies, 
and  more  generally,  into  development  plans.     At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  national  population  councils  already  organized  to 
that  purpose  provide  the  institutional  arrangements  for  formu- 
lating and  implementing  such  policies. 

5.     South  East  Asia.     Most  of  the  countries  of  this 
region  have  specific  targets  for  the  reduction  of  either  ferti- 
lity rates  or  rates  of  population  growth  and,  by  standards  of 
developing  countries  as  a  whole,  very  active  family  planning 
programmes . 
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Although  no  country  of  the  region  integrates  goals 
for  migration  or  population  redistribution  into  an  articulated 
population  policy,  some  common  threads  can  be  detected  in  atti- 
tudes to  migration  in  the  region:     a  desire  to  even  the  regional 
distribution  of  population  through  resettlement  schemes;  a  ba- 
sic antagonism  to  rural-urban  migration  directed  to  the  big  ci- 
ties, and  a  desire  to  limit  it  in  countries  as  ideologically 
different  as  Indonesia  and  Vietnam;  and  a  feeling  that  smaller 
cities  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  bigger 
cities,  though  clear  policies  to  achieve  this  aim  are  lacking. 

International  migration  has  not  been  a  subject  of 
perennial  interest  to  this  region,  because,  asoonentioned  above, 
there  are  no  large-scale  and  long-term  population  movements  oc- 
curing  or  in  prospect.    Most  countries  of  the  region  have  very 
strict  controls  on  inmigration  and  emigration  flows  are  not  large. 
Singapore  is  the  only  country  in  the  region  where  substantial  innii 
gration  and  short-term  inflow  of  less  skilled  workers  has  been 
permitted  in  the  past  decade.     Although,  some  of  the  movements  are 
illegal,  the  Singapore  government  appears  to  have  the  situation 
well-monitored  and  has  even  adopted  a  battery  of  administrative 
restrictions  on  marriages  between  aliens  and  citizens  to  prevent 
foreign  workers  from  adding  to  the  longer-term  growth  of  the 
Singapore  population. 
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Summarizing,  Couth  East  Asia  seems  to  be  tackl- 
ing with  a  certain  degree  of  success  the  population  growth 
problem.     This  should  not  be  implied  as  assuming  that  South- 
East  Asian  Planners  in  general  would  not  welcome  a  slower  po£ 
ulation  growth.     Unresolved  problems  of  labour  absorption  and 
land  settlement  will  continue  to  claim  the  attention  of  policy 
makers  in  the  future. 

IV.     Concluding  Remarks. 

As  it  is  quite  evident,  this  statement  has  concen- 
trated on  the  recent  evolution  and  present  demographic  situation 
and  some  of  its  socio-economic  correlates  in  the  regions  and 
sub-regions  of  the  Third  World.     It  has  also  highlighted  how  go- 
vernments in  the  respective' regions  perceived  the  population  ques 
tion.     The  statement  has  dealt  only  in  passing  with  population 
and  development  perspectives.     This,  of  course,  has  not  happened 
by  accident.     It  reflects  my  personal  attitude  that  to  a  great 
extent  the  forecast  of  what  these  perspectives  are,  hinge  on  an 
interpretation  of  what  the  future  course  of  many  imponderable 
factors  would  be:    What  would  the  future  international  economic 
order  be?    What  course  present  internal  political  events  in  the 
countries  of  the  Third  World  would  follow?    How  successful  pre- 
sent policies  to  take  care  of  basic  needs  would  be?    What  break- 
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throughs  in  fertility  control  and  regulation  can  be  expected  for 
the  inmediate  future?  How  successfully  would  mankind  overcome 
future  resource  and  environmental  constraints? 

The  future  population  and  development  perspectives 
depend  on  the  answers  that  the  world  gives  to  these  and  other 
crucial  questions,  because  as  the  1974  World  Population  Confe 
rence  came  to  underscore,  "the  consideration  of  population  pro- 
blems cannot  be  reduced  to  the  analysis  of  population  trends 
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TWO  AND  A  HALF  YEARS  AFTER  BUCHAREST: 
SEARCHING  FOR  MEANS  AND  WAYS  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  WORLD  POPULATION 
PLAN  OF  ACTION  (WPPA) 

Carmen  A.  Miro* 

Introduction 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  1974  World  Population  Conference  (WPC) 
and  with  its  main  final  product,  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action 
(WPPA),  has  been  voiced  repeatedly  in  several  quarters  and  by  different 
types  of  students  of  population  phenomena.     In  a  somewhat  different 
vein,  others  have  tried  to  interpret  the  "message  from  Bucharest . '"^ 
This  paper  attempts  to  show  that  the  WPPA  has  the  potential  to  stimulate 
and  guide  future  national  and  international  action  in  the  field  of 
population.    The  following  review  of  events  and  developments  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  WPC  indicates,  however,  that  this  potential  is 
far  from  being  fully  realized. 

It  should  not  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  either  the  developed 
nations  or  to  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  -  as  it  apparently  did  - 
that  most  of  the  Third  World  would  have  assumed  such  a  militant  stance 
at  Bucharest,  with  the  evident  support  of  the  Socialist  countries.  In 
the  first  place,  it  had  insistently  been  said,  prior  to  the  KPC,  that 
its  great  merit  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  topic  of  "population"  was  going  to  be  considered  at  the 
political  level  by  high  ranking  government  officials.     This  repre- 
sented a  significant  departure  from  the  two  previous  world  population 
conferences  (Rome,  1954  and  Belgrade,   1965),  organized  by  the  United 
Nations  with  the  collaboration  of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Population.     Nobody  should  have  expected  that 
government  representatives  would  behave  in  a  strictly  aseptic 
scientific  manner,  disregarding  the  political  positions  adopted  by 
their  governments  with  their  potential  attendant  advantages  and 

*The  author  is  indebted  to  Joseph  E.  Potter  for  numerous  editorial 
suggestions.  1 
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disadvantages  and  their  commitments  in  terms  of  allegiances  and 
cleavages.     It  should  be  added  that  "population"  had  already  been 
for  more  than  two  decades  a  very  controversial  topic,  laden  with 
considerable  ideological  content.     "Objectivity"  in  this  field,  as 
in  others  involving  different  interpretations  of  the  causal  relation 
among  social  phenomena,  has  been  perceived  as  being  represented  by 
how  each  group  of  the  participating  actors  judge  the  problem. 

No  less  important  for  the  direction  taken  by  the  deliberations 
in  Bucharest  is  the  fact  that  the  commitment  of  the  developing  nations 
to  achieve  more  equitable  international  economic  relations  had  advanced 
during  the  previous  decade  in  a  crescendo  from  the  First  UN  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  (1964),  to  the  1974  Sixth  Special  Session  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  during  which,  precisely  three  and  a  half 
months  before  the  WPC,  two  very  significant  resolutions  were  approved: 
the  3201  (S-VI) ,  "Declaration  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order,"  and  3202  (S-VI)  on  an  action  programme  for  its  estab- 
lishment.    It  does,  not  seem  a  coincidence  that  during  that  decade  two 
conferences  in  which  developing  nations  coordinated  their  positions 
had  been  held  in  Algiers  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  this  country  who  led  the  challenge  to  the  Draft  WPPA,  as  submitted 
by  the  UN  Secretariat.     By  shifting  the  explicit  aim  of  WPPA  stated 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  draft  from  "to  affect  population 
variables,"  to  the  broader  objective,  "to  help  coordinate  population 
trends  and  the  trends  of  economic  and  social  development,"  as  finally 
adopted,  the  Third  World  was  only  being  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dation included  in  Chapter  IX,  paragraph  2  of  the  already  mentioned 
Resolution  3202  (S-VI).    This  paragraph  made  explicit  reference, 
among  other  things,  to  the  planned  WPC,  1974,  recommending  that  its 
activities  should  be  so  developed  as  to  contribute  to  the  Programme 
of  Action  for  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International  Economic  Order. 

Two  years  earlier  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  had  already 
underscored  the  importance  that  it  attributed  to  population  policy 
within  a  developmental  context.     In  both  the  introduction  and  an 
operative  paragraph  of  Resolution  1672  (LII)  adopted  in  June  1972, 
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endorsing  the  programme  and  arrangements  for  the  WPG,  the  ECOSOC 

clearly  established  what  would  later  turn  out  to  be  the  leit-motiv 

of  the  conference: 

Convinced  that  economic  and  social  development  is  an  essen- 
tial element  and  a  prerequisite  to  an  effective  population 
policy,  and  being  aware  that  further  action  and  expansion 
of  activities  is  needed  to  this  end  at  both  the  national 
and  international  levels ....  Requests  the  Population  Com- 
mission and  the  World  Population  Conference,  1974,  to 
give  the  highest  priority^  to  the  consideration  of  social, 
economic  and  other  conditions  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  national  demographic  objectives. 

Even  the  1972  Conference  on  the  Human  Environment,  which  was 
followed  by  the  UN  Secretariat  as  model  for  the  WPC,  had  adopted 
"Prirciple  10,"  that  referred  to  "stability  in  prices,  adequate 
income  from  basic  products  and  raw  materials"  as  "essential  elements" 
in  developing  countries,  for  the  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Furthermore,  the  International  Youth  Population  Conference  held 
in  Bucharest  a  few  days  before  the  WPC  could  have  served  as  a 
premonition  of  the  character  that  the  deliberations  concerning  the 
WPPA  could  take.     When  the  WPC  convened,  the  World  Youth  had  already 
taken  the  stance  that  any  attempts  at  reducing  rates  of  population 
growth  would  "only  be  effective  if  they  are  part  of  a  comprehensive 

2 

and  integrated  strategy  for  rapid  social  and  economic  development. " 

In  short,  Bucnarest  only  came  to  reinforce  wh?t  had  been  voiced 
before  by  social  scientists  from  the  developing  world  and  by  several 
organs  of  the  UN  system,  namely  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
population  issue  from  its  economic,  and  political  context. 

Considering  all  these  antecedents,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  WPC 
Secretariat  did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  sensitive  political 
situation  that  the  Sixth  Special  UN  General  Assembly  had  stirred  up 
among  its  members,  a  situation  that  was  further  complicated  in  Bucharest 
by  the  controversial  nature  of  the  "population  problem." 

A  clearer  insight  into  the  potential  political  complications 
of  the  WPC  probably  would  not  have  helped  to  avoid  the  discussion 
of  some  of  the  most  controversial  issues  raised  during  the  conference. 
But,  it  surely  would  have  resulted  in  a  smoother  running  of  the 
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conference,  and  in  a  more  productive  use  of  the  time  of  the  important 
government  representatives  gathered  there.    The  basic  papers  of  the 
conference  and  the  corresponding  background  documentation  may  constitute 
the  most  complete  and  indeed  technically  sound  set  of  documents  on 
population  subjects  ever  to  be  prepared  internationally.     It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  conference  participants  did  not  have  time  to  study  their 
content,  and  discuss  some  of  the  substantive  issues  that  they  raised. 
In  fact,  it  would  probably  have  been  useful  for  those  government  rep- 
resentatives responsible  for  examining  the  draft  WPPA  in  a  Working 
Group  to  have  benefited  from  a  prior  discussion  of  the  topics  that 
were  dealt  with  by  the  Plennary,  and  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Committees . 


The  WPPA:    A  Potentially  Strong  Political  Instrument 

But  what  many  people  have  considered  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest 

shortcoming  of  the  WPC,  the  highly  politicized  atmosphere  in  which 

the  debates  took  place,  can  be  turned  into  one  of  its  assets.  The 

World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  while  a  consensus  document,  was 

arrived  at  after  considerable  discussion  between  ardent  opponents, 

and  it  emerged  from  the  confrontation  establishing  certain  fundamental 

premises  on  which  the  commitment  for  future  action  in  the  population 

"ieid  at  the  political  level,  rests.    A  perusal  of  the  Plan  revsals, 

mong  others,  the  following: 

The  promotion  of  development  and  improvement  of  quality  of 
life  require  coordination  of  action  in  all  major  socio- 
economic fields  including  that  of  population  (1) ; 

The  Plan  of  Action  must  be  considered  as  an  important 
component  of  the  system  of  international  strategies  (1); 

Where  trends  of  population  growth,  distribution  and  struc- 
ture are  out  of  balance  with  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental factors,  they  can,  at  certain  stages  of  development, 
create  additional  difficulties  for  the  achievement  of 
sustained  development  (2) ; 

Individual  reproductive  behaviour  and  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  society  should  be  reconciled  (7). 
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In  addition,  certain  principles  of  the  Plan  clearly  attest  to  a 
consensus  on  the  importance  of  demographic  variables.     For  example: 

The  principal  aim  of  social,  economic  and  cultural 
development,  of  which  population  goals  and  policies  are 
integral  parts,  is~ to  improve  levels  of  living  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  people  (14a); 

Population  and  development  are  interrelated:  population 
variables  influence  development  variables  and  are  also 
influenced  by  them  (14c); 

The  primary  aim  of  this  Plan  of  Action  is  to  expand  and 
deepen  the  capacities  of  countries  to  deal  effectively 
with  their  national  and  subnational  population  problems 
(15). 

In  regard  to  the  general  objectives  of  the  Plan  the  following 
excerpts  stand  out  as  recognition,  on  the  part  of  national  representa- 
tives attending  the  WPC,  of  the  political  nature  of  the  task  to  be 
undertaken  under  the  guidance  of  the  VVPPA: 

To  recommend  guidelines  for  population  policies  consistent  with 
national  values  and  goals  and  with  internationally  recognized 
principles  (15f) ; 

To  promote  the  development  and  implementation  of  population 
policies  where  necessary,  including  improvement  in  the 
communication  of  the  purposes  and  goals  of  these  policies 
to  the  public  and  the  promotion  of  popular  participation 
in  their  fo^irul?tion  and  implementation. 

The  Bucharest  consensus  can  indeed  turn  out  to  be  rather  strong 
as  a  political  instrument,  if  one  considers  that  it  went  as  far  as 
recommending  that  all  countries  "respect  and  ensure,  regardless  of 
their  overall  demographic  goals,  the  right  of  persons  to  determine, 
in  a  free,  informed  and  responsible  manner,  the  number  and  spacing 
of  their  children."  (29a) 

A  Review  of  Events  and  Developments  Since  Bucharest 

liven  if  one  would  be  tempted  to  discard  the  WPPA  as  an  instru- 
ment with  little  political  leverage,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  interest  in  and  discussion  of  this  document  has 
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not  died  down  in  the  two  and  a  half  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
its  adoption.     Rather  the  WPPA  continues  to  capture  the  attention 
of  different  sectors,  both  at  the  international  and  national  levels. 
While  previous  World  Population  Conferences  were  responsible  for 
basic  contributions  to  the  fund  of  scientific  knowledge  on  population, 
in  comparison  with  Bucharest  their  repercussions  on  what  might  be 
called  the  political  action  front  were  pr.actically  non-existent. 
While  the  interest  the  1954  Conference  generated  within  the  UN 
towards  the  creation  of  the  regional  demographic  training  and  research 
centers  had  considerable  impact  in  the  field  through  the  years,  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Conference  at  the  political  level  was  meagre. 
The  1965  event  came  closer  to  the  concerns  that  prevailed  at  Bucharest; 
several  meetings  dealt  with  relationships  cf  demographic  and  socio- 
economic factors.     Its  second  main  contribution  was  that  of  helping 
to  increase  awareness  of  these  interrelations  and  inducing  important 
changes  in  the  content  of  the  UN  Population  Division  work  programme. 
Aside  from  that,*  its  effects  on  the  national  political  sphere,  if 
any,  died  down  very  soon. 

The  following  review  of  events  and  developments  in  the  period 
following  the  1974  Conference  demonstrates  that  the  WPPA  has  had 
an  important  and  probably  unparalleled  impact  on  various  sectors. 
It  also  shows,  however,  that  in  many  respects,  the  international 
community  has  failed  both  to  make  more  than  nominal  progress  towards 
achieving  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Plan,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  its  potential  as  a  "policy  instrument  within  the  broader  context 
of  the  internationally  adopted  strategies  for  national  and  inter- 
national progress."^ 

Direct  Follow-up  Activities 

Among  the  events  that  have  taken  place  within  the  United  Nations  - 
system  since  1974,  there  are  some  that  constitute  follow-up  activities 
directly  related  to  the  implementation  of  the  WPPA.     Those  identifiable 
are:     1)  The  Population  Commission  18th  Session  in  February,  1975; 
2)  The  five  Regional  Post-Bucharest  Consultations,  held  between 
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February  and  July,  1975;  3)  The  UNFPA-UN  Interregional  Consultative 
Group  of  Experts  on  the  WPPA,  convened  in  September  1975,  and  4)  The 
Population  Commission  19th  Session  in  January  1977. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  first  of  these,  two  decisions  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  and  later  ratified  by  ECOSOC,  are  worth  particular 
mention,  namely  the  requests  to  the  Secretary-General  to: 

-  obtain  "at  the  national  level,  in  consultation  with  Member 

States,  a  report  of  the  measures  adopted,  and  work  being 

undertaken  and  planned,  by  Governments,  which  they  regard 

2 

relevant  to  the  implementation  of  the  WPPA"  ;  and 

-  prepare  "guidelines  to  assist ...  development  planners  at  the 
national  level  to  take  into  account  population-related  factors 
when  drawing  up  plans  for  development." 

The  first  of  these  requests  gave  rise  to  the  UN  "Third  Inquiry 
among  Governments:     Population  Policies  in  the  Context  of  Development, 
1976,"  that  gives  insight  into  the  changes  occurring  at  the  national 
level  in  the  perceptions  of  demographic  levels  and  trends  and  related 
policies.     It  also  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  continued  surveillance 
of  events  at  the  country  level .     In  response  to  the  second  request  a 
document  (E/5780)  was,  in  effect,  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  61st 
Session  of  ECOSOC  under  the  title  "Guidelines  on  Population  Related 
l'accors  for  De^slopnent  Planners."    Promotion  of  work  on  this  difficult 
and,  up  to  now,  rather  undeveloped  subject  can  be  traced  back  to 
principles  enunciated  by  the  WPPA.     If,  as  Article  14  (d)  states, 
"population  policies  are  constituent  elements  of  socioeconomic 
development  policies,"  it  is  important  to  learn  how  to  insert  the 
consideration  of  demographic  factors,  their  potential  consequences 
and  presumed  determinants  into  developmental  planning.     Evidently  in 
this  respect  the  UN  Secretariat  is  far  from  being  able  to  give  assur- 
ance of  ability  to  render  adequate  advice.     After  considering  the 
"Guidelines" the  ECOSOC  returned  them  to  the  Population  Commission  with 
the  request  that  a  "manual  on  population  and  development  planning"  be 
prepared,  a  task  on  which  the  Population  Division  expects  to  work  during 
the  biennium  1978-1979. 
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2.     The  five  regional  post  Bucharest  consultations  were  under- 
taken in  response  to  Article  103  of  WPPA  which  invites  "countries 
sharing  similar  population  conditions  and  problems ...  to  consider 
jointly  this  Plan  of  Action,  exchange  experiences  in  relevant  fields 
and  elaborate  those  aspects  of  the  Plan  that  are  of  particular 
relevance  to  them."     Indeed  the  reports  of  the  consultations 
reflect  the  different  approaches  to  the  WPPA  taken  by  the  five 
regions,  and  they  provide  valuable  guidance  to  the  international 
community,  when  considering  means  and  ways  of  helping  countries 

of  these  regions  implement  the  WPPA.     Without  claiming  to  be 
9 

exhaustive    the  following  summaries  illustrate  the  diverse  manner 
in  whi^h  regions  reacted  to  the  WPPA  a  few  months  after  its  adoption: 
The  ESCAP  region  reiterated  its  support  for  the  reduction  of 
population  growth,  having  set  quantitative  targets  for  declining 
rates  of  growth,  mortality  and  fertility.     Perhaps  a  new  consensus 
appearing  in  the  consultation  as  an  outcome  of  Bucharest,  is 
the  reference  to  the  fact  that  [.'.development  is  a  central  factor 
in  the  solution  of  population  problems." 

The  countries  of  the  ECLA  region,  while  recognizing  that  certain 

critical  situations  could  arise  from  the  demand  for  educational, 

health,  housing,  and  other  services  generated  by  their  particular 

population  dynamics,  persisted  in  their  position  of  not  making 

any  specific  recommendations  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  population 

growth.     No  quantitative  targets  were  proposed,  though  indirectly 

some  were  approved  in  connection  with  morbidity  and  mortality 

when  explicit  reference  was  made  to  "the  goals  laid  down  in  the 

Ten-Year  Health  Plan  of  the  Americas."*1    Undoubtedly  the  most 

important  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Latin  American  countries 

is  that  related  to  setting  up  "high  level  councils,  commissions 

or  other  equivalent  units,  empowered  to  coordinate  action  in  the 

12 

field  of  population,"  in  the  countries  of  the  region. 

The  African  consultation  revealed  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
region  the  diversity  of  situations  and  positions.    The  report 
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reflects  a  consensus  between  "countries  with  vast  natural 

resources"  where  "a  high  rate  of  population  growth  could  provide 

added  benefit  for  development"  and  those  "able  to  hold  larger 

population"  but  in  which  "certain  circumstances  (economic, 

social,  cultural  or  otherwise)  may  not  make  it  possible."^ 

Many  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Plan  were 

reiterated  in  the  African  context.    The  most  prominent 

departure  was  that  of  urging  African  Governments  "to  pass 

legislation  permitting  qualified  medical  practitioners  to  perform 

2 

abortion  on  request  and  on  grounds  of  the  health,  welfare  and 
survival  of  either  mother  and  child  or  both  of  them."  This 
recommendation  is  even  more  striking  if  one  considers  that  the 
subject  of  abortion  was  completely  silenced  at  the  WPC. 

The  ECWA  region  took  the  most  radical  position  in  regard  to 
population  growth  when  it  declared  that  "rapid  population  growth 
in  the  area  does  not  constitute  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
socioeconomic  development , "-adding  that  "there  are  further 
indications  that  the  development  process  may  overcome  the 
implications  of  the  continued  rise  in  reproduction  rates  and  the 
natural  increase  of  population."     It  emphasized  more  than  any 
other  region  the  need  for  adequate  statistical  data  on  the 
various  demographic  variables.^ 

The  ECE  countries  agreed  that  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  had 
"resulted  in  the  speeding  up  of  the  enactment  of  legislation 
and  the  undertaking  of  organizational  and  research  programmes 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  allocated  a  lower  priority." 
In  the  majority  of  countries  it  has  caused  "Governments  to 
realize  that  where  previous  approaches  were  not  coordinated 
to  resolve  population  problems,  these  approaches  might  be  trans- 
formed into  a  considered  comprehensive  population  policy, 
within  the  context  of  social  and  economic  development  strategies 
and  plans."15    The  ECE  representatives  also  paid  special 
attention  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  Article  22  of  the 
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WPPA  to  reduce  "national  and  subnational  differentials"  of 
mortality,  calling  on  IvHO  to  "initiate  and  coordinate  studies 
of  differential  morbidity  and  mortality  both  in  developed  and 
developing  countries."^ 

The  different  regions  coincided  in  recognizing  the  right  to 
access  to  information  and  services,  provided  by  the  State,  enabling 
persons  to  achieve  desired  family  size.    There  was  also  generalized 
agreement  on  paying  particular  attention  to  the  topic  of  geographic 
distribution  of  the  population  with  special  reference  to  internal 
and  international  migration.    The  need  for  research  also  received 
wide  recognition. 

3.     The  UNFPA-UN  Interregional  Consultative  Group  of  Experts 
on  the  WPPA  was  convened  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  considering 
"overall  programmes,  priorities,  sources  and  coordination  of 
assistance  in  relation  to  the  implementation  of  the  WPPA."    A  reading 
of  the  Draft  -Report  of  the  Meeting^  reveals  that  it  came  far  from 
accomplishing  this  objective,  and  that  there  was  considerable 
dissensus  among  participants.    The  recommendations  are  numerous  and 
of  a  rather  general  character.     In  all  likelihood  they  have  been  of 
little  practical  value  to  the  organizations  convening  the  meeting. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  reason  for  the  apparent  failure 
of  the  consultation  was  the  attempt  to  get  advice  of  general  appli- 
cation from  scholars  and  technicians  coming  from  regions  and  ' 
countries  with  very  diverse  developmental  and  demographic  situations, 
and  at  different  stages  of  "maturity"  in  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  population  policies.    Any  attempt  at  implementing  the 
WPPA  has  to  take  well  into  consideration  one  of  the  principles 
stated  in  its  paragraph  14  to  the  effect  that  "(i)  Recommendations 

in  this  Plan  of  Action  regarding  policies  to  deal  with  population 
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problems  must  recognize  the  diversity  of  conditions    within  and 
among  different  countries."    In  other  words,  to  proceed  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Plan  at  the  national  level  requires  at  least 
an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  country  in 
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question  in  terms  not  only  of  its  population  trends,  but  also  of  its 
economic,  social  and  political  situation,  not  disregarding  the 
position  prevailing  at  the  governmental  level  in  relation  to 
population  policies.    Of  course,  from  these  individual  diagnoses 
some  generalizations  would  eventually  be  possible  and  some  programmes 
of  wider  application  could  be  developed. 

4.    The  19th  Session  of  the  UN  Population  Commission  is  the  first 
in  which  the  results  of  the  monitoring  of  population  trends  and 
policies  requested  by  the  WPPA  (Article  107)  was  examined  by  Govern- 
ment representatives.     At  the  time  of  writing,  the  author  has  only 
had  access  to  the  basic  documentation  prepared  for  the  meeting. 
Perhaps  the  Report  on  the  19th  Session  contains  very  specific 
references  to  implementation  of  the  Plan.    The  impression  received 
from  reading  the  documentation  available,  though,  is  that  the 
Commission  concentrated  on  examining  demographic  trends  as  reported 
by  the  Secretariat,  and  trends  in  policies  as  reported  mainly  through 
the  Third  Inquiry  Among  Governments.     It  also  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  organization  of  the  review  and  appraisal  of  progress  made 
towards  achieving  the  goals  and  recommendations  of  the  Plan  to  be 
undertaken  every  five  years  by  the  United  Nations  system  (Article  108) . 

Other  Post-Bucharest  Activities 

Four  World -Conferences  on  Food,  Women,  Habitat,  and  Employment 
plus  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  took 
place  in  the  two-year  period  following  the  adoption  of  the  WPPA. 
The  preamble  to  the  Plan  declares  it  "a  policy  instrument  within  the 
broader  context  of  the  internationally  adopted  strategies  for  national 
and  international  progress,"  and  the  Background  to  Plan  states  that 
it  "must  be  considered  as  an  important  component  of  the  system  of 
internatioi  al  strategies."    This  being  the  case,  one  would  expect 
that  instruments  emanating  from  these  four  conferences  would  have 
made  very  explicit  references  to  what  could  legitimately  be  called 
the  world  strategy  on  population  matters.     Unfortunately  this  did 
not  happen:     there  were  few  references  to  the  WPC  and  the  WITA, 
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and,  in  some  instances,  no  reference  at  all.     Very  little  recognition 

was  made  of  the  apothegm  so  insistently  repeated  in  the  Plan  that 

"population  and  development  are  interrelated"  and  that  "population 

variables  influence  development  variables  and  are  also  influenced 

by  them,"  (Article  14  (c)).     This  could  be  interpreted  as  implying 

that  the  international  community  still  has.  a  long,  and  perhaps  very 

difficult,  road  to  follow  in  order  to  move  from  mere  declaration  of 

principles  to  effective  action  in  understanding  the  network  of 

relationships  among  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  political 

factors  determining  demographic  processes,  and  the  possible  avenues 

of  intervention  to  affect  these  processes  in  order  to  "coordinate 

population  trends  and  the  tientls  of  economic  and  social  development"  - 

the  explicit  aim  of  the  WPPA.    The  evident  lack  of  coherence  and 

continuity  cannot  be  attributed  only  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  cases, 

government  representatives,  not  being  the  same  at  all  meetings,  might 

emphasize  different  aspects  of  the  constellation  of  problems.  The 

idea  that  the  most  promising  approach  to  the  problems  of  development 

is  through  a  coordinated  attack  on  all  of  the  underlying  factors 

responsible  for  a  given  socioeconomic  situation  has  yet  to  permeate 

most  national  political  structures. 

1.     The  World  Food  Conference  adopted  only  one  short  Resolution 

(IX)  specifically  devoted  to  population  in  which  it  recognized  "that 

the  increasing  demand  for  food  is  related  in  particular  to  the 
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unprecedented  population  growth."        But  when  referring  to  the 
"right  to  determine  the  number  and  spacing  of  births,"  the  same 
resolution  failed  to  go  as  far  as  the  WPPA  by  limiting  that  right 
with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  exercised  "in  accordance  with 
national  needs."    By  contrast,  there  is  no  reference  in  the  Declaration 
adopted  by  the  Conference  on  the  Eradication  of  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 
to  population  policies  or  their  relation  to  agrarian  or  other  policies. 
Perhaps  greatest  complementarity  between  the  two  conferences  can  be 
found  in  the  recommendations  regarding  rural  development  (Resolution 
II  in  Food  Conference  and  Article  46  (e)  and  Resolution  I  of  the 
Population  Conference). 
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2.  The  World  Conference  of  the  International  Women's  Year  came 
closer  to  reinforcing  in  several  respects  the  decisions  taken  at 
Bucharest.     Article  32  (b)  of  the  WPPA  states  that  among  the  develop- 
ment goals  having  an  "effect  on  the  socioeconomic  context  of  reproduc- 
tive decisions  that  tend  to  moderate  fertility  levels"  is  that  of  "the 
full  integration  of  women  into  the  development  process,"  and  goes  on 
to  point  to  some  of  the  means  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished. 
Here  one  can  point  to  perfect  coherence  between  the  approaches  of 

the  two  conferences.     Implementation  of  their  recommendations  should 

be  mutually  reinforcing:     fuller  integration  of  women  into  societal 

roles  should  have  a  significant  impact  on  reproductive  behaviour. 

Both  conferences  recognized:     a)  the  need  for  achieving  equality 

of  status  for  men  and  women  in  the  family  and  in  society;  b)  the 

right  to  enter  into  marriage  "only  with  the  free  and  full  consent 

of  the  intending  spouses"  (WPPA  Article  39  (d));  c)  "the  right  of 

individuals  and  couples  to  determine  freely  and  responsibly  the 
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number  and  spacing  of  their  children"     ;  d)  the  close  interrelation 

of  social ,  economic  and  demographic  factors  ("Change  in  one  or  more 

2  '  20 

inevitably    involves  changes  in  others")     ;  and  e)  the  legitimacy  of 

having  population  policies  and  programmes,  within  the  framework  of 

overall  development  plans. 

3.  Only  in  :he.  Firal  Report  on  the  Conference  on  Human  Settle- 
ments did  the  author  find  an  explicit  reference  to  the  WPPA.  The 

reference  appears  in  Chapter  II  devoted  to  "Recommendations  for 

21  '  f* 

National  Action,"      where  it  is  determined  that  each  country  must 

act  with  urgency  to  establish  a  national  policy  on  human  settlements 

that  takes  into  account  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  the 

national  territory. 

It  is  stated  that  the  WPPA  is  one  of  the  items  to  be  considered 

(the  last  one  on  the  list).     Perhaps  it  is  a  biased  interpretation, 

but  it  appears  to  the  author  that  the  recommendations  adopted  in 

Vancouver  remove  the  whole  area  of  population  distribution  from  the 

domain  of  those  responsible  for  population  policies  both  at  the 

national  and  international  level.     A  careful  study  of  the 
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recommendations  of  the  two  conferences  is  needed  in  order  to  find 
out  where  their  recommendations  are,  indeed,  complementary  and  where 
they  might  give  rise  to  uncoordinated  action. 

4.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  author  did  not  have  access  to 

the  Report  on  the  World  Employment  Conference,  but  judging  from  the 

content  of  the  Report  submitted  to  the  Conference  by  the  Director 

General  of  ILO,  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  population  topic,  more 

precisely  that  of  population  policies,  was  noticeable  by  its  absence 

from  the  deliberations.     In  part  II  of  that  Report  dealing  with 

National  Strategies  under  the  section  on  Social  Policies,  it  is 

stated  that  "it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  discuss  in  this  report 
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the  still  controversial  issue  of  population  policies."  From  the 
ensuing  discussion  it  appears  as  if  these  policies  were  considered 
as  referring  primarily  to  family  planning. 

5.  The  main  agreements  reached  during  the  Seventh  Special 

Session  of  the  General  Assembly  were  registered  in  Resolution  3362 

(S-VII)  adopted  on  September  16,   1975.     It  is  not  possible  to  find 
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there  even  an  indirect  reference  to  population.     Barnett  F.  Baron 

has  tried  to  discover  a  link  in  a  recommendation  included  in  Part  III 

Paragraph  9  of  that  Resolution,  to  the  effect  that  WHO  and  UNICEF 

intensify  efforts  aimed  at  improving  health  conditions  in  developing 

countries  by  providing,  among  other  things,  "primary  health  services 

to  the  communities,  including  maternal  and  child  health  and  family 

welfare."    Baron  offers  some  interpretations  of  the  lack  of  attention 

to  population  by  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 

namely    the  desire  to  avoid  an  ideological  issue  that  can  be  divisive; 

the  acceptance  by  the  Assembly  that  population  need  not  be  a  separate 

issue  when  discussing  socioeconomic  transformation,  in  line  with  the 

spirit  of  WPPA  itself;  and  the  fact  that  the  Special  Session  was 

mainly  understood  by  the  developing  countries  as  an  occasion  for 

stating  what  the  developed  world  "owed"  them  and  not  for  dealing 
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with  matters  of  national  policy. 

Without  denying  that  some  of  the  preceding  statements  help  to 
explain  what  happened  to  the  topic  of  population  at  the  Seventh 
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Session,  the  author  believes  that  it  constitutes  another  example  of 
the  lack  of  general  agreement  on  the  need  to  tackle  development  with 
a  coordinated  attack  on  a  constellation  of  socioeconomic  problems, 
one  of  which  is  population. 

The  Post-Bucharest  Response  of  UNFPA  and  the  Specialized  Agencies 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  direct  responses  to  the  WPC  and  the 

WPPA  on  the  part  of  UNFPA,  in  terms  of  definition  of  principles  and 

statement  of  aims  and  purposes,  is  contained  in  the  Report  submitted 

by  its  Executive  Director  to  the  Twenty-second  meeting  of  the  UNDP 
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Governing  Council  in  June  4976.        In  that  document  the  Executive 
Director,  while  reaffirming  the  aims  and  purposes  which  ECOSOC 
originally  assigned  to  the  Fund,  pointed  to  the  need  of  changing 
emphasis  in  certain  areas.     For  example,  he  recognized  that  awareness- 
creating  activities  should  focus  "more  on  reaching  important  population 
groups  such  as  women,  youth,  local  community  leaders,  religious, 
and  political  groups."    He  foresaw  that  assistance  to  countries  will 
have  "to  be  limited  in  time  and  phased  out  gradually";  and  that,  in 
this  connection,  priorities  will  have  to  be  applied.     The  idea  of 
adopting  some  "population-related  grouping  of  countries"  to  organize 
the  granting  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  Fund  is  mentioned  in 
this  context  as  a  means  of  assigning  priorities.     In  fact,  the  Report 
proposes  a  group  of  54  countries  to  be  designated  Priority  Countries 
for  Population  Assistance  (PCPA)  which  would  receive  75  percent  of 
the  funds  available.     These  countries  are  identified  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  demographic  threshold  levels: 

rate  of  population  growth  of  2.5  percent  per  annum; 

level  of  fertility  in  terms  of  gross  reproduction  rate  of  2.5; 

infant  mortality  of  160  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births;  and 

population  density  on  arable  land  of  2  persons  per  hectare. 

Support  to  countries  would  include  advice  regarding  the  "setting 
of  priorities  in  accordance  with  their  established  population  objec- 
tives."   Preference  would  be  given  to  "activities  designed  to  strengthen 
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the  recipient  countries  self-reliance  in  population  matters  and 
benefit  disadvantaged  population  groups."    Among  the  projects 
promoting  self-reliance  which  the  Fund  would  be  sympathetic  to 
funding  are  "operational  research  and  pilot  projects  exploring 
innovative  approaches."    UNFPA  is  "seeking  ways  to  identify 
development  programmes  into  which  population  activities  can  be 
integrated. ...  In  such  collaborative  efforts,  the  UNFPA  should  be 
prepared  to  fund  the  population  components  while  other  development 
assistance  bodies  support  the  other  components  of  integral  programmes." 
The  Fund  intends  to  pay  particular  attention  to  "disadvantaged  and 
vulnerable  population  groups." 

The  UNFPA  decided,  as  diiected  by  the  UNDP  Governing  Council, 
to  give  preference  to  country  and  regional  projects,  and  to  devote 
a  rather  modest  proportion  of  its  funds  to  interregional  and  global 
projects.     A  proposed  "thorough  study  by  region  or  subregion  on  the 
types  of  basic  population  activities  required"  should  prove  useful 
in  further  refining  priorities.     These  could  undoubtedly  be  revised 
periodically  with  the  help  of  the  "newly  established  machinery  for 
monitoring  UNFPA  supported  activities." 

After  the  approval  by  the  UNDP  Governing  Council  of  the  UNFPA 
criteria  for  setting  priorities,  the  Fund  had  to  translate  these  into 
the  proposed  budget  for  1977-1980.     A  review  of  this  budget  reveals 
that  the  project  category  to  which  the  majority  of  the  funds  have 
been  assigned  is  that  of  family  planning  (58.8  percent).    This  consti- 
tutes a  significant  departure  from  the  period  1969-1975  when  family 
planning  was  allotted  39.3  percent. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  report  on  activities  of  the 
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UN  specialized  agencies  for  submission  to  the  Population  Commission 
is  prepared,  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  activities  by  organization 
and  to  establish  clearly  whether  or  not  they  were  on-going  projects 
at  the  time  of  the  WPC  or  constitute  a  response  to  it.    The  report 
emphasizes  activities  in  two  categories  of  the  Standard  Classification 
of  Population  Activities  (SCPA) ,  namely    Population  Dynamics  (SCPA  200) 
and  Fertility  and  Family  Planning  (SCPA  400).     The  first  of  these 
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categories  includes  activities  under  the  heading  of  population  and 
development.     While  the  pertinent  part  of  the  report  claims  that 
"work  programmes  of  the  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  System .. .have 
expanded  significantly,"  it  is  difficult  to  discover  new  innovative 
approaches  to  the  study  of  the  subject.     Perhaps  among  the  most  novel 
subjects  mentioned  in  this  section  are  one  on  "income  distribution 
and  social  disparities  as  related  to  mortality,  fertility  and 
migration,"  and  another,  a  programme  which  "focusses  on  the  integra- 
tion of  demographic  variables  in  development  strategies  and  popula- 
tion policies."    Several  projects  seem  to  be  planned  or  already 
underway  trying  to  relate  income  to  demographic  factors. 

One  development  is  evident  from  the  description  contained  in  the 
document  referred  to  above  in  regard  to  expansion  of  Fertility  and 
Family  Planning.     This  expansion  was  already  underscored  when 
discussing  the  UNFPA  1977-1980  budget  allocations.     On  a  more 
positive  note,  it  appears  that  some  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
analyses  of  the  World  Fertility^  Survey  data  that  are  starting  to 
become  available.     Another  approach  which  would  be  considered  as 
attempting  to  answer  some  of  the  concerns  raised  as  a  consequence 
of  Bucharest  is  the  involvement  of  the  UN  Division  of  Public 
Administration  in  the  study  of  certain  pertinent  aspects  of  family 
planning  programmes. 

The  UNFPA  budget  allocation  assigns  2  percent  of  the  total 
budget  for  1977-1980  to  the  Population  Policy  category,  the  same 
proportion  allotted  during  the  years  1969-1975.     But  while  for  the 
earlier  period  the  annual  average  assigned  to  this  category  was 
U.S.  $580,000,  this  average  will  amount  to  $2,418,000  in  the  next  four 
years.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  document  describing  the 
activities  of  the  bodies  of  the  UN  system  working  in  the  field  of 
population  did  not  attribute  more  importance  to  the  description  of 
projects  in  this  area.     Apparently  the  newest  addition  to  the  programme 
is  that  related  to  "institution-building"  for  population  policy 
purposes.     It  seems  as  if  the  pertinent  members  of  the  UN  system  arc 
still  in  search  of  means  and  ways  of  collaborating  in  this  important 
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The  Post-Bucharest  Response  of  the  Community  of  Donors 

Inertia  is  not  only  a  characteristic  of  demographic  behaviour 

and  international  bureaucracies;  it  also  affects  the  community  of 

donors  in  the  population  field.    Two  and  a  half  years  is,  however, 

too  short  a  time  to  expect  pronounced  changes  in  the  priorities 

donors  attach  to  different  components  of  the  field.    There  are, 

as  in  other  cases,  commitments  to  on-going  projects,  mechanisms 

for  approval  of  programmes  and  budgets  that  operate  under  schedules 

difficult  to  modify,  and,  above  all,  deep-seated  convictions  as  to 

what  is  important  and  pertinent  in  the  population  field.     Because  of 

all  these  constraints,  earlier  evaluations  of  the  impact  of  Bucharest 

upor.  donors'  attitudes  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  has 
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been  rather  insignificant.        The  author  tends  to  disagree  with 
that  perception.     Perhaps  she  can  be  told  that  some  of  the  signs  of 
change  pointed  out  below  were  already  in  the  making  when  the  WPC 
met.     Even  so,  they  represent  in  her  opinion  changes  that  relate 
to  the  approaches  that  were  so  ardently  discussed  in  Bucharest. 

The  first  symptoms  of  change  are  the  "introspection"  exercises 
which  have  recently  been  undertaken  by  some  of  the  donors,  in  some 
instances  through  external  advisers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  IPPF,  and  in  others  as  an  internal  review,  such  as 
that  conducted  by  the  Population  Council.    The  International  Review 
Group  of  Social  Science  Research  on  Population  and  Development,  which 
is  being  sponsored  by  nine  donors,  including  UNFPA,  could  also  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  their  desire  to  receive  guidance  in  connection 
with  important  aspects  of  the  implementation  of  the  WPPA. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  the  Berelson 
Report  on  the  World  Bank's  population  programme.    There  are  some 
indications  that  the  Bank  will  consider  utilizing  some  of  its  projects 
for  what  has  been  termed  "controlled  experimentation."    There  should 
also  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bank  will  attempt  to  evaluate  and  monitor 
the  population  impact  of  its  activities  in  sectors  other  than  popula- 
tion more  closely.     In-depth  studies  of  population  and  development 
in  a  half  dozen  countries  are  a  strong  possibility.    The  research 
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programme  would  include  topics  such  as:     Population  Growth  and 
Savings,  Women's  Activities  and  Fertility,  and  Education-Fertility 
Relationships,  all  of  great  current  relevancy. 

The  internal  review  undertaken  by  the  Population  Council  led 
to  a  significant  reorganization  of  its  structure  and  objectives. 
Paramount  among  the  changes  is  the  establishment  of  the  Center  for 
Policy  Studies.     While  retaining  interest  in  the  development  of  new 
contraceptive  techniques  and  the  delivery  of  family  planning  services 
the  Council  is  broadening  its  field  of  concern  to  include  topics  that 
fall  in  line  with  issues  arising  from  Bucharest. 

A  significant  new  approach  may  be  developing  within  the  USAID 
population  programme,  judging  from  a  study  conducted  in  Pakistan 
with  AID's  support  entitled  "Population  Impact  of  the  De /el  opne.it 
Perspective."    The  preface  to  the  Preliminary  Report  states  that 
the  idea  "originated  with  the  observation  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  assess  the  impact  on  population  growth  of  government  policies, 
programs  and  projects  which  have  specific  objectives  other  than 
that  of  affecting  the  rate  of  population  growth"  -  a  concept  closely 
related  to  the  discussions  held  at  the  WPC.    An  extension  of  this 
approach  is  presently  included  in  pending  legislation  that  would 
require  assessment  of  the  impact  on  growth  of  all  development 
projects  financed  with  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  Implementation 
of  this  proposal  would  present  challenging  difficulties  considering 
that  existing  socioeconomic  research  provides  a  less  than  completely 
adequate  base  for  such  evaluations.     Nevertheless,  the  proposal  might 
have  an  important  impact,  provided  that  those  responsible  for  its 
execution  do  not  fall  into  the  simplification  of  once  more  attributing 
miraculous  benefits  to  fertility  reduction,  or  into  the  danger  of 
selecting  projects  on  the  basis  of  criteria  to  which  host  countries 
attach  minor  or  no  importance. 

The  Ford  Foundation  appears  to  be  giving  "major  emphasis  to 
development  of  capacity  for  research  and  linkages  to  policy  in  the 
developing  world." 
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A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  programmes  being  supported  by  other 
donors  might  also  reveal  some  change  in  emphasis.     Unfortunately  the 
author  has  had  access  to  rather  broad  descriptions  of  these  programmes 
where  she  has  been  unable  to  detect  any  significant  reorientation  of 
efforts. 

The  preceding  comments  refer  to  modifications  in  donor  attitudes , 
not  to  changes  regarding  the  actual  amounts  available  for  support  of 
new  innovative  projects.     While  there  is  no  denying  that  funds  for 
population  have  apparently  been  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  have 
not  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  the  author  has  not  given  much 
importance  to  a  comparison  of  the  funds  available  for  population 
projects  before  and  after  Bucharest  because  of  her  conviction  that 
"where  there  is  the  will,  there  is  the  power."    The  somber  predictions 
about  diminishing  funds  for  population,  while  certainly  not  unrelated 
to  the  economic  situation  of  the  donor  countries,  is  also  perhaps 
related  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  an  important  group  of  donors  with 
the  results  of  the  WPC. 

Recent  Demographic  Trends  and  Positions  of  Governments  Post- Bucharest 

As  would  be  expected  when  an  instrument  such  as  the  WPPA  is 
adopted  to  guide  the  actions  of  countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions in  the  population  field,  many  ssctors  (governments,  UN  erg  ins 
and  Secretariat,  donors  in  the  field,  non-governmental  organizations, 
population  scholars,  journalists,  etc.)  become  interested  in  learning 
about  its  impact  through  time.     The  information  sought  relates  both 
to  the  behaviour  of  governments  vis-a-vis  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Plan  and  to  the  evolution  of 
given  demographic  variables. 

Under  the  Chapter  on  "Recommendations  for  Implementation,"  the 

WPPA  itself  contains  a  section  comprising  three  articles  devoted  to 

the  "monitoring  of  population  trends  and  policies"  and  to  the  "review 

and  appraisal  of  progress  made  towards  achieving  the  goals  and 

29 

recommendations"  of  the  Plan. 
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It  vested  responsibility  in  "appropriate  bodies  of  the  United 

Nations  system."    Complying  with  these  provisions,  the  UN  Populat ion 

Commission  met  last  January  to  examine  the  results  of  the  first 

exercise  of  monitoring  population  trends  and  policies.    The  comments 

30 

below  draw  on  the  two  documents  submitted  by  the  Population  Division 
to  the  19th  Session  of  the  Commission. 

Changes  in  Governments'  Perceptions  of  Demographic  Factors 
and  of  Population  Policies 

The  first  evident  fact,  when  evaluating  changes  in  the  population 
policies  field  since  Bucharest,  is  that  the  number  of  countries  whose 
governments  have  adopted  population  policies  with  whatever  content, 
remain  significantly  the  same  (.around  40),  with  Peru  (September  1976) 
being  perhaps  the  latest  addition  to  the  list.     The  Bucharest  impact 
can  be  primarily  detected  in  the  efforts  of  several  governments  to 
streamline  their  programmes  (even  designating  such  changes  as  the 
adoption  of  a  "new  policy")  and  to  the  overhaul  of  the  corresponding 
administrative  machinery.     Perhaps  the  best  examples  are  India,  where 
.compulsory  sterilization  has  been  suggested  at  the  state  level  and 
an  increasing  use  of  abortion  is  being  attempted;  Bangladesh,  where 
the  policy  has  been  broadened  towards  a  multi-sectoral  approach;  and 
Pakistan,  where  efforts  are  being  made  to  adopt  the  so-called  "devel- 
opment perspective"  in  connection  with  modification  of  the  variables 
towards  which  the  policy  is  aimed. 

The  document  in  which  the  UN  Population  Division  summarizes  the 
result  of  monitoring  population  policies  is  based  primarily  on  the 
replies  to  the  "Third  Inquiry  among  Governments,"  and  refers  to  the 
situation  existing  around  July.l,  1976.    The  document  does  not 
attempt  to  present  the  current  situation  regarding  the  operation 
of  population  policies  in  countries  having  one,  and  limits  itself 
to  recording  what  have  been  labeled  government  "perceptions" 
regarding  certain  demographic  factors  and  population  policies. 
Some  very  striking  facts  emerge  from  an  examination  of  the 
pertinent  tables. 
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1.  In  48  developing  countries,  comprising  81  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  less  developed  regions,  governments  express  the 
desirability  of  lower  rates  of  population  growth;  a  situation  that 
cannot  be  considered  significantly  different  from  that  prevailing 
before  the  WPC,  but  which,  if  the  desires  were  accomplished,  would 
have  important  implications  for  the  projections  of  the  world 
population  to  the  year  2000.     If  the  actual  evolution  of  the  growth 
rates  were  to  follow  the  trends  desired  by  governments,  the  UN 
estimates  that  the  world  population  in  the  year  2000  would  be  5,972 
million,  implying  a  reduction  of  more  than  280  million  from  the  total 
calculated  with  the  "medium  variant"  of  previous  projections.  In 
the  face  of  this  conclusion,  the  document  stresses  the  importance 

of  better  helping  "governments  realize  theii  aspirations,  rather 
than  to  try  to  change  them."    This  conclusion  undoubtedly  constitutes 
a  guide  for  action  both  at  the  national  and  the  international  level. 

2.  "Only  24  countries  out  of  156,  divided  equally  between 
developed  and  developing  countries,  perceive  no  problems  related  to 
their  rates  of  natural  increase." 

3.  "The  number  of  countries  having  recourse  to  exclusively 
demographic  options  (in  their  efforts  to  modify  population  variables) 
is  very  limited,"  but  "only  13  countries  use  the  whole  range  of 
possible  options." 

4.  "In  the  developing  countries,  two  main  trends  are  emerging 
in  the  perception  of  problems  related  to  mortality:  a  virtual 
universal  awareness  of  excess  mortality  among  very  small  children, 
and  of  the  disadvantaged  position  of  the  rural  population." 

5.  A  significant  change  has  occurred  as  to  the  number  of 
developing  countries  (54)  that  in  1976  considered  their  levels  of 
fertility  as  "too  high"  as  compared  with  those  in  1974  (42).  Even 
after  considering  that  the  total  number  of  countries  surveyed  has 
changed  in  the  intervening  period,  the  proportions  continued  to 
show  an  important  shift  of  opinion  (39.6  percent  in  1974  against 
47.4  percent  in  1976). 
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6.  Of  the  preceding  54  countries,  40  have  actually  taken  measures 
directed  toward  reducing  fertility. 

7.  "Only  15  countries  in  the  world  limit  access  to  modern 
contraceptive  methods."    This  number  is  split  almost  evenly  between 
developed  and  developing  countries. 

8.  "Abortion  has  made  little  progress  as  an  instrument  for 
action  on  the  overall  fertility  level." 

9.  Only  19  countries  (13  developed  and  6  developing)  find 
acceptable  the  spatial  distribution  of  their  populations.     "A  majority 
of  100  countries  wishes  to  slow  down  the  flow  of  migration"  and  "only 
17  have  policies  aimed  at  reversing  migration." 

10.  Governments'  attitudes  toward  international  migration,  both 
immigration  and  emigration,  have  changed,  but  mainly  as  a  result  of 
considering  other  than  its  demographic  consequences. 

11.  There  has  not  been  any  significant  action  taken  among  most 
developing  countries  to  establish  administrative  machinery  for  dealing 
with  population  policies.     "The  establishment  of  permanent  or  temporary 
institutions  of  the  above-mentioned  type  has  been  more  widespread  in 
the  developed  than  in  the  developing  countries."    Because  of  this  and 
other  obstacles,  the  integration  of  population  policies  into  overall 
planning  continues  to  remain  little  more  than  an  aspiration. 

12.  "In  1976  a  dual  trend  in  the  formulation  of  demographic 
policies  may  be  observed:  on  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  a  universal - 
ization  of  some  forms  of  intervention  which  are  purely  demographic 
but  which  have  elements  that  they  had  previously  lacked;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  almost  general  recourse  to  intervention  designed 
to  act  on  several  levels  at  once." 

13.  The  interest  in  population  matters  is  reflected  by  the 

fact  that  the  number  of  countries  responding  to  the  different  inquiries 
carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  has  been  increasing,  as  witnessed  by 
the  following  figures: 

1963  53 
1974  74 
1976  103 
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While  these  figures  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  United  Nation  members  in  each  of  the  years  mentioned,  they 
do  reveal  an  increasing  concern  on  the  part  of  governments  for 
population  issues. 

Demographic  Trends 

As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  .any  efforts  at  detecting 
changes  in  demographic  trends  among  developing  countries,  especially 
within  rather  short  spans  of  time,  are  always  faced  with  the  deficiency 
and  in  certain  cases,  the  unavailability  of  data.     It  is  very  difficult, 
unless  one  refers  to  a  rather  limited  number  of  cases,  to  have  an 
overall  view  of  a  country's  demographic  situation.    This  is  why  recent 
reviews"'    have  referred  to  groups  of  countries  or  regions,  highlighting 
certain  cases  deemed  important  because  of  the  size  of  their  populations. 
Even  in  these  cases  the  situation  is  examined  at  the  aggregate  national 
level,  which  gives  only  partial  insight  into  possible  on-going  changes. 
This  difficulty  points  to  the  need  for  devising  and  applying  means  of 
obtaining  current  data  on  the  basic  demographic  variables  and  making 
an  effort  to  go  beyond  national  aggregates  so  that  a  true  monitoring 
of  emerging  trends  can  be  established. 

In  spite  of  the  shortcomings  mentioned  above,  it  is  possible  to 
advance  certain  conclusions  as  to  how  general  demographic  trends  have 
.been  evolving  since  1950.    The  Population  Division  document  mentions: 

1.  "Momentous  breaks  with  the  past." 

2.  "Enormous  regional  disparities."    The  present  overall  differ- 
ence of  more  than  1.5  percentage  points  between  the  growth  rate  of  the 
less  and  more  developed  regions  "might  well  be  found  to  exceed  the 
largest  disparities  at  any  period  in  human  history." 

3.  In  the  developed  regions,  "rates  of  natural  increase  have 
slowed  down  to  a  point  where  near-equality  of  births  and  deaths  could 
soon  be  in  sight." 

4.  In  the  less  developed  regions  the  average  rate  of  growth 
"is  today  not  far  below  2.5."    Increasing  numbers  of  developing 
nations  "give  recent  signs  of  decelerating  growth." 
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5.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  observed  patterns  of  demo- 
graphic change  has  been  "the  speed  with  which  they  have  emerged." 
Precipitous  declines  have  occurred  in  the  fertility  of  the  developed 
regions  and  an  equally  precipitous  decline  in  the  mortality  of  the 
less  developed. 

6.  "For  the  first  time  in  the  modern  era,  a  technological 
ceiling  on  length  of  life  is  being  approached  throughout  today's 
developed  regions."    The  average  longevity  in  the  less  developed 
regions  rose  significantly  more  than  the  increase  experienced  by  the 
developed  regions,  thus  creating  a  "massive  international  convergence 
of  survival  prospects"  that '"matches  or  exceeds  the  degree  of  conver- 
gence to  be  found  in  any  major  sphere  of  social  behaviour  during  the 
20th  century." 

7.  International  migration  movements  have  not  escaped  the 
"innovative  patterns  of  change."    The  European  Continent  turned 
from  being  a  net  sender  to  becoming  a  net  receiver;  there  has  been 
an  acceleration  of  migration  from  the  less  developed  to  the  more 
developed  regions. 

8.  "Unprecedented  change  and  drastic  transitions  in  the  scale 
and  growth  of  world  urbanization."    The  global  urban  population  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  "implying  a  greater 
increase  than  in  all  previous  history."    Lest  year  "a  new  demographic 
milestone  was  reached  when  the  urban  size  of  the  less  developed 
regions  became  equal  to  that  of  the  more  developed  regions." 

9.  Contrast  between  trends  in  the  rural  population  of  the  more 
and  less  developed  regions  are  also  outstanding.     The  former  have 
been  losing  rural  population  in  the  last  25  years,  while  in  the 
latter  rural  population  continued  to  increase  at  rather  high  rates. 
The  ratio  of  rural  inhabitants  in  the  less  to  the  more  developed 
regions  "has  accelerated  in  probably  an  unparalleled  fashion"  from 
over  a  3  to  1  in  1950  to  a  6  to  1  margin  in  1975. 

10.  It  seems  fair  to  infer  that  "the  gap  between  infant  mortality 
in  the  less  developed  areas  and  the  more  developed  regions  as  a  whole, 
has  fallen  greatly  since  1950." 
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IX.     Contrary  to  what  has  happened  with  mortality,  the  gap  between 
the  levels  of  fertility  of  the  two  areas  not  only  has  not  narrowed,  but 
lias  probably  increased.     "The  current  ratio  may  well  be  the  highest 
in  centuries,  perhaps  the  highest  in  millenia." 

12.  While  convergence  of  fertility  trends  is  apparent  in  the 
developed  regions,  "significant  widening  of  national  differentials" 
seem  to  be  the  case  in  the  less  developed  areas. 

13.  "Fertility  has  begun  to  decline  by  significant  amounts  in  a 
growing  number  of  countries,  which  had  presented  until  very  recently 
high  levels  of  fertility."     It  cannot  be  discarded  that  this  downward 
trend  will  be  more  rapid  than  that  experienced  by  the  industrialized 
nations. 

The  preceding  summarizes  the  main  perceptible  demographic  trends. 
Their  aggregated  nature  provides  an  insight  as  to  how  the  world  popula- 
tion variables  are  evolving.     They  are  of  less  direct  value  for 
specific  programmatic  action  at  the  country  level,  but  nevertheless 
point  to  areas  to  which  action  should  be  directed  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  continuation  of  emerging  positive  trends  and  to  avoid  the  continuation 
of  undesirable  ones. 

Conclusions 

This  review  of  the  gamut  o.c  sveats  and  activities,  and  changes  in 
attitudes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  adoption  of  the  WPPA  should 
not  leave  any  doubt  that  the  WPC  had  considerable  repercussions  in 
the  population  field.     If  anything,  these  repercussions  are  only 
beginning  to  become  evident  and  more  changes  should  be  expected, 
especially  if  all  interested  sectors  (national  governments,  inter- 
governmental organizations,  and  non-governmental  organizations) 
continue  to  look  to  the  WPPA  for  stimulus  and  guidance  in  the  search 
for  ways  and  means  of  changing  those  demographic  trends  considered 
as  unacceptable  or  unsalutary. 

The  WPPA  stands  out  as  a  potentially  strong  political  instrument. 
A  re-reading  of  the  preceding  pages  has  led  the  author  to  advance  some 
recommendations  to  strengthen  its  implementation. 
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The  preceding  analysis  of  post-Bucharest  events  shows  that  there 
continues  to  exist  an  incongruity  between  the  declared  aims  of  the 
WPPA  and  the  treatment  of  population  matters  in  other  spheres  of 
activity  within  intergovernmental  bodies,  particularly  those  of  the 
United  Nations.     A  concerted  effort  should  be  undertaken  to  achieve 
a  convergence  of  positions  regarding  population  in  all  economic  and 
social  strategies  guiding  efforts  at  the  country  level.     The  reports 
of  the  world  conferences  on  the  Environment,  Food,  International 
Women's  Year,  Human  Settlements,  and  Employment  should  be  reexamined 
for  leads  as  to  how  to  accomplish  stronger  coordination  and  comple- 
mentarity of  efforts  among  the  different  institutions  with  specific 
responsibilities  in  avei.s  related  to  topics  covered  by  those  Conferenc 
The  UN  Population  Division  in  collaboration  with  UNFPA  could  possibly 
play  an  important  role  in  this  regard. 

There  are  other  actions  that  could  help  to  produce  the  needed 
convergence  of  efforts.     Some  stand  out  not  only  as  evident,  but  as 
rather  easy  to  take.     In  certain  instances  the  actions  suggested 
below  are  perhaps  not  even  original,  since  they  have  undoubtedly 
been  advanced  on  other  occasions.    Their  only  merit  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  placed  against  the  background  summarized  in 
this  paper. 

Apparently,  creating  an  awareness  of  populatior   issues  continues 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  among  the  countries  and  organs  of  the 
UN  system,  as  well  as  among  the  Secretariats  of  the  latter. 

The  population  activities  of  the  Secretariats  of  certain  inter- 
governmental bodies  within  the  UN  system  and  of  some  departments  of 
the  United  Nations  proper,  appear  to  be  marginal  to  the  efforts  to 
implement  the  WPPA.     Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  a 
coherent  and  integrated  "population  programme"  for  the  entire  UN 
system.     The  programme  should  be  geared  so  as  to  deepen  and  expand 
activities  in  those  fields  for  which  significant  support  exists  among 
member  countries,  giving  emphasis  to  those  activities  that  are 
already  showing  some  promise  of  stimulating  desired  changes  in  demo- 
graphic behaviour.     In  this  regard,  particular  attention  should  be 
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paid  to  the  diversity  among  regions,  and  among  and  within  countries. 
A  careful  rereading  of  the  reports  and  documents  of  the  post-Bucharest 
regional  consultations  is  bound  to  give  greater  insight  into  potential 
lines  of  action  for  a  concerted  attack  on  some  of  the  problems  high- 
lighted at  those  meetings. 

One  would  have  thought  that  two  and  a  half  years  should  have 
been  ample  time  to  have  overcome  existing  limitations  and  to  have 
effected  innovations  within  the  system.    The  statements  recorded 
elsewhere  in  this  paper  show,  however,  that  the  system  is  still 
seeking  to  define  the  type  of  collaboration  needed  in  order  to 
"further  develop"  activities  related  to  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  population  policies. 

It  appears  that  an  ir-dspt'i  study  should  be  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine how  the  existing  "population  programme"  might  be  revised  to 
reflect  more  clearly  the  concerns  that  were  expressed  at  Bucharest. 

A  field  which  is  in' evident  need  of  a  wider  commitment  from  the 
UN  system  is  that  of  the  integration  of  population  policies  into  overall 
planning.     A  related  subject  is  the  development  of  institutional 
organizations  to  deal  with  these  policies.     It  might  well  be  advantageous 
to  organize  an  active  technical  assistance  programme  at  the  international 
level  to  render  advice  to  developing  countries  attempting  to  set  up  or 
reorganize  high  level  government  units  responsible  for  population 
policy.    The  international  character  of  the  programme  would  help 
overcome  the  potential  limitation  that  arises  from  the  shortage  of 
skilled  professionals  experienced  in  bridging  the  gap  between  population 
studies  and  public  policy.     Furthermore,  it  would  facilitate  standard- 
ization of  procedures  in  areas  where  this  would  not  interfere  with  the 
required  specificity  at  the  national  or  subnational  level. 

In  line  with  the  basic  principle  emphasized  in  the  WPPA  that 
population  and  development  are  interrelated,  institutions  of  the  UN 
system  granting  financial  support  to  development  programmes  should 
seriously  investigate  the  possibility  of  including  a  population 
component  in  their  assistance,  and  should  also  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  impact  on  population  variables  of  selected  projects  that  they 
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are  endeavouring  to  finance  upon  termination  of  these  projects. 

The  donor  community  plays  an  important  role  in  determining  the 
direction  to  be  taken  b,y  population  activities.     This  paper  has  pointed 
to  what  have  been  identified  as  changing  emphases  in  certain  aspects  of 
the  donors'  programmes.     The  trends  toward  new  approaches  should  be 
reinforced,  paying  particular  attention  to  leads  emanating  from 
Bucharest.     One  can  be  hopeful  that  a  new,  less  pessimistic  evaluation 
of  the  potential  impact  of  the  WPPA  would  be  conducive  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  funds  available  for  population  projects  or,  perhaps,  to  a 
reorientation  of  investments  toward  new  initiatives  likely  to  be  less 
expensive  than  those  insistently  applied  in  the  past  with  rather  modest 
results . 

The  monitoring  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations,  and  to  which 
reference  was  made  above,  revealed  the  emergence  of  important  changes 
in  demographic  behaviour.     Events  such  as  rapid  declines  in  fertility 
from  "pre-transitional"  levels  offer  researchers  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  origins  of  fertility  decline  and  to  discover 
the  factors  that  lie  behind  these  phenomena.     Knowledge  of  how  these 
behavioural  changes  are  determined  would  have  implications  not  only 
for  the  type  of  policy  decisions  that  could  help  reinforce  these  new 
trends,  but  also  for  the  possibilities  of  replicating  them  in  other 
contexts.     Similarly,  the  results  of  the  Third  Inquiry  indicate  that 
there  are  new  opportunities  to  study  countries  in  which  several  policies 
for  stimulating  demographic  change  are  being  implemented  at  the  same 
time.     Understanding  how  different  policies  operate  could  help  to 
strengthen  those  deemed  more  effective  for  the  attainment  of  the  goals 
in  question. 

This  paper  has  shown  that  some  new  initiatives  in  population 
assistance  are  being  explored  or  are  being  proposed  for  exploration. 
Some  of  these  innovations  should  be  more  carefully  studied  before 
firmer  and  wider  application  is  made  of  them.     Two  examples  are 
discussed  below. 

1."  While  the  proposal  made  by  UNFPA  for  adopting  a  "population- 
related-grouping-of-countries"  criteria  could  turn  out  to  be  a  useful 
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tool  for  devising  programmes  applicable  to  several  countries  at  once, 
the  "thresholds"  that  have  been  proposed  have  several  defects.  The 
values  of  the  relevant  demographic  variables  are  often  difficult  to 
establish,  even  within  quite  wide  limits.    Also,  since  these  values 
refer  to  national  averages,  in  concrete  cases  they  could  hide  important 
differences  between  sub-groups  of  the  same  population.     In  these  respects 
the  grouping  of  countries  proposed  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Further- 
more, even  though  priorities  are  indispensable  to  the  granting  of 
international  aid,  the  strict  application  of  the  UNFPA  criteria  might 
not  necessarily  lead  to  helping  governments  fulfill  their  expressed 
aspirations  regarding  demographic  goals,  a  principle  that  should 
constitute  the  cornerstone  of  international  technical  assistance. 

2.     The  second  example  concerns  experimental  projects  which  Lave 

been  cited  as  a  means  to  explore  innovative  approaches.    These  are 
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usually  plagued  by  numerous  problems,  as  Cuca  and  Pierce      have  shown, 
and  it  seems  that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  true 
potential. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  detecting  progress  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  WPPA  will  depend,  among  other  things,  on  close  scrutiny  of 
developments  at  the  country  level.     Considerable  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  plans  for  the  review  and  appraisal  called  for  in  Article  108. 
These  reviews  should  go  beyond  the  global  and  regional  levels,  even  if 
selectively,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  activities  that  could  have 
multiplicative  effects.     It  should  also  be  recognized  that  there  will 
be  few  opportunities  to  periodically  monitor  trends  in  demographic 
behaviour  unless  current  demographic  data  become  more  widely  available. 
The  implementation  of  innovative  methods  for  early  detection  of  changes 
in  demographic  variables  is,  therefore,  indispensable. 

In  connection  with  the  review  and  appraisal,  perhaps  it  would  be 
advisable  to  study  carefully  the  situation  in  the  few  remaining  countries 
that  impose  restriction  on  access  to  modern  contraceptive  methods  in  order 
to  understand  the  motives  behind  the  disregard  of  this  basic  human  right. 

A  final  rather  broad  conclusion  emerges  from  the  preceding  pages: 
the  task  of  implementing  the  WPPA,  and  eventually  modifying  it,  must 
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be  a  continuous  one.     Ingenuity,  intent  of  purpose,  and  devotion  to 
the  higher  values  of  mankind  are  required  from  all  sectors  concerned 
if  the  goals  of  coordinating  population  trends  and  the  trends  of 
economic  and  social  development  are  to  be  accomplished. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  RECENT  POPULATION  POLICIES 

by  Leon  Tabah 
Director,  Population  Division 
United  Nations  Secretariat 

La  the  course  of  the  part  few  years  there  has  been  a  burgeoning  of 
new  population  policies  and  a  strengthening  of  existing  policies,  some  of 
which  have  been  the  object  of  swelling  political  controversies,  such  as 
that  which  occurred  last  year  In  India,  when  the  Government  was  vigorously 
criticized  for  Its  family  planning  activities  based  on  more  or  less  forced 
sterilization.    In  the  area  of  population,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
environment,  It  Is  apparent  that  popular  opinion  has  become  an  Important 
political  force. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  progress  In  the  Implementation  of 
population  policies,  that  Is,  a  greater  emphasis  on  measures,  whether  they 
be  methods  for  the  regulation  of  births  or  the  Increased  availability  of 
services. 

One  might  emphasize  that  population  policies  have  never  before 
elicited  the  attention  of  governments  to  the  extent  that  they  have  In 
the  past  few  years,  particularly  within  a  political  context,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  growing  interest  In  development  problems  on  an  International 
scale. 

The  present  decade  might  well  figure  In  the  history  of  Ideas  as  one 
In  which  there  was  the  awakening  of  a  nearly  universal  conscience  as  to 
the  necessity  and  urgency  for  action  In  the  realm  of  population,  In  spite 
of  the  Ideological  quarrels  which  have  long  clouded  the  discussion  and 
Inhibited  decisions.    However,  any  attempt  to  establish  clear  links  between 
the  major  ideologies  and  present  attitudes  of  governments  toward  demographic 
matters  has  become  a  nearly  impossible  task. 

The  definition  of  population  policy  should  be  construed  In  a  broad 
sense,  that  Is  to  say,  all  factors  which  have  a  bearing  on 'demographic 
parameters,  whether  in  a  quantitative  or  a  qualitative  sense,  have  a 
direct  Influence  on  a  population's  well-being,  whereas  economic  and 
social  policies  have  in  turn  an  Indirect  Influence  on  demographic  para- 
meters.   This  definition  of  population  policy  conforms  with  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  adopted  at  the  Bucharest 
Conference,  and,  notably,  with  paragraph  31,  which  states: 


•The  views  and  opinions  expressed  herein  are  those  of  the  author  and  do 
net  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  United  Nations. 
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It  is  recommended  that  countries  wishing  to  affect 
fertility  levels  give  priority  to  Implementing  development 
programmes  and  educational  and  health  strategies  which, 
while  contributing  to  economic  growth  and  higher  stan- 
dards of  living,  have  a  decisive  Impact  upon  demographic 
trends,  Including  fertility. 

Of  course.  In  the  area  of  population,  as  in  many  others,  the  absence 
of  action,  that  is,  the  lalssez  fair*  option,  may  represent  a  decision  not 
to  Intervene  and  must  be  considered  a  policy  as  well. 
p.33 

An  analysis  which  has  been  undertaken  of  156  countries  permits  one  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  rather  clear. 

1*    First,  there  is  no  longer  any  existing  doubt  that  the  populations 
of  the  Third  World  desire  to  reduce  their  rate  of  growth.    The  analysis 
showed,  in  effect,  that  8l£  of  the  Third  World's  population  resides  in 
countries  whose  governments  have  declared  a  lower  rate  of  population  growth 
to  be  desirable,  16%  in  countries  whose  governments  consider  the  rate  of 
growth  to  be  satisfactory,  and  only  yf»  in  countries  whose  governments  desire 
higher  rates.    Of  course,  the  term  "satisfactory"  might  be  interpreted  as 
reflecting  an  attitude  of  lalssez  falre,  or  a  desire  not  to  express  an 
official  opinion,  or  perhaps  an  attitude  of  watchful  waiting. 

2.    In  contrast,  in  the  developed  countries,  nearly  all  Governments 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  Increase  their  rate  of  growth,  or,  at  least, 
to  prevent  it  from  declining  further.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
socialist  count ires.    This  contrast  between  the  Third  World  and  the 
industrialized  countries  exists  on  a  number  of  points,  as  will  be  noted  in 
the  course  of  this  analysis. 

The  industrialized  countries,  many  of  which  have  lived  for  a  long  time 
with  the  Idea  of  moderate  growth,  are  now  beginning  to  question  If  the 
decline  in  fertility,  first  discernible  shortly  before  the  Second  European 
Demographic  Conference  In  1971,  will  not  give  way  to  a  sustained  decline, 
and  Is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  disturbing  sign  of  a  perhaps  more 
profound  societal  crisis.    Europe  wonders  if,  carried  along  by  the  momentum, 
the  decline  will  not  go  too  far. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  the  strong  desire  of  most  of  the  industrialized 
countries  to  remain  as  close  as  possible  to  a  stationary  level. 
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The  fear  which  Is  aroused  by  the  prospect  of  a  demographic  decline 
Is  a  longstanding  one,  and  one  which  evokes  perhaps  greater  concern  than 
the  prospect    of  moderate  growth,  or  even  of  rapid  growth. 

3.    Looking  at  the  question  in  terms  of  numbers  of  countries  rather 
than  In  terms  of  population  size,  the  results  of  the  analysis  are  slightly 
different.    For  example,  16  of  the  industrialized  countries— with  the 
exception  of  New  Zealand— have  expressed  a  preference  for  a  rate  of  growth 
at  least  as  high  as  they  have  at  present.    In  the  Third  World,  however, 
US  countries — compared  to  21 — clearly  would  prefer  a  lower  rate.  The 
difference  in  the  responses  when  the  question  is  considered  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  governments  rather  than  population  size  points  up  the  fact 
that  It  is  the  larger  countries  of  the  Third  World  which  have  generally 
tended  to  desire  to  reduce  their  rate  of  population  growth.    Indeed,  6 
out  of  the  8  countries  In  the  Third  World  with  more  than  50  million 
inhabitants  desire  to  reduce  their  rate  of  population  growth.    The  two 
exceptions  are  Brazil  and  Nigeria.    However,  since  1976,  the  date  of  the 
inquiry,  it  would  appear  that  the  position  of  both  of  these  countries  baa 
somewhat  softened,  and  they  have  accepted  at  least  the  principle  of  the 
regulation  of  births,  if  not  for  demographic  reasons,  at  least  as  a 
right  of  the  individual  and  of  couples. 

k.    In  four- fifths  of  all  countries,  both  the  Third  World  and  the 
developed  countries,  governments  consider  that  the  rate  of  population 
growth  is  an  Important  factor  In  relation  to  development,  whether  they 
consider  their  present  rate  to  be  too  high  or  too  low.    Lass  than  a 
fifth  of  all  countries  consider  that,  although  an  important  factor,  population 
growth  Is  not  of  major  Importance. 

What  Is  important  to  note  Is  the    slglficance  attached  by  governments 
to  demographic  growth,  whether  they  consider  it  to  be  too  high,  as  is 
often  the  case  In  the  Third  World  countries,  or  whether  It  is  seen  as 
insufficient,  as  is  more  often  the  case  in  the  industrialized  countries, 
particularly  among  those  In  the  socialist  bloc.    Indeed,  there  Is  hardly 
a  country  which  does  not  consider  population  growth  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  relation  to  development.    The  World  Population  Plan  of  Action, 
in  its  chapter  on  principles  and  objectives,  sums  up  this  attitude  when 
it  states:    •••the  formulation  of  a  World  Population  Plan  of  Action 
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reflects  the  International  community's  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
population  trends  for  socio-economic  development. (lUc). 

5.  It  Is  generally  the  most  populous  countries  of  the  Third  World 
which  consider  demographic  growth  to  be  a  constraint  on  their  development. 
Not  a  single  country  In  the  Third  World  with  a  population  of  more  than  20 
million  Inhabitants  desires  to  Increase  its  rate  of  population  growth.  It 
Is  true,  of  course,  as  previously  noted,  that,  with  the  exception  of  China, 
these  are  generally  the  countries  which  presently  have  the  highest  rates. 

Thus,  there  exists  something  of  an  Inverse  relationship  between  site 
and  Governments'  perceptions,  since  those  countries  in  the  Third  World  with 
the  largest  population  tend  to  be  the  ones  where  demographic  growth  is 
regarded  as  being  too  high — a  phenomenon  which  is  perhaps  linked  to  admin- 
istrative difficulties  arising  from  their  large  size,  particularly  In 
countries  such  as  China  and  India,  which  will  have  some  one  billion  Inhabi- 
tants before  the  end  of  the  century  (One  Is  aware,  for  example,  of  the 
efforts  In  certain  Indian  political  spheres  to  "regionalize"  the  country.) 
Tne  most  populous  countries  have  also  been  among  the  first  to  adopt  policies 
for  the  regulation  of  fortuity:    India  In  1952,  China  In  1956,  Bangladesh 
and  Pakistan  In  1958,  and,  more  recently,  Indonesia  In  1967,  Mexico  In 
1971  and  Brazil  In  1977. 

6.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  If  the  desires  expressed  by  gov- 
ernments In  the  Inquiry  should  become  a  reality  by  the  year  2000,  the  total 
volume  of  the  world's  population  by  that  year  would  hardly  be  greater  than 
the  low  variant  of  the  United  Nations  projections,  or  5.84  billion,  compared 
to  the  medium  variant  projection  of  6.25  billion  or  the  high  variant  of 
-6.6k.  The  degree  of  uncertainty  surrounding  the  medium  variant  pro- 
jection is  on  the  order  of  7  per  cent;  the  final  figure  will  no  doubt 
depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  reduction  In  Southern  Asia.  The 

margin  of  uncertainty  would  seem  at  first  to  be  small,  and  might  give  the 
impression  that  one  can  not  hope  for  too  much  from  population  policies, 
given  the  accumulated  growth  potential  in  population  structures,  resulting 
from  high  levels  of  fertility  In  the  past. 

However,  a  difference  on  the  order  of  kOO  million  Inhabitants  between 
the  last  decades  of  the  present  century  and  a  more  or  lass  distant  point  In 
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tine  li  far  from  negligible.    Pir«t,  this  difference  would  be  Largely 
concentrated  In  certain  Third  World  countries,  notably  In  those  which  hare 
experienced  the  most  acute  demographic  pressures.    Second,  since  the 
demand  for  food  already  exceeds  the  supply  in  four  out  of  five  Third 
World  countries;  by  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  world's  population 
will  Increase  by  some  lOU  million  Inhabitants  per  annum,  the  deficit  will 
be  considerably  greater,  In  spite  of  considerable  technological  progress 
In  agriculture.    With  regard  to  employment,  It  will  be  necessary  to  train 
and  to  absorb  nearly  one  billion  new  entrants  into  the  labour  market  In 
the  course  of  the  next  25  years,  nearly  as  large  a  contingent  as  la 

presently  available,  and,  given  the  overall  context  of  under- employment , 
a  difference  on  the  order  of  7  per  cent  would  be  of  considerable  importance* 
Similar  calculations  might  be  made  with  respect  to  education,  housing  and 
so  on.    But,  above  all,  If  those  population  policies  which  have  been  freely 
adopted  by  governments  were  to  be  effective  even  to  the  extent  that  has 
been  Indicated,  they  would  serve  as  a  sort  of "rocket  launcher?  providing 
the  needed  Impetus  for  countries  to  attain  a  stationary  population. 
Although  most  countries  In  the  Third  World  will  not  attain  a  stationary 
population  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  the  point  at  which  their 
populations  level  off  will  largely  depend  on  their  trajectory  at  the 
beginning.    Of  course,  it  is  In  the  truly  long- term,  rather  than  In  the 
short  or  medium  term  that  the  Impact  of  these  actions  will  really  be  felt, 
at  a  time  when  those  who  Initiated  these  actions  will  no  longer  be  witness 
to  their  results. 

7*    The  correlation  between  Governments 1  perceptions  of  the  acceptability 
of  their  rate  of  population  growth  and  the  actual  level  of  their  population 
growth  is  not  without  certain  ambiguities.    For  example,  Brazil,  with  a 
rate  of  growth  of  2.8,  Algeria  with  3.2,  Madagascar  with  2.9,  Kuwait,  with 
a  rate  of  natural  Increase  of  3. 5  *ad  a  rate  of  growth  of  7.1,  consider 
their  population  growth  to  be  acceptable,  whereas  India,  with  a  rate  of  2.K, 
China  with  1.8,  Bangladesh  with  1.7,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  with  2.0, 
consider  their  rate  of  growth  to  be  excessive.    Thus,  It  is  clear  that  one 
must  not  stop  at  an  analysis  of  the  figures,  since  the  attitude  of  a 
government  la  not  merely  a  function  of  ita  rate  of  population  growth  but 
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of  the  overall  standard  of  living.    Taking  Into  account  such  factors  as 
the  relationship  between  population  site  and  the  space  which  a  population 
occupies,  between  consumers  and  the  resources  which  they  consume,  is  of 
great  importance*    The  attitudes  of  governments  may  depend  on  demographic 
considerations  which  may  vary  from  one  country  to  another.    The  quality  of 
life  rather  than  ideologies  often  influences  decisions  taken  with  respect 
to  population  matters,  a  fact  which  has  been  previously  noted. 

The  fact  that  one  finds  countries  with  a  high  rate  of  population 
growth  In  the  "acceptable"  category  is  also  explainable,  since  those  gov- 
ernments which  have  not  adopted  a  policy  of  Intervention  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  births   are  often  content  with  a  lalssez  falre  policy; 
conversely,  one  finds  countries  with  a  lower  rate  of  growth  in  the  excessive 
category  since  these  countries  may  have  adopted  an  effective  policy  at  some 
time  in  the  past  which  has  already  had  an  Impact  on  the  country's  demographic 
trends. 

8.    One  notes,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  countries  attach 
great  importance  to  the  subject  of  population  growth  but  most  are  not  satis- 
fied with  their  own  position.    However,  it  must  be  noted  that  not  all 
countries  desire  to  Intervene  to  redress  this  situation.    Only  three- 
fifths  of  the  developing  countries  and  two-fifths  on  the  Industrialised 
countries  have  indicated  a  desire  to  intervene  to  modify  their  rate  of 
demographic  growth.    However,  If  one  takes  into  account  the  size  of  their 
respective  populations  rather  than  the  total  numbers,  one  notes  that  6o£ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Third  World  and  kvf>  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
developed  countries  reside  in  countries  whose  governments  consider  that 
action  is  necessary  to  modify  global  demographic  trends. 

9*    Those  countries  in  the  Third  World  which  desire  to  attain  a  lower 
rate  of  population  growth  have  generally  indicated  preference  for  direct 
methods  of  intervention  rather  than  for  Indirect  ones,  without,  of  course, 
abandoning  the  latter.    The  prevailing  sentiment  is  that  one  must  place 
greater  confidence  in  methods  capable  of  bringing  about  more  rapid  solutions— 
to  problems  whose  urgency  has  been  widely  recognized. 

This  would  appear  to  be  In  contradiction  to  the  frequently  expressed 
opinion  that  the  problem  of  rapid  population  growth  mist  not  be  conceived 
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solely  In  terms  of  fertility  and  techniques  for  the  regulation  of  births, 
but  should  be  considered  within  the  broader  context  of  policies  directed  at 
socio-economic  change.    In  the  Industrialized  countries  the  preference  is 
likewise  for  more  direct  methods,  the  access  to  which  Is  considered  to  be 
a  fundamental  right. 

As  previously  noted,  the  decline  in  fertility  in  the  Third  World  has 
been  due  up  to  now  largely  to  changes  In  economic  and  social  factors 
rather  than  to  family  planning  programmes,  although  this  Is  not  to  say  that 
an  intensification  of  these  programmes  In  the  future  will  have  less  of  an 
impact  than  that  of  development  policies. 

10.  The  arguments  which  are  most  frequently  advanced  by  Third  World 
countries  which  desire  to  reduce  their  rate  of  population  growth  are  those 
of  excessive  unemployment,  the  need  for  preservation  of  the  environment, 
for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Income,  greater  savings  generation,  and  a  greater  efficiency 
in  the  overall  workings  of  society.    In  those  industrialized  countries 
which  desire  to  Increase  their  rate  of  growth,  the  arguments  advanced 
involve  the  need  for  more  abundant  manpower,  the  need  to  stimulate  their 
economies  and  to  achieve  economies  of  scale,  as  well  as  for  various  reasons 
in  the  national  Interest.    It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  1976,  the 
date  of  the  analysis,  the  governments  of  the  Industrialized  countries  did 
not  attribute  the  problem  of  unemployment  to  demographic  growth,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  economically  active  population  in  these  countries  was 
increasing  as  a  result  of  two  factors:    the  entrance  of  large  numbers  of 
women  into  the  labour  force  and  the  arrival  of  the  post  war  "baby  boom" 
generation  in  the  active  ages,  factors  which  explained  the  subsequent  rise 
both  in  employment  and  in  unemployment.    In  the  United  States,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  arrival  of  this  group  in  the  productive  ages,  the 
Increase  in  the  rate  of  female  activity,  and  the  reduction  of  unemployment 
to  5$  will,  during  the  period  1975-1980,  require  the  absorption  of  some  13 
million  new  workers,  more  than  the  size  of  Canada's  entire  labour  force— 

a  situation  which  might  be  compared  to  the  arrival  of  massive  contingents 
of  migrants  during  the  period  from  the  186 0s  to  the  First  World  War* 

11.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  result  of  the  analysis  Is  the 
following:    a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Third  World  live  in 
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countries  vhose  governments  consider  that  the  present  level  of  fertility 
Is  too  high  and  which  have  authorised  their  populations  to  have  access  to 
modern  methods  for  the  regulation  of  births,  whether  for  direct  or  Indirect 
objectives.    Those  governments  which  have  not  adopted  such  a  stance  are 
chiefly  those  with  small  populations  whose  weight  In  the  total  Is  not  signif- 
icant.   In  contrast,  In  the  Industrialized  countries,  suprlslng  as  It  may 
seem,  there  are  a*  significant  number  of  countries  (2*t£)  which  either  do  not 
allow  or  which  restrict  access  to  methods  for  the  regulation  of  births, 
chiefly  within  the  framework  of  governmental  efforts  for  demographic  expansion* 
These  countries  contain  12  per  cent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Industrialized 
world. 

One  cannot  help  noting  how  the  situation  has  changed  during  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years,  for  It  would  now  be  clearly  Incorrect  to  state  that 
the  governments  of  the  Third  World  still  are  reticent  on  the  topic  of  the 
regulation  of  births.    What  is  now  required  of  the  countries  of  the  Third 
World  Is  less  a  willingness  to  act  than  a  need  to  find  the  technical, 
financial  and  administrative  means  to  convert  principles  Into  concrete 
programmes.    The  limits  are  now  less  those  of  politics  than  of  the  need  for 
knowledge  and  resources. 

13*    In  the  Third  World  one  notes  the  following  changes  in  attitude 

between  197h  and  1976  with  regard  to  rates  of  demographic  growth. 

.have 

A  number  of  governments/continued  to  maintain  the  same  position,  or, 
indeed,  have  strengthened  it,  whether  they  consider  It  to  be  too  high,  as 
in  the  case  of  China,  Barbados,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Bangladesh,  Trinidad, 
Sri  Lanka,  Iran,  Haiti,  Elr Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Indonesia, 
Vietnam,  Ghana,  Pakistan,  or  too  low,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Korean  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  Mongolia  or  Saudi  Arabia. 

A  number  of  Governments  have  recently  changed  their  policy,  such  as 
Mexico,  which,  at  the  time* of  the  Bucharest  Conference,  clearly  Indicated 
its  objection  to  the  adoption  of  quantitative  targets, but  which,  during 
the  last  year,  identified  the  objective  of  lowering  Its  rate  of  population 
growth,  which  is  presently  on  the  order  of  3*0  per  cent,  to  2,5  per  cent 
by  1962. 

Ik,    If  one  takes  into  account  only  those  actions  limited  to  demo- 
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graphic  variables,  there  exist  a  variety  of  options.    Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  Pakistan.    According  to  projections  calculated  by  means  of  a 
macro  simulation  model  developed  by  the  Population  Division  of  the  United 
Nations,        it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  Pakistan's  birth  rate  from  hj 
per  thousand  population  to  28  per  thousand  by  the  year  2000  by  adopting  the 
following  strategy:    progressively  raising  the  age  at  marriage  of  women 
from  l6.6  to  20. 0  years,  decreasing  the  desired  number  of  children  from  4.2 
to  3.4,  raising  the  level  of  life  expectancy  at  birth  from  1*9.8  to  6 1.9, 
the  percentage  of  couples  practicing  contraception  from  21  to  65  and  of 
those  spacing  births  from  k  to  30,  and  by  slightly  raising  the  effectiveness 
of  contraceptive  methods,  the  percentage  of  abortions  and  that  of  sterili- 
zation.   During  the  course  of  the  past  20  years  China  has  adopted  a  far 
bolder  policy,  which  largely  explains  Its  subsequent  results. 

For  the  moment,  we  are  incapable  of  quantifying  the  effects  of 
indirect  action—of  Improvements  in  educational  levels,  changes  in  the 
status  of  women  etc. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that,  generally  speaking,  since  the  Bucharest 
Conference  the  governments  of  the  most  Important  Third  World  countries  hare 
affirmed  the  necessity  to  lower  their  rate  of  population  growth  and  have 
recognized  that  this  will  require  concentrated  efforts. 

1$.    An  additional  problem  which  has  received  great  attention  from 
Third  World  governments  Is  that  of  environmental  sanitation,  particularly 
as  It  affects  mortality.    Most  governments  in  Third  World  countries  are 
no  more  satisfied  with  their  present  level  of  mortality  than  they  are  with 
their  fertility.    Approximately  76  per  cent  of  the  governments  of  the 
industrialized  countries  consider  their  average  level  of  life  expectancy  at 
birth  to  be  satisfactory;  however,  one  finds  exactly  the  same  proportion 
In  the  Third  World  which  consider  it  to  be  unsatisfactory.    This  is  the  case 
of  nearly  all  governments- -Indeed,  there  is  only  one  exception— which  have 
a  level  of  life  expectancy  at  birth  of  less  than  50  years,  and  of  three- 
fourths  of  those  countries  where  the  level  of  life  expectancy  Is  less  than 
62  years.    (One  will  recall  that  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  set 
62  years  as  the  objective  to  be  attained  by  all  countries  by  1985.)  However, 
United  Nations  projections  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  this  objective 
will  not  be  attained  by  70  per  cent  of  all  countries,  representing  some  400 
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of  the  world' ■  population.    According  to  United  Nation*  projection*,  all 
of  Africa,  vlth  the  possible  exception  of  North  Africa,  and  all  of  the 
countries  of  Southern  Asia,  vlll  not  attain  the  level  of  62  year*  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  then,  this  figure  vlll  represent  nor*  or  less 
the  average  for  the  remainder  of  the  Third  World. 

16.    Governments  have  also  strengthened  and  diversified  their  population 
policies  In  areas  beyond  those  of  fertility  and  mortality,  taking  a  growing 
Interest  In  the  geographical  distribution  of  their  populations and  in  internal 
and  International  migration.    Nearly  all  of  the  governments  of  Third  World 
countries  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Industrialized  countries  have 
expressed  dlsatlsfaction     with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  their  populations 
and  have  expressed  a  desire  to  adopt  measures  to  resolve  related  problems* 
Internal  migration  streams  are  generally  Judged  to  be  excessive.  Govern- 
mental opinions  with  respect  to  International  migration  are  far  more  varied, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  a  comprehensive  view. 

Increasingly,  Governments  desire  to  intervene  on  many  fronts  rather 
than  to  limit  their  actions  to  a  single  demographic. variable,  and  not  a 
few  have  clearly  indicated  a  preference  for  actions  which  give  priority  to 
development  as  a  means  of  resolving  population  problem*  • 

Thus,  since  Bucharest  we  have  seen  the  development  of  two  movements t 
on  the  one  hand,  the  desire  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  action  with  respect 
to  population,  and,  on  the  other,  the  development  of  ideas  and  the 
intensification  of  efforts  to  bring  about  a  deeper  understanding  of  popu- 
lation problems  in  relation  to  development.    More  than  ever,  one  has 
become  aware  that  the  problem  of  population  is  linked  to  all  the  other 
large  problems  that  humanity  must  face. none  of  vhloh  whould  be  considered  in 
isolation. 
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Appendix  I 

Attitude  of  governments  toward  rate  of  demographic  increase  In  lnduitrlallted 

countriea  1/ 


Rates  too  low 

a.    Strong  Intervention  of 
government  desired 


b.    Support  of  government 
desired 


Rates  acceptable 

5c  intervention  desired 


I 


Rates  too  high 

Support  of  government  desired 


Argentina 

Bulgaria 

France 

German  Democratic  Republic 

Greece 

Liechtenstein 
Luxembourg 
Monaco 
Uruguay 

Byrlorussian  SSR 
Finland 

Germany,  Fed.  Republic  of 

Holy  See 

Ireland 

Ukrainian  SSR 

USSR 


Albania 

Australia 

Austria 

Canada 

Chili 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Japan 

Malta 

Netherlands 

Horway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

San  Marino 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Yugoslavia 


Rev  Zealand 


1/  For  more  detailed  tables  see  World  Population  Trends  and  Policies ,1977 ♦ 
Monitoring  Report.  Vol.11.  Part  two:  Population  Policies.  (United  Rations  publication 
Sales  Ho. t  78.XIXX.fc). 
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Appendix  II 

Attitude  of  governments  of  developplng  countries  toward  rates  of  demographic 
Increase  by  rate  of  increase 

(Countries  with  more  than  35  million  inhabitants  in  1975  are  underlined^/ ) 


Rates  too  low 

a.    Strong  intervention 
of  government  desired 


less  than 


2  to  2 


Cameroon 
Central  African 

Empire 
Gabon 


Guinea 

Lao  People's 

Democratic 

Rep. 
Mozambique 


more  than  2 


Bahamas 

Israel 

Ivory  Coast 

Korea, Rep. Dem.  Rep. 

Libya 

Mongolia 

Oman 

Qatar 

Saudi  Arabia 

United  Arab  Emirates 


Support  of  government 
desired 


Bhutan 


Kuwait 
Paraguay 


Rates  acceptable 

Bo  intervention  desired 


Burundi 

Cap-Verde 

Chad 

Cyprus 

Cuba 

Ethiopia 

Gambia 

Guinea-Bissau 

Mauritius 

Singapour 


Afghanistan 

Benin 

Burma 

Congo 

Malawi 

Mali 

Niger 

Rwanda 

Upper  Volta 

Zaire 


Algeria 

Bahrain 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Guyana 

Honduras 

Irak 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Nigeria 

Panama 

Peru 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Syrian  Arab  Rep. 
Tanzania 

Togo 

Venezuela 
Yemen 

Yemen, Democratic  Rep. 
Zambia 


1/    For  more  detailed  tables  see  World  Population  Trends  and  Policies. 1977. 
Monitoring  Report.  Vol.11.    Part  two:    Population  Policies.  (United  nations 
publication,  Sales  BO. :  78. XIII. U). 

2/   Rate  of  increase  in  1970-1975. 
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Appendix  II  (continued) 

Attitude  of  government*  of  dcvelopplng  countrlos  toward  rates  of  dca>ographlc 
increase  by  rate  of  Increase 

(Countries  with  store  than  35  Billion  inhabitants  in  197?  *r«  underlines^ ) 


lest  than 


2  to  2 


Rates  too  high 

a.    Support  of  government 
desired 


Strong  intervention 
of  government 
desired 


Bangladesh 

Barbados 

China 

Grenada 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

Mauritius 

Trinidad  and 

Tobago 
Tunisia 


Liberia 
Senegal 
81 err a  Leone 


Botswana 

Egypt 
ridji 

Ghana 

Korea, Rep.  of 

Lesotho 

Nepal 

Sri  Lanka. 

Turkey 

Viet  Nam 


more  than 


Costa  Rica 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Madagascar 

Nicaragua 

Colombia 

Dominican  Rep. 

El  Salvador 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Kenya 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Pakistan 

Papua  New  Guinea 

Philippines 

Samoa 

Seychelles 

South  Africa 

Swaziland 

Thailand 

Tonga 

Uganda 


1/    For  w>re  detailed  tables  see  World  Population  Trends  and  Policies. 1977 « 
Monitoring  Report.    Vol.11.    Part  two:    Population  Policies.    (United  Rations 
publication,  Sales  No.:  78. XIII. k). 

2/   Rat*  of  increase  in  1970-1975- 
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Appendix  '711  , 

Per  cent  of  countries  whore  Governments  hava  the 
indie e ted  view  of  their  domestic  demographic  trends 
and  policies,  by  world,  wore  developed  and  less 
developed  groupings,  1976 


_              .                                                                       More  Less 

Government                                                               .  . 

world            developed  developed 

regions  regions 


Natural  increase  makes  positive 
contribution  to  development 

Major  contribution 

Minor  contribution 

Natural  increases  places 
constraint  on  dsvuloptnent 

Major  constraint 

Minor  constraint 

None 

Positive  contributions  oufcvoigh 
constraints 

Conntrainta  outweigh  positive 
contributions 

Different  natural  increase 
rate  desirable 

Higher  rate 

Lower  rate 

Direct  intervention  desirable 
to  affect  natural  increase  rate 

Upward 

Downward 

Attempts  to  affect  nattiral 
increase  rate  undesirable 


82  86  80 

19  lU  20 

55  ho  61 

30  31  29 
1«*  29  11 

hi  67  39 

hk  21  52 

2k  38  3£ 

31  2  h?. 

17  21  6 

25  0  ih 

U5  60  39 


NOTE:  Totals  may  not  equal  sums  of  components  because  of  rounding. 

SOURCE:  "Report  on  monitoring  of  population  trends"  (E/C1I.9/XIX/CRP.5, 

dated  15  December  1976)  presented  to  tbe  nineteenth  session  of 
the  Population  Commission,  10-21  January  1977,  Tables  DC.l  to  IX.5. 
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Appendix  IV 


Per  cent  of  population  whor.e  Governments  have 

the  inc'-'.cated  vie-,;  of  doirsostic  demographic  trends 

and  policies,  by  vorld,  core  developed  and  less  developed 

groupings,  1976 


Government 
view 


World 


More 
developed 
regions 


Less 
developed 
regions 


Natural  increase  makes  positive 
contribution  to  'ievelopment 

Major  contribution 

Minor  contribution 


69 
31 


Natural  incrcr  e  places 
constraint  0  1  development 

Major  constraint 

MJLnor  constraint 

None 


70 
15 


39 

25 


63 
11 

6 


l^ositivo  contributions  outweigh 
constraints 

Constraints  outvaigh  positive 
contributions 

Higher  natural  increase  rate 
desirable 

Lover  naturrl  increase  rate 
desirable 


56 
62 
13 
53 


63 


10 


39 


17 
82 
3 
81 


Direct  Intervention  desirable 
to  affect  natural  increase  rata 

Upward 

Downward 


2 
80 


Indirect  support 
Upward 
Downward 


29 
0* 


Attempts  to  affect  natural 
increase  rate  undesirable 


29 


61 


17 


BOTES: 


source: 


«    Les3  than  0.5  psr  cent* 

Totals  may  not  equal  sums  due  to  rounding. 

See  Table  30. 
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The  significance  of  the  Bucharest 
conference  on  population 


Leon  Tabah 


Our  issue  on  'Contributions  to  Population  Policy" 
(  Volume  XXVI,  No.  2,  1974)  was  given  a  special 
print  run  and  copies  were  made  available  for  wide 
distribution  at  the  World  Population  Conference  in 
Bucharest  in  August  1974.  The  article  which  follows 
is  not  only  an  acute  assessment  of  this  same  confer- 
ence by  an  eminent  demographer  but  also  contributes 
to  the  discussion  on  meetings  in  general  as  means  of 
communication  which  is  reported  as  part  of  the 
symposium  on  communicating  and  diffusing  social 
science  in  our  issue  on  that  theme  (Vol.  XXVI, 
No.  3,  1974),  especially  pages  434  to  437.  Leon 
Tabah,  formerly  of  the  Institut  National  d'Etudes 
Demographiques,  Paris,  is  currently  Director  of  the 
Population  Division  in  the  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
opinions  he  expresses  are  personal  and  do  not  necess- 
arily reflect  those  of  the  United  Nations. 

Participants  in  international  conferences  are  often 
said  to  spend  their  time  discussing  problems  that 
have  been  threshed  out  thousands  of  times  and 
evoking  indisputable  truths,  only  to  end  up  by 
blurring  all  distinctions  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable. 

Anyone  who  follows  these  conferences 
closely,  however,  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  increas- 
ingly worth  while  they  are.  First  they  bring  together 
the  representatives  of  some  120  to  130  countries, 
that  is,  of  almost  the  whole  world,  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  speak  freely,  generally  at  a  high  level, 
on  problems  which  are  of  course  mundane,  per- 
taining as  they  do  to  everyday  life,  but  which  call  for 
immediate  action:  food,  environment,  population, 
human  settlements,  emancipation  of  women,  etc. 
All  these  problems  are  closely  related  and  give  the 
United  Nations  a  chance  to  set  an  example  by  pro- 
moting unified  development — economic,  social  and 
cultural — as  opposed  to  purely  quantitative  growth. 


Such  meetings  also  afford  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  solidarity  of  the  nations  and  review- 
ing in  public  the  attitude  adopted  by  each  one. 

They  have  the  merit  of  alerting  public 
opinion  to  fundamental  transformation  affecting 
mankind.  Never  have  the  mass  media  covered 
what  are,  after  all,  arid  subjects  with  such  earnest- 
ness as  they  have  in  recent  years.  No  one  seems  to 
have  tired  of  them,  and  yet  these  conferences 
follow  one  another  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a 
year.  The  net  result  of  the  operation  is  undoubtedly 
favourable,  if  only  because  of  its  instructive  and 
educational  effects  on  public  opinion  and  even  on 
the  politicians  themselves. 

Then  again,  international  conferences  af- 
ford an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  which  way 
the  political  pendulum  is  swinging  in  regard  to 
a  particular  problem  and  what  is  the  fashion  or 
ideological  mood  of  the  day.  The  attitude  adopted 
towards  vital  problems  such  as  population,  trade, 
raw  materials,  reflect  the  pattern  of  alliances 
between  nations  just  as  faithfully  as  do  the  atti- 
tudes towards  localized  territorial  conflicts.  Those 
who  pull  the  strings  behind  the  international  scene 
are  just  as  clearly  apparent.  These  problems  offer  a 
fertile  field  of  activity  for  the  chancelleries  where, 
before  each  conference,  everyone  wonders  whether 
it  will  be  a  Papin1  meeting,  merely  intended  for 
letting  off  steam,  or  whether  a  general  political 
turning-point  will  be  reached.  Will  one  extreme  be 
replaced  by  another  or  will  conciliatory  trends 
carry  the  day? 

The  role  of  the  United  Nations  often 
consists  of  lending  respectability  to  ideas  formerly 
considered  as  unacceptable,  and  this  it  does 

1.  Denis  Papin,  seventeenth-century  French  physicist, 
author  of  precursory  works  on  the  use  of  steam 
and  pressure-cookers  in  particular. — Ed. 
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admittedly  at  the  cost  of  much  repetition  and  in 
some  cases  tediously  voluminous  documentation. 
An  instance  of  this  is  the  world  population  problem, 
long  regarded  as  taboo  by  international  bodies. 
The  time  when  contraception  was  denounced  by 
many  delegations  as  tantamount  to  genocide  is 
still  present  in  our  memories.  No  delegation  would 
venture  to  adopt  such  an  attitude  today  for  fear 
of  ridicule.  The  population  problem  was  always 
approached  delicately,  that  is,  from  the  technical 
standpoint,  a  veil  being  drawn  over  the  more  inti- 
mate aspects.  Since  the  Bucharest  population 
conference  the  problem  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  demographers  and  their  social- 
scientist  colleagues,  now  engaged  on  preparing  the 
material  for  the  politicians,  who  are  alone  respon- 
sible for  taking  the  decisions.  The  essential  give 
and  take  between  knowledge  and  action  comes 
into  its  own. 

What  were  we  to  expect  from  Bucharest? 
Was  the  relatively  faint  echo  of  Dr  Malthus  to  be 
picked  up,  or  was  there  to  be  talk  of  great  empty 
spaces,  the  boundless  resources  of  technology  and 
the  treasures  hidden  by  the  earth's  crust,  justifying 
an  encouraging  view  of  the  'carrying  capacity  of 
the  planet'?  Which  would  predominate,  obsessive 
anxiety  or  delirious  optimism?  Would  it  be  finally 
a  more  reasonable  attitude,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  which  is  not  always  brave 
enough  to  express  its  opinion,  a  majority  which  is 
not  silent  but  ashamed,  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  and 
which  acclaims  those  who  deny  its  existence — para- 
doxically to  have  a  clear  conscience. 

Nothinp  new  was  said  at  Bucharest,  no 
new  idea  enlivened  the  discussion.  Yet  this  confer- 
ence assumes  exceptional  importance  through  the 
message  it  transmitted  to  the  international  com- 
munity. I  am  going  to  attempt  here  to  give  my  own 
interpretation,  guided  solely  by  a  concern  for 
impartiality.  Reading  intentions  is  not  easy.  The 
best  way  to  capture  the  true  'Bucharest  spirit'  is 
not  just  to  peruse  the  text  finally  adopted,  the 
result  of  those  compromises  which  make  United 
Nations  documents  at  once  insipid  and  ambiguous, 
but  also  to  compare  this  text  with  the  draft  which 
the  Secretariat  prepared,  trying  to  make  it  absol- 
utely neutral.1 


Organization 

First,  a  few  words  on  the  organizational  aspects. 
The  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  of 
the  United  Nations  secretariat,  under  the  direction 
of  Philippe  de  Seynes,  was  responsible  for  organ- 
izing the  conference  and  it  conferred  the  functions 
of  Secretary-General  on  Antonio  Carrillo-Flores, 
a  prominent  figure  in  Mexican  diplomacy.  Within 
this  secretariat,  the  Population  Division  had  the 
task  of  preparing  for  the  discussion  of  the  basic 
problems,  and  in  particular  of  compiling,  with  the 
help  of  many  experts  of  international  repute,  one 
of  the  most  exhaustive  collections  of  documents  on 
the  subject,  which  will  be  brought  out  in  a  forth- 
coming publication.2  The  Population  Division  was 
also  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  four  sym- 
posia: one  in  Cairo,  in  June  1973,  on  population 
and  development;  one  in  Honolulu,  in  August  1973, 
on  population  and  the  family;  one  in  Stockholm, 
in  October  1973,  on  population,  resources  and 
the  environment;  and  one  in  Amsterdam,  in 
January  1974,  on  population  and  human  rights.  A 
sequence  of  operations  had  been  decided  on  with 
the  idea  that  the  scientists  should  reflect  individu- 
ally or  take  part  in  a  seminar  on  these  questions 
before  the  politicians  concerted. 

Another  task  of  the  Population  Division 
was  to  prepare,  again  under  the  direction  of 
A.  Carrillo-Flores,  a  'World  Population  Plan  of 
Action',  which  was  submitted  to  the  conference  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  after  much  refurbishing  and  many  nego- 
tiations, having  already  been  discussed  prior  to  the 
conference  at  three  sessions  of  an  expert  committee 
and  two  sessions  of  the  Population  Commission, 
and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  conference  having 
had  consultations  with  many  governments  and 
Specialized  Agencies  on  the  subject.  Several  ver- 
sions and  successive  alterations,  intended  to 
smooth  over  difficulties,  resulted  in  a  draft  which 


1.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Plan  of  Action  will 

be  found  in  Riad  Tabbarah,  'Population 
Policy  Issues  in  International  Instruments: 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  World  Popu- 
lation Plan  of  Action',  Journal  of  Inter  - 
national  Law  and  Economics  (Washington), 
December  1974. 

2.  United  Nations,  The  Population  Debate:  Dimen- 

sions and  Perspectives.  (In  press.) 
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was  submitted  for  consideration  at  five  regional 
consultations  and  approved  in  general  outline. 
This  draft,  first  carefully  studied  in  Bucharest  by  a 
working  group,  which  introduced  a  flood  of  amend- 
ments— rather  unexpectedly  after  the  favourable 
reception  of  the  draft  at  the  regional  consul- 
tations— some  delegations  having  been  anxious 
not  to  disclose  their  arguments  too  soon,  was  then 
transmitted  for  consideration  in  plenary  meeting, 
where  it  was  adopted  by  137  participants,  the 
Vatican  alone  not  joining  in  the  consensus.  This 
document,  with  the  reports  and  recommendations 
of  the  commissions,  has  real  historic  value,  being 
the  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  bound  to  be  construed  in 
many  ways  for  it  lends  itself  to  widely  differing 
interpretations. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
the  conference  was  financed  largely  from  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities, 
responsible  for  World  Population  Year,  of  which 
the  conference  was  an  essential  feature. 

Ralph  Townley  and  the  author  of  the  pres- 
ent article  fulfilled  the  functions  of  Deputy 
Secretary-General  to  the  conference. 

The  principles 

What  were  the  main  conclusions  and  trends  emerg- 
ing from  the  Bucharest  conference? 

I  shall  pass  rather  quickly  over  a  few  funda- 
mental principles,  not  that  they  are  negligible  (far 
from  that),  but  because  they  now  appear  self-evi- 
dent and  serve  as  the  background — or  prelude,  if  I 
may  say  so — to  all  discussions  in  international 
bodies  whenever  the  problem  of  population  comes 
up.  They  were  not  fully  debated,  moreover,  and 
those  speakers  who  referred  to  them  were  concerned 
with  upholding  them  rather  than  questioning  them. 

First,  there  is  the  principle  of  respecting 
national  sovereignty,  which  implies  eliminating  any 
control  or  coercion,  even  in  disguised  form,  over  the 
application  of  resolutions,  and  particularly  coercion 
in  the  form  of  making  the  adoption  of  a  demo- 
graphic policy  the  condition  for  granting  economic 
aid,  especially  food  products,  which  seems  hateful. 

Nor  does  anyone  believe  today  that  a  demo- 
graphic policy  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  devel- 
opment policy.  This  idea  did  in  fact  occur  to 
some  people  in  the  past,  but  there  is  no  point  in 
reviving  it. 

Then  again,  a  generally  acceptable  defi- 


nition of  a  population  policy  cannot  be  limited  to- 
birth-ratcs,  and  still  less  to  a  decrease  in  fertility, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  main  prob- 
lem is  still  that  of  excessive  fertility,  particularly 
in  Asia,  as  both  couples  and  the  government  them- 
selves agree.  It  is  essential  to  take  the  very  great 
variety  of  situations  into  account,  the  problem 
consisting  in  the  long  run  of  improving  the  relation- 
ship between  population  and  resources.  Any  popu- 
lation plan  of  action  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  this  or  that  aspect. 
It  may  be  birth  control,  designed  to  favour  the 
planning  of  families  of  whatever  size  desired  by 
couples,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  solve  the  demo- 
graphic problem  at  community  level.  It  may  be 
health — let  us  not  forget  that  in  forty-five  countries 
in  the  Third  World  life  expectancy  at  birth  is  under 
50  years.  It  may  be  migration  within  a  country,  to 
allow  of  implementing  a  scheme  for  simultaneous 
urban  and  rural  development.  It  may  be  inter- 
national migration,  some  countries  generously 
taking  in  immigrants,  whilst  others  resort  to  emi- 
gration as  a  safety-valve  to  protect  them  from 
demographic  pressure.  Or,  it  may,  on  the  contrary, 
be  controlling  the  brain  drain.  Such  a  plan  of 
action  represents  so  many  different,  not  to  say 
conflicting,  policies  when  one  considers  their  effects 
on  population  growth. 

The  ultimate  principle  on  which  the  Plan 
of  Action  was  founded  was  of  course  that  the  plan 
should  be  regarded  as  confined  to  population, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  deal  with  the  whole 
range  of  disasters  afflicting  mankind,  although  it 
should  take  into  account  existing  strategies  and 
programmes,  such  as  those  for  agriculture,  food, 
employment,  education,  the  environment,  and  the 
application  of  science  and  technology,  falling 
within  what  the  United  Nations  calls  the  Second 
Development  Decade.  As  Antonio  Carrillo-Flores 
said  in  his  opening  speech,  '.  .  .  this  is  a  world 
conference  on  population  and  not  a  world  econ- 
omic conference,'  although  participants  often  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  addressing  themselves 
to  other  problems,  especially  general  policy  prob- 
lems, so  as  not  to  miss  such  a  golden  opportunity 
of  airing  their  differences,  which  is  current  practice 
in  all  international  conferences,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject, as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

This  being  said,  what  was  the  original 
contribution  of  the  conference?  I  shall  sum  it  up 
under  a  few  main  headings: 


Recognition  of  the  existence 
and  extent  of  the  problems 

First,  the  conference  recognized  the  existence  of 
global  population  problems.  The  expression  'global 
population  problems'  is  constantly  recurring  in  the 
report,  and  often  not  even  in  the  plural,  and  it  is 
used  as  a  title  in  the  summary  of  the  general  debate. 
It  is  found,  for  example,  in  the  idea  that  demo- 
graphic inertia  will  impede  the  achievement  of 
self-sustained  development  for  many  decades  to 
come  or  when  it  is  a  matter  of  finding  more  equi- 
table ways  of  using  resources  in  order  to  solve 
these  problems,  or  again  in  the  key  statement  in 
the  'Background  to  the  Plan'  that  'the  basis  for  an 
effective  solution  of  population  problems  is,  above 
all,  socio-economic  transformation',  or  the  clearly 
perceptible  concern  in  the  plenary  discussions  at 
the  imbalances  caused  by  demographic  processes 
outrunning  social  and  economic  development  in 
the  Third  World,  or  finally  in  the  constantly  emerg- 
ing idea  that  the  problems  posed  by  the  massive 
increase  in  the  world's  population  demand  a  global 
strategy.  In  this  connexion  the  most  important 
statement  is  the  following:  'Where  trends  of  popu- 
lation growth,  distribution  and  structure  are  out  of 
balance  with  social,  economic  and  environmental 
factors,  they  can,  at  certain  stages  of  development, 
create  additional  difficulties  for  the  achievement  of 
sustained  development'  (paragraph  2  of  the  plan). 

The  rock  on  which  the  conference  was  in 
danger  of  foundering  was  the  admission  that  there 
were  population  problems  on  a  global  scale.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  greatest  pitfall  at  Bucharest 
would  be  globalization  and  the  illusion  that  a 
world  plan  could  be  worked  out  by  representatives 
of  peoples  with  different  cultural  backgrounds.  It 
seemed  difficult,  too,  to  adopt  priorities  at  the 
international  level.  However,  while  the  diversity  of 
national  situations  was  generally  recognized, 
'. . .  many  speakers  .  .  .  argued  that  the  problems 
created  by  massive  global  population  growth 
required  a  global  strategy'  (paragraph  10  of  the 
summary  of  the  general  debate).  The  word  'global' 
thus  constantly  comes  up  in  the  text.  Generally 
speaking,  everyone  tried  to  put  on  one  side  indi- 
vidual concerns  and  seek  common  ground,  though 
the  desire  to  see  things  from  another's  point  of 
view  was  not  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
participants  from  countries  not  suffering  from 
strong  demographic  pressure,  including  countries 


in  the  Third  World,  and  Asia's  acute  problems 
were  not  always  understood  by  participants  from 
the  African  and  Latin  American  countries.  How- 
ever, in  the  long  run,  reservations  were  overcome 
and  broad  agreement  was  reached,  admittedly 
after  heated  debates  and  negotiations  which  often 
obliged  us  to  hold  night  meetings. 

Optimism  about  the  future 

Having  recognized  the  existence  and  the  extent  of 
population  problems,  the  conference  refrained 
from  making  prophecies  that  no  one  would  heed  or 
saying  the  usual  conventional  things  about  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind.  A  rather  optimistic  atmosphere 
prevailed.  There  were  many  references  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  now  a  current  expression,  and  the  rosy 
side  of  life  was  paramount.  The  best  illustration  of 
this  is  the  following  statement  in  the  section  on  the 
principles  of  the  plan:  'Mankind's  future  can  be 
made  infinitely  bright.'  This  sentence  obviously  did 
not  appear  in  the  draft  text,  its  style  being  far 
removed  from  that  of  international  civil  servants. 

Growth  potentials 

and  the  need  for  anticipating  action 

However,  the  conference  did  recognize  that  the 
problems  could  not  be  solved  quickly.  It  was  just 
as  well  to  accept  the  idea  from  the  start  that  the 
world  population  would  go  on  increasing.  There 
are  always  accumulated  potentials  which  end  by 
materializing.  We  know  this  only  too  well  in 
connexion  with  the  raw  materials  which,  for  dec- 
ades, were  not  paid  for  at  a  fair  price.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  the  population  problem,  which 
first  arose  some  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
mortality  rates  began  to  drop  in  the  Third  World, 
could  not  be  solved  except  by  a  reversal  of  the 
.  i_rent  trend,  spread  out  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  and  that  this  could  be  achieved  only  by 
discreet,  unflagging  efforts,  almost  entirely  at 
national  level.  Inertia  was  much  more  marked  in 
matters  of  demography  than  in  agriculture,  for 
example,  and  yet  it  was  obvious  that  methods  of 
cultivation  could  not  be  changed  overnight. 

This  idea  of  the  growth  potential  that  has 
accumulated  in  demographic  patterns  is  clearly 
apparent  in  paragraph  13  of  the  Plan  of  Action, 
where  it  is  intimated  that  even  if  replacement  levels 
of  fertility  were  achieved  in  the  developing  countries 
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right  now— an  obviously  absurd  assumption— the 
population  of  the  world  as  a  whole  would  still 
increase  from  3,600  million  in  1970  to  5,800  thou- 
sand million  at  the  time  when,  at  long  last,  it 
reached  stabilization  point.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  anticipating  action, 
a  logical  consequence  of  this  demographic  inertia, 
emerged  from  the  discussion.  Paragraph  13  ends 
with  the  statement  that  'countries  wishing  to  affect 
their  population  growth  must  anticipate  future 
demographic  trends  and  take  appropriate  decisions 
and  action  in  their  plans  for  economic  and  social 
development  well  in  advance'.  This  is  very  wise, 
for  we  know  that  if  the  demographic  problem 
cannot  be  solved  quickly,  it  can  be  said  that  what  is 
done  patiently  in  the  next  few  decades  will  inevi- 
tably affect  the  destinies  of  generations  to  come. 
It  is  a  question  of  hindering  or  not  hindering 
an  evolution  whose  consequences  are  tending  to 
become  irreversible. 

Which  comes  first — population 
or  development? 

The  essential  message  which  most  observers  picked 
up  was  that  a  demographic  policy  could  not  suc- 
ceed unless  it  was  integrated  in  development.  The 
whole  document  revolves  around  the  idea  that  the 
principal  cause  of  population  problems  is  under- 
development. As  international  meetings  are  gen- 
erous when  it  comes  to  redundances,  this  idea 
constantly  comes  up  in  the  report. 

This  being  so,  the  conference  had  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  a  complex  retroactive  inter- 
play between  demographic  variables  and  social 
economic  and  cultural  variables.  The  culminating 
point  was  the  debate,  conventional  though  it  was, 
on  which  came  first — population  or  develop- 
ment— that  is,  between  those  who  consider  that 
population  problems  cannot  be  solved  in  the 
absence  of  social  progress  and  a  better  economic 
order  and  those  who  consider  that  the  situation 
has  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  no  improve- 
ment in  the  standards  of  living  in  the  Third  World 
can  be  hoped  for  unless  population  policies  more 
strictly  confined  to  the  population  question  are 
adopted.  In  other  words,  we  heard  on  the  one  hand 
delegates  who  regard  demographic  variables  as 
being  solely  dependent  on  development  and  social 
justice,  and  therefore  passive,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  delegates  who  regard  demographic  variables 


as  active  components  of  development  and  therefore 
naturally  tend  to  stress  the  setting  of  targets  with 
figures  and  dates,  especially  for  population  growth. 
It  was  the  former  school  of  thought  which  carried 
the  day.  Many  proofs  of  this  are  to  be  found,  in 
particular  the  fact  that  in  the  secretariat's  draft, 
the  statement  'The  explicit  aim  of  the  World  Popu- 
lation Plan  of  Action  is  to  affect  population  vari- 
ables' was  changed  in  the  report  to  'The  basis  for 
an  effective  solution  of  population  problems  is, 
above  all,  socio-economic  transformation'. 

Those  who  have  a  liking  for  intermediate 
positions  will  find  consolation,  however,  in  state- 
ments such  as  'The  explicit  aim  of  the  World  Popu- 
lation Plan  of  Action  is  to  help  co-ordinate  popu- 
lation trends  and  the  trends  of  economic  and  social 
development'.  The  discussion  seems  to  have  shown 
that  while  development  is  a  sufficient  condition  for 
change  in  demographic  behaviour,  which  no  one 
denies  to  be  necessary,  it  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
Demographic  variables  had  to  be  made  to  play 
some  part  in  influencing  development  and  not  just 
be  consequent  upon  economic  progress.  While  a 
population  policy  could  not  be  a  substitute  for  a 
development  policy,  conversely  a  development 
policy  could  not  adequately  take  the  place  of  a 
demographic  policy. 

This  intermediate  position  was  very  well 
summed  up  at  the  Population  Tribune — one  of  the 
activities  associated  with  the  conference  and  a 
lively  and  highly  successful  one — by  a  well-known 
figure,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  for  decades 
upheld  family  planning  as  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  the  Third  World  and  then,  changing  his 
tune,  said  that  the  demographic  factor  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  sole  cause  of  the  difficulties  the 
developing  countries  were  up  against,  but  it  ampli- 
fied them  and  stood  in  the  way  of  their  solution  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Broadening  of  the  concept  of  population 

The  draft  plan  prepared  by  the  secretariat  concen- 
trated on  demographic  variables,  although  it  did 
emphasize  indirect  means,  that  is,  economic  and 
social  policies  that  could  influence  demographic 
parameters.  A  great  many  participants  criticized 
the  draft  as  being  'too  demographic'  or  'technical' 
and  not  comprehensive  enough,  neglecting  re- 
lations with  other  factors.  The  chapter  of  the  draft 
entitled  'Recommendations  for  Action'  had  a 
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first  sub-chapter  entitled  'Population  Goals  and 
Policies',  by  far  the  most  important,  bearing  on 
six  demographic  variables.  On  a  proposal  of 
the  Argentine  delegate,  supported  by  all  but  two 
of  the  participants  in  the  working  group  respon- 
sible for  examining  the  plan,  the  conference  in- 
serted immediately  after  this  sub-chapter  another 
one — fairly  short,  it  is  true — on  'socio-economic 
policies'.  Whereas  the  chief  concern  of  the  sec- 
retariat was  to  avoid  watering  down  the  popu- 
lation problem  by  incorporating  it  in  texts  dealing 
with  every  aspect  of  a  complex  problem,  the 
'majority'  decided  otherwise. 

For  example,  during  the  two  weeks  of  dis- 
cussion, many  problems  were  raised — the  priority 
that  should  be  given  to  agriculture,  food  pro- 
duction and  fertilizers,  rural  development  and  the 
links  between  malnutrition  and  population  trends. 
The  attention  paid  to  these  problems  in  Bucharest 
was  much  greater  than  that  accorded  to  popu- 
lation questions  in  the  documentation  for  the 
Rome  conference  on  food,  where  population  was 
touched  upon  gingerly,  as  if  it  were  still  'taboo', 
and  a  resolution  on  the  desirability  of  a  balance 
between  population  growth  and  food  production 
was  only  grudgingly  accepted.  These  two  inter- 
national events  were  of  an  entirely  different  nature, 
as  if  population  were  an  omnipresent  variable, 
cutting  across  everything  Bucharest,  whereas 
food  was  a  preserve  in  Rome. 

The  connexion  is  first  of  all  quantitative, 
however.  Population  growth  is  obviously  an  im- 
portant factor  in  an  additional  demand  for  food 
products.  In  a  world  where  population  growth 
reaches  75  million  a  year,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  at  least  seven  or  eight  decades,  cereal  pro- 
duction would  have  to  be  increased  by  about 
30  million  tons,  i.e.  by  the  equivalent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  imported  by  the  Third  World 
in  1973,  merely  to  maintain  the  present  level  of 
consumption,  which  is  already  tragically  low. 
Around  the  year  2000,  when  there  will  be  about 
6,400  million  people  to  feed  and  an  annual  growth 
of  120  million,  all  else  being  equal,  the  deficit  will 
have  increased  by  some  70  per  cent.  For  India 
alone,  the  annual  population  growth — around 
12  million — demands  an  additional  5  million  tons 
of  cereals,  i.e.  almost  half  as  much  as  the  10  million 
tons  required  for  the  Third  World — which  the 
Rome  conference  has  still  not  been  able  to  find. 
In  all  these  purely  hypothetical  calculations,  which 


are  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  forecasts,  one  of  the 
two  estimates,  population,  is  subject  to  a  small 
margin  of  error,  while  the  other,  the  food  variable, 
is  less  reliable,  depending  on  the  steps  taken  and 
their  measure  of  success.  This  is  another  difference 
between  the  two  conferences.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  Rome  conference  would  make  decisions 
that  could  take  effect  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
if  only  in  regard  to  international  co-operation, 
whereas  the  Bucharest  conference  was  concerned 
with  the  very  long  term  and  a  subject  which  does 
not  readily  lend  itself  to  an  exchange  of  views. 

At  Bucharest  not  only  was  interrelation  of 
the  population  problem  and  the  food  problem 
debated,  but  much  time  was  given  to  discussion  of 
the  status  of  women — they  being  at  the  centre  of 
demographic  evolution  both  in  the  industrialized 
countries  and  in  the  Third  World  (it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  secretariat  had  not  given  this 
problem  the  prominence  it  deserved),  relations 
between  population,  resources  and  environment, 
which  was  the  theme  of  a  very  interesting  sym- 
posium held  in  Stockholm  in  October  1973, 
regional  co-operation,  apartheid,  etc. 

So  the  conference  strongly  endorsed  the 
idea  that  demography,  considered  in  isolation  from 
economic  and  social  factors,  had  no  significance, 
that  it  was  a  demography  of  bare  facts,  superficial, 
unconcerned  with  explanations  and  action. 

Application  of  the  principles 
of  human  rights 

The  problem  arising  from  international  injustice 
constantly  came  up  in  the  discussion,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree  admittedly,  social  injustice  at  the 
national  level.  While  it  is  not  easy  to  assess  the 
importance  of  the  demographic  factor  in  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by"  the  Third  World  in  crossing 
the  threshold  of  development,  many  speakers 
wanted  this  complex  problem  to  be  considered  in 
its  historical  and  social  setting  and  maintained 
that  these  difficulties  could  be  ascribed  to  the  inter- 
national economic  order,  which  was  still  charac- 
terized by  inequity  and  exploitation.  Some  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  only  the  rapid  population 
growth  in  the  Third  World  that  had  pushed  up  the 
demand  for  food  products  over  the  last  few  dec- 
ades, and  hence  prices,  and  had  led  to  the  squan- 
dering of  unreplenishable  resources  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  environment,  but  quite  as  much,  if 
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not  more,  changes  in  the  patterns  of  consumption 
of  the  wealthy  countries.  The  crisis  we  were  passing 
through — a  crisis  with  repercussions  which  had  hit 
certain  countries  in  the  Third  World,  especially  in 
the  more  densely  populated  areas  of  southern  Asia, 
even  harder  than  the  rest — was  largely  due  to  the 
three  'mortal  sins'  of  the  mass  consumption 
societies:  armaments,  motor-cars  and  overeating 
of  meat. 

The  international  community  should  clearly 
choose  a  civilization  involving  simultaneously  two 
types  of  action:  first,  the  adoption  of  a  concept  of 
development  designed  to  enable  us,  changing  the 
patterns  of  consumption  in  the  wealthy  countries, 
to  put  surpluses  to  deliberately  chosen  uses  and, 
second,  the  adoption,  in  the  Third  World,  of  demo- 
graphic policies  deliberately  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ments. A  policy  of  slowing  down  population 
increase  in  the  Third  World  in  those  areas  where 
governments  deem  it  advisable  will  be  accepted 
only  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  for  changes 
in  the  international  economic  order  is  made  ex- 
plicit. It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  conference 
was  constantly  referring  to  the  conception  of  a 
new  international  economic  order,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  at  its  sixth 
special  session  in  May  1974,  which  the  secretariat 
was  of  course  unable  to  mention  at  the  time  when 
the  documents  had  to  be  prepared. 

So  the  conference,  while  recognizing  that 
rapid  population  growth  in  many  Third  World 
countries  was  a  matter  of  concern  for  their  devel- 
opment strategies,  declared  that  the  problem  could 
not  be  dissociated  from  that  of  economic  and 
social  injustice  as  between  social  groups  and  as 
between  nations.  The  time  seemed  to  have  come  to 
apply  the  principles  of  human  rights  to  the  sharing 
of  resources  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  This  is 
stated  clearly  in  paragraph  70  of  the  Plan  of 
Action:  'It  is  imperative  that  all  countries,  and 
within  them  all  social  sectors,  should  adapt  them- 
selves to  more  rational  utilization  of  natural 
resources,  without  excess,  so  that  some  are  not 
deprived  of  what  others  waste.' 

Role  of  the  family 

The  conference  attached  particular  importance  to 
the  family,  as  much  as  it  did  to  fertility.  It  expressed 
the  view  that  the  fertility  of  populations  did  not 
merely  involve  a  demographic  problem  or  a  physio- 


logical probiem.  What  held  its  attention  was  the 
couple,  marriage,  the  role  and  status  of  men  and 
of  women,  the  relations  between  generations  and, 
through  them,  present-day  societies  and  the  so- 
cieties of  the  future.  A  society's  whole  attitude  to 
the  world  and  its  whole  system  of  values  are 
reflected  in  its  attitude  to  the  formation  of  the 
family  and  to  family  life.  So  the  discussion  had  to 
be  raised  above  questions  of  birth  control,  and  the 
family  had  to  be  given  the  attention  it  deserved  in 
the  fantastic  reappraisal  of  political  and  social 
patterns  which  were  corroding  the  traditional 
bases  of  society.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  para- 
graph 14(g)  of  the  'Principles  and  Objectives  of  the 
Plan':  'The  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  society  and 
should  be  protected  by  appropriate  legislation  and 
policy.'  An  entire  resolution  (XVII)  is  devoted  to 
reaffirming  and  improving  family  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  yet  another  (XTII)  is  devoted  to 
the  rural  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  nowhere  in  the  Plan  of 
Action  or  the  resolutions  is  there  any  mention  of 
the  various  methods  of  birth  control  or  of  abortion, 
nor  did  the  latter  come  up  in  the  discussion. 

Similarly,  the  conference  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  world  family-size  norm  valid  for  all  time 
(paragraph  27  of  the  Plan  of  Action). 

However,  what  appears  to  have  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  Vatican  and  countries  with  a 
strong  Catholic  tradition  is  that,  after  a  stormy 
debate,  the  basic  right  not  only  of  couples  but  also 
of  individuals  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  on 
the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children  was 
recognized  in  the  'Principles  and  Objectives  of  the 
Plan'.  A  similar  text  approved  by  the  Tehran 
conference  in  1968  refers  only  to  couples. 

Birth  control:  closer  to  Margaret  Sanger1 
than  to  Malthus 

It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  imagine  that  the 
conference,  in  giving  priority  to  economic  devel- 
opment as  a  means  of  solving  population  prob- 
lems, in  any  way  rejected  the  principle  of  birth 
control.  On  the  contrary. 


1.  Margaret  Sanger  (1883-1966),  founder  of  the  birth- 
control  movement  in  the  United  States  and 
first  president  of  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation. — Ed. 
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In  the  first  place,  this  principle,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  'Principles  and  Objectives  of  the  Plan' 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  sacrosanct  principle 
of  the  safeguarding  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  each 
nation,  is  given  prominence,  whereas  in  the  text 
prepared  by  the  secretariat  it  was  not  mentioned. 
This  was  because  it  was  considered  that  popu- 
lation policies  should  not  be  limited  to  the  forma- 
tion of  families  and  that  preference  should  not  be 
accorded  to  any  one  of  the  six  demographic  vari- 
ables concerning  which  recommendations  were 
made  in  the  plan,  even  in  regard  to  such  an  im- 
portant matter  as  births.  The  conference  decided 
otherwise. 

Then  again,  in  the  paragraph  establishing 
the  basic  right  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  on 
the  number  and  spacing  of  children,  it  is  made 
clear  that  people  are  entitled  to  the  information, 
education  and  means  to  do  so.  In  other  words, 
it  is  recognized  in  the  plan  that  a  right  not 
accompanied  by  the  means  of  exercising  it  would 
be  only  a  pious  wish,  without  any  real  value. 

Going  beyond  the  Tehran  statement,  the 
plan  indicates  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
couples  and  individuals  must  take  into  account 
the  needs  of  their  living  and  future  children  and 
their  responsibility  towards  the  community.  It  does 
not  say,  however,  whether  the  word  'community' 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
group  in  which  the  individual,  or  couple,  lives,  or 
in  a  broader  sense,  extending  to  the  nation  and 
even  to  the  international  community,  as  some 
suggested. 

But  whaf  is  more  important  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Bucharest  conference  unreservedly  ac- 
cepted the  idea  of  birth  control,  not  so  much  as  an 
aim  per  se  justified  everywhere  as  out  of  a  concern 
for  family  welfare.  The  principle  of  birth  control 
is  justified  in  the  first  place  from  the  standpoint  of 
couples,  control  of  reproduction  being  an  essential 
unifying  force  for  the  harmony  of  the  couple  and 
the  family  as  a  whole.  However,  I  cannot  affirm 
that  in  the  minds  of  some  who  carry  things  to  their 
logical  conclusion  the  interest  of  the  community, 
which  should  come  after  that  of  the  individual  and 
may  conflict  with  it,  should  not  be  considered  too, 
for  in  the  long  run  it  will  have  repercussions  on  the 
interest  of  the  individual.  It  also  emerged  from  the 
discussion  that  some  governments  harboured  the 
idea — though  they  were  careful  not  to  express  it 
openly — that  a  large  population  is  a  guarantee  of 


power,  much  as  Jean  Bodin  said  that  the  only 
wealth  is  manpower. 

At  all  events,  the  predominant  idea  was 
that  birth  control  was  not  intended  to  relieve  demo- 
graphic pressures  so  much  as  to  promote  fertility 
more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  couples  and 
that  it  was  not  therefore  contradictory  to  accept  a 
liberal  policy,  even  where  birth-rates  were  ex- 
tremely low,  as  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries,  in  particular  Romania  itself, 
and  where  a  high  rate  of  sterility  among  couples 
had  gradually  to  be  eliminated,  a  problem  with 
which  many  African  countries  were  concerned.  It 
was  at  the  individual  level  and  in  accordance  with 
the  definition  of  health  laid  down  by  WHO,  'a 
state  of  mental  and  physical  well-being',  that  birth 
control  was  most  justified,  especially  through 
medical  and  social  services  affording  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  action  (see  paragraph  30  of  the 
Plan  of  Action). 

While  the  conference  recommended  making 
the  means  of  birth  control  directly  available  (see 
the  long  paragraph  29  of  the  plan),  it  expressed  a 
marked  preference  for  indirect  means  (reduction 
of  infant  mortality,  improvement  of  the  status  of 
women,  promotion  of  social  justice,  establishment 
of  an  appropriate  lower  age-limit  for  marriage, 
development  of  education,  old-age  pensions,  par- 
ticularly in  countries  where  women  are  disinclined 
to  stop  having  children  until  they  have  at  least  one 
son  to  count  on  in  their  old  age,  etc.  (see  in  regard 
to  these  points  paragraphs  31,  32  and  33  of  the 
plan).  The  emphasis  laid  on  indirect  means  clearly 
shows  that  the  conference  considered  the  real 
problem  to  be  one  of  the  general  organization  of 
society  rather  than  of  contraceptive  techniques  and 
advocated  above  all  promoting  schemes  facilitating 
a  change  in  behaviour  (see  paragraph  34). 

What  emerges  from  all  this  is  the  twofold 
obligation,  first  on  couples  to  adopt  a  responsible 
attitude  towards  parenthood  and,  second,  on  the 
State  to  provide  direct,  and  more  especially  in- 
direct, means  of  birth  control.  No  other  text  of 
universal  import  is  as  clear  and  complete  as  in 
this  respect. 

Allergy  to  target  figures  and  dates 

One  of  the  most  controversial  points  was  whether 
or  not  the  goals  of  the  plan  should  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  figures  and  dates  whenever  possible.  Not 
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only  would  they  be  clearer  in  that  form,  but  there 
would  be  the  additional  advantage  that  their  attain- 
ment could  be  followed  closely.  Indeed,  a  genuine 
plan  is  scarcely  conceivable  without  quantitative 
elements  enabling  its  intentions  to  be  summed  up, 
as  was  the  case  for  example  with  the  United 
Nations  Second  Development  Decade  which  set  as 
a  target  an  annual  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  revenue. 

Considerable  reticence  in  regard  to  this 
point  was  observed,  even  prior  to  the  conference. 
There  are  several  explanations  for  it:  the  fear  that 
quantification  might  eventually  lead  to  control  of 
the  action  taken  and  encroach  on  the  principle  of 
national  sovereignty;  the  impracticability  of  such 
an  operation  owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  situ- 
ations; and,  finally,  the  aversion  of  many  delegates 
from  any  attempt  to  generalize,  even  at  the 
European  level. 

What  variables  could  be  quantified? 

With  regard  to  population  growth,  it  was 
stated  in  the  secretariat's  text  that  many  Third 
World  countries  had  already  set  targets  and  it  was 
merely  pointed  out  that  if  those  targets  were 
actually  reached,  the  rate  of  population  growth  in 
the  Third  World  countries  would  be  2  per  cent 
in  1985  instead  of  2.4  per  cent  as  forecast  in  the 
United  Nations  projections,  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  a  drop  in  fertility  will  be  offset  by  the  continu- 
ing decline  of  mortality.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the 
world  population  as  a  whole  would  then  be 
1.7  per  cent  instead  of  2  per  cent.  The  underlying 
idea  is  that  the  plan,  by  drawing  attention  to  these 
figures,  should  endeavour  to  assist  governments  in 
reaching  the  targets  which  they  have  set  themselves 
of  their  own  volition. 

The  conference  preferred  to  ignore  these 
factual  data  and  included  instead  a  paragraph  (16) 
referring  to  the  'United  Nations  low  variant  pro- 
jections'— which  lead  to  exactly  the  same  fig- 
ures— without  saying  that  they  were  goals, 
although  the  paragraph  is  placed  under  the  title 
'Population  Goals  and  Policies'.  So  the  text  finally 
adopted  is  ambiguous,  lending  itself  to  several 
interpretations. 

In  the  following  paragraph  (17)  of  the  Plan 
of  Action,  'countries  which  consider  that  their 
.  .  .  rates  of  population  growth  hamper  their  goals 
of  promoting  human  welfare  are  invited  ...  to 
consider  adopting  population  policies  .  .  .'.  This 
is  not  going  nearly  so  far  as  the  secretariat's  text, 
in  which  the  same  countries  are  invited  'if  they 


have  not  yet  done  so,  to  consider  setting  quanti- 
tative population  growth  targets  .  .  .'.  This  is 
further  evidence  of  reticence  with  regard  to  the 
idea  of  quantification. 

The  idea  of  zero  growth  for  the  industrial- 
ized countries  was  also  rejected.  In  this  connexion 
it  is  stipulated  in  paragraph  19  of  the  plan: 
'Recognizing  that  per  capita  use  of  world  resources 
is  much  higher  in  the  developed  than  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  the  developed  countries  are  urged 
to  adopt  appropriate  policies  in  population, 
consumption  and  investment,  bearing  in  mind  the 
need  for  fundamental  improvement  in  inter- 
national equity.' 

With  regard  to  mortality,  the  question  is 
much  simpler,  all  governments  obviously  express- 
ing a  desire  to  reduce  it  and  often  giving  this  goal 
highest  priority.  Here,  in  contrast  to  views  on  the 
rate  of  growth,  all  wishes  converge.  The  goals 
proposed  by  the  Secretariat,  ambitious  and  per- 
haps even  rather  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  present 
and  future  food  situation,  were  adopted:  to  in- 
crease average  life  expectancy  in  the  developing 
countries  from  the  present  55  years  to  62  years 
in  1985  and  74  years  in  2000,  the  latter  goal 
requiring  an  increase  of  1 1  years  in  Latin  America, 
17  years  in  Asia  and  28  years  in  Africa  in  the  space 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
we  have  no  way  of  foreseeing  the  future  in  the 
industrialized  countries,  where  average  life  expect- 
ancy has  for  some  years  now  remained  stationary 
or  even  increased  slightly.  The  subject  was  not 
dealt  with. 

With  regard  to  the  birth-rate  and  fertility, 
it  was  stated  in  the  secretariat's  text  that  if  the 
goals  set  by  the  Third  World  governments  and  the 
goals  formulated  in  regard  to  mortality  were 
reached  by  1985,  the  average  birth-rate  would  fall 
from  the  present  38  per  1,000  to  30  per  1,000, 
whereas  according  to  the  United  Nations  'average' 
variant  projections  it  would  be  34  per  1,000.  The 
conference  regarded  these  figures  not  as  target 
figures  but  as  an  indication  of  the  considerable 
efforts  which  would  have  to  be  made  in  respect  of 
both  economic  and  social  development  and  popu- 
lation policies  if  this  were  to  be  achieved. 

The  conference  rejected  the  paragraph  in 
the  secretariat's  document  in  which  it  is  proposed 
that  'countries  which  have  a  very  high  birth-rate 
may  consider  taking  action  compatible  with  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  this  Plan  ...  to  reduce 
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these  rates  by  about  5  to  10  per  1,000  before  1985'. 
This  paragraph  had  given  rise  to  no  controversy 
at  the  regional  consultations  that  preceded  the 
Bucharest  conference,  but  the  latter  ruled  it  out. 

Finally,  taking  as  a  basis  the  texts  of  various 
resolutions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(June  1972)  and  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly (December  1970)  the  secretariat  proposed 
in  its  text  that  all  countries  'make  available,  to  all 
persons  who  so  desire,  if  possible  by  the  end  of  the 
Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade,  but 
not  later  than  1985,  the  necessary  information  and 
education  about  family  planning  and  the  means  to 
practise  family  planning  effectively  and  in  accord- 
ance with  their  cultural  values'.  The  conference 
replaced  this  paragraph  by  the  following  (29(b)  of 
the  Plan  of  Action):  'It  is  recommended  that 
all  countries  encourage  appropriate  education 
concerning  responsible  parenthood  and  make 
available  to  persons  who  so  desire  advice  and 
means  of  achieving  it.'  This  text  is  more  cautious 
and,  above  all,  it  excludes  any  time-limit  for  the 
proposed  action. 

Conclusions — a  'committed  conference 

Many  other  questions  were  discussed  during  our 
ten  days  in  Bucharest,  which  I  cannot  review  here 
for  lack  of  space,  in  particular,  the  status  and  role 
of  women,  a  combined  strategy  for  urban  and 
rural  development,  and  the  necessity  of  strength- 
ening international  co-operation,  for  all  this  is 
going  to  require  considerable  efforts  in  the  way  of 
organization  for  many  years  to  come. 

First  oi  all,  this  conference  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  approaching  a  subject  which  is 
decidedly  not  one  where  concord  reigns,  no  matter 
how  much  ideas  have  progressed,  of  comparing 
our  knowledge  of  it — although  it  is  regrettable  that 
full  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  documentation 
assembled  and  the  findings  of  previous  scientific 
symposia  and  of  sizing  up  the  political  positions. 
The  population  problem,  perhaps  because  it  is 
fundamental,  is  not  proof  against  ideologies,  for 
attitudes  are  based  more  on  them  than  on  the 
material  aspects  of  existence,  the  objective  re- 
lations between  the  population  and  the  area  it 
occupies  or  the  resources  it  possesses. 

The  Third  World  clearly  predominated  in 
the  voting — each  State  had  one  vote  irrespective  of 
the  size  of  its  population — but  the  Asian  countries 


with  very  high  birth-rates  were  noticeably  rather 
silent.  There  is  little  doubt  that  extrinsic  consider- 
ations constantly  influenced  the  discussion.  Some 
observers  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  gap 
between  what  governments  admitted  individually 
and  their  attitude  in  an  international  forum. 
Judging  from  the  discussion,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that,  according  to  a  recent  United  Nations  survey1 
the  governments  that  consider  their  growth  'ex- 
cessive' represent  81  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  Third  World  and — interesting  detail — have  on 
the  average  a  population  double  the  world  average, 
that  is,  exceeding  50  million  inhabitants.  Most  of 
these  countries,  which  are  characterized  by  an 
abundance  of  people  and  a  shortage  of  resources, 
kept  out  of  the  discussion  or  took  sides  with  the 
countries  which  regarded  their  growth  rates  as 
'deficient',  for  reasons  of  political  strategy  connec- 
ted with  the  international  situation  in  general. 

As  was  to  be  expected  of  representatives  of 
governments,  the  conference  gave  the  Plan  of 
Action  a  less  technical  character  than  the  sec- 
retariat had  done  and  made  of  it  a  politically  com- 
mitted document  within  the  more  general  frame- 
work of  the  other  major  problems  under  discussion 
in  the  United  Nations  and  of  a  new  conception  of 
collective  responsibilities,  in  accordance  with  the 
international  instruments  pertaining  to  human 
rights.  It  wanted  to  attach  to  the  population  prob- 
lem a  significance  which  was  not  merely  demo- 
graphic. The  idea  of  integrated  development 
demanding  a  radical  transformation  of  the  social 
order  was  ever  present  in  the  discussion.  The  value 
of  the  documents  adopted  is  beyond  question  and 
they  will  require  further  detailed  study. 

Governments  and  international  institutions 
will  now  have  to  set  to  work  on  the  more  practical 
task  of  finding  suitable  methods  of  harmonizing 
the  principles  adopted  and  their  application.  The 
time  for  preliminaries  is  past. 

^Translated  from  French] 


I.  'Population  Policies  and  Programmes',  document 
prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
for  the  World  Population  Conference,  (e/ 

CONF.60/CBP/21.) 
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Mr .  Chairman : 

I  an:  Randy  Engel,  Executive  Director  of  the  United  States  Coalition  for  Life  - 
an  international  prolife  research  agency  specializing  in  federally  sponsored  and 

promoted  population  control  programs  and  policies.  As  an  active  United  Nations  _   

Non-Governmental  Organization,  the  Coalition  has  participated  in  every  UN-spon- 
sored world  conference  since  1975  including  the  Bucharest  World  Population  Con- 
ference, the  Rome  World  Food  Conference,  Habitat,  and  the  International  Women's 
Year  Conference  in  Mexico  City.  We  are  currently  serving  on  the  International  Com- 
mittee for  the  International  Year  of  the  Child.  Cur  organizational  structure  is 
such  that  through  an  international  advisory  board  system,  the  Coalition  is  able  to 
draw  on  the  expertise  of  world  recognized  authorities  in  a  wide  range  of  population 
concerns  including  food  production,  energy  and  environment,  economics,  maternal  and 
child  health,  fetology,  natural  child  spacing,  and  marriage  and  the  family. 

As  you  know  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coalition  since  its  founding  in  1972  has  been 
the  nation's  most  vocal  opponent  of  the  Hellmanization  and  Ravenholtzation  of  our 
country's  domestic  and  foreign  population  policies  administered  under  Title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  respec- 
tively. 

Last  year,  our  agency  completed  an  in  depth  overview  of  USAID  Population  Direct- 
or Dr.  R.T.  Ravenholt's  billion  dollar  international  birth  control  empire  with 
specific  emphasis  on  violations  of  basic  human  rights  and  illegal  abortion  en- 
terprises covering  the  gamut  of  dummy  corporations  designed  to  circumvent  the 
Helms  anti-abortion  amendment  to  prostaglandin  research  of  abortion  suppositories 
which  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ravenholt  ,  "  will  insure  the  non-pregnant  state  at  the 
end  of  each  monthly  cycle.  "  (  See  Pro-Life  Reporter,  Vol.  5,  No.  14,  15;  1977). 

Its  domestic  counterpart  The  Ford  Report  -  The  Harmful  Consequences  Among 
Unwed  Teenagers  of  the  Related  Epidemics  of  Promiscuity,  Veneral  Disease,  Out-of- 
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Wedlock  Pregnancy,  and  Contraception  Usage    was  released  by  the  Coalition  last  week. 
The  conclusions  of  this  White  Paper  on  teenage  sexuality  and  the  devestating  impli- 
cations of  federally-financed  birth  control  programs  for  minor  children  are  rele- 
vant to  this  particular  series  of  hearings  on  foreign  population  policies  since  the 
sexualization  of  youth  in  Third  World  countries  is  one  of  the  principle  objectives 
of  current  USAID  programs.  Both  The  Ford  Report  and  the  USAID  Population  Reports 
are  available  on  request  to  any  member  of  this  Committee  or  his  staff  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  population  perspectives  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Neo-Malthusian. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  open  the  formal  text  of  my  testimony  with  a 
singular  quotation  -  one  which  may  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  issues  at  hand  but  which  in  reality  expresses  the  current  state  of  the  art  of 
population  politics  in  Congress  with  stark  simplicity. 

Speaking  of  the  popular  political  trend  which  attempts  to  divorce  politics  from 
morality,  the  brillant  early  20th  century  writer  Charlos  Peguy  states,  "It  is 
not  true  that  a  political  event  cannot,  in  another  aspect,  be  a  matter  of  morality  ... 
to  the  politician  everything  is  a  question  of  politics,  to  decent  people  everything 
is  a  moral  question...  Of  course,  the  politicians  don't  admit  their  real  attitude, 
they  dare  not  deny  morality;  what  they  do  is  to  ask  in  the  interests  of  expediency 
for  a  moratorium.  They  say: 'You  are  quite  right  in  principle,  but  in  this  particular 
case,  just  this  once,  shut  up  and  leave  us  to  our  politics;  this  case  is  an 
exception,  once  it  is  over  your  morals  can  have  full  play. . .  but  just  now,  just  at 
this  particular  moment  be  immoral  and  be  political...'  The  politicians  spend  all 
our  todays  telling  us  that  tomorrow  we  shall  be  able  to  be  free  and  moral...  How- 
ever we  know  that  'tomorrow'  will  never  dawn  for,  if  it  were  to,  it  would  mean  an 
end  to  all  political  careers  " 

One  does  not  have  to  delve  too  deeply  into  the  pathogenic  politics  of  USAID 
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to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  Monsieur  Peguy's  insights  into  the  political  nature  of 
the  modern  secular  state  where  the  dream  of  Republicanism  -  that  is  a  system  based 
on  honour  has  degenerated  into  a  government  based  on  satisfying  the  lowest  appetite. 

Since  its  inception  in  1965,  the  Office  of  Population-  USAID  has  successfully 
channeled  more  than  a  billion  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  the  international  popu- 
lation control  establishment  making  Uncle  Sam  the  largest  dispenser  of  prophylactics 
and  fertility  control  drugs  and  devices  in  the  world  and  the  universal  mouthpiece 
for  anti-natalist  propaganda  in  developing  nations.  Yet,  almost  without  exception, 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have,  year  after  year,  refused  to  eall  the  issue 
of  population  control  into  public  question  prefering  instead  to  quietly  slip  the 
USAID  authorization  and  appropriation  bills  through  Congress  with  as  little  public 
coverage  as  possible.  In  short  Congress  desires  to  be  left  alone  in  its  political 
judgement  to  continue  funding  USAID  population  control  schemes  thus  avoiding  the 
nasty  task  of  weighing  the  serious  moral  and  ethical  issues  at  stake  when  government 
takes  it  upon  itself  to  become  the  sole  arbitrator  in  matters  related  to  morality  - 
which  federally  funded  and  promoted  birth  control  programs  and  research  certainly  are. 

Population  control  touches  upon  a  number  of  fundemental  questions  not  the  least  of 
which  are  related  to  one's  concept  of  man  and  his  right  to  existence.  Such  programs 
go  beyond  mere  demographic  data  and  technological  means  of  birth  limitation  into  the 
realm  of  man's  deepest  emotional  and  spiritual  experiences.  The  Coalition  does  more 
than  merely  state  this  point.  We  insist  upon  it  as  the  basis  for  any  rationale 
discussion  and  debate  on  governmental  birth  control  programs.  For  us  it  represents 
the  first  stepping  stone  in  evaluating  USAID  Title  X  programs  and  policies,  not 
the  last.  Let  us  then  consider  what  moral  or  ethical  principles  are  to  be  found  in 
Title  X  Foreign  Assistance  programs  including  those  based  solely  on  a  materialistic 
as  opposed  to  realistic  view  of  man  and  his  ultimate  destiny. 
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TITLE  X  -  PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  POPULATION  GROWTH 

In  dealing  with  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  one  is  confronted  with  a 
masterpiece  of  ambiguties,  assumptions,  and  contradictions  -  the  perfect  bureau- 
cratic foil  for  USAID  population  control  architects. 

The  first  assumption  which  is  commonly  found  in  most  birth  limitation  legisla- 
tion is  that  birth  control  (  euphemistically  referred  to  as  'family  planning')  is  a 
matter  of  universal  obligation  -  that  is  a  'service'  to  be  not  only  provided  by 
but  promoted  by  public  authorities  as  a  means  of  improving  the  common  welfare. 
Among  the  supposed  benefits  of  so-called  'voluntary  family  planning  programs'  con- 
tained in  Title  X  are  improved  "health",  "family  stability",  "greater  individual 
opportunity", "economic  development",  "  a  sufficiency  of  food  "  and  "  a  higher 
standard  of  living".  The  issue  here  is  not  whether  or  not  these  goals  are  desirable, 
but  whether  or  not  government  family  limitation  programs  provide   the  means  of 
achieving  such  goals. 

The  Coalition's  position  on  this  matter  is  that  l)  there  is  no  objective  stand- 
ard whereby  one  can  argue  that  obligatory  governmental  birth  control  services  are 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  humanity  or  the  enhancement  of  the  common  good,  and 
2)  that  where  such  programs  and  policies  are  envisioned  as  a  collective  prophylactio 
for  the  'disease'  of  'overpopulation J  the  end  product  runs  counterproductive  to  the 
stimulation  and  expansion  of  human  energy  necessary  for  nation  building  and  true 
human  progress  -  both  materially  and  spirituality.  In  terms  "of  practical  political 
action,  this  means  that  any  demographic  policy  or  program  which  ignores  or  repudiates 
the  principle  that  sexual  discipline  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  gratification  of  in- 
nate desires  so  necessary  to  achieving  the  high  degree  of  social  and  mental  energy 
*  See  attachment  for  full  text. 
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required  for  economic,  agricultural,  and  social  advancement  is  harmful  to  the  com- 
mon good  at  both  the  national  and  familial  levels  of  society ,  Closely  allied  to  the 
norm  of  sexual  restraint  are  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  responsibility!  All  to- 
gether they  characterize  the  nature  of  a  vibrant,  healthy  and  progressive  people, 
In  sharp  contrast,  is  the  sexual  patterns  ©f  the  totalitarian  state  which  in  terms 
of  initial  sexual  behavior  is  marked  by  sexual  license,  manipulative  sexual  propa- 
ganda and  the  destruction  of  family  life  -  all  factors  contributing  to  the  mass 
man  who  is  alienated  and  without  roots  and  whose  conscience  is  molded  and  formed 
by  public  authorities. 

When  USAID  officials  with  Congressional  and  Executive  branch  approval,  pro- 
mote and  finance  massive  anti-natalist  campaigns  in  developing  nations  as  well 
as  provide  the  means  to  carry  out  such  programs  of  birth  limitation  such  as 
sterilization  fairs,  menstrual  extraction  and  abortion  equipment,  Depo»provera 
injections  and  other  modern  technological  fertility  control  procedures,  they  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  ever-growing  powerful  State  the  motivation  and  mechanisms  by 
which  it  can  control  and  manipulate  who  shall  be  born  and  eventually  who  shall  die. 
Rather  than  maximizing  human  freedom  and  choices,  governmental  birth  control  pro- 
grams curb  these  rights  for  now  the  person  is  seen  in  relationship  to  the  needs  of 
the  State  rather  than  the  State  in  relationship  to  the  needs  of  its  people.  In 
the  proper  order  of  things,  the  State  exists  for  the  individual  gnd  not  the  in- 
dividual for  the  State. 

Title  X  states  that  USAID  -  supported  programs  be  "voluntary"  in  nature  and 
empowers  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  establish  "reasonable  procedures" 
to  insure  American  population  control  schemes  abroad  do  not  violate  an  individual 1 s 
moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs.  In  practical  application  should  an 
American  President  ever  get  around  to  drafting  such  guidelines   they  would  be 
as  meaningless  and  wothless  as  the  original  Congressional  recitation  guaranteeing 
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freedom  from  coercion  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  law.    It  should  be  noted  that 
any  birth  control  program  -  financed  and  promoted  -  by  public  authorities  contains 
a  built-in  coercive  power  since  the  population  target  is  generally  poor,  weak  and 
powerless  in  relationship  to  State  upon  which  they  may  depend  for  their  daily 
bread  and  butter.  To  suggest  that  freedom  exists  by  affording  a  selection  of 
family  limitation  means  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  for 
true  freedom  imples  the  right  to  reject  birth  control  totally. 

We  can  gauge  somewhat  exactly  how  "voluntary"  some  US  AID  programs  are  by 
noting  that  material  bribes  and  house-to-house  canvasing    i.e.  "outreach"  pro- 
grams are  a  routine  part  of  almost  all  national  birth  limitation  programs.  Obvious- 
ly they  are  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  persons  do  not  voluntarily  seek  them  out. 
Using  modern  psycological  mass  media  techniques  and  so-called  "incentives"  and 
"decentives"  the  individual  must  be  propagandized  and  manipulated  by  public 
authorities  into  accepting  such  "services"  . 

Along  a  similar  vein,  it  should  be  stated  that  all  government  birth  control 
programs  are  by  their  very  nature  3tandardless,  for  by  what  measure  can  we  weigh 
the  merits  or  lack  of  merits  of  the  birth  of  a  single  human  being. 

Obviously,  if  a  program  is  implemented  on  the  basis  of  purely  subjective  ma- 
terialist goals,  the  success  or  failure  of  a  population  control  programs  can  be 
judged  by  demographic  charts,  sterilization  quotas,  abortions  performed  ect.  But 
if  such  programs  are  judged  by  a  wider  universal  and  realistic  standard,  the 
answer  must  be  -  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  since  we  have  no  means  to  measure 
the  worth  or  contribution  of  a  single  person  in  relation  to  all  of  humanity, 

A  logical  question  at  this  point  might  be  ,  "Who  really  profits  from 
massive  population  control  programs?"  The  answer  can  be  found  at  least  in  part 
by  examining  the  USAID  birth  control  budget  from  1965-1975  which  shows  that  of  the 
$  732,344,000  appropriated  for  such  programs  in  developing  nations,  HALF  of  the 
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funds  never  leave  the  United  States!    Population  control  programs  involve  huge 
profits  for  drug  and  birth  control  devices  manufactures;  university  bases  such  as 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  and  George  Washington  University;  international  and  national 
Sangerite  agencies  such  as  Planned  Parenthood  and  medical  and  para-medical  per- 
sonnel and  governmental  administrators;  and  educational  and  propaganda  centers 
such  is  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Population  Reference  Bureau.  It  can 
be  said  that  the  colour  of  population  control  whether  by  artificial  contraception, 
sterilization  or  abortion  is  green. 

Please  note  that  I  have  specifically  included  induced  abortion  as  a  primary 
form  of  birth  limitation  in  national  population  control  programs.  This  is  not 
merely  an  opinion.  It  is  fact.  There  are  no  exceptions.  Once  a  country  embarks  on 
an  agressive,  tax-funded  program  of  population  limitation  abortion  provides  the 
logical  compliment  to  massive  contraceptive  and  sterilization  agendas.  Any 
elected  official  who  votes  for  population  control  funding  under  Title  X  as 
n1i  "alternative  to  abortion"  policy  is  either  playing  the  fool  or  he  expects  his 
constituents  to  assume  such  a  role. 

Role  of  Induced  Abortion  in  Fertility  Control 

"    Abortion  and  contraception  have  a  common  objective,  the  prevention  of 

unwanted  births.  When  societies  and  individuals  are  motivated  to  begin  the  effort 

to  control  their  fertility,  abortion  and  contraceptive  use  can  rise  simultaneously... 

In  any  case,  abortion  is  part  of  the  overall  package  called   'family  planning 1 .... " 

Tietze  and  Dawson  as  quoted  in  DHEW  Pub- 
lication PHS  78-U55  Statistics  Needed  for 
National  Policies  Related  to  Fertility  1978. 


30-720  O  -  78  -  23 
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"    I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  professionals  and  volunteers  with 

Planned  Parenthood  have  accepted,  for  a  long  time,  the  necessity  of  abortion  as  an 
integral  part  of  any  complete  or  total  family  planning  program.  The  dilemma 
of  any  woman  who  has  a  legitimate  method  failure,  or  any  type  of  unwanted  pregnancy 
cannot  be  avoided  by  Planned  Parenthood  clinic  personnel..." 

Planned  Parenthood  Medical  Director 
George  Langmyhr,  M.D.  1971 

11  ....  It  will  be  difficult  to  control  world  population  if  contraceptive 
methods  are  not  combined  with  abortion...." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Viel,  IPPF  1971 

11  ....  Contraception  and  abortion  are  complexly  interrelated;  they  are  com- 
petetive  methods  of  controlling  family  size  but  each  offers  supplementary  protection 
to  the  other.  They  may  be  mutually  stimulating  as  well  as  mutually  competitive." 

Sung-bong  Hong,  Seoul,  Korea  1970 

"  ....  If  voluntarism  is  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  population  growth, 
temporary  contraceptive  methods  will  have  to  be  supported  by  an  increased  use  of 
sterilization  and  legalization  of  abortion..." 

Dr.  Louis  HelLman    Former  Population  Affairs 
Officer,  DHEW  1971 

"  Valid  scientific  surveys  from  four  different  countries  have  shown  that  in- 
creasing motivation  for  family  planning  brings  in  its  wake  an  increasing  incidence 
of  induced  abortion. " 

Bernard  Berleson,  Population  Council 
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Concluding  Remarks 

Fop  more  than  a  decade  the  American  tax-payer  has  been  the  primary  finan- 
cial backer  of  Ravenholt-USAID ' s  Great  Population  Control  Experiment.  The 
guinea  pigs  have  been  human  beings,  usually  poor  and  powerless,  from  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world.  It's  time  to  bring  the  experiment  to  an  end 
and  to  transfer  Title  X  funds  into  positive  programs  which  enhance  human  dignity 
and  contribute  to  the  common  welfare.  Many  of  Coalition's  "alternatives  to 
population  control"  are  found  in  our  Bucharest  Report  available  from  the 
main  office  in  Pitt sburgh (Export ) ,  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  that  some  of  our 
recommendations  will  be  included  in  the  final  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Population  to  Congress,  which,  despite  its  known  Malthusian  sympathies  has 
at  least  offered  the  Coalition  an  opportunity  to  let  in  a  little  fresh  air  into 
the  population  debate. 

At  this  time  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  Chairman  or 
members  of  the  Committee  may  have. 


-  30  - 
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TITLE  X-PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  POPULATION  GROWTH 
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SEC.  291. 124  GENERAL  PROVISIONS . -(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  while 
every  nation  is  and  should  be  free  to  determine  its  own  policies  and  procedures  with 
respect  to  problems  of  population  growth  and  family  planning  within  its  own  boundries, 
nevertheless,  voluntary  family  planning  programs  to  provide  individual  couples  with 
the  knowledge  and  medical  facilities  to  plan  their  family  size  in  accordance  with  their 
own  moral  convictions  and  the  latest  medical  information,  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  improve  health,  family  stability,  greater  individual  opportunity,  economic 
development,  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  subsection  (a) ,   the  President 
is  authorised  to  provide  assistance  for  programs  relating  to  population  growth  in  friendly 
foreign  countries  and  areas,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine,  to  foreign 
governments,  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  international  organ- 
izations and  programs,  United  States  and  foreign  nonprofit  organizations,  universities, 
hospitals,  accredited  health  institutions,  and  voluntary  health  or  other  qualified  organiza- 
tions . 

(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized  in  this  title,  the  President  shall  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  insure,  whenever  family-planning  assistance  from  the  United  States 
is  involved,  that  no  individual  will  be  coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  planning 
inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs. 

(d)  As  used,  in  this  title,  the  term  "programs  relating  to  population  growth"  includes 
but  is  not  limited  to  demographic  studies,  medical,  psychological,  and  sociological  research 
and  voluntary  family  planning  programs,  including  personnel  training  of  doctors  and  para- 
medical personnel,  the  manufacture  of  medical  supplies,  and  the  dissemination  of  family 
planning  information,  and  provision  of  medical  assistance  and  supplies. 

SEC.  292.   125  AUTHORIZATION. -Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part 
I  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  the  Act,  funds  used 
for  such  purposes  may  be  used  on  a  loan  or  grant  basis. 


In  1973,  Section  114  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  added 
legislative  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  funds  relative  to 
abortion.  The  restriction  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Helms 
Amendment. 


"Section  114.  Limiting 
use  of  funds  for  abortion- 
None  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this 
part  [Part  1  of  the  Act] 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  performance  of  abor- 
tions as  a  method  of 
family  planning  or  to 
motivate  or  coerce  any 
person  to  practice  abor- 
tions." 
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Statement  of  Pro-Life  Bucharest  Team* 

August  1974 

The  United  States  Coalition  for  Life  Delegation  to  the 
World  Population  meetings  in  Bucharest,  and  other 
allies,  while  fully  recognizing  the  many  social  and 
economic  evils  which  exist  in  the  world,  wish  to 
emphasize  that  action  intended  to  remedy  such  evils 
must  be  based  upon  a  sound  view  of  human  nature. 
Any  other  alternative  leads  to  greater  injustice  than  it 
purports  to  avert. 

In  particular,  we  wish  to  assert  that  the  value  of  each 
human  individual  is  absolute.  In  other  words  every 
human  life  has  to  be  valued  absolutely,  precisely 
because  it  is  a  human  life  —  not  depending  merely  on 
its  social  value,  state  of  development,  likelihood  on 
enjoying  health,  wealth,  longevity  or  well-being-  In 
general. 

We  utterly  reject  all  concepts  of  "unwanted  people"  or 
"Lives  not  worth  living"  or  "Too  many  people",  as 
being  a  denial  of  human  rights  and  pointing  in  a 
totalitarian  direction. 

We  apply  this  specifically  to  the  unborn,  the  incurably 
sick,  the  abnormal  and  the  old. 

We  utterly  reject  the  practices  of  abortion,  euthanasia, 
infanticide,  and  unnatural  methods  of  fertility  control. 

In  so  far  as  our  respective  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments, or  their  representatives  give  assent  to  those 
practices  or  policies  which  lead  to  them,  we  wish  to 
disassociate  ourselves  from  them. 

We  call  upon  men  and  women  of  good  will  —  of  all 
countries  and  all  religions,  or  none  —  to  join  with  us  in 
fighting  for  the  most  fundamental  basis  of  all  human 
institutions,  a  profound  and  protective  respect  for 
human  life,  at  every  state  of  development  from 
conception  to  natural  death.  The  right  to  life  does  not 
come  from  laws  or  governments,  but  from  God. 
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"MAN  - 
HOW  WILL  HE 
SURVIVE?" 


Edited  by 

DR.J.N.  S  ANT  AM  ARIA, 

Department  of  Community  Medicine, 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Melbourne,  Australia.  3065. 
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Pollution  of  the 
Environment 
—  Control  of 
Pollution 

Dr.  J.D.  Smith 


INTRODUCTION 

Pollution  is  a  detrimental  change  in  the  quality  of  the  environment 
caused  by  the  activities  of  people.  It  follows  that  if  pollution  is  to  be 
limited  despite  the  rapid  growth  of  population,  then  the  impact  of  each 
individual  must  be  decreased.  Problems  due  to  the  presence  of  people 
are  most  acute  in  cities.  With  increasing  mechanisation  since  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  there  is  now  a  capacity  for  remote  areas  to  be  polluted; 
this  is  seen  in  some  mining  and  power  generating  centres. 

Industrialisation  has  made  possible,  and  encouraged,  the  movement 
of  people  from  the  land  to  live  in  the  cities.  The  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  pollution  exist  where  there  are  great  concentrations  of  people 
supported  by  an  industrial  system. 

Industry  and  the  population  it  supports  are  attracted  to  water. 
Estuaries  are  ideal  locations,  but  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  are  also 
attractive.  Initially  industry  and  dwellings  discharge  wastes  into  the 
water,  where  they  may  be  dispersed  and  consumed  by  natural  pro- 
cesses. As  the  centre  grows  there  comes  a  time  when  the  capacity  of 
the  water  for  self-purification  is  exceeded  and  the  concentration  of 
wastes  in  the  water  becomes  so  high  that  the  water  is  unfit  or  unsafe 
for  its  previous  beneficial  uses.  The  water  is  polluted. 

There  has  been  a  long  line  of  legislation  aimed  at  controlling  water 
pollution.  Legislation  follows  public  demand  but  rarely  leads  it,  and  is 
a  compromise  with  the  demands  of  local  pressure  groups.  Hence 
legislative  control  has  usually  beer,  well  intentioned  but  too  little  and 
too  late.  In  the  early  stages  of  industrialisation  of  a  country  the 
demand  is  that  industrial  development  be  unhindered  to  allow  rapid 
improvement  of  the  material  Standard  of  living*.  When  a  suitable 
state  of  affluence  has  been  achieved  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  it  then  changes  its  demands  to  requiring  control  of  pol- 
lution and  with  increasing  emphasis  on  'quality  of  life1. 
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At  any  time  our  Earth  has  countries  in  all  stages  of  development, 
with  populations  demanding  different  proprieties  and  with  a  variety  of 
legislation  aimed  at  satisfying  these  demands.  The  difference  between 
the  attitudes  of  affluent  and  developing  countries  was  a  major  barrier 
to  concensus  at  the  1972  Stockholm  conference.  The  affluent  nations 
wanted  strict  pollution  controls  to  be  adopted  world  wide,  and  the 
developing  nations  would  not  agree  to  this  unless  they  were  recom- 
pensed to  maintain  their  rate  of  economic  growth. 

The  effectiveness  of  good  legislation,  well  administered,  was  dramat- 
ically shown  in  England  with  the  introduction  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1956.  The  use  of  fuels  other  than  Smokeless'  fuels  was  banned  progres- 
sively in  defined  areas,  and  cost  of  conversion  of  equipment  to  burn 
smokeless  fuels  was  subsidised  by  the  Government.  Within  three  years 
the  'London  Smog'  with  its  associated  high  incidence  of  deaths  from 
respiratory  problems  was  past  history.  At  the  same  time  it  became 
worthwhile  cleaning  the  historic  buildings  of  their  layers  of  soot. 

WATER  CONTROL  MEASURES 
A.  ENGLAND 

Improvements  in  water  quality  are  less  dramatic  and  take  much 
longer.  In  19th  century  England,  many  streams  and  rivers  were  foul 
with  waste  and  were  a  serious  public  health  problem.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Thames  were  at  times  intolerable 
because  of  the  smell  from  the  river.  This  brought  the  problem  to  the 
attention  of  parliament.  By  1865  a  Royal  Commission  was  investigating 
river  pollution,  and  a  Public  Health  Act  was  passed  in  1875.  This  Act 
required  that  sewage  *.  .  .not  deteriorate  the  purity  and  quality  of  the 
water  in  any  stream  into  which  it  is  discharged'.  This  was  clearly  the 
wish  of  the  people,  but  it  was  impractical  as  the  technology  of  sewage 
treatment  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  meet  the  demand. 

A  second  Act  was  passed,  the  River  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of 
1876,  and  this  prohibited  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  a  river.  This 
1876  Act  was  however  amended  to  say  that  proceedings  could  not  be 
taken  if  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the  interests  of  industry.  As  the 
Act  was  also  administered  by  the  very  authorities  who  were  the  major 
polluters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results  achieved  were  not  satis- 
factory. About  15  years  later,  River  Authorities  were  set  up  and  took 
over  administration  of  the  1876  Act  and  progress  then  accelerated. 

By  that  time,  it  was  clear  that  the  key  to  achieving  clean  rivers  was 
the  diversion  of  domestic  and  industrial  wastes  to  sewers,  adequate 
sewage  treatment,  and  proper  disposal  of  the  treated  sewage.  A  Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  was  set  up  in  1898  and  carried  out 
monumental  work  culminating  in  a  Final  Report  in  19 1 5.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission  are  still  valid.  It  is  unfortunate  that  nowadays 
their  recommendations  are  usually  taken  out  of  context  and  used  to 
justify  an  inadequately  treated  effluent. 
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As  a  result  of  all  this  work  the  basic  requirements  for  healthy  streams 
and  rivers  were  known  by  1915.  The  legislation  to  allow  compulsory 
restrictions  to  be  placed  on  all  waste  discharges  to  streams  was  not 
enacted  in  England  until  the  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act  of 
1961.  Now  the  river  systems  are  managed  by  River  Authorities  who 
control  abstraction  of  water  and  the  discharge  of  wastes,  and  steady 
improvements  are  being  achieved. 

B.  AUSTRALIA 

In  Australia,  which  is  a  federation,  pollution  control  is  the  res- 
ponsibility of  each  of  the  six  State  governments.  Within  each  State, 
control  has  been  fragmented,  and  here  in  Victoria  water  pollution 
control  is  mentioned  in  27  separate  Acts  of  Parliament  administered 
by  various  government  agencies.  These  arrangements  have  grown  up 
in  response  to  the  occurrence  of  particular  problems,  and  are  not  the 
result  of  long  term  planning.  At  present,  not  only  is  it  difficult  to 
implement  control  of  pollution,  but  some  dischargers  who  are  willing 
to  assist  in  abating  water  pollution  are  frustrated  by  a  lack  of  clarity  in 
the  official  requirements. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  a  change  of  heart  in  relation  to  water  pol- 
lution control  has  spread  slowly  round  the  world.  It  has  now  become 
an  urgent  necessity  for  many  elected  governments  to  change  their 
philosophy  from  'pollution  control'  to  the  'maintenance  of  water 
quality'  in  response  to  public  demand. 

Industrialisation  has  changed  our  pattern  of  living  so  that  now,  even 
in  vast  countries  such  as  Australia  and  the  U.S.A.,  more  than  75%  of 
the  population  live  in  urban  areas.  Not  only  arc  these  urban  areas 
centres  of  pollution,  but  the  people  who  live  in  them  now  have  educa- 
tion, material  possessions  and  leisure  time,  and  are  demanding  a  less 
polluted  environment. 

They  are  demanding  that  legislations  be  enacted  to  bring  about  a 
pollution  free  environment.  It  sounds  simple,  but  there  are  two  prob- 
lems. First,  when  we  get  down  to  detail,  people  do  not  know  what 
quality  they  want.  Second,  it  is  not  legislation  that  cleans  up  streams, 
but  the  actions  of  people  motivated  by  the  administrators  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

ENVIRONMENT  PROTECTION  AUTHORITY 

Here  in  Victoria,  the  recently  formed  Environment  Protection 
Authority  is  preparing  for  its  big  day.  On  1st  March,  our  new  act,  the 
Environment  Protection  Act  will  come  into  force.  This  act  recognises 
the  two  problems  in  pollution  control  which  arise  from  the  involve- 
ment of  people.  It  also  recognises  that  pollution  control  should  be 
vested  in  a  central  organisation  with  clear  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  all  waste  discharges  into  the  environment. 
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To  make  clear  what  the  Environment  Protection  Authority  is  aiming 
for,  and  to  allow  everyone  to  make  his  or  her  views  known,  and  have 
them  taken  into  account,  we  are  preparing  draft  policies  for  the  waters 
of  the  State.  The  centre  of  each  policy  is  a  statement  of  the  beneficial 
uses  of  that  water.  This  is  something  that  is  easily  understood.  You 
know  that  if  a  stretch  of  river  contains  your  favourite  fishing  spot 
then  you  want  the  river  to  be  maintained  at  a  quality  suitable  for  fish 
to  live  in.  You  may,  however,  be  in  a  more  common  situation  where 
you  remember  what  a  good  fishing  river  you  used  to  have,  and  you 
may  wish  to  see  the  situation  restored.  All  views  on  the  beneficial 
uses  of  the  water  are  taken  into  account  when  an  official  policy  is 
eventually  prepared,  and  the  policy  thus  reflects  the  wishes  of  the 
people  affected. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  beneficial  uses  for  the  water,  the  water 
quality  to  be  maintained  is  defined.  The  definition  of  water  quality 
in  relation  to  beneficial  uses  is  a  difficult  task.  It  is  an  infant  science 
and  as  present  the  only  beneficial  use  with  clearly  defined  quality 
criteria  is  drinking  water  supply.  Research  on  water  quality  criteria 
for  other  beneficial  uses  is  fragmented,  and  we  are  assembling  informa- 
tion from  research  all  round  the  world. 

Some  idea  of  the  problems  of  specifying  water  quality  criteria  is 
gained  if  you  think  of  the  variations  that  occur  in  natural  waters.  A 
grossly  polluted  stream  may  have  a  composition  which  is  no  worse 
than  that  of  water  in  a  swamp  which  is  completely  unpolluted. 

The  management  part  of  the  administration  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  licensing  system  for  all  waste  discharges.  Anyone  wishing  to  make 
a  waste  discharge  to  the  environment  will  first  be  required  to  obtain 
a  licence  from  the  Environment  Protection  Authority.  The  licences 
will  be  issued  only  with  conditions  limiting  the  discharge  to  a  volume 
and  composition  which  will  not  allow  a  state  of  pollution  to  arise. 

With  the  complexity  of  environmental  problems  there  is  room  for  a 
variety  of  opinions,  and  administration  of  environmental  control 
legislation  will  always  be  difficult.  The  situation  is  viewed  differently 
by  a  discharger  and  by  those  affected  by  the  discharge,  although  both 
are  often  sincere  in  their  differing  views.  There  is  a  need  for  legislation 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  people,  but  to  ensure  respect 
the  legislation  must  be  administered  openly,  with  decisions  and  the 
evidence  on  which  they  are  based  made  freely  available. 

As  rivers  and  lakes  develop,  so  do  nations,  and  it  is  understandable 
that  nations  have  different  needs  at  the  present  time.  Each  must 
determine  means  of  environmental  control  to  suit  its  needs,  but  all 
must  have  the  same  goal,  the  betterment  of  man's  estate. 
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SUMMARY 

The  major  problems  of  pollution  arise  where  there  are  great  concen- 
trations of  people  supported  by  an  industrial  system.  Industrialisation 
has  made  possible,  and  encouraged,  the  movement  of  people  from  the 
land  to  live  in  the  cities. 

Industry  and  the  population  it  supports  are  attracted  to  water. 
Estuaries  are  ideal  locations,  but  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  are  also 
attractive.  Initially  industry  and  dwellings  discharge  their  wastes  into 
water,  where  it  may  be  dispersed  and  consumed  by  natural  processes. 
As  the  centre  grows  there  comes  a  time  when  the  capacity  of  the 
water  for  self- purification  is  exceeded,  and  the  concentration  of  wastes 
in  the  water  becomes  so  high  that  the  water  is  unfit  or  unsafe  for  its 
previous  beneficial  uses  —  the  water  is  polluted. 

There  has  been  a  long  line  of  legislation  aimed  at  controlling  water 
pollution.  Legislation  follows  public  demand  but  rarely  leads  it. 
Hence  legislative  control  has  generally  been  too  little  and  too  late. 
Because  the  main  problems  are  in  densely  populated  areas,  legislation 
has  been  aimed  at  dealing  with  these.  In  England  legislation  has  been 
developed  from  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1876,  and  in 
the  U.S.A.  there  has  been  rapid  development  since  the  first  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948. 

There  are  wide  variations  in  natural  water  quality,  and  unpolluted 
swamp  water  can  have  a  composition  similar  to  that  of  grossly  polluted 
stream  water.  Eutrophication  is  a  natural  ageing  process  in  lakes  but 
can  be  accelerated  by  man's  activities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
to  what  degree  acceleration  is  due  to  pollution. 

With  the  complexity  of  environmental  problems  there  is  room  for  a 
variety  of  opinions,  and  administration  of  environmental  control  legisla- 
tion will  always  be  difficult.  The  situation  is  viewed  differently  by  a 
discharger  and  by  those  affected  by  the  discharge,  although  both  are 
affected  by  ihe  discharge,  although  both  are  often  sincere  in  their  dif- 
fering views.  There  is  a  need  for  legislation  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  majority  of  people,  but  to  ensure  respect  the  legislation  must  be 
administered  openly,  with  decisions  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  are 
based  made  freely  available. 

Decisions  on  waste  treatment  or  location  of  industry  should  not  be 
based  only  on  the  cost  to  industry,  but  with  consideration  for  all 
affected  people.  The  views  of  affected  people  should  be  heard  and  given 
due  consideration  as  part  of  the  formal  processes  so  that  every  man, 
even  in  densely  settled  cities,  has  some  personal  control  of  the  quality  of 
the  environment  in  which  he  must  live. 

As  rivers  and  lakes  develop  so  do  nations,  and  it  is  understandable 
that  nations  Itave  different  needs  at  the  present  time.  Each  must  deter- 
mine means  of  environmental  control  to  suit  its  needs  but  all  must  have 
the  same  goal,  the  betterment  of  man's  estate. 
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The  Effect 
of  Pollution 
on  the  Health  of  Man 

by  Dr.  W.N.  Sloan,  E.D.,  M.B.,  B.S.,  D.P.H., 
D.  Obst.  R.C.O.G.,  F.A.C.M.A.,  F.A.I.H.S. 


1.  INTRODUCTION. 

There  appears  to  be  a  widespread  belief  today  that  the  world  is 
about  to  die  of  pollution,  and  that  we  necessarily  will  die  with  it. 
There  is  one  theory  that  a  "green-house  effect"  will  enable  the  sun's 
energy  to  raise  the  earth's  temperature,  melt  the  ice-caps  and  those  of 
us  who  don't  fry  will  drown.  An  alternative  proposal  states  that  the 
persistent  contrails  of  S.S.Ts  will  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  reaching 
the  earth  and  we  will  all  freeze  to  death.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
these  aspects  of  pollution  -  this  is  not  my  field.  I  am  a  Public  Health 
Doctor.  My  work  is  to  protect  the  health  of  the  community  and  the 
effects  of  our  changing  environment  certainly  come  into  this. 

My  job  today  is  to  discuss  with  you  the  effect  of  environment  on 
human  health.  I  am  selfish  enough  to  believe  that  the  paramount 
reason  for  cleaning  up  pollution  is  the  survival  of  man,  a  creature  which, 
like  the  lemming,  appears  intent  on  his  own  destruction.  The  field  of 
my  work  is  wide  indeed,  because  our  environment  appears  to  be  receiv- 
ing novel  and  increasingly  insults,  and  to  compound  the  complexity,  we 
have  widened  the  definition  of  health.  It  is  now  "a  state  of  complete 
physical,  mental  and  social  well-being,  and  not  merely  an  absence  of 
disease  or  infirmity".  Our  knowledge  in  this  field  is  incomplete  and 
fragmented:  "experience  is  fallacious  and  judgement  difficult". 

Before  I  discuss  the  various  segments  of  the  universe  which  can  harm 
man,  let  me  point  out  that  the  definition  of  health  says  "complete", 
"physical",  "mental"  and  "social".  While  we  conveniently  discuss  the 
environment  under  the  headings  of  water,  air  and  noise,  the  additive 
effects  of  small  amounts  of  pollution  in  each  of  these  areas  must  be 
realised. 

2.  WATER  POLLUTION. 

There  are  three  ways  polluted  water  can  cause  disease  in  man.  He 
must  either  drink  it,  bathe  in  it,  or  he  must  eat  the  product  of  a  "food 
chain"  which  has  concentrated  a  toxic  pollutant. 
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Drinking  Water. 

The  main  problem  with  drinking  water  is  that  it  may  carry 
bacteria  and  viruses  which  cause  disease.  With  our  increasing 
population  causing  an  increase  in  water  pollution,  and  with  the 
increased  demand  for  water  forcing  us  to  re-use  it,  there  has 
arisen  a  group  of  experts  who  will  take  highly  polluted  water  and, 
for  a  cost,  render  it  safe  to  drink.  There  is  another  group  of 
experts  who  scientifically  polish  effluents  until  they  can  safely  be 
put  into  streams.  As  both  approaches  rely  upon  100%  peak  per- 
formance from  both  man  and  machine,  it  is  better  to  combine 
both  ideas:  for  the  sake  of  environment  every  effluent  must 
be  as  pure  as  possible  and  for  the  sake  of  man,  his  drinking  water 
must  be  safe. 

(i)     Bacterial  pollution. 

What  are  the  diseases  spread  by  imbibing  polluted  drink- 
ing water?  They  include  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  bacillary 
dysentery  and  infectious  hepatitis.  Water  is  not  the  only 
means  by  which  these  diseases  are  spread,  but  it  has  often 
been  responsible  for  the  explosive  epidemics  which  get  into 
history.  For  example,  the  agony  of  Bangladesh  was  worsened 
by  the  epidemics  of  cholera  which  followed  the  refugees 
into  India.  One  of  the  classical  tales  of  medical  history  con- 
cerns cholera  and  a  pioneer  London  Anaesthetist,  John 
Snow.  In  1854  he  proved  that  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
Soho  was  due  to  polluted  water  from  the  well  serving  the 
Broad  Street  pump  and  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the  epi- 
demic by  recommending  the  removal  of  the  pump  handle. 
Another  brilliant  piece  of  detective  work  by  the  same  man 
proved  that  it  was  safer  to  reticulate  drinking  water  from 
the  Thames  upstream  of  the  points  of  discharge  of 
London's  drainage. 

Public  Health  books  abound  with  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  caused  by  the  reticulation  of  polluted  water,  although 
in  this  State  of  Victoria,  milk  appears  to  have  shared  the 
spotlight.  Delhi  in  1955  produced  twenty  eight  thousand 
clinical  cases  of  hepatitis  with  jaundice,  due  to  pollution  of 
the  River  Jamna  with  sewage.  One  minor  problem  with  the 
control  of  polluted  water  arises  from  the  fact  that  certain 
disease  producing  viruses  appear  to  be  more  resistant  to 
natural  and  chemical  disinfection  than  Escherica  coli,  our 
indicator  organism.  Again,  viruses  cause  sub-clinical  infections 
and  the  disease  may  only  appear  in  the  secondary  contacts. 
We  don't  know  just  what  threat  these  pose  to  the  public 
health,  but  they  make  it  hard  to  detect  a  common  vehicle  of 
infection. 
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(ii)  Chemicals  in  water. 

We  know  a  lot  about  bacteria  and  something  about 
viruses,  but  we  know  very  little  about  the  effects  on  human 
health  of  the  large  number  of  chemical  compounds  dis- 
charged into  our  rivers:  in  fact,  I  am  sure  that  we  can't 
even  identify  many  of  them.  Water  treatment  plants  may 
destroy  bacteria  and  most  viruses,  but  chemicals  pass 
through  into  the  water  reticulation  unchanged.  As  far  as  we 
can  tell  at  the  moment,  no  episodes  of  acute  health  effects 
have  resulted,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  chronic 
effects  caused  by  lengthy  exposure  to  pollutants  in  low  con- 
centration. There  is  some  evidence  that  people  who  drink 
"hard"  water  do  not  develop  arteriosclerosis  as  much  as  do 
those  who  drink  soft  water,  and  even  excess  salt  may  help 
cause  hypertension. 

(iii)  Mercury. 

Some  of  the  chemicals  in  water  may  be  concentrated  in 
the  food  chain  of  which  man  is  the  top  link.  Mercury  is  a 
very  good  example.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  we  all  thought 
that  mercury  discharged  as  waste  to  water  lay  inert  on  the 
bottom  as  metallic  globules.  Then,  coastal  communities  on 
Minimata  Bay,  Japan,  showed  evidence  of  a  mysterious  ill- 
ness, eventually  diagnosed  as  mercurial  poisoning.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  fish  upon  which  these  communities 
depended  for  a  large  portion  of  their  protein  had  high  con- 
centrations of  mercury  in  their  tissues.  A  chemical  factory 
discharged  mercury  into  the  Bay.  Subsequent  work  in  Japan 
and  Sweden  showed  that  metallic  mercury  under  certain 
conditions  is  changed  in  the  bottom  muds  to  the  more  solu- 
ble and  toxic  methyl  mercury.  This  concentrates  in  the  food 
chain  all  the  way  up  to  the  fish  which  man  eats.  In  this 
country,  wc  have  a  limit  of  0.5  parts  per  million  of  mercury 
in  fish  and  this  has  caused  a  great  upset  in  the  shark  fishing 
industry  in  the  State.  We  Australians  have  alternative 
sources  of  protein,  but  what  happens  to  the  people  in  under- 
developed countries? 

Recreation  Use  of  Water 

Another  problem  with  polluted  water  arises  from  its  use  for 
body  contact  sports.  Well  meaning  people  ask  us  to  close  beaches 
"because  the  health  of  the  public  is  in  danger",  but  unfortunately 
experience  does  not  back  up  this  statement.  There  have  been 
two  major  investigations  into  the  dangers  of  bathing  in  polluted 
waters,  one  in  America  and  the  other  in  England.  Apart  from 
proving  that  all  bathing  is  accompanied  by  illness  (man  is  a 
terrestrial  animal  after  all),  the  major  result  was  that  there  was 
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no  danger  to  the  public  health,  provided  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  swallowing  intact  pieces  of  faeces  infected  with 
pathogenic  organisms.  Please  don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not 
saying  that  people  should  swim  in  diluted  sewage:  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  with  our  present  knowledge,  one  cannot  use 
the  health  of  the  public  as  a  reason  for  a  clean-up  campaign. 

3.  AIR  POLLUTION 

We  can  treat  water  before  drinking  it,  but  we  must  breathe  the  air 
that  comes  to  us.  People  have  complained  about  tne  quality  of  air 
for  centuries,  but  only  in  the  past  fifty  years  have  we  known  that 
polluted  air  kills.  Within  my  lifetime,  we  have  had  the  three  infamous 
air  pollution  episodes  -  the  Meuse  Valley  in  December  1930,  Donora, 
Pennsylvania,  in  October  1948  and  London  in  December  1952,  - 
which  really  alerted  the  world,  and  started  scientists  on  a  ceaseless 
round  of  investigations.  Work  has  been  done  on  whole  populations 
living  in. cities,  and  upon  vulnerable  sections  of  the  population. 

This  method  makes  comparisons  a  little  difficult  because  people 
in  cities  are  made  up  of  differing  racial  groups,  smokers  and  non- 
smokers,  foundry  workers  and  gardeners,  showing  a  cpectrum  of  reac- 
tions to  pollutants.  Many  laboratory  animals  and  some  human  volun- 
teers have  been  exposed  to  single  and  multiple  pollutants  in  various 
concentrations  and  for  various  periods.  Diseases  in  workers  as  a  result 
of  industrial  exposure  have  provided  valuable  clues,  although  the  two 
samples  are  not  strictly  comparable. 

All  this  ferment  of  investigation  has  really  only  confused  us.  There 
are  reports  that  link  certain  elements  of  air  pollution  with  stomach 
cancer,  prostatic  cancer,  arteriosclerosis  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
There  are  endless  reports  that  certain  concentrations  of  various  pol- 
lutants interfere  with  the  workings  and  structure  of  the  lungs  of  various 
animals  from  mice  to  bcatles.  In  effect,  what  emerges  is  that  certain 
levels  of  pollution,  measured  as  concentrations  of  smoke  and  sulphur 
dioxide  are  harmful  to  people  who  have  impaired  lungs  and  hearts. 
It  appears  that  these  levels  of  pollution  arc  not  being  reached,  even  in 
London.  Professor  Lawther,  Director  of  the  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion (Air  Pollution  International  Reference  Centre)  has  said  "I  am  now 
only  dealing  with  history".  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  the  worst  form  of  air  pollution  comes  in  packs  of  twenty. 

4.  NOISE  POLLUTION 

Pollution  by  noise  is  regarded  as  a  modern  invention,  but  the  first 
report  of  noise  induced  hearing  loss  was  written  in  1700  by  the  Italian 
physician,  Ramazzini.  This  has  become  enshrined  in  medical  lore  as 
"boilermakers  deafness",  but  this  is  of  course  occupational  in  nature. 
Community  noise,  despite  its  loudness,  does  not  appear  to  be  causing 
any  problems,  but  is  the  normal  hearing  loss,  which  we  put  down  to 
old  age,  due  to  the  repeated  insults  offered  by  our  communal  noise? 
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The  British  have  an  investigation  under  way,  but  it  will  extend  over 
twenty  five  years.  On  the  more  general  ground  of  social  and  mental 
well-being,  two  investigations  in  England  showed  that  people  living  near 
London  Airport  did  not  use  more  sedatives  or  sleeping  pills  than  the 
national  average:  however,  more  than  expected  were  admitted  to 
psychiatric  hospitals.  It  is  very  hard  to  judge  whether  this  is  due  to 
noise  levels  or  to  the  fear  that  a  heavier-than-air  machine  is  about  to 
prove  the  Law  of  Gravity. 

So  there  is  my  very  confusing  list  of  health  effects  from  the  environ- 
ment. Apart  from  the  aggregation  of  people  and  industries,  and  the  new 
synthetic  chemicals,  I  wonder  if  in  fact  our  personal  environments  may 
not  have  improved  over  the  last  century.  I  wonder  how  many  nineteenth 
century  death  certificates  said  "phthisis"  when  in  fact  they  should 
have  said  "effects  of  air  pollution".  We  are  at  least  starting  to  measure 
pollution  and  its  effects  on  man,  and  to  do  something  about  it. 


DR.  W.N.  SLOAN 

Dr.  Sloan  graduated  from  the  Melbourne  University  in  1950,  and 
carried  on  his  residential  training  at  the  Gippsland  Base  Hospital  and 
Royal  Woman's  Hospital,  Melbourne.  Following  overseas  experience, 
he  entered  General  Practice. 

He  joined  the  Department  of  Health,  Victoria,  in  1964  and  has 
held  the  positions  of  Medical  Officer  and  District  Health  Officer;  he 
is  now  Assistant  Chief  Health  Officer. 

He  is  a  Lieut-Colonel  on  the  Reserve  of  Officers,  in  the  Royal 
Australian  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  was  formerly  Assistant  Director 
of  Army  Health. 
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World  Hunger 


Little  Food? 


or 


Too  Many  Peopl 


The  Environmental  Fund's  statement  on  "The  Real  Crisis 
Behind  the  'Food'  Crisis"  has  been  challenged  by  Bread  for 
the  World,  and  we  think  this  difference  of  opinion  is  impor- 
tant. 


Here  is  our  statement,  their  reply,  and  our  answer  to  it  ver- 
batim. These  were  requested  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
nationa! Resources,  Food  and  Energy  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  but  have  not  yet  been  published. 
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The  world  as  we  know  it  will  likely  be  ruined  before  the  year 
2,000  and  the  reason  for  this  will  be  its  inhabitants'  failure  to 
comprehend  two  facts.  These  facts  are: 

1.  World  food  production  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  galloping 
growth  of  population. 

2 .  '  'Family  planning ' '  cannot  and  will  not,  in  the  foreseeable  future , 
check  this  runaway  growth. 

The  momentum  toward  tragedy  is  at  this  moment  so  great  that 
there  is  probably  no  way  of  halting  it.  The  only  hopeful  possibil- 
ity is  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  coming  disaster. 

We  are  being  misled  by  those  who  say  there  is  a  serious  food 
shortage.  This  is  not  true;  world  food  production  this  decade  is 
the  greatest  in  history.  The  problem  is  too  many  people.  The  food 
shortage  is  simply  evidence  of  the  problem. 

//  makes  no  difference  whatever  how  much  food  the  world  produces, 
if  it  produces  people  faster. 

Some  nations  are  now  on  the  brink  of  famine  because  their 
populations  have  grown  beyond  the  carrying  capacity  of  their 
lands.  Population  growth  has  pushed  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America  onto  lands  which  are  only  marginally  suitable 
for  agriculture.  No  amount  of  scientific  wizardry  or  improved 
weather  will  change  this  situation. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  United  States  has  been  generous 
with  its  food  surpluses,  now  vanished.  We  have  given  at  least  80 
billion  dollars  worth  of  food  and  development  aid  since  World 
War  II.  The  result?  Today,  the  developing  world  is  less  able  to 
feed  itself  than  it  was  before  themassiveU.S.aid  program  began . 
A  generation  ago,  the  population  of  poor  countries  was  increas- 
ing by  16  million  a  year;  now  it  increases  by  67  million  each  year 
and  the  imbalance  grows. 

Furthermore,  our  past  generosity  has  encouraged  a  do-nothing 
policy  in  the  governments  of  some  developing  nations.  At  the 
1974  United  Nations  meetings  in  Bucharest  and  Rome,  spokes- 
men for  these  nations  asserted ,  incredibly,  that  they  had  no  popu- 
lation problem.  They  defended  these  twin  policy  statements: 

/ .  The  hungry  nations  have  the  right  to  produce  as  many  children  as 
they  please. 

2.  Others  have  the  responsibility  to  feed  them. 

We  believe  that  these  statements  are  irresponsible  and  inde- 
fensible. Any  nation  that  asserts  the  right  to  produce  more  babies 
must  also  assume  the  responsibility  for  taking  care  of  them. 

Some  speak  optimistically  of  progress  within  the  hungry  na- 
tions as  evidenced  by  the  modest  acceptance  of  family  planning 
programs  in  many  countries.  "Family  planning  will  succeed," 
they  tell  us.  But  how  is  this  possible?  Family  planning  advocates, 
to  gain  acceptance,  insist  that  parents  everywhere  may  have  as 
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'Figures  used  are  from  reports  by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  IFAO)  on  non-communist  countries. 

many  children  as  they  desire.  If  the  number  of  children  wanted 
had  always  been  two  (on  the  average)  we  would  not  now  have  a 
population  problem.  The  crisis  exists  because  parents  want  more 
than  two  children. 

In  Moslem  countries,  for  example,  the  desired  number  of 
progeny  per  couple  is  "as  many  as  God  will  send."  This  turns 
out,  on  the  average,  to  be  seven. 

The  country  which  has  spent  the  most  money  on  family  plan- 
ning over  the  longest  period  of  time  (India — 24  years)  has  ac- 
complished virtually  nothing.  Its  population  in  1951  grew  by  3.6 
million.  Now  it  grows  16.2  million  each  year.  Mexico  adopted 
family  planning  only  three  years  ago  and  the  birth  rate  there  has 
abruptly  risen. 

Yet  many  people  insist  that  it  is  our  moral  obligation  not  only 
to  continue  but  to  increase  our  aid,  totally  overlooking  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible,  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  w  orld's  grain  is  not  grown  in  the  United  States.  All  that  we 
can  sell  or  giv  e  away  amounts  to  only  69J  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  less  than  three  years'  population  increase,  alone,  would 
consume  this. 
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THE  STATEMENT  continued 


There  can  be  no  moral  obligation  to  do  the  impossible. 

No  one  really  likes  triage  —  the  selection  of  those  nations  most 
likely  to  survive  and  the  concentration  of  our  available  food  aid 
on  them.  The  question  can  only  arise  if  we  should  reach  the  point 
where  the  world  population  outruns  food  resources.  When  such 
a  situation  arises,  some  people  will  die  no  matter  what  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  inadequate  food  supply  will  be.  In  that  event,  some 
hard  decisions  will  have  to  be  made. 

At  some  point,  we  in  the  United  States  are  going  to  find  that  we 
cannot  provide  for  the  world  any  more  than  we  can  police  it. 


In  summary,  our  position  is  this:  The  soverign  right  of  each 
nation  to  control  its  own  reproduction  creates  the  reciprocal  re- 
sponsibility to  care  for  its  own  people.  The  U.S.  can  help  and  will 
—  to  the  limits  of  our  available  resources. 

The  belief  that  the  crisis  results  from  a  "shortage"  of  food 
leads  to  disaster.  Attempting  to  deal  with  this  by  producing  and 
distributing  more  food,  while  doing  nothing  about  population,  is 
incubating  disaster. 

We  must  not  permit  our  aid  to  underwrite  the  failure  of  some 
nations  to  take  care  of  their  own.  When  aid-dependent  nations 
understand  that  there  are  limits  to  our  food  resources,  there  is 
hope  that  they  will  tackle  their  population  problems  in  earnest. 

We  owe  it  to  posterity  —  and  ours  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  —  to  promote  policies  that  lead  to  solutions  instead  of 
catastrophe. 


BREAD  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  REPLY 


The  Environmental  fund's  statement.  "Trie  Real  Crisis  Be- 
hind the  'Food  Crisis.  "  fails  both  the  test  of  realism  and  the  test 
of  moral  responsibility. 

THE  TEST  OF  REALISM 

I  The  statement  perpetuates  the  myth  thai  the  real  problem 
behind  world  hunger  is  too  many  people.  Readers  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  unless  and  until  people  in  the  poor  countries  have 
smaller  families,  efforts  to  assist  in  their  development  are 
doomed  to  fail,  and  may  in  fad  be  counterproductive 

The  statement  is  correct  in  recogni/ingthc  seriousness  of  rapid 
population  growth  as  a  factor  contributing  to  hunger.  But  its 
preoccupation  with  this  factor  in  isolation  from  other  factors  en- 
courages us  to  get  al  the  problem  backwards. 

A  peasant  couple  in  India,  for  example,  has  no  social  security 
except  for  sons  who  survive  to  adulthood.  Because  adequate 
nourishment  and  basic  health  care  are  often  beyond  reach,  the 
chance  of  the  couple's  losing  several  children  through  death  is 
hit;h  I'ndei  these  conditions  a  couple  typically  makes  an  intelli- 
gent economic  decision  b)  choosing  to  has  e  many  children.  Only 
when  the  insecurities  of  hunger  and  poverty  are  subsequently 
reduced  do  parents  voluntarily  decide  to  have  small  families. 
Consequently  the  general  rule  is  that  hunger  spurs  population 
growth. 

China.  Taiwan,  South  Korea.  Sri  Lanka",  and  even  Kerala,  a 
poor  state  in  India.  ha\  e  sharply  lowered  their  population  growth 
rates.  Why?  Because  minimal  but  adequate  nutrition,  health 
care,  basic  education,  and  in  most  cases  jobs  are  available  to  all 
or  v  irtually  all  of  their  people.  I  n  this  context  parents  tend  to  hav  e 
fewer  children  Without  these  gains  parents  will  continue  to  have 
many  children,  no  matter  how  vigorously  birth  control  measures 
are  pushed,  precisely  because  it  is  not  in  their  best  interest  to  do 
otherwise  What  developing  country  has  substantially  lowered 
its  population  growth  rate  apart  from  social  and  economic  gains 
that  reach  the  poorest  half  of  its  population?  Not  a  single  one. 

2.  The  \uttenienl  implies  thai  the  world  is  producing  people 
faster  than  it  is  producing  food.  According  to  The  Environmental 
I  tind.  "It  makes  no  difference  whatever  how  much  food  the 
world  produces,  if  it  produces  people  faster."  As  the  graph  on 
the  next  page  indicates,  however,  for  the  past  twodecades  world 
food  production  has  exceeded  population  increases  on  a  per 
capita  basis  —  although  food  production  gains  have  occurred 
disproportionately  in  the  nch  nations.  Poor  countries  have 
lagged  behind  in  food  production  largely  because  t heir  farmers 
have  not  had  access  to  appropriate  technologies — including  suf- 
ficient fertilizer,  improved  seeds,  irrigation,  pesticides,  storage 
facilities  and  transportation — or  to  basic  services  such  as  credit 
on  fair  terms,  extension  services  and  health  care.  The  result: 
hunger  and  rapid  population  growth. 

3.  The  statement  misrepresents  the  position  of  developing 
countries  in  the  Ilia  Inn  est  and  Rome  conferences.  As  misrepre- 
sented, thai  position  is  indeed  "irresponsible  and  indefensible." 


FOOD  VS   PEOPLE  —  THE  WIDENING  GAP 
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Source:  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 

In  fact,  however,  representatives  of  those  countries  took  a 
sharply  different  position  They  said: 

A  The  hungry  nations  hav  e  a  right  to  reduce  their  population 
growth  rates  the  same  way  that  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
dustrialized  nations  have  reduced  theirs:  within  the  context  of 
social  and  economic  gains.  (Bucharest) 

B.  The  entire  community  of  nations  must  work  together  to 
overcome  hunger,  and  the  most  important  single  goal  is  to  enable 
small  farm  families  in  the  developing  countries  to  become  more 
food  productive  (Rome) 

A  fair  representation  of  the  views  of  the  dev  eloping  countries 
at  Bucharest  and  Rome  refutes,  rather  than  documents,  the  posi- 
tion of  The  Environmental  fund. 

4.  The  statement  implies  that  the  United  States  has  done  just 
about  everything  possible  to  assist  the  developing  countries,  and 
that  "to  increase  our  aid  .  .  .  is  impossible,  from  a  practical 
standpoint."  This  position  is  simply  not  true.  Our  development 
assistance  since  World  War  II  was  mainly  concentrated  (a)  in 
Western  Europe:  and  (b)  in  a  few  countries,  such  as  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  where  security  considerations  were  uppermost.  As- 
sistance has  often  served  to  meel  our  own  needs  rather  than  the 
needs  of  hungry  people.  Today  U.S.  development  aid  to  poor 
countries  is  0.24  percent  of  our  national  production  (GNP).  Thai 
places  us  13th  among  IS  donor  nations  Measured  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP.  U  .S.  assistance  is  not  even  one-tenth  as  much  as  it 
was  for  Europe  during  the  peak  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  United 
States  can  be  generous,  but  the  truth  is  that  we  have  not  yet 
committed  ourselves  to  a  serious  global  elTort  against  hunger, 
either  in  our  assistance  or  in  olher  policies  that  might  give  the 
rural  poor  access  to  needed  technology  and  other  resources. 

s  The  statement  is  unduly  pessimistic.  It  says  thai  "there  is 
probably  no  way  of  halting"  the  world's  "momentum  toward 
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(continued) 

tragedy."  Such  pessimism  invites  despair  and  moral  cynicism, 
and  becomes  self-fulfilling  because  it  tends  to  immobilize  people. 

THE  TEST  OF  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  test  of  moral  responsibility  does  not  pit  soft-headed  senti- 
ments against  hard  reality.  The  biblical  view  knows  no  such 
dichotomy.  A  misunderstanding  of  reality  and  an  immoral  posi- 
tion often  reinforce  each  other.  The  statement  by  The  Environ- 
mental Fund  reflects  this  weakness.  Consider  these  objections: 

1 .  The  statement  encourages  us  to  play  God  with  the  lives  of 
others.  This  is  an  especially  acute  temptation  when  we  are  de- 
fending positions  of  privilege  for  ourselves.  The  statement  im- 
plies that  we  should  hold  the  line  or  retrench  on  assistance,  and 
fails  to  suggest  any  other  initiative  toward  enabling  development 
to  occur  in  the  poor  countries.  "We  must  not  permit  our  aid  to 
underwrite  their  failure  to  control  population  growth,"  it  says. 
This  reflects  the  mindset  of  "triage"  and  "lifeboat  ethics."  It 
fails  to  reflect  the  fact  that  "the  earth  is  the  Lord's"  and  that  we 
are  stewards,  not  owners  of  his  earth,  accountable  for  the  way  in 
which  we  use  its  resources  either  to  enhance  or  to  diminish  the 
lives  of  others.  And  it  fails,  above  all,  to  reflect  the  extraordinary 
value  that  God,  our  Creator  and  Savior,  places  on  human  life. 

2.  The  statement  overlooks  our  own  complicity  in  the  hunger 
crisis.  If  the  earth's  carrying  capacity  is  limited,  who  is  consum- 
ing the  earth's  non-renewable  resources?  Who  are  the  waste- 
makers?  And  who  is  polluting  the  environment?  Not  primarily 
the  people  in  poor  countries,  but  we  in  the  rich  countries.  Or 
why,  for  example,  is  most  of  the  fish  caught  off  the  coast  of  Peru 
used  to  feed  livestock  in  rich  countries?  Clearly  economic  imbal- 
ances make  many  poor  countries  net  exporters  of  high  protein 
foods  to  the  rich  ones,  and  we  are  part  of  this  arrangement. 

Although  it  is  unfruitful  to  become  preoccupied  with  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is  to  blame  for  hunger,  the  fact  is  that  some  hunger 
and  poverty  today  is  a  legacy  of  practices  that  were  carried  out 
over  a  long  period  of  time  by  Western  nations,  such  as  the  carting 
off  of  raw  materials  from  overseas  colonies;  or  having  those  col- 


onies produce  crops  for  sale  abroad  rather  than  for  local 
nourishment;  or  the  bringing  of  Africans  to  this  country  as 
slaves.  Some  of  these  practices  are  still  in  effect. 

3.  The  statement  blames  the  vic  tims  (a  conventional  response 
of  the  privileged)  and  offers  the  rest  of  us  an  excuse  for  doing 
nothing.  It  encourages  throughout  a  we/they  mentality:  "We" 
the  generous  are  pitted  against  "them"  the  irresponsible.  Miss- 
ing is  any  sense  of  our  common  humanity  or  a  recognition  thai  we 
are  all  children  of  God,  albeit  living  under  strikingly  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

4.  The  statement  carries  an  unspoken  value  judgment  thai  our 
lives  are  more  important  than  millions  of  other  lives.  "The  prob- 
lem is  too  many  people,"  it  says.  Could  the  problem  instead ,  or  at 
least  also,  be  too  little  willingness  on  our  part  to  share  and  to 
create  more  just  conditions?  Instead  of  suggesting  that  we  make 
modest  adjustments  so  that  the  poor  have  access  to  means  that 
will  enable  them  to  work  their  way  out  of  hunger,  the  statement 
invites  a  siege  mentality  in  which  we  preserve  and  enhance  our 
own  inordinate  share  of  the  earth  and  let  others  starve. 

5.  The  statement  should  be  read  with  these  questions  in  mind: 
Does  it  turn  us  inward  or  does  it  help  us  to  reach  out  to  others?  Is 
it  life-affirming  or  life-denying?  Is  it  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  and  preservation  of  others  or  solely  with  the  protection  of 
ourselves  and  our  own  advantages?  These  questions  help  us  to 
assess  the  statement  and  they  lead  us  to  find  it  morally  unaccept- 
able. 

CONCLUSION 

The  statement  represents  a  position  that  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  by  the  churches  as  incompatible  with  Christian 
faith.  For  some  of  the  same  reasons  noted  above  the  statement  is 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  religious  and  ethical  tradition  of 
many  others,  as  well. 

July.  1976 
bread  for  the  world 

235  east  49th  street 
new  york  10017 


Our  Answer  to  BREAD  FOR  THE  WORLD 


Justin  Blackwelder,  President 
The  Environmental  Fund 

The  Environmental  Fund  did  indeed  write  and  circulate  a 
statement  entitled  "The  Real  Crisis  Behind  the  Food  Crisis." 
The  Fund  has  already  received  more  than  15,000  congratulatory 
messages,  hundreds  of  which  came  from  religious  leaders,  some 
of  whom  specifically  encouraged  the  Fund  to  spread  the  message 
to  Bread  for  the  World. 

I  appreciate  the  thought  and  fairness  that  BFTW  brought  to 
their  analysis  of  this  Statement,  and  in  the  best  tradition  of  civil- 
ity, seek  to  respond  to  their  challenge. 

Obviously,  we  share  the  concern  of  Bread  for  the  World  for  the 
hungry  of  this  planet.  Otherwise  we  would  not  have  published 
our  statement.  Ne  ertheless,  concern  by  itself  will  feed  no  one. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  shared  goal — the  elimination  of 
hunger — we  must  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is,  not  as  we  wish  it 
to  be.  Therefore,  analysis  is  crucial;  and  there  are  several  ele- 
ments of  BFTW's  reply  to  our  statement  which  need  further  con- 
sideration. 

THE  TEST  OF  REALISM 

"The  Statement  perpetuates  the  myth  that  the  real  problem  behind 
world  hunger  is  too  many  people." 

This  is  no  myth.  It  is  true. 

World  grain  production  has  not  again  equalled  the  1973-74 
yield.  Even  in  that  peak  year,  people  went  hungry.  Since  that 
year,  the  world's  population  has  increased  by  270  million  people. 
The  hunger  problem  cannot  be  attributed  merely  to  financial, 


transportational  or  storage  problems  or  to  the  faulty  distribution 
of  food.  It  cannot  even  be  explained  by  misuse  of  political  power. 
All  of  these  factors  are  real,  and  serious;  we  do  not  underestimate 
them.  But  any  permanent  improvement  is  impossible  unless 
population  increases  are  halted. 

"A  peasant  couple  in  India,  for  example,  has  no  social  security  ex- 
cept for  sons  who  survive  to  adulthood. ' ' 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  peasant  couple  in  India  regards  many 
children  as  social  security  and  that  they  probably  produce  more 
children  for  this  reason.  BFTW  ignores  the  fact  that  there  is  noth- 
ing the  United  States  can  do  to  alter  either  the  culture  or  the 
social  system  of  any  other  nation.  To  increase  nutrition  (a  good 
idea)  in  a  culture  which  values  many  sons  (and  accepts  many 
daughters  as  an  incidential  consequence)  has  the  inevitable  effect 
of  increasing  population  size  and,  consequently,  worsening  the 
problem. 

BFTW  contends  that  birth  rates  will  decline,  once  nations 
have  met  minimum  human  needs  such  as  food,  shelter,  employ- 
ment and  health  care.  They  give  no  evidence  to  support  this 
thesis,  and  available  evidence  from  other  sources  does  not  sup- 
port it. 

Dr.  Rose  Frisch,  of  Harvard's  Center  for  Population  Studies, 
has  recently  completed  work  on  the  relationship  between  fertility 
and  nutrition.  She  found  that  undernourished  women  are  less  fer- 
tile than  well-nourished  ones.  Thus,  improving  the  nutrition  of 
poor  women  increases  their  fertility.  Her  work  aptly  demon- 
strates that  simply  sending  food  assistance  to  hungry  nations,  or 
even  helping  them  grow  more  food,  isn't  enough .  It  simply  makes 
the  problem  worse.  From  a  humane  point  of  view,  the  important 
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thing  is  to  provide  adequate  nutrition  but  also  to  control  popula- 
tion growth .  To  do  one  without  the  other  certainly  does  not  meet 
the  tests  of  realism  or  moral  responsibility. 

"What  developing  country  hat  substantial!)  lowered  its  population 
growth  rate  apart  jrom  social  anil  economic  gains  that  reach  the 
poorest  half  of  Us  population.'  \ot  a  single  one  " 

This  is  simply  not  true. 

The  theory  that  economic  development  will  assure  that  birth 
rates  will  fall  to  manageable  levels  isjust  that:  a  theory.  The  facts 
we  presented  certainly  make  the  theory  an  unacceptable  basis  for 
planning  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

Costa  Rica,  for  example,  has  experienced  one  of  the  most 
rapid  declines  in  its  birth  rate,  from  47.5  in  1960  to  31.5  in  1974 
(and  this  decline  pre-dated  family  planning  programs).  Yet  Costa 
Rica  ranks  1 1th  in  GNP  per  capita  among  Latin  American  na- 
tions, I  Ith  in  educational  enrollment,  1 1th  in  infant  mortality  and 
18th  in  total  gross  national  product.  Its  per  capita  income  is  ap- 
proximately the  Latin  American  average. 

Six  Latin  American  nations  with  higherGNPper capita,  higher 
energy  use  per  capita  and  fewer  people  in  the  agricultural  labor 
force  have  higher  birth  rates  than  Costa  Rica.  They  are:  Surinam, 
Venezuela.  Panama,  Mexico.  Jamaica  and  Brazil. 

The  world's  birth  rate,  according  to  the  UN  Demographic 
Yearbooks,  has  declined  from  34  to  33  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  At  this  rate,  the  world's  population  might  stabilize  in  500 
years,  with  people  standing  on  each  other's  heads. 

I  quote  Coordinator-General  Ojeda  of  Mexico's  National 
Population  Council:  "Mexico  is  building  one  school-room  every 
50  minutes;  but  in  50  minutes  are  born  240  Mexican  children." 

While  many  assert  that  the  world  can  feed  40  billion  people  in 
the  future,  that  doesn't  make  it  true.  The  fact  is  that  we  can't  feed 
one-tenth  that  many  now. 

BFTW  mentions  China,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Sri  Lanka  and 
Kerala  (a  state  in  India)  as  having  sharply  lowered  their  birth 
rates  by  development  practices  and  better  health  care.  This  con- 
tention probably  is  false.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  to 
be  true.  Partly,  it  is  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  argument  and  it 
neatly  overlooks  the  fact  that  these  things  have  been  tried  else- 
where with  opposite  results. 

I  regret  that  BFTW  included  China  in  the  list,  as,  of  course, 
BFTW  does  not  know  what  China's  growth  rate  is  or  whether  or 
not  it  is  falling.  Even  the  Chinese  don't  know,  and  apparently  do 
not  wish  to  know.  If  they  did,  they  would  arrange  for  a  census, 
which  they  have  not  had  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"The  Statement  implies  that  the  world  is  producing  people  fa  ster  than 
it  is  producing  food. ' ' 

The  Statement  certainly  did  lead  to  that  conclusion. 

Food  resources  are  not  keeping  pace  with  population  growth. 
The  world  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  producing  food.  It  has 
never  produced  so  much  before.  The  world  can,  probably,  pro- 
duce more  food  than  it  is  producing  today.  But  the  world  popula- 
tion is  doubling  every  twenty-five  years  and  food  production 
cannot  match  that. 

World  grain  production  in  1974-75  decreased  40  million  metric 
tons  from  1,217  million  metric  tons  in  1973-74.  World  grain  pro- 
duction was  down  45  million  metric  tons  in  1975-76.  as  well. 
World  per  capita  consumption  of  grains  in  1973-74  was  as  high  as 
it's  ever  been.  3 1 1  kilograms.  Yet  in  1974-75.  world  consumption 
fell  to  274  kilograms,  as  low  as  1964.  Since  1973,  we  have  added 
270  million  more  people.  The  world  cannot  be  better  fed  on  less 
food  for  more  people.  That  is  not  an  opinion;  it  is  simply  a  fact. 

The  past  generation  has  witnessed  population  growth  out- 
stripping the  monumental  efforts  to  increase  food  production  and 
alleviate  poverty.  Between  1948  and  1952,  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world  were  exporting  cereal  grain  products.  Today  they  are  im- 
porting 55  million  metric  tons  of  cereal  grains.  An  FAO  study 
recently  concluded  that  these  import  needs  will  triple  in  the  next 
decade  and  by  1985  widespread  famine  will  occur — unless  popu- 
lation growth  rates  are  dramatically  reduced.  And  FAO  is  assum- 
ing "normal"  weather. 


BFTW's  attention  should  be  drawn  to  another  chart,  which 
shows  that  during  the  period  when  food  production  made  the 
most  progress,  the  world  was  enjoying  the  most  favorable  cli- 
mate for  agriculture  in  possibly  1 ,000  years. 
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Variations  in  mean  temperature  in  Iceland  during  the  past  1 100  years. 
(Figures  from  Bergthorssen,  Drawing  from  Reid  Bryson) 

From  the  diagram,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  mean  temperature 
called  "normal"  in  1970,  which  lasted  from  about  1931  to  about 
I960,  was,  in  fact,  the  warmest  weather  that  has  occured  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area  in  centuries. 

Temporarily,  at  least,  this  phenomenon  has  ended.  Clim- 
atologists  estimate  that  the  chance  of  returning  to  "normal"  in 
the  next  few  decades  is  very  slim. 

"Poor  countries  have  lagged  behind  in  food  production  largely  he- 
cause  their  farmers  hove  not  had  access  to  appropriate  technologies 
including  sufficient  fertilizer,  improved  seeds,  irrigation,  pest- 
icides, storage  facilities  and  transportation  .  .  ." 

The  export  to  the  poor  world  of  US  agricultural  technology 
involves  a  conversion  from  labor-intensive  agriculture  to  a  sys- 
tem which  requires  capital  and  energy.  To  substitute  capital  for 
labor  in  a  system  that  has  an  abundance  of  labor  and  no  capital 
makes  no  sense  whatever,  and  may  even  be  a  recipe  for  revolu- 
tion. But  to  build  an  agricultural  system  on  an  energy-intensive 
basis  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  running  out  of  energy  resources 
is  an  even  greater  error;  it  is  a  recipe  for  ultimate  disaster. 

To  understand  this  more  fully,  let's  examine  the  process  of 
desertification.  Erik  Eckholm's  recent  book  Losing  Ground 
graphically  describes  the  environmental  tragedy  caused  by  rapid 
population  growth  in  the  poor  world: 

"While  the  Southward  movement  of  the  Sahara  has  been 
generating  headlines  in  the  early  seventies,  the  desert  is  also 
creeping  Northward  toward  the  Mediterranean.  The  population 
of  arid  North  Africa  has  multiplied  sixfold  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  destruction  of  vegetation  in  Morocco, 
Tunisia  and  Libya  has  accelerated  in  this  period,  particularly 
about  1930.  when  the  population  of  these  countries  began  to 
climb  steeply.  Intense  overgrazing,  the  extension  of  unsustaina- 
ble grain  farming,  and  firewood  gathering  have  all  contributed  to 
a  deterioration  of  the  agricultural  environment .  The  result ,  calcu- 
lates H.  N.  Le  Houerou  of  the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Associ- 
ation, is  the  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  hectares  of 
land  to  the  desert  each  year.  With  increasingly  eroded  lands  in 
the  Atlas  Mountains  to  the  North,  and  an  encroaching  desert  to 
the  South,  food  production  has  stagnated  in  many  areas  of  North 
Africa.  This  one-time  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  chronic, 
major,  food-importing  region  now." 

And  in  the  hungriest  area  of  the  world,  the  Sahel:  "Disasters  in 
the  desert  are  nothing  new:  droughts  and  crop  failures  have  al- 
ways plagued  arid  lands,  as  Joseph  recognized  when  he  advised 
the  Pharaoh  to  set  aside  grain  reserves  in  ancient  Egypt.  But  both 
the  scale  of  suffering  when  the  rains  fail,  and  the  scale  of  destruc- 
tive human  pressures  on  delicate  arid  zone  ecosystems  are  reach- 
ing unprecedented  proportions  in  the  Sahel  and  many  other  des- 
ert regions.  Populations  are.  in  effect,  outgrowing  the  biological 
systems  that  sustain  their  lifestyles,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  their  ways  will  change  in  time,  or  their  life-support  sys- 
tems disintegrate  irretrievably." 
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In  the  Sudan,  often  referred  to  as  the  future  'granary'  of  the 
Arab  world,  population  pressure  is  resulting  in  "the  gradual  shift- 
ing of  vegetational  zones  toward  the  south,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  loss  of  forest  and  widening  of  the  desert.  Desert 
creeps  into  steppe,  and  while  steppe  loses  ground  to  the  desert  it 
creeps  into  the  neighboring  savannah,  which  in  turn  creeps  into 
the  forest." 

And,  in  summary,  Eckholm  writes,  "The  littered  ruins  and 
barren  landscapes  left  by  dozens  of  former  civilizations  remind 
us  that  humans  have  been  undercutting  their  own  welfare  for 
thousands  of  years.  What  is  new  today  is  the  awesome  scale  and 
dizzying  speed  with  which  environmental  destruction  is  occur- 
ring in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  basic  arithmetic  of  world 
population  growth  reveals  that  the  relationship  between  human 
beings  and  the  environment  is  now  entering  an  historically 
unique  age  of  widespread  danger.  Whatever  the  root  causes  of 
suicidal  land  treatment  and  rapid  population  growth — and  the 
causes  of  both  are  numerous  and  complex — in  nearly  every  in- 
stance the  rise  in  human  numbers  is  the  immediate  catalyst  of 
deteriorating  food  production  systems.''  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

"The  number  of  humans  reached  one  billion  about  1830,  two 
or  three  million  years  after  our  emergence  as  a  distinct  species. 
The  second  billion  was  added  in  one  hundred  years,  and  the  third 
billion  in  thirty  years.  One  day  in  late  1975,  just  fifteen  years 
later,  world  population  reached  four  billion.  At  the  present  rate 
of  growth,  the  fifth  billion  will  come  in  thirteen  years  and  the 
sixth  billion  in  ten  years  after  that." 

To  describe  this  situation  as  a  problem  of  food  production  is  to 
turn  reality  on  its  head.  Yet  the  technological  optimists  (rarely 
the  technologists  themselves)  offer  us  these  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem: irrigation,  dams,  wells,  pesticides,  fertilizer,  and  improved 
seeds.  Let  us  take  a  hard  look: 

Irrigation — To  expand  food  production,  Pakistan  built  irrigation 
systems  throughout  the  Punjab.  As  a  result,  the  water  table  dras- 
tically rose:  evaporation  dramatically  increased,  and  the  salinity 
of  the  water  jumped  by  1000%  in  a  generation.  By  1960,  two  mil- 
lion hectares  of  fertile  land  had  been  lost,  as  a  thin  layer  of  salt 
covered  the  Punjab  fields. 

!t  is  no  consolation  to  learn  that  about  1200  years  ago,  the  cra- 
dle of  civilization — Mesopotamia — was  once  the  most  fertile 
area  of  the  world.  It  was  reduced  to  a  few  dusty  villages  by 
exactly  the  same  process.  The  Pakistanis  have  a  major  handicap: 
75  million  people,  and  a  doubling  time  of  25  years. 

Dams — Dams  are  another  panacea.  Eckholm  describes  the  blind 
rush  to  "develop"  the  poor  world  this  way: 

"Engineers  build  one  dam  after  another,  paying  only  modest 
heed  to  the  farming  practices  and  deforestation  upstream  that 
will,  by  influencing  the  river  silt  loads,  determine  the  dam's  life- 
span. Agricultural  economists  project  regional  food  production 
far  into  the  future  using  elaborate,  computerized  models,  but 
without  taking  into  account  the  deteriorating  soil  quality  or  the 
mounting  frequency  of  floods  that  will  undercut  it.  Water  re- 
source specialists  sink  wells  on  the  desert  fringes  with  no  ar- 
rangement to  control  nearby  herd  sizes,  thus  ensuring  overgraz- 
ing and  new  tracts  of  desert.  Foresters  who  must  plant  and  pro- 
tect trees  among  the  livestock  and  firewood  gatherers  of  the  rural 
peasantry  receive  excellent  training  in  botony  and  silviculture, 
but  none  in  rural  sociology;  their  saplings  are  destroyed  by  cattle, 
goats,  and  firewood  seekers  within  weeks  after  planting." 
Wells — The  New  York  Times  last  year  printed  the  following  arti- 
cle: 

"Well-meaning  aid  projects  over  the  last  decade  or  so  have 
resulted  in  an  overpopulation  of  men  and  livestock  that  makes 
the  current  reduced  ability  of  the  land  to  support  them  far  more 
disastrous  in  terms  of  lives  than  it  might  have  been  before.  In  the 
Sahel,  the  good  years  began  shortly  after  1961.  There  were  six 
years  of  unusually  high  rainfall,  which  improved  the  thin  and 
scraggly  desert  pasture.  Then  came  the  aid  projects — US  AID 
built  more  than  1 ,400  wells  where  more  people  seemed  to  need 
them  most,  which  meant  where  there  were  most  people  and  most 
cattle.  In  a  desert  society,  which  exists  in  a  subtle  ecological  bal- 
ance, one  of  the  key  restraints  upon  the  size  of  the  herds  has  been 
the  amount  of  water  the  tribe  can  haul  up  for  its  cattle  by  hand. 


The  new  power  wells  were  soon  surrounded  by  too  many  cattle 
for  the  available  pasture.  And  with  the  vaccination  programs, 
fewer  cattle  died  prematurely.  The  human  population  explosion, 
fueled  by  the  beginnings  of  health  care,  needed  the  extra  cattle 
and  the  frail  ecology  of  the  Sahel  began  to  crumble.  Even  in  1968, 
a  relatively  mild  drought  led  to  the  desertification  of  vast  areas, 
as  the  herdsmen  cut  down  trees  so  their  cattle  could  eat  the 
foliage,  as  the  hungry  and  numerous  goats  ate  the  very  roots  in 
the  ground.  1969  was  an  almost  normal  year  for  rains,  and  the 
crisis  was  avoided,  but  the  diminished  rains  of  1970,  '71,  and  '72 
condemned  the  bulk  of  the  Sahel  herds  to  death  in  1973,  and 
brought  the  Sahara  into  thousands  of  square  miles  of  hitherto 
fertile  land.  The  sheer  scale  of  the  human  population  increase 
terrifies  local  aid  officials.  Achim  Kratz,  the  director  of  the 
European  Development  Fund  mission  in  Niger,  last  year  pro- 
duced an  authoritative  report  that  concluded  that  even  with  good 
rains  for  the  next  ten  years,  the  food-population  ratio  will  be 
worse  in  1982  than  in  disastrous  1973." 

Pesticides — Eckholm  writes,  "Pesticide  and  fertilizer  runoff  has 
already  reduced  fish  production  in  farm  ponds  in  the  Philippines, 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia;  this  problem  will  certainly  intensify 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  as  governments  strive 
to  boost  agricultural  yields." 

Fertilizers — A  number  of  Sahelian  governments  put  forward 
their  fertilizer  needs  to  feed  their  current  populations  in  1975.  An 
American  soil  expert  noted  that  the  estimate  "would  have 
poisoned  every  river  and  every  acre  of  the  Sahel  for  a  decade." 

Improved  seeds — "Miracle  seeds"  are  highly  dependent  on 
enough  water,  pesticides  and  fertilizer.  And  there  is  not  enough. 

The  transfer  of  technology  is  no  answer  to  overpopulation.  As 
Dr.  D.  J.  Greenland  points  out  in  Science,  "For  the  great  major- 
ity of  farmers  in  the  less  developed  parts  of  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics,  who  farm  poor  soils  unsuited  to  intensive  mechanized 
agriculture,  transfer  of  technology  is  not  possible.  Farms  of  less 
than  two  hectares  on  poor,  highly  erodible  soils,  cover  a  large 
proportion  of  the  humid  tropics.  They  cannot  be  cultivated  by 
standard  mechanized  techniques  without  consolidation  into 
larger  holdings,  and  they  cannot  produce  enough  financial  return 
to  give  a  profit  that  justifies  investment  on  farm  inputs  such  as 
pesticides  and  fertilizers." 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  farmers  in  the  third  world  have 
dramatically  increased  production.  Since  the  1948-52  period, 
when  they  were  grain  exporters,  they  have  increased  yields  in 
Asia  by  350%,  in  Africa  by  250%,  and  in  Latin  America  by  250%. 
The  very  fact  that  these  nations  are  still  hungry  after  increasing 
grain  production  should  clearly  illustrate  that  population  growth 
in  the  past  several  decades  has  outstripped  the  heroic  efforts  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  of  the  world. 

For  the  United  States  to  compound  these  difficulties  by 
"transferring"  a  petroleum-based  technology  borders  on  the 
criminal.  It  certainly  fails  both  the  tests  of  realism  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility. 

"The  Statement  misrepresents  the  position  of  developing  countries  at 
the  Bucharest  and  Rome  Conferences." 

Not  only  did  the  delegates  from  many  countries,  assembled  at 
Bucharest,  say  that  it  is  their  right  to  have  as  many  children  as 
they  wish,  while  it  is  the  responsibility  of  others  to  feed  them,  but 
they  also  repeated  this  at  Rome,  Lima,  Mexico  City  and  at  the 
UN.  BFTW  confirms  this:  "The  hungry  nations  have  a  right  to 
reduce  their  population  growth  rate  the  same  way  the  United  States 
and  other  industrialized  nations  have  reduced  theirs:  within  a  context 
of  social  and  economic  gains. " 

This  means  that  they  have  the  right  to  do  so  if  they  wish,  but 
they  recognize  no  duty  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  being 
done,  and  many  countries  are  producing  millions  of  additional 
people  whom  they  cannot  feed. 

But,  according  to  BFTW,  "The  entire  community  of  nations 
must  work  together  to  overcome  hunger."  In  other  words,  it  is  defi- 
nitely not  the  responsibility  of  those  who  produce  excess  num- 
bers of  people  to  feed  them;  it  is  everybody's  responsibility. 

To  maintain  these  two  assertions  is,  as  we  said,  irresponsible 
and  indefensible. 
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It  took  Western  civilization  about  150  years  to  bring  down  the 
birth  rates.  Where  in  the  third  world  is  there  that  much  time?  The 
sad  reality  is  that  today  in  most  areas  of  the  world,  birth  rates  are 
not  coming  down. 

Delegates  from  Brazil  came  to  the  Bucharest  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  higher  birth  rates  and  growth  rates.  So 
did  the  delegates  from  Argentina.  So  did  the  delegates  from  the 
Moslem  countries.  Argentine  and  Chinese  delegates  said  that 
population  control  is  unnecessary,  and  that  a  socialist  revolution 
would  solve  the  problem. 

A  study  done  for  FAO  in  late  1975  of  the  Sahel  region,  Brazil, 
Haiti,  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh,  underlined  the  fact  that 
although  billions  of  dollars  in  food  assistance  had  been  sent  to 
these  hungriest  of  nations,  all  of  them  resisted  implementing  a 
sound  population  program.  Those  of  the  Sahel  emphatically  op- 
posed any  population  control. 

Reid  Bryson  has  stated  the  problem  clearly:  "With  finite  re- 
sources, an  exponentially  increasing  population  means  an  expo- 
nentially decreasing  amount  of  resources  per  person.  It  is  not 
logically  possible  to  reconcile  this  mathematical  fact  with  the 
current  wave  of  world-wide  'rising  expectations'  and  clamor  for 
a  'new  economic  order'  which  will  bring  affluence  to  all.  Put  in  a 
different  way,  this  can  be  extended  to  the  statement  that  there  are 
no  'have-not'  nations — only  overpopulated  nations.  We  often 
think  of  India  as  a  poor  nation,  but  if  the  resources  of  India  were 
divided  among  100  million  instead  of  600  million  people,  would 
not  Indians  be  six  times  as  affluent  on  the  average''  As  the  world 
population  grows  exponentially,  will  we  rapidly  become  a 
'have-not'  world1" 

"The  Statement  implies  that  the  I  ntted  Slates  has  done  just  about 
everything  possible  to  assist  the  developing  countries,  and  that  to  in- 
crease our  aid  .  .  .  is  impossible  from  a  practical  standpoint. ' ' 

BFTW  seems  to  have  taken  our  statement  out  of  context.  We 
were  talking  about  food  assistance.  Since  all  that  we  can  sell  or 
give  away  amounts  to  only  (S7t  of  the  world's  total  grain  produc- 
tion, and  less  than  three  years'  population  increase  alone  will 
consume  this,  our  food  assistance  is  limited,  and  any  substantial 
increase  is  impossible. 

We  support  additional  assistance,  where  it  will  help,  but  all  the 
assistance  in  the  world  will  make  no  difference  if  population  out- 
strips available  resources. 

Almost  five  years  ago.  a  noted  supporter  of  assistance  warned 
us,".  .  .  Essentially,  the  question  is  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
recognize  the  limits  of  our  own  capacity — the  moral  and  political 
as  well  as  the  technical  and  economic  limits — and  allow  nature  to 
take  what  may  well  be  an  uncongenial  course  in  many  countries 
of  the  third  world.  The  question,  to  put  it  another  way,  is  whether 
we  simply  recognize  that  there  are  some  things  we  simply  cannot 
do — such  as  restructuring  another  country  through  our  own 
efforts — and  other  things  we  cannot  permanently  prevent— such 
as  social  revolution,  where  and  when  its  time  has  come." 

Senator  Frank  Church,  A  Liberal  Takes  His 
Leave  of  Foreign  Aid.  Congressional  Record. 
Oct.  29.  1971,  p.  S  17185 

In  recognizing  the  limits  to  what  we  can  do,  we  also  need  to 
recognize  the  reciprocal  responsibilities  of  others  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Nowhere  in  Bread  for  the  World's  statement  was  any  such 
challenge  issued.  In  fact,  these  other  countries  were  excused 
from  any  responsibility  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  former 
colonies.  This  approach  is  the  most  subtle  kind  of  paternalism, 
implying  that  no  one  in  the  third  world  is  capable  of  handling  his 
own  affairs  and  that  we  must  take  care  of  him. 

THE  TEST  OF  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

"The  Statement  is  unduly  pessimistic  .  .  .  it  tends  to  immobilize 
people. 

The  Statement  is  true:  therefore,  by  definition,  it  cannot  be 
pessimistic.  People  who  are  prepared  for  what  is  going  to  happen 
will  fare  better,  even  if  it  doesn't  happen.  Those  who  refused  to 
face  reality  may  be  dead. 


"The  Statement  encourages  us  to  play  God  with  the  lives  of  others.  " 

It  encourages  no  one  to  do  any  such  thing,  just  as  it  did  not 
recommend  a  "triage"  solution.  But  while  the  United  States 
does  not  practice  triage,  and  probably  never  will,  it  certainly 
plays  God.  It  has  no  other  choice.  We  have  a  limited  supply  of 
something  which  others  want,  but  not  enough  for  all.  We  can 
throw  it  away,  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  bribe  a  friendly  dic- 
tator, or  feed  a  few  of  the  hungry.  Whatever  our  choice  is.  we  ore 
playing  God  today,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  not  playing  God 
wisely. 

Mankind  does  have  a  responsibility  to  use  the  world's  re- 
sources wisely.  But  the  poor  and  the  rich  nations  both  have  a 
strong  responsibility,  indeed  a  duty  to  limit  population  growth  so 
that  catastrophe  doesn't  occur.  Limitless  population  growth 
cannot  be  sustained  on  a  planet  with  limited  resources. 

BFTW  attacks  a  "mindset"  of  triage  and  "lifeboat  ethics" 
neither  of  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Fund's  statement.  The 
exact  words  were,  "Nobody  really  likes  triage — the  selection  of 
those  nations  most  likely  to  survive  and  the  concentration  of  our 
available  food  on  them.  The  question  can  only  arise  if  we  should 
reach  a  point  where  the  world  population  outruns  the  food  re- 
sources When  such  a  situation  arises,  some  people  will  die  no 
matter  what  the  disposition  of  the  inadequate  food  supply  will 
be.  In  that  event,  some  hard  decisions  will  have  to  be  made." 

The  phrase  "lifeboat  ethics"  never  appeared  in  the  state- 
ment— or  indeed  any  statement  The  Enviromental  Fund  has  ever 
published. 

It  appears  that  BFTW  has  used  this  "mindset"  argument 
speciously  to  attack  a  statement  which  contained  no  mention  of 
one  concept  and  only  a  passing  reference  (but  not  an  endorse- 
ment) of  the  other. 

"The  Statement  fails  to  reflect  that 'the  Earth  is  the  Lord's' .  .  .and 
that  we  are  stewards." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dispute  religious  or  theological  argu- 
ments, but  to  tell  the  truth. 

However,  if  we  are  stewards  (and  we  certainly  should  be)  we 
are  not  very  good  ones.  We  have  destroyed  half  of  the  farmland 
on  the  mainland  US  already,  and  we  are  exhausting  the  other 
half.  If,  in  our  greed  for  foreign  exchange,  we  seriously  attempt 
to  make  up  the  food  shortages  elsewhere  in  the  world,  within  a 
decade  or  two  we  will  not  even  be  able  to  feed  ourselves  and 
provide  for  our  children.  It  is  presently  profitable  to  do  so,  but  we 
are  stealing  from  our  children's  bank  account.  Is  this  good  stew- 
ardship? 

"The  Statement  fails,  above  all,  to  reflect  the  extraordinary  value 
that  God.  our  Creator  and  Savior,  places  on  human  life." 

It  is  precisely  because  we  value  human  life  that  the  statement 
was  written;  in  an  overpopulated  world,  all  of  our  lives  become 
increasingly  less  human. 

BFTW  also  said  that  the  Statement  "fails  to  suggest  any  other  in- 
itiative toward  enabling  development  to  occur  in  the  poor  countries. ' ' 

We  suggested,  in  the  strongest  language  we  knew,  that  they 
stabilize  their  numbers.  Only  with  population  stabilization  can 
development  efforts  succeed. 

"The  Statement  overlooks  our  own  complicity  in  the  hunger  crisis." 

BFTW  then  asks,  "Who  is  consuming  the  earth's  non-renewable 
resources?  Who  are  the  waste-makers?  And  who  is  polluting  the  envi- 
ronment?" 

The  correct  answer  is:  everybody. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  United  States  is  a  wasteful  country 
as  well  as  a  productive  one.  We  should  reduce  our  waste,  for 
many  reasons,  but  it  won't  solve  the  population  problem. 

We  could  stop  fertilizing  our  lawns,  our  golf  courses,  our 
cemeteries,  stop  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  altogether.  But 
that  would  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  Club  of  Rome  noted  in  Mankind  at  the  Turning  Point  that 
even  with  an  impossible  redistribution  of  resources  to  South 
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Asia,  resulting  in  the  cultivation  of  all  potentially  arable  land, 
growing  miracle  strains  of  grain,  the  area,  by  2025  would  still 
require  the  importation  of  200%  of  the  total  US  annual  cereal 
crop  just  to  maintain  today's  nutritionally  inadequate  diet.  And 
this  assumes  declining  fertility.  The  redistribution  of  resources, 
no  matter  how  massive,  will  not  and  cannot  solve  the  population 
problem. 

Can  it  be  anything  but  self-evident  that  the  redistribution  of  the 
world's  resources  will  accomplish  absolutely  nothing  until  the 
difficult  ethical,  political,  social  and  economic  decisions  are 
made  by  each  and  every  national  government  to  bring  population 
demands  in  equilibrium  with  the  scarce  resources  of  this  planet? 

As  for  pollution ,  only  the  developed  nations  are  doing  anything 
at  all  about  environmental  deterioration  at  the  present  time  .  .  . 
perhaps  they're  the  only  ones  who  can  afford  to,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  ecological  degradation  is  worldwide. 

"Why,  for  instance,  is  most  of  the  fish  caught  off  the  coast  of  Peru 
used  to  feed  livestock  in  the  rich  countries?" 

The  fish  caught  off  the  coast  of  Peru  are  a  tiny  anchovy,  which 
neither  the  Peruvians,  nor  anyone  else,  will  eat.  If  it  were  not  sold 
for  chicken  feed,  the  Peruvians  would  not  catch  it.  In  that  case, 
they  would  not  have  the  money  to  buy  the  food  which  they  are 
presently  importing. 

The  West  has  a  broader  guilt  in  the  hunger  crisis  than  colo- 
nialism; we  brought  death  control,  before  the  necessity  of  birth 
control  was  understood  and  accepted. 

"The  statement  blames  the  victims  (a  conventional  response  of  the 
privileged)  and  offers  the  rest  of  us  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing. " 

On  the  contrary,  only  optimism  "offers  us  an  excuse  for  doing 
nothing."  We  must  try  to  cut  the  birth  rate,  before  Nature  raises 
the  death  rate. 

"The  Statement  carries  an  unspoken  value  judgment  that  our  lives 
are  more  important  than  millions  of  other  lives." 

The  statement  uses  the  phrase  "posterity — ours  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,"  listing  our  children  first,  because  that  is  where 
we  perceive  out  primary  responsibility  to  lie.  Other  nations  seem 
to  think  so,  too. 


Tunisia,  in  I960,  withdrew  the  tax  benefit  from  families  with 
more  than  four  children.  Singapore,  Sri  Lanka  and  Hong  Kong 
legislated  economic  and  social  disincentives  for  families  with 
more  than  two  children.  These  small  nations  have  made  the  dif- 
ficult decisions  which  BFTW  would  have  us  believe  do  not,  in 
fact,  have  to  be  made. 

The  world  has  made  heroic  efforts  to  increase  food  production 
in  the  past  generation.  In  the  poor  nations,  food  production  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years  has  increased  between  200  and  300  per 
cent,  more  than  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  tragedy  of 
our  times  is  that  unprecedented  population  growth  threatens  to 
undo  all  our  best  efforts.  We  saw  this  in  1974  when  millions  of 
people  starved  to  death  in  South  Asia,  the  Sahel,  Brazil,  Haiti 
and  elsewhere. 

We  ignore  the  ominous  growth  in  population  only  at  our  peril. 
The  facts  are  unpleasant.  They  do  not  call  for  normal,  easy,  or 
common  solutions.  They  call  for  unprecedented  action.  We  will 
gladly  join  with  BFTW  in  that  effort.  But  only  if  it  is  understood 
that  this  fragile  earth,  regardless  of  our  best  efforts,  cannot  sup- 
port a  limitless  population.  In  fact,  it  is  having  a  desperately  dif- 
ficult time  supporting  its  present  population. 

Nature  is  sending  us  danger  signals  every  day.  We  ignore  them 
at  our  peril,  too  .  .  .  just  as  did  Mesopotamia,  the  Indus  and 
Mayan  empires,  the  Americans  of  the  Dust  Bowl  era,  and  the 
Africans  scratching  out  a  living  from  the  leached-out  sands  of  the 
barren  hills  of  the  Sahel. 

'  'The  Statement  should  be  read  with  these  questions  in  mind:  Does  it 
appeal  to  the  best  or  the  worst  in  us?  Does  it  turn  us  inward  or  does  it 
help  us  to  reach  out  to  others?  Is  it  life-affirming  or  life-denying? 
.  .  .  these  questions  lead  us  to  find  it  morally  unacceptable." 

The  Statement  was  not  written  to  be  "acceptable." 
It  was  written  because  it  is  true  and  because  it  is  important. 
It  was  intended  to  appeal  to  people  who  agree  with  Patrick 
Henry: 


"For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it 
may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole 
truth — to  know  the  worst  and  to  provide  for 
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Paper  presented  to   the  Fifth   Annual  A.A.I.    Academy   (   New  Orleans, 
July   29  -   August   1 ,    1976  ) 

LATIN  AMERICAN  REPORT 

INTRODUCTION  : 

It  is  my  privilege  to  speak     to  you,   dear  friends  of  the  Alternative 
to  Abortion  Organization  as  a  representative  of  the  Latin  American 
people.     Of  course   I  must  apologize,   since   I  am  not  a  "Latino"  my- 
self,  but   I   sincerely  believe  that  the  12  years  that   I  have  lived 
in  Colombia,   plus  my   trips  all  over  the  continent  as  a  specialist 
in   the  family   give  me  certain   credit.      The   fact   that   I   am  a 
Canadian  helps  to  give  me  special  insights  regarding  the  topic  of 
this  conference. 

First  of  all,   let  me  make  three  preliminary  remarks  : 

1.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  talk  about  Latin  America.  It 
is  too  big,    too  complex. 

2.  I  do  not  have  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  twenty  countries 
of  Latin  America.     My  personal  experience  is  mainly  limited  to 
Colombia  and  this  explains   the  content  of  my  speech. 

3.  It   is   impossible  to  cover  everything  in   a  short  speech;     you  have 
to  limit  yourself  to  a  specific  topic. 

I   intend  to  outline  for  you   the  situation   of  contraception  and 
abortion  in  Latin  America  by  covering  four  points  ; 
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I   -  Data  pertaining  to  contraception  and  abortion  in  Latin 
America . 

II  -  How  antinatalist  campaigns  have  been  and  are  being 
implemented  in  Latin  America. 
Ill   -  The  point  of  view  of  several  Latin  America  citizens. 
IV  -  What  many  Latin  Americans  expect  from  North  America. 

DATA  ON   CONTRACEPTION   AND  ABORTION   IN  LATIN   AMERICA  : 

We  are  living  in  a  changing  world.     Everyone  agrees  witn  this 
statement,    I   am  sure.     Changes  are  evident  in  every  aspect  of 
the  life  of  groups  and  individuals  in  politics,   economics  and 
social  and  cultural  activities.     As  far  as  human  population  is 
concerned,   changes  are  seen  in  demographic  statistics,  life 
styles,    the   family  unit,    sexual   behavior,    psychological  ap- 
proach and  ethics. 

Attitudes  towards  human  love  and  life  are  shifting,  with 
changes  taking  place  at  both  macro  and  micro  levels.  New 
international  and  national  population  policies  have  been  born 
in  the  last  twelve  years.     The  family  unit  is   faced  with  a 
tremendous  challenge;     a  sexual  revolution  is  taking  place. 

In  this  context  family  planning  is  a  reality   in  Latin  America 
as  is  the  case  everywhere  all  over  the  world.  Politicians, 
doctors  and  educators  are  working  in  almost  every  country. 
But  the  continent  is  poor  and  many  families  live  in  mountainous 
areas,   so  not  everyone  is  reached  by  the  people  involved  in 
population  activities.     Health  specialists  influence  couples 
sexual  behaviour  more  and  more,   as     they  gradually  assume  the 
place   formerly   held  by   religious  leaders. 
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New  types  of  social  attitudes  are  appearing   :  artificial 
contraception  sterilization,   abortion.     Those  factors  have 
always  existed,   but  now  they  are  much  more  popular  for  two 
main  reasons-.the  population  explosion  and  the  activities  of 
population  experts  from  the  developed  world  in  Latin  America. 
The  law  forbids  sterilization  and  abortion  but  it  is  not 
strictly  enforced.     Politicians  and  lawyers  are  pressed  to 
obtain  legalized  abortion.     So  far  only  El  Salvador  has 
introduced  some  liberalization  elements,   but  in  many  countries 
efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  a  legal  change.     Changes  are 
alto  being  seen  from  cultural  and  ethical  stand  points.  Latin 
American  professionals  who  study  in  North  America  and  Europe 
come  back  with  new  ethics.     Most  of  them  have  been  trained 
and  paid  by  neo-malthusian  experts  and  institutions,   and  they 
practice  their  profession  with  a  new  philosophy  once  they  return. 
They  leave  Latin  America  with  a  weak  Christian  philosophy  and 
they  cannot  ward  off  the  materialistc  pressures  of  North 
America  and  Europe. 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  happened  in  Colombia  between  1965 
and  1975  in  connection  with  family  life  and  activities  related 
to  sexual  behaviour.     In  short,   Colombia  has  been  submitted 
to  an  intensive  malthusian  campaign,   promoting  family  planning 
with  contraception,   sterilization  and  abortion.     How  did  that 
all  happen  ? 

ANTINATALIST  CAMPAIGNS   IN   COLOMBIA  : 

1  .     A  link  exists  between  United  States  population  policy  and 

the  population  policy   implemented  by  the  Colombian  Government. 
Antinatalist  campaigns  in  Colombia  did  not  originate  in  the 
Colombian  Congress  but  in  the  United  States  Congress,  on 
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July  22  1965   ,   to  be  exact   .   On  that  day   ,   Bill  1976  determined, 
that  public  funds  would  be  destined  to  family  plannning  programs, 
both  u/ithin  the     United  States  and  abroad   ,   through  the  Assistan- 
ce  International  Development  Agency   .   Those  Colombians     who  share 
the  same  capitalistic  ideology  agreed  with  that  decision  ;  for 
instance  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo   ,   former  Colombian  president   ,  sta 
ted  before  the  U.S  Congress   ,  on  July     2nd  ,   that  the  first  step 
should  be  the  establishment  of  demographic  centers  in  Colombian 
universities  . 

In  Colombia  two  specialized  malthusian  population  organizations 
have  been  particularly  active   :   the  Population  Council   ,   whose  Pre- 
sident  ,   as  you  know   ,   is  David  Rockfeller   ,   and  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation   ,   whose  Colombian  branch  is  called 
"  ProFamilia   M    .The   current   IPPF  president  is  Fernando   Tamayc  , 
a  Colombian  . 

It  is  easy  to  prove   that     the  experts  of  USAID  Population  Council  , 
and  other  groups  have  gradually  had  real  influence  on  Colombian's 
population  policies   .   The  Ministers  of  Health  and  Education  have 
been  advised  by  population  experts  from  Population  Council   ,  while 
money  has  been  provided     to  teach  the  contraceptive  and  abortive 
approach  to  the  physicians   ,   sociologists   ,   nurses   ,   social  assis- 
tants    and  priests     who  are  trained  in  the  Unites  States   .  Clinics 
have  been  opened     all  over  the  country   .   At  first  they  were  inde- 
pendent  ,   but'after  a  while  they  became     part  of  the  country's 
health  system   .   Orientations  given  by  Population  Council  experts 
have'  been  followed  step  by  step  by  the  Colombian  Government  under 
the  label  of  "  International  Cooperation  ". 

As  a  Colombian  lawyer  puts  it   :   "  Dr.   Berelson  from  Population 
Council    ,   personally    ,   wrote    ,    the  guidelines   for   the  antinatalist 
program  for  Colombia   .    .   This  plan  has  been  fully  and  perfectly 
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enforced  for  the   last  five  years   ".    (   Colonialismo  DemograTico, 
p.    123   )    .   Berelson  himself  urote    :    "  The  acceptance  of  abortion, 
and  its  evident     effectiveness  in  reducing  the  birth  rate  in 
underdeveloped  countries   ,  means  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  nor- 
mal means  of  birth  control  " .    (   Estudios  de  Planif icacidn  familiar, 
Vol  VI    ,    T.2    ,   Bogota-    ,    1971    ,   p.   92  ). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  contraception  practices  have  been  imported 
from  North  America  and  Europe  to  Latin  America  and  that, in  certain 
cases   ,   population  policies  have  been  oriented  by  neomalthusian 
experts   .   These  experts  have  invited  Colombians  to  study  abortion 
"  without  prejudice   "  and  to  consider  the  legal  ban  on  abortion 
as  a  way  of  discriminating  against  the  poor   .   The  Peace  Corps  has 
been  used  to  promote  contraception  and  sterilization     in  Ecuador 
and  other   Latin  American  countries  . 


2.      Internationally   and  politically     wealthy   countries  are  pressing 
poor  countries   to  adopt  family  planning     programs  using  contra  - 
ception   ,   sterilization  and  abortion  . 

In  order  to  explain  the  poverty  of  underdeveloped  countries   ,  some 
administrators  of  the   international  agencies   , Mr . . McNamara  of  the 
World  Bank   ,   for  instance   ,   believe   that  it  is  due  mainly  t-o  their 
high  birth  rate    .    Hence    ,    it   is  essential     to  give  priority   to  a 
population  program     which  will  reduce  births   .   Mr.   McNamara  said 
that  these  countries  needed  a  "  strict  strategy   "    .   Exactly  what 
does   this  means   ?.   Mr  Berelson     from  Population  Council  is  more 
explicit   :    "  We  should  deny   "   ,   he  said   ,    "  Our  foreign  aid  to 
any  country  which  has  a  increasing     birth  rate  that  we  consider 
undesirable    ....    the  U.S.    should     use   its  power  and   its  prestige 
to  bring  diplomatic  and  economic  pressures   to  bear  on     any  country 
or  organization  which   is  opposed   to   a  solution   to  the  world's  most 
serious     problem  ". 
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The  Colombian  Government  has  been  criticized  for  signing  alleged 
contracts     with  the  U.S.   Government   .   The  charge  was  denied  and 
no  legal  proof     can  been  given   ,   but  everyone  can  see   the  power 
of   dollars   in  the   universities    ,   medical  schools    ,   which  are  only 
open  to  artificial  means  of  birth  control.   Demographers     and  so- 
ciologists  can  study   in   the  United  States   if   they  accept  the 
malthusian     philosophy   .   Priests  and  other  specialists  in  the 
educational  fields  can  study  for  years  and  years     if  they  agree 
to  spread  propaganda  favoring     contraception   .   Congresses  and  mee- 
tings are  organized   for  newspapermen     and  specialists  of  the  mass 
media  . 

Former  President   Johnson 's formula  is  applied  everywhere   :    "  It 
is  better  to  invert  five  dollars  in  a  population  program  than  a 
hundred  dollars   in   3   development  program  ". 

Sometimes  even  statistics  are  misinterpreted   .    In  the  theological 
field   ,   articles     written  by  Catholic  theologians  who  disagree 
with  Pope  Paul's  encyclical     Humanae  Vitae  are   translated  from 
English  to  Spanish     in  order  to  convince     Latin  American  Catholics 
that  artificial  contraception  is  the  only  solution  to   their  popula 
tion  problems   .   One  can  see  that  euthanasia  is  the  next  step. 

All  that  propaganda   ,   intelligently ' and  intensively  promoted  by 
well  prepared  mass  media  technicians  tends   to  create  demographic 
panic  . 

The  Colombian  people  are  urged  to  convince  themselves  that  the 
number  one   cause  of   their  poverty   is   their  high  birth  rate  . 
In  their  "  Directory  for  Family  Life   "  Colombian  Bishops  declared: 
"  We  do  not  ignore  the  strong  pressures   ,   national  and  internation 
which  are  exerted  on  public  opinion     and  our  country's  government 
with  a  view  to  adopting     any  kind  of  means   favoring  demographic 
control   "  . 
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This  thought  is  similar  to  a  statement  made  by  the  American 
Hierarchy  in  1966  and  1970   :   "   In  1966  we  noted  that  birth  control 
programs   ,   in  connection  with  public  welfare   ,   could  not  avoid 
coercion   .   Today   this  coercion  is  openly  favored     as  one  of  the 
most  important  factors     in  demographic  control  ". 

It   is  evident  to  all  that  the  contraceptive     market  in  Latin 
American's     numerous  and  populous  countries  is  excellent  business 
for  American  companies   .   This  fact  must  be  taken     into  account 
when  studying  contraceptive  and  abortive  campaigns     in  Latin  Americ 

Tactics  used  in  Colombia  by  malthusian s: 

Hypocrisy  is  the  first  caracteristics  of  the  tactics  used  in  Colom- 
bia    to  introduce  contraception  and  abortion   .   Antinatalist  campaiyi 
have  been  funded  with  the  money  offered  by  international  organiza- 
tions   ,   but  without     publicity    .    Intentionally    ,   any  public  dis  - 
cussion  has  been  avoided  in  the  field  of  politics   ,   science  or 
religion  . 

Secondly   ,   the  facts  about  the  population  explosion  have  been  exag- 
gerated and  a  myth  has  been  created   ,   thus  producing  a  kind  of 
panic  with    the  help  of  extensive  mass  media  propaganda  . 

Thirdly   ,   the  ethical  aspect  is  not  based  on  dignity  and  respect 
for  the  individual   ,   but  rather  an  appeal     has  been  made  to  ease 
the  unconscious  feeling  of  guilt  of  the  wealthy. Thus  the  poor  were 
made  responsible     for  all  the  evils  of  the  country   ;   in  other 
words  Colombian's  high  birth  rate  is  portrayed  as  the  main  reason 
for  the  country's     underdevelopment  . 

freedom 

Fourthly   ,   campaigns   ,   theorically   ,   stress  people's   to  use  con- 
traception  ,   but  in  practice  sophisticated     tactics     are  employed 
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to  limit     couples   liberty  especially     in  lower  income  groups  . 

Mr.   Berelson   ,   from  the  Population  Council     and  advisor  of 
the  Colombian  Government   ,   suggests     prudence   .   He  wrote  : 
"   (   It  would  be   )  wise   ....   to  authorize     a  quiet  family  plan- 
ning    program  under  the  banner  of  maternal  and  child  health  , 
thus  moving  in  the  right  direction  but  subsuming  controversial 
demographic    means  under  acoepted     health  ends  ". 

The  means  suggested  include  the  following  elements   :  voluntary 
fertility  control   ,   liberalization  of  induced  abortion   ,  compul- 
sory fertility  control   ,   intensive  educational  campaigns,  incen- 
tive programs   ,   special  social  welfare  grants  and  financial  pri- 
vileges  ,   fines  and  "  sanctions   ",   changes  in  social     and  economic 
institutions  and  lobbying     among  politicians  . 

Among  the  incentives   ,    let  us  mention  the  following   :   sum  of  money 
given  to  couples  who  accept  contraception   ,   free  medical  care  and 
contraceptive  materials   ,  milk  given  without  charge  to  children  of 
mothers     who  attend  contraceptive  clinics  and  free  transportation 
for  the  customers  of  family  planning  clinics  . 

Cardinal  Munoz  Duque   ,   Archbishop  of  Bogota   ,   said  that  interna- 
tional family  planning  agencies  resembled  violent  "  skirmishes   "  . 
I     quote  "  These  agencies  want  to  anesthetize  consciences   ;  they 
are  one  aspect  of  the  modern  phenomenon  of  manipulation  which 
seeks  to  change     man's  personality ,  4-ndirectly  influencing  his 
will     and   ,   without  man  himself  being  aware     that  he  is  the  object 
of  such  manipulation  ". 

The  Cardinal  added     that  others  contribute  to  that  manipulation  : 
the  country's  mercenary  officials   ,    the  criminal  complicity  of  the 
local  wealthy     people  who  have  refused  to  give  food  to   the  poor 
who  sit  at  the  table   ,   and  the  priests  who  destroy  the  unity  of  thu 
Hierarchy  and  the  official  teaching     of  the  Church   ,   while   ,  they 
also  lack  a  genuine  love  for  the  poor 
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Cardinal  Munoz  Duque  asked  why   the  contracts  between     the  Govern- 
ment    and  the   international  population  agencies     were  not  made 
public   .   "  Why   "    ,   said  the  Cardinal   ,    (I   quote   )     "   is  the  money 
given   by   a  wealthy   country  always   the   expression  of  a  new  colo- 
nialism    which  attacks  proples's  freedom     and  dignity  ?.  Those 
people     offended     by  these     campaigns     are  entitled  to  state 
protection     to  defend  their  dignity    .   Dignity     ,   as  defined     in  our 
National  Constitution   ,   is  the  sum  of  life   ,   honor  and  goods  ". 

The   Population  has   especially  emphasized     the  educational  field 
in   its   pursuit  of   three  main  objectives    : fleet   ,    it  seeks  to 
create   a  contraceptive  mentality     among   young  people    .   Second  , 
it  strives     to  divorce  ethics  from  sexual  behaviour   ,  thus 

reducing  '  sexual  activities  to  the  sphere     of  health   .   And  third  , 
it  aims  at  establishing     an  ethical   separation  between  sexual 
function  and     the   transmission     of  life  . 

Hence  according   to   this  philosophy    ,    the   only   immoral     act  is 
involuntary  pregnancy  . 

4 .     The   insults   to   the   country   and  to   the  persons; 

Undue   pressures   are   exerted  on  poor   contries     to   force   them   to  ac- 
cept family  planning  programs  . 

At  a  lower  level   ,   in  the  clinic   ,   doctors  and  nurses  use  their 
education  and  social  prestige   in  such  a  way   that   they  influence 
poor  women  to  accept   contraception  and  sterilization   .   For  instance, 
they   use   the   postnatal  period   for  psychological  persuasion   ,  there 
have  been  cases  of  poor  women  having     a  tubal  ligature  without 
being  aware  of  it  . 
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One   doctor  lost  his  job  because   he   did  not   insert   500  DIUs 
during  a  certain  period  of  time   ,   pursuant  to  his  contract. 

5.   Cultural  and  ethical   changes   are   imposed  on   the   Third  World  by 
North  American  and  European     countries  . 

Recently   ,    I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  a  Swedish  movie     in  a 
Colombian  cinema   .   According  to  the  producer,   this   film  was  a  ser- 
vice of  the  Swedish  Ministry  of  Education  to  the  Third  World 
countries-    In  fact   ,    it  was  nothing  more  than  a  course  on  contra- 
ception  ,   pornographic  attitudes   ,   sexual  technigues  and  premarital 
relations  . 

A   few  years  ago    ,    you  could  not  buy   pornographic   literature   in  Co- 
lombia  .    It  was  prohibited   .   Now    ,    it   is  easy   to   find  erotic  pu- 
blications   ,   most  of   them   in  English  and  published   in  the  United 
States  or  Canada   .    In  a  word   ,   North  America  sells   its  immotality 
and  its  decadent  civilization  to  Latin  America  . 

And  since  our  people  are  not  firm  in  their  moral  principles  ,they 
easily  yield  the  temptation  . 

The  antinatalist  presents  a  new  ethic.   As  Mr.   Cook  said  in  a 

bulletin  of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau   :"   the  basic 

problem  is  a  moral  one    .   Up  to  now   ,   ethics  were  abstractions  and 
reconstructions  of   tradition,   revelation  and  experience.   Today  in 
the  ui'al   renovation  era   ,    there   are   fundamental  ethical  challenges 
to  which  the  past  canot  give  an  answer  ". 

At   the  seventh  Latin  American  Congress  of  Gynecologists  and  Obs- 
tetricians held  in  Quito   in  1973    ,    it  was   suggested   that  abortion 
he  made  official   ,   in  order  to  combat  the  death  of  those  women 
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who  are  pregnant     against  their  will  and  resort     to  illegal 
abortion  practices  . 

The  tendency  of  many  physicians  is  to  affirm  that  contraception  , 
,    sterilization  and  abortion  are  not  ethical  issues   ,   but  medical 
ones  . 

In  our  countries  the  ethical  formation  of  our  doctors  is  very 
deficient   .   They  are  too  willing  to  accept  this  immoral  statement 
made  by  Tietze  of  the  Population  Council   :   "  The  most  rational 
means     of  fertility  regulation  is  abortion   ....   when  contraception 
practices  have  failed  ". 

III.      POINT  OF   WIEW  OF  THE   LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  : 

Opinions  and  solutions   in  Latin  America  are  not  unanimous  as  far 
as   the  population  explosion  is  concerned   .   Two  main  theories 
divide  public  opinion   :   the  nealmalthusian  school  promoted  by  most 
of  the  wealthy  countries   ,and  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  stresses  international  justice  and  integral  development  of 
the  people  on  the  basis  of  solidarity  . 

a .       Points  of  convergence  : 

When  we  comparing  both  tendencies  we  find  convergent' elements 
but  we  mainly  have  to  deal  with  opposite   points  of  view  . 
There  is  agreement  pertaining  to  the  existence     of  the  po- 
pulation    explosion  and  the  need  to  take  this  factor  into 
account     in  an  overall  view     of   the  socioeconomic  situation. 
The  government   ,   as   the   first  party  responsible  for  the  common 
good   ,   has   the   right   to  remind  its   citizens  of  the  importance 
of  responsible     parenthood  and  to  propose  adequate  means 
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which  conform  to  moral  laws  . 

The  husband  and  wife  make  the   final  decision  about  the  number 
of  children  they  want   ,   and   ,   there   is  an  urgent  need  for 
family  aad  sex  education  for   that  purpose   .   The  birth  rate- 
is  lower  in  a  society  where  education   ,   wealth  and  welfare 
are  widely  spread.     But  we  must  reconize  that  the  points  of 
divergences  are  much  more  frequent     and  much  more  serious  . 

Points  of  divergence  : 

We  could  say  that  the  divergences  appear  on  four  points  : 

1.  The  overall  view  of  the  demographic  problem. 

2.  Politics 

3.  Economics 
a.  Ethics 

1 .       Divergences  regarding  the  overall  view  of  the  demographic 
problem  : 

Malthusian  organizations  intend  to  organize  drastic  fa- 
mily planning  programs  because  they  claim  that  the  high 
birth  rate  in  Latin  American  countries  is  the  main  cause 
of  their  underdevelopment   .   This  simplistic  view  is 
unacceptable   .   Poverty  is  caused  by  numerous  factors  , 
mostly   ,the  unjust  international  economic  order  where- 
by wealthy  countries  abuse  of   their  power  and  maintain 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  economic  dependency  . 

Latin  America  is  an  empty  continent   .   TheoricaJ-ly  it  can 
feed  many  more  mouths   .   The  countries     need  psychological 
security     in  order  to  promote  investments  and  create  new 
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industries   .   These  nations  need  peace  and  order  to 
enable   them  to  work  harder  . 

It  is  not  sure  that  it    has  been  "  proven  mathematically" 

that  a  high  birth  rate   destroys  socioeconomic  progress. 

The  example  of  Brazil  is  clear   .  With  a  high  increase 

in  population   ,   Brazil  has  made   tremendous  progress, 
be  shared 

Wealth     should  equitably  among  nations  and  distributed 
fairly  within  each  country    .   Contraceptive  devices  are 
distributed  everywhere   in   the  United  States,   but  this 
does  not  mean   that  poverty   does   not  exist  . 

The   first  Latin  American  Congress  of  Resident  Physicians 
held   in  Bogota  concluded  with   these  words: 

"  We    ,   as  physicians   ,   reaffirm  that  in  our  countries 
the   jopulation  explosion   that   foreign  organizations 
depict  and  exploit  does  not  exist   .   Population  phe- 
nomena are  caused  by  the  unjust  and  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth   .  As  a  result   ,   the  solution  lies 
not   in   family  planning  but   in  an   improvement  in  the 
economic  system   ,   and  mostly  in  increased  production" 
Political  divergences  : 

Many  Latin  Americans  believe   that   the  United  States  and 
other  wealthy  countries  are  afraid  of  the  Third  World's 
growing  population   .   They  fear  that  they  will  lose  their 
privileged  economic  position    ,   so   they   limit  population 
growth  in  poor  countries   .   By  so  doing  they  offend  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  personal  dignity    .   Many   times  they 
impose  their  view  by  using  economic  conditions  which  are 
particularly  compelling  . 
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In  their  recent  "  Directory   for  a  National  Family 
Pastoral   11    ,   Colombian  Bishops   said   :    "   The  demographic 
problem  requires  an  urgent  solution     .   Colombian  Bishops 
are  ready   to  back     any  measure   favoring     an  integral 
answer  and  genuine  development   .   But   ,   we  denounce  , 
any  foreign  intervention  in  the  country's  demographic 
policy  and  the  conditioning  of  financial  aid  to  antina- 
talist  campaigns  ". 

Serious  concern  exists   regarding  the   increasing  funds 
for  family  planning     and  the  decreasing  effort  in  favor 
of  development   .   New  policies  introduce  important  cultural 
changes    ;    sexual  behaviour     is  modified  and  veneral  di- 
seases become     a  greater  burden  due   to  sexual  promiscuity 
It   is   feared   that   ,    in  the   long   run    ,   present  antinata- 
list  campaigns  will  produce  a  negative  aging  process  . 
All   this  can  be  considered  as   yet  another  expression  of 
unacceptable  colonialism  . 

Economic  divergence's  : 

A  well  known  Colombian   lawyer  wrote   :    "   There   are  27,965,9 
tillable  hectares     in  Colombia   ,   and  at  the  same  time 
9,000,000  Colombians  suffer   from  hunger  according  to 
FA0   .   The   crucial     problem   lies   in  the   agricultural  struc- 
ture    and  our  socioeconomic     system   .    If  we  say   that  the 
causd  of  our  problems   is   the  population  explosion    ,  we 
are   confusing  the  effect  with   the  cause  ". 

Many  advocates  of  drastic  birth  control  are   rich  people 
who   ,   instead  of  investing  their  resources   in  Latin  Ame- 
rica  , deposit     their     money     in   fore-ign  banks    ,  thus 
depriving     the   local  economy  of   the  capital   it  needs. 
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Prominent  economists  ,  like  Clark  and  Besserup  ,  theorize 
that  a  high  birth  rate  is  not  necessarily  bad  for  the  eco- 
nomy of  a  country  .  \Ko  doubt  that  poverty  and  unemployment 
are  frequently  the  result  of  a  selfish  system  where  money 
comes   first   ,   and  man  second  . 

The  most  enthusiastic  fans  of  antinatalist  campaigns  are 
the  rich     landooujners     and  industrialist,   who  are  not  wil- 
ling to  accept  the  social  changes   ,   which     would  permit 
to  the  poor  to  eat  at  their  same  table  . 

Ethical  divergences  : 

In  their  book  entitled  "  Demographic  Colonialism  "  Carlos 
Corsi  and  Luis  Rueda  state   :    "  We  pretend  that  a  policial 
system  based  on  an  atheistic  humanism  will  harm  human 
life   ;    later  snuff  out  lives  in  gestation  and  then  lead  to 
sterilization    On  the  contrary   ,   an  integral  hu- 

manism favoring  the  development  of  each  human  being  and 
of  mankind  is  the  ethical  premise     of  'a  demographic  policy 
which  safeguards  individual  and  social  rights  in  any  socie- 
ty ". 

Indeed   ,   this  is   the   fundamental  principle  . 

The  American  Bishop  said  something  similar  in  their  decla- 
ration in  answer  to  the  information  published  by  the  com- 
mittee chaired  by  John  Rockfeller   :   "  Population  growth  is 
somewhat  more  than  a  matter  of  statistics   .  Any  ^decision 
on  this  problem  reflects  an  overall  view  of  man  as  seen  by 
society   .  We  insist  on  this  point  --     one  of  the  most 
serious  of  our  technical  society     is   its     tendency  to  adopt 
a  narrow-minded     view  of   man   ,   considering  him  only  for 
what  he  does     or  what  he  produces  and  not     taking  his  dignity 
into   account    ,    forgetting  that  he  was  made  in 
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the  image  of  God   ,   and  that  man  as  of  his  very  conception 
is  worthy     of  full  support  from  the  entired     human  family 
into  which  he  enters  ". 

Antinatalist  campaigns     are  undesirable   for  two  main 
reasons   :   First   ,   theorically   ,   they  seem  to  be  right 
but  in  practice   ,   they  slow  down  the  efforts  being  made 
to  enhance  social  justice  . 

In  Latin  America  the  statement     made  by  former  President 
Johnson  was   taken  as  a  terrible   insult   :    "  Let  us  act 
remembering     that  five  dollars   invested  in  birth  control 
are  equivalent     to  a  hundred  dollars  in     development  ". 

Second   ,   it  is  said  that  the  personal  freedom  of  the  poor 
will  be  respected   ,but  in  practice   ,when  a  poor  iBoman 
depenas  on  public     funds  and  when  government  agencies 
favor  contraception   ,   sterilization  and  abortion   ,  the 
situation     itself  is  coercive  . 

The  experience  of  family  planning  organizations  which 
use  contraception  and  sterilization     taught  us  that  the 
poor  are  frequently  pressured   ,   thus  offending  human 
rights  . 

Women  have  been  sterilized  against  their  will   .  Some 
husbands  found  out     that  their  wives  had  been  sterilized 
or  had  an  DIU     only  after  the  procedure  had  been  perfomed. 
A  publication  of  population  suggested  introducing  ste- 
rilizing substances     in  the  drinking  water  as  a  means 
of  birth  control   .   That  suggestion  was  presented  by  a 
delegate  of  Colombia  at  a  population  conference     in  Ca- 
racas . 
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All  these  approaches     to  contraception  and  sterilization 
paved  the  way  for  an  abortionist  mentality   .  When  man 
does  not  respect  the  origins  of  life   ,   he  does  nor  res  - 
pect  life  itself   .  When  mankind     does  not  control  its 
sexual  impulses     and  prefers  to  resort  to  contraceptive 
techniques   ,   morality  is  corrupted  and  serious  evils 
ensue  . 

Our  people  need  to   be  educated  sexually    .   The  phenomenon 
of  "  machismo  "   is  a  severe  threat  to  our  social  life. 
Antinatalist  campaigns  have  increased  males'   lack  of 
control  and   ,   instead  of  being  an  educational  instrument, 
have   contributed   to   the   immorality  of   the   Latin  American 
people  . 

We  admire   the  technological     conquests  of  industrialized 
nations    ,    but  we   deplore   their  growing   immorality  and 
cultural  disorientation   .   The  Population  Council  claims 
that  "  times  are  changing   ,   and'morals  are  changing  ". 
We  know  that  this  change  is  not  always     for  the  best  , 
and  we  are   trying  to  fight  it   ,   since  we  realize  that 
immorality  goes  against     genuine  civilization  . 

WHAT  HONEST  SOUTH  AMERICANS  EXPECT  FROM  THE  HONEST  NORTH 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS; 

At  the  end  of  this  report  on  Latin  America   ,   let  me  tell 
you  what  Latin  American  people  expect  from  you   .   F irst 
of  all   ,    it  is  important     to  situate     the  problem  of 
abortion  within  its   true  context   .   We  must     be  aware 
that  South  America  is  not  North  America  and   ,   as  a  result, 
people's   attitudes   towards   life  are  not   the  same   ,  for 
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obvious  reasons   .    In  our  case  the  socioeconomic  situa- 
tion explains     many  abortions    .    If  we  want  to  avoid  the 
killing  of  thousands  of  innocent  children  in  Latin  Americ  a 
we  must   ,   therefore   ,   understand  the  causes  of  abortion 
and  solve   those  causes  . 

In  our   case    ,    the   causes   are  poverty    , ignorance  and 
erroneous  sexual  behaviour   ,   or  what  is  called  "machismo" 
in  Spanish    .   Our  poverty'  will   last   forever   if  wealthy 
countries   refuse   to  understand   that  the     present  econo- 
mic system  is  basically  unjust   ,   and  that  the  result  of 
the  unbalanced     development     between  North     and  South 
America  is  not  mainly   due   to   a  racial  superiority    ,  but 
principally     to   injustice    .   Not  only   is  man     unjust     to  hi 
fellow  men    ,    but  what   is   worse  still    ,    a  nation   is  unjust 
to  other  nations  . 

The   Latin  American  people  are   rightfully   proud  of  their 
nationality   .   They  are  shocked  when  foreign  powers 
impose  their  conditions  tied  to  financial  aidand  this  is 
exactly  ujhat     has  happened     in   the   case   of  population 
policies    .   A   country  is  offended  in  its  sovereignty  when 
birth  controx  pro^r^ms  are   imposed  on  behalf  of  an  ideo- 
logy    which  is  not  acepted  by  its  citizens   .   There   is  no 
reason  for  the  morality  or  education  of  a  U.S.  senator 
or  congressman  to  be  imposed  on  the  Latin  American  people, 
es[.ecrally  in  this  particular     field  of  family  life  and 
responsible  parenthood  . 

This  respect  for  others'   culture  and  morality  needs  to 
be  emphasized  when  what   is   being  offered  seems     to  be 
the   result  of  a  decadent   civilization  . 
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We  feel  that  people   like  you  should  realize  that  your 
money   ,   yours  taxes    ,   are  been  used  to  foster  family  and 
individual  immorality   in  our  countries   .  We  expect  you  to 
be  active  and  to  keep  your  politicians  and  jurists  from 
making  laws  and  decisions  taht  work  against     our  true  welfare. 
Furthermore   ,   we  would  like  to  have  real  friends     in  the  United 
States  who  sould  be  prepared  to  defend  our  basic  values  from 
irresponsible  physicians   ,   confused  politicians     and  lawyers, 
businessmen     or  pornographic     dealers   ,  and  selfish  couples. 

When  we  ask   for  your  collaboration   ,   it  is  n°t  that  we  are 
forgetting  our  own  responsabilities   .   We  are  aware  of  our 
vulnerability   .   We  know  that  Latin  America     is  a  Christian 
continent     only. in  name   .  Almost  everyone  is  baptized  but 
the  majority  has  not  been  reached     by  the  Gospel's  message. 
We  know  that  your  technicians  and  politicians  could  not 
impose  contraceptive     and  abortive  practices  if  our  governments 
were  firmly  convinced  of  true  human  values     and  if  they  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptation     of  money   .  We  know 
that  our  people   ,   mostly  our  men   ,   are  reluctant  to  accept" 
rational  sexual  behaviour   ;   they  procreate  irresponsibly  and 
do  not  genuinely  respect  human  life  . 

In  summary,   we  know  that  we  must  continue  working  hard  to 
establish  a  sound  family  and  a  just  society     which  respects 
authentic  human  values   .   Today  we  have  not  tried  to  maintain 
that  all  our  problems  result  from  the  evil  influence  of 
foreign  countries   .  We  do  believe  that  some  of  our  headaches 
come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  Europa   ,   and  we 
ask  you  to  help  us   in  such  a  way  that  your  efforts   ,   plus  ours 
will  be  strong  enough  to  be  effective   in  our  daily  struggle 
againtt  the  dehumanization  of  mankind  . 
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Statement  by  Ambassador  Don  Mills 
Permanent  Representative  of  Jamaica 

to  the  United  Nations 
 19  April  1978  

Population 

The  population  issue  is  closely  related  to  the  global 
dialogue  between  industrialized  and  developing  countries  on 
international  economic  matters,  referred  to  as  the  North-South 
dialogue.     This  issue  of  population  has  many  aspects  -  global, 
national  and  personal. 

At  the  global  level  it  concerns  the  present  condition 
of  the  planet  earth  and  its  capacity  to  support  a  rapidly 
growing  population  in  the  face  of  resources  which  are  in  some 
respects  finite.     The  question  of  the  preservation  of  the 
environment  is  also  closely  associated  with  the  condition  of  the 
human  population. 

It  concerns  in  special  ways  the  distribution  of 
population  between  countries  and  regions  and  particularly  between 
the  richer  and  the  poorer  countries.     The  future  presents  a 
prospect  of  a  large  and  growing  population  of  the  poorer  countries, 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  numbers  in  the  richer  countries,  and 
in  the  context  of  the  excessive  rate  at  which  the  latter  countries 
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consume  the  available  finite  resources. 

At  the  national  level  the  concerns  are  in  some  respects 
similar.     There  are  in  many  countries,  grave  imbalances  in  rates 
of  growth,  in  economic  and  social  condition  and  in  prospects, 
between  the  richer  minorities  and  the  masses  of  poor  people. 
Serious  problems  of  health  and  environment  alsp  exist  and  are 
closely  related  to  this. 

The  issue  of  social  and  economic  justice  within  nations 
is  closely  related  to  this  distribution,  as  it  is  in  the  global 
scene.     Again  the  point  has  been  made  that  there  is  considerable 
sensitivity  about  a  country's  "rights"  in  regard  to  its  outlook 
on  the  size  and  growth  of  its  population. 

Finally,   there  is  a  very  personal  aspect  of  the 
population  issue  -  that  related  to  the  rights  of  individuals  to 
determine  their  own  attitudes  and  behaviour,  their  own  destiny, 
in  regard  to  matters  concerning  family  size  and  family  life,  and 
the  right  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  which  would  enable 
them  to  exercise  these  rights. 

Population  policies  must  take  account  of  all  these 

factors . 
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In  the  context  of  the  particular  concerns  of  this 
Committee,  I  will  address  myself  mainly  to  the  global  issue 
of  the  relationships  between  industrialized  and  developing 
countries . 

But  I  would  emphasize  that  a  great  many  countries  have 
seen  the  necessity  to  establish  programmes  and  policies  which 
seek  to  influence  population  growth  in  the  national  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  individuals  and  families,  and 
in  particular  women,  from  the  crippling  burdens  imposed  on 
them  by  reason  of  lack  of  realization  of  their  own  ability  to 
determine  their  own  fate  in  this  vital  aspect  of  their  lives. 

My  own  country,  Jamaica,  has  for  many  years  been 
taking  positive  action  in  this  field,  and  has  established 
programmes  out  of  its  own  resources,  and  by  way  of  assistance 
and  co-operation  with  international  and  other  agencies  from 
outside,  notably  the  United  Nations. 

Experience  across  the  world  over  the  past  30  years 
has  shown  how  easy  it  is  to  oversimplify  the  issues  related  to 
population,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  effective  measures 
of  influencing  individual  behaviour  or  national  attitudes  or 
action  in  this  sphere.     The  growth  of  population,  the  movement 
of  people,  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  individuals  in  this 
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matter  are  intimately  bound-up  with  complex  cultural  social  and 
economic  factors  -  They  cannot  be  separated  out  and  subjected 
to  isolated  treatment. 

We  must  never  forget,  in  spite  of  the  great  differences 
between  conditions  in  todays  world  and  those  of  previous  eras, 
that  the  countries  which  are  now  classified  as  rich,  and 
developed,  in  the  main  went  through  periods  of  considerable 
difficulty  when  they  were  what  we  would  now  describe  as  under- 
developed.    They  exported  population  in  vast  numbers  in  order 
to  ease  the  pressures  and  the  suffering  stemming  from  uncontrollable 
growth  and  inadequate  economic  resources. 

It  was  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  masses 
of  people  involved  which  brought  the  changes  in  attitudes  and 
in  population  growth.     It  is  not  excessive  childbearing  and 
family  size  that  make  people  poor.     It  is  poverty  that  accounts 
for  excessive  numbers. 
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The  North/South  Dialogue 

It  is  becoming  generally  accepted  that  the  most 
fundamental  issue  facing  the  world  today  is  that  concerning 
the  relationship  between  industrialised  and  developing  countries  - 
the  issue  of  global  economic  justice. 

The  international  community  is  preoccupied  with  many 
concerns,   including  the  continued  critical  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  liberation  of  the  peoples  of  Southern  Africa, 
the  terrible  dangers  arising  from  the  massive  production  of  arms 
and  the  spread  of  nuclear  devices.     But  the  issue  which  will 
haunt  the  world  more  and  more,  which  constitutes  the  most 
fundamental  challenge  is  the  growing  imbalance  in  wealth,  in 
income,   in  opportunity  between  the  industrialised  and  the  developing 
countries . 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions 
were  established  as  the  centrepiece  of  the  economic  system.  They 
were  dedicated  to  the  enhancement  of  the  functioning  of  the 
market  system,  and  to  the  promotion  of  international  trading  and 
economic  relations  in  general,  with  reconstruction  of  the  economies 
of  the  Western  industrialised  nations  as  their  primary  concern 
at  the  outset. 

The  United  States  came  to  achieve  a  position  of  supremacy 
in  terms  of  economic  and  military  power  in  the  world,  and  in  more 
recent  years  a  reconstructed  Western  Europe  has  become  a  major 
force  in  international  economic  affairs.     The  search  by  these 
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countries  for  a  common  approach  to  global  problems  is  now  a 
significant  element  in  the  economic  dialogue. 

Finally,  the  past  twenty  years  have  seen  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  the  great  empires  of  the  Europeans,  which 
reached  across  the  world.     Scores  of  countries  which  were  part 
of  these  colonial  holdings  achieved  their  independence  and  have 
become  a  new  and  increasingly  significant  element  in  world 
affairs.     These  countries  have  come  to  realise  that  in  spite  of 
the  achievement  of  political  independence,  they  faced  a  world 
organised  for  the  most  part,  and  particularly  in  respect  of 
economic  affairs,  very  much  in  the  interest  of  a  small  group  of 
industrialised  countries.     They  have  learned  that  only  by  way 
of  structural  change  in  the  international  economic  system  will 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  playing  a  full  and  active  part  in 
global  economic  activity  and  decision-making,  and  share  equitably 
in  the  benefits  of  such  activity. 

All  of  these  developments  have  had  considerable 
implications  for  the  global  community.     They  have  resulted  in 
dramatic  changes  in  the  international  distribution  of  power  and 
influence  -  whether  military,  political  or  economic.     Along  with 
technological  advances  -  not  the  least  in  the  field  of  armaments , 
they  are  forcing  upon  the  world  a  gradual  realization  of  the 
meaning  of  interdependence  -  and  of  the  fact  that  military  and 
economic  strength  are  not  now  sufficient  to  insulate  any  country 
from  the  impact  of  the  actions  of  others. 
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Much  has  happened  in  this  area  over  the  past  2  5  years. 
The  early  1950' s  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  real  concern  about  the 
poverty  and  lack  of  development  in  the  Third  World.     At  that  time 
very  few  developing  countries  were  independent  as  they  were  still 
a  part  of  some  colonial  holdings  of  one  or  other  of  the  North 
Atlantic  countries. 

The  efforts  and  ideas  which  emerged  immediately  after 
World  War  II  centred  around  the  need  to  prevent  another  outbreak 
or  war,  and  the  need  to  rebuild  the  countries  of  Europe  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  destruction. 

It  was  later  that  the  focus  shifted  to  the  Third  World. 
And  the  interests  involved  saw  aid  as  the  means  of  alleviating  the 
conditions  of  poverty  in  those  countries.     Those  in  industrial 
countries  who  became  involved  in  these  efforts  inevitably  followed 
their  own  notions  concerning  developing  countries  as  the  latter 
had  no  means  of  speaking  for  themselves  in  those  times. 

A  number  of  things  have  happened  over  the  years  since 
that  time.     First,  the  movement  toward  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
system  of  colonialism  which  had  kept  so  many  countries  in  subjugation 
for  so  long,  reached  the  point  where  through  the  Declaration  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  U.N.   in  1960,  the  entire  global  community 
accepted  the  commitment  to  facilitate  the  process  of  decolonization. 
With  the  freeing  of  the  territories  concerned,  the  membership  of 
the  U.N.   grew  from  a  mere  51  in  1945  to  the  present  figure  of  149. 
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As  developing  countries  joined  the  U.N.   system,  they 
succeeded  in  gradually  shifting  the  attention  of  the  international 
community  to  the  questions  of  underdevelopment  and  international 
economic  relations. 

It  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  aid,  while  being 
of  value,  was  incapable  of  making  the  sort  of  impact  on  the  situation 
in  developing  countries  which  had  been  anticipated.     And  the  will 
to  contribute  weakened  in  some  countries,  with  the  flow  of  resources 
to  developing  countries  lagging  behind  th°  agreed  targets.  In 
addition,  the  gap  in  income  between  rich  and  poor  countries  continued 
to  widen. 

The  Pearson  Commission  on  International  Development 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  World  Bank  in  1968  spoke  of  the 
situation  at  the  time  as  having  reached  "a  point  of  crisis".  They 
concluded  that  "if  the  developed  nations  wish  to  preserve  their 
own  position  in  that  world,  they  must  play  their  full  part  in 
creating  a  world  order  within  which  all  nations,  and  all  men,  can 
live  in  freedom,  dignity  and  decency  ...".     This  view  was  based  on 
the  very  limited  results  obtained  after  two  decades  of  effort, 
mainly  concentrating  on  development  assistance  or  aid,  in  the  field 
of  international  economic  co-operation. 

As  developing  countries  became  more  aware  and  more 
perceptive,  and  as  they  built  their  own  groups  and  associations  - 
such  as  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  the  Group  of  7  7  -  they  came 
to  the  realization  that  they  were  caught  in  a  trap,  created  in 
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large  part  out  of  historical  circumstances,  and  relating  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  colonial  relationships  had  expressed  itself  in  economic  terms. 
They  realized  in  short,  that  they  were  operating,   in  such  matters  as  trade, 
investment  and  other  activities,  within  an  international  economic  system 
which  was  created  for  and  geared  to  the  interests  of  one  category  of 
countries,  and  that  the  structure  and  manner  of  operation  of  that  system 
would  have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  accommodate  the  interests  of  all 
countries . 

The  proposals  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  Internationa 
Economic  Order  emerged  from  this  new  perception,  and  for  almost  4  years 
these  have  been  the  subject  of  discussions  and  negotiations  inside  and 
outside  of  the  U.N.  system. 

Developing  countries  are  deeply  disappointed  at  the  lack  of 
progress  so  far  achieved  in  this  matter.     They  have  continued  to  negotiate 
and  to  maintain  their  unity.      And  they  are  heartened  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  industrialised  countries  continue  to  maintain  positions  of 
support  in  regard  to  the  movement  toward  restructuring  of  the  international 
economic  system. 

Since  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Special  Sessions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  the  subject  of  the  New  International  Economic 
Order  has  become  more  and  more  the  central  theme  in  international 
discussions.     The  many  conferences  and  negotiations  inside  and  outside 
the  United  Nations  sy:*"t.i,  have  had  some  very  positive  effects.  They 
have  resulted  in  a  greater  understanding  of  the  issues  Involved,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  international  economic  system  and  the  relationships 
surrounding  it.     A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  within  the 
United  Nations  system,   in  other  international  institutions,  and  in  the  agencies 
of  governments  of  many  countries  in  the  effort  either  to  throw  further 
light  on  these  issues  or  to  prepare  various  participants 
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for  the  discussions  and  negotiations  which  have  been  taking 
place. 

The  central  issue  in  this  matter  is  the  call  by 
developing  countries  for  structural  change  in  the  international 
economic  system  and  in  the  relationships  in  this  area.  Their 
case  rests  both  on  the  injustice  of  the  existing  and  past  systems  - 
taking  into  account  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  which  what  is 
left  of  the  old  system  no  longer  serves  in  the  interest  even  of 
the  industrialised  countries  -  and  the  fact  that  a  restructured 
system  would  serve  the  interests  of  all  countries  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

Clear  evidence  is  being  put  forward,  more  and  more,  of 
the  fact  that  the  economic  system  which  has  brought  such  great 
prosperity  to  the  industrialised  countries  in  the  last  three  decades 
is  proving  incapable  of  providing  for  their  assured  and  continued 
growth  and  stability.     These  fears  are  being  expressed  within 
industrialised  countries  themselves.     The  conclusion  is  being 
drawn  by  some  that  the  future  prosperity  of  those  countries  will 
depend  on  the  establishment  of  a  balanced  and  equitable  relationship 
in  economic  terms  with  the  Third  World.     This  can  be  regarded 
as  a  modulated  and  partial  acceptance  of  the  need  for  some  fundamental 
changes  in  the  economic  system  in  the  interests  of  developing  and 
developed  countries. 

The  strong  support  for  the  New  International  Economic 
Order  expressed  by  a  number  of  industrialised  countries  from  the 

outset  continues  to  be  one  of  the  very  important  developments  in 
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this  situation.     This  support  is  based  not  merely  on  sentiment, 
but  on  a  practical  and  constructive  view  of  the  requirements 
of  global  economic  justice,  and  of  the  benefits  which  all 
countries  would  derive  from  an  economic  system  which  provided 
in  a  realistic  way  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  the 
elimination  of  the  inequities  which  exist  between  developed 
and  developing  countries  in  economic  relations. 

But  as  far  as  developing  countries  are  concerned,  the 
results  of  all  the  discussions  and  negotiations  to  date  have 
been  very  disappointing.     Industrialised  countries  as  a  group 
have  come  to  recognise  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  make  what 
they  regard  as  greater  "concessions"  to  the  developing  countries 
in  the  face  of  the  pressure  from  the  latter.     But  on  the  matter 
of  structural  change  in  the  international  economic  system,  which 
is  the  very  core  of  the  proposal  for  the  NIEO,  a  number  of  these 
countries  remain  unwilling  to  move  in  any  constructive  manner. 
The  results  of  such  meetings  as  UNCTAD  IV  and  the  Paris  Conference 
on  International  Economic  Co-operation  clearly  indicate  this.  The 
resumed  negotiations  on  the  Common  Fund  in  November  to  early 
December,   1977,  were  seen  by  many  as  having  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance in  this  respect.     It  was  the  view  particularly  of  developing 
countries  that  the  outcome  of  those  discussions  would  represent  a 
clear  indication  of  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of  the  indus- 
trialised countries  to  accept  the  need  for  major  structural  changes 
in  the  interest  of 
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an  orderly  and  just  system  in  the  field  of  commodity  trade, 
which  is  vital  to  the  development  of  Third  World  countries. 

In  other  areas  negotiations  have  produced  very  limited 
progress,   if  any.     In  spite  of  the  continuing  signs  of  deterioration 
in  the  international  monetary  system,  the  talks  on  the  question 
of  reform  in  this  area  have  failed  to  produce  adequate  results, 
certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  developing  countries.  The 
question  of  the  crushing  burden  of  indebtedness  of  developing 
countries  still  presents  major  difficulties  for  most  industrialised 
countries  insofar  as  the  approaches  proposed  by  the  developing 
countries  are  concerned.     But  action  recently  taken  by  a  number 
of  countries  by  way  of  a  cancellation  of  official  debts  of  some 
developing  countries  has  provided  some  relief. 

In  the  discussions  on  these  issues  over  the  past  3 
or  A  years  there  has  emerged  a  strong  interest  on  the  part  of 
some  persons  and  some  governments  in  conditions  inside  developing 
countries.     Some  have  argued  that  global  restructuring  without 
internal  restructuring  in  the  interest  of  the  disprivileged  and 
the  poor,  would  greatly  limit  the  value  of  the  exercise.  This 
of  course  is  correct.     And  developing  countries  must  face  squarely 
the  task  of  finding  approaches  to  development  which  bring  real 
benefits  to  those  of  their  populations  who  are  in  greatest  need. 
This  is  not  at  all  easy.     Also  the  realization  that  most  of  the 
resources  and  the  effort  which  must  go  into  the  development 
process  must  continue  to  be  provided  by  developing  countries  themselves 
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has  grown.     Those  governments  in  developing  countries  which 
fail  to  or  refuse  to  realise  these  facts  will  find  themselves 
under  mounting  pressure  from  their  citizens. 

But  some  of  the  ideas  and  proposals  which  have  emerged 
in  developed  countries  out  of  this  concern  about  conditions  in 
developing  countries  have  given  rise  to  serious  misgivings. 

We  have  seen  some  of  these  ideas  coming  from  countries 
which  are  squarely  opposed  to  the  notion  of  restructuring  of  the 
international  economic  system.     We  cannot  accept  any  substitute 
for  global  restructuring.     For  even  if  with  the.  help  of  the  rich 
countries  we  could  raise  our  levels  of  living  to  a  significant 
degree  -  we  in  the  Third  World  would  remain  the  Third  World  - 
always  in  a  subsidiary  postion,  in  which  we  could  not  participate 
fully  in  international  economic  activity  and  benefit  on  an  equitable 
basis.     And  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  countries  would  continue 
to  widen. 

It  must  be  said  however  that  some  of  the  ideas  and  proposals 
concerning  internal  conditions  in  developing  countries  come  from 
those  in  industrialised  countries  who  agree  fully  with  us  on  the 
need  for  global  restructuring  and  join  us  in  the  move  to  achieve 
this. 

What  we  consider  unacceptable  is  the  idea  that  movement 
toward  global  restructuring  might  be  conditional  on  our  taking 
certain  action  within  our  countries  -  conditional  on  our  good 
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behaviour  so  to  speak.     We  hold  that  the  case  for  restructuring 
rests  on  the  inequity  of  the  international  economic  system, 
the  fact  that  it  gives  great  advantage  to  some  while  depriving 
others . 

I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  over  the  past  decade 
we  have  all  come  to  realise  how  limited  is  our  understanding 
of  the  development  process.     Most  of  the  cherished  formulae 
which  have  been  applied  in  developing  countries  -  and  applied 
in  some  cases  with  great  energy  -  have  failed  to  solve  the  basic 
problem  of  development.     Rapid  economic  growth  and  diversification 
of  the  economies  have  been  achieved  in  some  instances  -  but  often 
without  solving  the  problem  of  providing  a  meaningful  place  for 
masses  of  the  populations.     My  own  country  has  been  one  example 
of  this.     We  are  now  making  efforts  to  correct  this. 

The  approach  to  development  has  changed  over  the  years 
with  the  emphasis  shifting,   from  the  search  for  growth  per  se, 
the  trickle  -  down  process,  to  rurual  development,  to  the  direct 
attack  on  poverty,  and  to  now  basic  needs.     But  as  always  there 
has  remained  the  serious  danger  of  oversimplification  of  the 
problems  and  issues.     Development  is  a  complex  process,  involving 
cultural  and  social,  as  well  as  political  factors.     Today  we 
realise  the  need  for  rethinking  our  ideas  and  theories. 

The  process  of  restructuring  of  the  economic  and  social 
sectors  of  the  U.N.  has  now  begun.     One  of  the  purposes  of  that 
exercise  is  to  make  the  U.N.  a  centre  of  discussion  and  exploration 
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of  ideas  and  concepts,  so  that  it  can  provide  effective  guidance 
in  matters  of  global  and  national  development.     This  is  a  time 
when  many  industrialised  countries  are  facing  the  fact  that 
the  economic  system  which  has  served  them  so  well,  and  particularly 
over  the  past  30  years,   is  suffering  from  a  serious  illness  and 
not  merely  a  temporary  indisposition.     They  are  searching  for 
means  of  returning  to  the  days  of  continued  significant  economic 
growth  without  the  attendant  evils  such  as  inflation.     It  is 
noteworthy  that  some  persons  in  those  countries  see  a  partnership 
with  developing  countries  as  the  only  hope  for  ensuring  their 
own  continued  prosperity. 

It  is  at  such  a  time  that  ideas  and  proposals  related 
to  basic  human  needs  are  being  advanced. 

Let  me  say  right  away  that  the  eradication  of  poverty, 
suffering  and  ignorance  should  be  the  primary  aim  of  any  society, 
rich  or  poor.     This  must  involve    a  conscious  process,  geared  to 
ensuring  that  all  members  of  a  community  can  have  access  to 
amenities,  services  and  resources  which  are  needed  to  provide 
them  with  a  tolerable  life.     The  term  basic  human  needs  can  be 
applied  in  this  setting. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  accept  this,  and  quite  another 
to  manipulate  and  advance  the  whole  development  process.  For 
development  involves  the  generating  or  acquisition  of  financial 
and  intellectual  and  other  resources,  and  the  allocation  of  these 
in  a  manner  which  helps  to  create  for  a  community  a  complex  and 
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satisfactory  set  of  conditions,  activities  and  institutions, 
including  those  related  to  contacts  with  other  nations.  Development 
takes  place  against  the  background  of  existing  interests,  values, 
notions,  skills  and  expectations.     In  this  setting  the  introduction 
of  new  and  far-reaching  approaches  and  the  drastic  reallocation 
of  resources,  present  serious  operational,  political,  social  and 
economic  problems. 

If  this  were  not  so  there  would,  I  hope,  be  no  poverty 
and  deprivation  in  rich  countries,  no  pockets  of  frustration  and 
bitterness  growing  from  it.     There  would  be  no  need  to  be  frightened 
in  those  countries,  at  the  prospect  of  serious  illness  because  of 
the  high  costs  of  medical  care,  or  to  be  worried  about  the  education 
of  one's  children  -  again  because  of  the  cost. 

The  process  of  development  in  today's  circumstances  is 
basically  a  political  one.     It  calls  for  comprehension,  will,  and 
the  organisation  of  people  and  communities  at  the  local,  regional 
and  national  level.     It  calls  for  management  in  places  where  the 
market  system  once  reigned  supreme.     It  requires  that  the  public 
interest        be  put  above  commercial  interest.     It  calls  for  the 
accumulation  of  capital.     It  must  result  in  the  generating  of 
the  revenues  necessary,  in  particular,  for  maintaining  the  provision 
of  those  basic  services  such  as  health  and  educational  facilities 
which  we  all  now  agree  must  be  the  foundations  and  not  the  reward 
of  development. 
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When  we  hear  the  call  for  a  direct  attack  on  poverty, 
or  for  a  programme  for  meeting  basic  human  needs,  we  do  not  often 
find  along  with  it  a  real  appreciation  of  the  radical  nature  of 
such  a  purpose.     Unless  the  idea  of  basic  human  needs  is  being 
advanced  merely  as  a  glorified  and  updated  welfare  scheme,  it 
must  involve  fundamental  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  and 
also  political  structures  of  the  country's  concerned.     For  it 
would  then  require  a  redistribution  of  income,  wealth  and  opportunity 
And  such  changes  meet  with  strong  resistance  from  within  a  country, 
and  are  sometimes  attended  by  varying  expressions  of  concern  from 
outside . 

The  meeting  of  basic  human  needs  should  then  be  seen  as 
an  important  part  of  a  very  complex  and  much  wider  process  of 
development  and  social  and  economic  change,  designed  to  remove 
the  indignities  of  poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity,  and  to  build 
a  viable  community  which  more  and  more  satisfies  the  wide  range 
of  requirements  of  its  members. 

One  danqer  we  face  here,,   is  that  of  proj ecting  the  value 
systems  which  we  all  harbour  within  us,  and  which  involve  feelings 
about  people  of  different  countries,  cultures  and  races,  into  our 
perceptions  of  what  might  be  legitimate  aspirations  or  the  basic 
needs  of  different  people. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are  now  at  a  critical 
moment.     On  the  one  hand  the  grave  nature  of  the  condition  of 
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the  international  economic  system  must  give  cause  for  very 
serious  concern  to  all  of  us.     No  country  has  escaped  from 
the  effects  of  the  deterioration  in  global  economic  activity 
over  the  past  few  years.     Developing  countries  naturally  have 
been  particularly  affected.     The  persistence  of  the  problems 
which  plague  the  system  has  led  to  a  resurgence  of  tendencies 
towards  protectionism  and  to  the  use  of  other  devices  by  countries 
in  order  to  minimize  the  impact  on  them  of  these  conditions.  In 
some  quarters  the  situation  is  regarded  as  a  strong  argument 
against  any  concrete  movement  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
more  far-reaching  claims  and  proposals  of  developing  countries. 
But  were  we  to  look  at  the  matter  more  positively,   it  is  my 
belief  that  we  would  see  here  both  an  opportunity  and  a  need 
to  proceed  with  determination  towards  constructing  an  international 
economic  system  which  would  be  more  viable  in  the  face  of  such 
difficulties  as  are  now  being  experienced, and  at  the  same  time, 
more  just. 


Footnote : 

Some  of  the  above  material  is  taken  from  the  North/ South 
Dialogue:     Background  and  Present  Position  by  Don  Mills. 
From  the  book  entitled:     Partners  in  Tomorrow:  Strategies 
for  a  New  International  Order,   edited  by  Anthony  J.  Dolman 
and  Jan  van  Ettinger.     Copyright   (c)  1978  by  Foundation 
Reshaping  the  International  Order.     Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publishers,  E.P.   Dutton.     All  rights  reserved. 
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POPULATION,  FOOD  AND  EMPLOYMENT* 
John  W.  Mellor** 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  your 
deliberations  on  the  complex  topic  of  population.    You  have  asked 
me  specifically  to  discuss  population  growth  in  relation  to  the 
food  needs  and  production  potentials  of  Third  World  countries. 
Population  growth  and  food  supply  interact  in  a  complex  manner 
that  can  be  adequately  understood  only  if  placed  in  the  broader  con- 
tex  of  development  processes  and  strategy.    You  have  also  requested 
that  I  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  policy  in  a  form  which 
may  assist  your  committee  in  the  formulation  of  legislation.  For 
such  a  view  of  policy  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  cbjectives  of  population  policy.  Those 
objectives  are  so  varied  and  complex  and  often  ill  understood  that 
I  will  also  briefly  comment  on  various  objectives  as  they  relate  to 
food  and  population  policy. 

-Testimony  presented  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee  of  Population,  April  19,  1978, 

**  Director,  International  Food  Policy  Research  Institute 

Revised  version  for  inclusion  in  Congressional  Record 
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Relation  Between  Population,  Food,  and  Development  Strategy 

Strategies  of  development  which  emphasize  rapid  growth  of  employ- 
ment and  hence  participation  in  development,  and  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  growth  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  necessarily  bring  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  demand  for  food.    To  illustrate,  in  India  the 
lower  20  percent  of  the  income  distribution  spend  60  percent  of  additions 

to  their  incomes  on  grain  alone  and  up  to  90  percent  on  food  products 
1/ 

generally.-    In  contrast  the  top  10  percent  of  the  income  distribution 
spend  only  5  percent  of  increments  to  income  on  food.    Thus  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  is  a  particularly  powerful  determinant  of  the 
effective  demand  for  food. 

Whenever  population  growth  rates  have  declined  substantially  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  it  has  been  associated  with  participation  of  the  buLk 
of  the  population  in  increased  incomes.    Thus  the  broad  based  pro- 
cesses of  economic  growth  in  the  Western  industrialized  nations,  in 
Japan,  in  Taiwan,  and  in  South  Korea  have  been  accompanied  by  sharp 
declines  in  birth  rates  and  in  population  growth  rates.    In  contrast, 
countries  experiencing  rapid  economic  growth  but  with  narrow  partici- 
pation in  that  growth  have  experienced  relatively  little  decline  in  birth 
rates  and  hence  in  population  growth  rates.    Thus  statistics  for  Brazil 


~  John  W.  Mellor,  The  New  Economics  of  Growth;  A  Strategy  for 
India  and  the  Developing  World,  Cornell  University  Press,  1976. 
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show  the  current  birth  rate  declining  only  marginally  from  41  per  thousand 

to  38  per  thousand  in  the  decades  from  1950  to  1970  while  it  declined  from 

42  to  30  in  South  Korea  for  the  same  period  and  from  36  to  26  in  Taiwan  in 

only  the  seven  years  from  1963  to  1970.  — ^ 

The  birth  rates  fell  more  rapidly  in  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  than  Japan 

and  in  Japan  more  rapidly  than  in  Europe  and  North  America.    This  may  well 

represent  the  influence  of  improved  technology  for  birth  control  in  the  later 

period.    The  evidence  thus  suggest  that  countries  making  the  demographic 

transition  in  more  recent  decades  do  so  more  rapidly  that  the  earlier  candidates. 

The  evidence  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  suggests  further  that 

a  major  redistribution  of  income  may  reduce  birth  rates  substantially  even 

without  much  growth  in  overall   consumer  expenditure,  and  hence  without 

much  increase  in  per  capita  food  availability.    In  drawing  generalizations, 

there  are  three  aspects  of  the  record  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  that 

must  be  kept  in  mind,  however.    First,  our  knowledge  is  very  limited.  It 

seems  clear  that  birth  rates  have  declined  sharply  in  urban  areas  as  is  true 

of  most  developing  countries,  and  in  the  well  organized  rural  areas  visited  by 

foreigners.    We  do  not  know  what  has  happened  in  the  areas  visited  infrequently 

and  which  may  not  be  as  well  organized.    Second,  the  redistribution  of 

income  in  China  has  been  immense,  is  probably  necessary  to  the  results 

achieved  and  was  achieved  in  the  context  of  major  changes  in  political 

Ideology  and  Economic  and  social  organization.    Third,  the  slow  growth  in 

— ^  From  James  Kocher,  Rural  Development,  Income  Distribution  and 
Fertility  Decline  (New  York:  The  Population  Council),  Table  4.1;  in  William 
Rich,  Smaller  Families  Through  Social  and  Economic  Progress,   ODC,  pp.  68-9. 
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slow  growth  in  agriculture,  and  in  consumption  expenditures,   is  the  re- 
sult of  concentration  of  productive  investment  in  the  heavy  industry  sector 
so  vital  to  a  wide  range  of  national  objectives. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  within  the  context  of  political  systems  sup- 
ported by  United  States  policy  in  the  past,  decline  in  population  growth  rates 
of  Third  World  countries  requires  accelerated  economic  growth  of  a  type 
which  provides  broad  participation  in  growth.of  the  mass  of  the  population 
in  the  still  dominant  rural  societies.    That  requires  particular  attention 
to  the  rural  sector  so  as  to  include  the  bulk  of  the  population  and  for  in- 
creasing food  production  to  supply  the  principal  consumption  good,  on 
which  the  lower  income  people  want  to  spend  rising  real  incomes. 

Given  these  powerful  broad  relationships  it  is  important  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  occasional  evidence  of  declining  birth  rates  among  very  poor 
populations  that  are  not  participating  in  rising  real  incomes  and  consum- 
ption.   First,  such  evidence  is  particularly  suspect  because  it  is  from 
populations  for  which  data  are  most  likely  to  be  inaccurate.    Second  such 
declines  appear  to  be  a  product  of  increasing  poverty  to  extraordinary  levels 
of  misery,  poor  health,  and  incapacity.    In  such  circumstance  when  incomes 
improve,  birth  rates  will  rise,  at  least  temporarily. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  demographic  transition  described, 
total  population  increases  greatly.    The  very  same  processes  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  and  economic  growth  that  caused  the  population  originating 
in  Europe  to  rise  from  one-fifth  of  the  world's  total  in  1600  to  one-third 
in  1950  will  see  the  late  pursuers  of  development  and  industrialization 
raise  their  population  greatly  before  they,  too,  stabilize."''  Indeed  with 
i^Nick  Eberstadt  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  March  19,  1978. 
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present  projections  to  the  year  2025  developing  countries  will  include 

'  1/ 
82  percent  of  the  world's  population  compared  to  the  68  percent  of  I960." 

It  is  interesting  that  these  processes  will  return  the  world's  population 
proportions  back  very  close  to  where  they  were  before  the  industrial 
revolution.    This  last  phase,  of  course,  will  proceed  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  first  phase. 

Thus  the  relevant  question  is  probably  not  whether  such  growth  and 
change  will  occur,  but  when.    The  sooner  countries  commence  the  dem- 
ographic transition  with  broad-based  development  the  sooner  it  will  be 
completed  and  the  smaller  will  be  the  final  population  number.    The  more 
importance  the  rich  industrial  countries  attach  to  minimizing  population 
growth,  the  faster,  more  substantially,  and  more  effectively  must  they 
contribute  to  accelerating  the  processes  of  broad-based  economic  growth. 

POPULATION  PRESSURES  ON  FOOD  SUPPLIES 
Given  the  tremendous  increase  in  demand  .Sor  fcod  that  r.iusf:  accompany 
the  demographic  transition,  will  it  be  possible  to  achieve  the  necessary  in- 
creases in  food  supplies?    The  answer  to  that  question  is  usefully  divided 
into  three  parts. 

First,  the  potential  of  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics  to  produce  food 
in  the  context  of  well- controlled  water  supplies  and  intensive  double  and 
triple  cropping  has  hardly  been  scratched.    For  example,  Indian  officials 


-     UNESCO,  Statictical  Yearbook    1974  UNESCO  press,  1975. 
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document  a  potential  to  triple  agricultural  production.-    That  would  allow 
absorption  of  a  doubled  population  and  a  50  percent  increase  in  per  capita 
consumption  as  well.    And,  one  may  note  that  with  a  doubled  population 
India  would  have  10  percent  less  polulation  per  unit  area  of  cultivatable 
land  than  does  Germany  currently,  and  one-third  less  than  Japan. 

The  problem  of  growth  of  food  supplies  for  the  next  quarter  century 
does  not  lie  with  the  potentials  but  rather  with  how  quickly  those  potentials  can 
and  will  be  exploited.    The  requirement  of  rapid  growth  i  n  f ood  production 
is  massive  investment  in  physical  resources,  training  of  people  and  develop- 
ment of  institutions.    That  will  require  literally  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  and  much  careful  thought  over  the  next  few  decades. 

Second,   IFPRI  projections  of  past  production  and  income  growth  rates 
and  expected  population  growth  show  a  food  supply  gap  of  120-145  million  tons 
by  1990.    It  would  require  acceleration  of  production  growth  rates  from 
the  present  under  3  percent  to  4  percent  to  close  that. gap.    Rapid  pursuit 
of  the  demographic  transition  would  bring  even  faster  growth  in  demand  for 
food.    Rarely  have  large  areas  exceeded  4  percent  growth  rates  in  grain 
production  for  substantial  periods  of  time.    Thus  we  can  conclude  that  making 
the  demographic  transition  will  require  a  major  production  effort  c.nd  that 
at  the  height  of  demand  pressures,  commercial  imports,  and  food  aid  could 
be  of  major  importance. 

— ^  Dr.  Raj  Krishna,  member  of  the  Indian  Planning  Commission,  recently 
stated,   "We  now  have  a  potential  to  increase  food  production  three  times. 
If  v/e  can  increase  our  irrigated  area  from  137.  5  million  to  167  million  acres 
as  planned  in  the  next  five  years,  and  get  the  pumps,  inputs,  and  credit  out, 
Indian  agriculture  is  going  to  make  huge  strides.    Two  or  three  bad  monsoons 
might  delay  things  a  bit  and  make  them  look  bad,  but  nothing  can  really  affect 
what's  happening,   "Richard  Critchfield  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
March  15,  1978 
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Third,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  pressure  on  food  supplies  arises 
most  with  the  broad-based  high  employment  strategy  of  growth.    If  a 
country  for  political  or  other  reasons  does  not  want  to  make  a  major  effort 
in  agriculture  or  believes  such  an  effort  will  not  succeed,  it  may  choose 
to  grow  through  emphasis  on  capital-intensive  industry  and  narrow  partic- 
ipation of  its  population  in  the  benefits  of  growth.    That  will  delay  pursuit 
of  the  demographic  transition.    Foreign  capital  assistance,  food  aid  and 
food  security  can  encourage  those  countries  with  more  broadly  participatory 
strategies. 

Population  Objectives 

The  nature  and  effectiveness  of  policies  pursued  by  rich  and  poor  countries 
for  reducing  population  growth  depends  on  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
objectives  being  pursued  through  population  policy.    These  objectives  are 
best  seen  in  the  context  of  global  concerns,  national  concerns  of  the  various 
rich  and  poor  countries  and  individual  concerns. 

The  need  for  reducing  population  growth  rates  is  usually  expressed  in 
terms  of  global  concerns  with  respect  to  humanitarianism,  food  supplies, 
demand  on  other  natural  resources  and  effect  on  the  environment.  The 
case  is  clear  for  reduced  global  population  growth  on  these  grounds.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  few  developing  countries  have  anywhere 
nearly  reached  the  population  densities  to  which  people  have  readily 
adapted  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  Western  Europe  and  the  Eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States.    Thus,  the  problem  is  real,  but  one  which  allows  the  few 
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decades  of  time  for  the  known,   successful  approaches  to  its  solution. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  considerable  potential  for  conflict  between  global 
concerns  and  national  concerns.    The  rich,   industrial  countries  often  appear  to 
attach  an  immediacy  to  arresting  population  growth  that  is  more  consistent 
with  an  objective  of  preserving  existing  power  relationships  than  with  the 
global  concerns.    The  rapid  relative  growth  in  the  populations  of  European 
origin  with  the  industrial  revolution  was  important  to  the  global  power  and 
control  achieved  by  those  nations.    In  contemporary  times  Chairman  Mao, 
in  particular,  has  noted  the  importance  of  population  size  to  the  power  of 
otherwise  poor  nations.     Either  implicit  or  explicit  setting  of  national 
power  objectives  for  population  policy  brings  clear  conflict  between  the 
interests  of  the  currently  poor  and  rich  countries.    We  see  continued 
evidence  of  such  conflict.    A  concern  about  population  growth  without  tang- 
ible evidence  of  concern  for  improved  human  well-being  reinforces  that 
sense  of  conflict. 

The  conflict  in  population  policy  between  the  individual  objective  of 
families,  especially  poor  families,  and  the  global  objective  is,  of  course, 
the  basis  for  the  argument  for  broad-based  economic  development.  Poor 
families  find  the  cost  of  raising  children  low.    It  falls  most  heavily  in  the 
years  of  peak  physical  strength  for  the  parents  when  it  is  most  easily 
borne.     Children  earn  their  way  at  an  early  age  and  provide  security  in 
later  years.    The  economic  case  for  the  poor  to  have  large  families  is 
easily  made.    All  that,  of  course,   changes  with  modernization  and  develop- 
ment and  explains  the  close  relation  between  broad-based  economic  growth 
and  decline  in  fertility. 
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United  States  Policy 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  accelerate  the  decline  in  world  pop- 
ulation growth  rates  in  order  to  forward  the  global  objective  of  humani- 
tarianism,  preservation  of  the  environment  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  there  are  four  appropriate  thrusts. 

First,  in  its  potential  for  immediate  impact,  a  food  aid  program  could 
be  developed  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner  which  has  aggregate  impact.  To 
be  effective  such  a  program  must  provide  large-scale  support  of  efforts 
to  increase  the  real  incomes  of  the  poor.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
two  major  characteristics  of  agriculture  dissuade  policy  makers  from  a 
broad,  rural-based  approach  to  development.    Accelerating  agricultural 
growth  requires  time-consuming  building  of  institutions.    Food  aid  can 
allow  the  demographic  transition  to  proceed  during  the  5  to  15  years 
needed  for  those  processes.    Weather  changes  induce  fluctuations  in  pro- 
duction (10  to  20-  percent)  very  large  relative  to  the  change  in  trend  (1  or  2 
percent)  from  a  few  years  of  development  effort.    Food  aid  can  eliminate 
these  major  weather- induced  risks.    Of  course,  an  effective  food  aid 
program  must  also  facilitate  growth  of  domestic  agricultural  production 
in  developing  countries.    This  requires  thoughtful  administration.  To 
be  effecti\e  in  these  contexts,  food  aid  must  be  reliable  and  substantial 
in  size.    It  is  neither  at  present. 

Second,  major  programs  of  capital  and  technical  assistance  for 
agricultural  development  are  needed  to  meet  food  needs  over  the  longer 
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run.    Such  an  effort  will  require  large  sums  invested  in  the  infrastructure 
of  roads,  electrification  and  irrigation  as  well  as  technical  institutions  for 
research,  education,  credit  and  marketing.     With  respect  to  both  food 
aid  and  assistance  to  agricultural  development,  an  effect  cannot  be  had 
on  the  global  population  problem  if  the  large  populous  countries  are  un- 
touched.   Further,  in  the  short  run,  more  effect  will  be  had  by  resourse 
flows  to  countries  with  more  trained  people,  the  effort  concentrating  on 
enlarging  the  supply  of  trained  people  for  the  latest  concerns  to  the  devel- 
opment effort. 

Third,  a  widespread  effort  of  research  to  improve  the  technology 
of  birth  control  is  needed.    You  have  already  had  testimony  to  indicate  that 
available  techniques  of  birth  control  are  still  quite  unsatisfactory  and  yet 
have  assisted  more  rapid  declines  in  birth  rates  once  the  socio-economic 
environment  is  appropriate.    Further  improvement  could  bring  faster 
declines  in  the  future.    The  United  States  contains  a  high  proportion  of  the 
world's  research  resources  for  such  effort.    The  fact  that  legislative 
policy  impeded  mobilizing  those  resources  in  the  1950s  undoubtedly  is 
cause  for  a  much  larger  world  population  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Fourth,  direct  assistance  to  low  income  countries  for  the  financial  and 
technical  costs  of  family  planning  programs  can  often  be  of  help.  However, 
compared  to  the  costs  of  development  necessary  to  a  desire  for  small 
family  size,  family  planning  programs  are  inexpensive  and  easily  paid 
for  by  the  recipient  country.    The  real  test  of  priority  to  population  is  not 
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shown  by  the  appropriation  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  family  planning, 
but  by  the  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the  appropriate  forms 
of  development. 

A  final  point.  Because  there  is  time  to  solve  the  population  problem, 
and  because  objectives  are  diffuse,  developing  countries  are  no  more 
likely  to  pursue  that  objective  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  objectives  than  is 
the  United  States.    Sanctimonious  behavior  is  not  likely  to  solve  problems 
which  require  widespread  cooperation. 
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Will  There  Be  Enough  to  Eat? 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee  on  Population 

Public  Hearing  on 
Population  and  Development  Assistance 

345  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
9:30  All  April  19,  1973 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  participate  with  this  distin- 
guished panel  to  present  my  views  of  the  American  farmers'  interest 
in  the  problems  of  population,  food,  energy,  and  environment. 

The  topic  assigned  to  this  panel  is  as  big  as  everything. 
And  farmers  are  right  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  thing.     We  are  the 
custodians  of  the  second-largest  element  in  our  land  environment  — 
the  cropland  and  rangelands  of  the  world,  second  in  extent  only  to 
the  unsettled  forested  and  desert  and  tundra  and  ice-covered  areas. 
We  employ  the  croplands  and  rangelands,  together  with  vast  quantities 
of  energy  —  mainly  solar  energy  —  to  produce  all  the  food  that  is 
consumed  by  almost  all  the  human  population  —  excepting  only  that 
tiny  fraction  who  remain  in  primitive  hunting  and  gathering  societies. 

The  problems  related  to  this  topic  are  the  primary  concern 
these  days  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  of  our 
allies  and  trading  partners,  and  all  of  the  developing  countries, 
and  presumably  also  all  of  the  communistic  countries.  Unfortunately, 
this  complex  of  problems  is  usually  mistakenly  labeled  "inflation". 
This  mislabeling  leads  to  misunderstanding  of  the  real  problem  and 
the  prescription  of  wrong  remedies.     Because  the  problem  is  really 
very  large  and  very  serious,  our  human  society  cannot  afford  the 
waste  of  time  and  attention  that  results  from  trying  remedies  that  are 
wrong  and  bound  to  fail. 

Problem  Deeper  than  "Inflation" 

The  classic  description  of  "inflation"  is  "high  prices  caused 
by  too  much  money  chasing  scarce  goods".  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  this  is  not  what  is  going  on  to  cause  our  real  trouble,  nor  even 
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to  cause  high  prices,  for  that  master,    uage  rates  go  up  even  while 
unemployment  rises.    Auto  manufacturers  close  plants,  lay-off  workers, 
and  raise  prices  all  in  the  sane  week.     It  should  not  be  surprising 
that  the  remedy  indicated  by  the  faulty  diagnosis  —  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  money  and  keep  the  unemployment  rate  high  so  as  to  curb 
demand  for  goods  and  services  —  fails  to  cure  the  high  prices  that 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  problem.    And  the  faulty  remedy  is 
even  less  effective  in  treating  the  real  problem. 

The  real  problem  is  to  adjust  the  pressures  of  our  large  and 
growing  human  population,  and  of  the  even-nore-swif tly-growing  econo- 
mic demand  of  the  affluent  minority  of  the  total  population,  to  the 
limited  space  and  resources  that  are  present  in  our  environment,  and 
to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  the  stabilization  of  population 
at  a  total  number  that  will  be  supportable  by  the  resources  available. 

That  is  quite  a  mouthful,  that  description  of  the  problem.  If 
my  diagnosis  is  correct,  our  problem  is  not  at  all  as  simple  (even 
though  intractable)  as  "high  prices".    Furthermore,  not  only  are 
high  prices  not  the  real  problem  —  high  prices  in  some  or  even  many 
cases  are  part  of  the  necessary  solution. 

I  will  elaborate  on  that  upsetting  idea  later  on.    At  this 
point  I  will  examine  my  description  of  what  our  problem  is,  part  by 
part,  and  suggest  what  must  be  done  to  cope  with  each  of  the  parts. 

First,  stabilizing  population  at  a  number  that  will  be  suppor- 
table by  the  resources  available. 

There  is  no  telling  right  noi*  just  what  that  number  is.  For 
one  thing,  we  do  not  know  much  about  the  real  extent  of  the  useable 
resources  that  will  become  available  by  the  time  population  growth 
might  be  stopped.    For  another  thing,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
volume  and  nix  of  resources  that  wiil  turn  out  to  be  acceptable  when 
the  tine  comes.    But  I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that  human  beings 
must  bring  their  population  growth  to  a  stop  as  soon  as  feasible, 
and  if  at  all  possible  before  shortage  of  resources  stops  it  for  us. 

Population  Stability  Question  of  Will 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  primary  factor  in  the  slowing  and 
stopping  of  a  population's  growth  is  the  will  to  do  it.  Further, 
that  the  ivill  to  limit  births  is  linked  directly  to  the  employment 
of  the  family  breadwinners  in  jobs  that  offer  the  opportunity  to 
enter  into  the  consumption  culture  and  "standard  of  living"  of  modern 
industrial  society.     Birth  control  devices  facilitate  but  are  not 
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indispensible  to  the  success  of  so-motivated  couples  in  limiting  their 
child-bearing. 

Increased  employment  in  "modern"  jobs,  and  increased  consump- 
tion at  a  "decent"  standard  of  living,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  motivate  couples  to  limit  births  so  that  the  human  popu- 
lation can  be  stabilized.     These  two  sides  of  one  coin  should  balance 
each  other  perfectly  —  increased  production,  and  increased  consump- 
tion.    However,  physical  limitations  on  resources  are  sure  to  impose 
drastic  changes  in  the  mix  of  goods  and  services  that  can  be  produced. 

The  main  general  change  that  is  likely  to  result  is  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  services  to  resources.     We  will  have  more  person- 
al services  available  (shoe  shine,  barbering,  mental  health  counsel- 
ing, etc.),  and  smaller  quantities  per  capita  of  steel,  petroleum, 
paper,  meat,  and  other  goods.     Possibly  we  will  get  "higher  quality" 
goods  on  which  greater  expenditures  of  labor  (services)  have  been 
made  —  such  as  smaller  but  better  autos,  appliances  that  will  last 
and  can  be  repaired  instead  of  the  present  "disposable^  k£»d, -etc. 

The  catch  is  that  in  this  new  mix  of  goods  and  services  we  are 
almost  sure  to  find  more  and  different  services  than  we  have  any 
present  appetite  or  use  for.     And  right  there  is  one  of  the  two  great 
problems  of  human  adjustment  that  confronts  us.     How  can  we  increase 
the  market  demand,  or  other  useage,  of  the  superabundant  supply  of 
human  services  that  are  available,  so  that  we  can  generate  jobs  and 
earnings  sufficient  to  support  the  motivation  to  cons\ime,  upon  which 
the  will  to  limit  births  depends? 

Increasing  the  "market  demand"  for  new  kinds  and  larger  volumes 
of  personal  services  will  require  prodigious  feats  of  persuasion,  by 
means  both  profane  and  divine,  from  advertising  to  moral  exhortation. 
But  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  full  supply 
available.     This  means  that  "other  useage"  of  the  available  supply 
of  human  services  will  be  needed  to  take  up  the  gap,  if  enough  jobs 
are  to  be  created  to  motivate  the  desired  restriction  of  births. 
Thus  we  will  surely  need  to  turn  to  public  works,  whereby  the  communi- 
ty decides  collectively  that  specified  volumes  of  services  shall  be 
consumed  in  both  rich  and  poor  countries  in  such  forms  as  rehabilitated 
rail  roadbeds,  sewer  and  water  systems,  roads  and  bridges,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  reforestation  and  weed  eradication,  natural  beautif ication 
and  street  cleaning,  and  so  on.     The  specific  "adjustment*  we  will 
have  to  learn  to  make  in  order  to  accomplish  this  is  to  accept  the 
tax  obligations  this  will  require. 
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Resource  Shares  May  Get  Smaller 

The  second  great  problem  of  human  adjustment  that  confronts 
us  arises  from  the  necessity  to  share  scarce  resources  with  increased 
numbers  of  consumers. 

The  specific  dimensions  of  this  challenge  are  portrayed  vividly 
in  an  article  by  Nathan  Keyfitz  in  the  Scientific  American  of  July 
1976.     Mr.  Keyfitz* s  analysis  reveals  that  the  potential  demand  for 
food  and  other  resources  greatly  exceeds  the  magnitudes  that  simple 
projection  of  population  growth  rates  suggests.     To  put  it  bluntly, 
we  are  up  against  a  far  bigger  job  than  most  of  us  have  guessed. 

Keyfitz  points  out  that  there  are  two  distinctive  kinds  of 
people  in  this  world,  who  live  in  two  strikingly  different  styles 
of  existence.     Those  differences  are  characterized  predominantly  by 
the  differing  rates  at  which  each  consumes  resources. 

All  of  us  in  this  room  today  are  among  the  world's  "middle 
class",  which  numbers  about  600  million  and  whose  consumption  of 
resources  can  be  measured  fairly  accurately  by  our  average  per  capita 
annual  income  of  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  year.     One  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  this  class  of  people  is  that  most  of  its 
members  consume  some  meat  practically  every  day  of  every  year. 

The  other  great  class  of  human  consumers  numbers  about  six 
times  as  many  as  the  "middle  class"  —  about  3h  billion.  Their 
incomes  average  about  $200  per  capita  per  year.     Members  of  this  class 
consume  very  little  in  the  way  of  resources  of  all  kinds.     Most  of 
them  eat  very  little  meat  —  less  in  a  year  than  most  of  the  members 
of  the  middle  class  eat  within  a  week  or  two.     Many  eat  no  meat  at 
all,  year-in  and  year-out. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  world's  middle 
class  of  600  million  is  that  most  of  its  members  buy  most  of  their 
food.     They  consume  well  over  one  thousand  pounds  of  grain  per  person 
per    year,  either  directly  as  cereal  food,  or  indirectly  in  the  forms 
of  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  and  red  meat. 

Members  of  the  huge  class  numbering  3%  billion  buy  very  little 
food.     They  usually  consume  barely  one  pound  per  person  per  day  of 
grain,  mainly  directly  as  cereal  food. 

Most  Births  Among  Poor 

Most  of  the  increase  in  total  world  human  population  is  occurr- 
ing among  the  huge  class  of  3^  billion  people.     Most  of  the  two  or 
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three  billion  additional  human  beings  who  will  be  added  to  total 
world  population  within  a  couple  of  decades  will  be  born  to  this 
class  and  perhaps  doomed  to  remain  there,  unless  present  social  and 
economic  trends  are  drastically  changed. 

But  the  numbers  in  the  middle  class  are  increasing  also.  Just 
a  few  decades  agor  in  1950,  this  class  numbered  only  around  200  mil- 
lion.    The  spectacular  increase  in  the  numbers  of  middle  class  consu- 
mers since  1950  represents  the  swiftest  and  greatest  advance  in 
human  welfare  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  was  sustained  over 
the  longest  period  of  uninterrupted  economic  development  and  growth, 
from  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  the  worldwide  economic  recession 
which  began  in  the  early  1970' s. 

It  is  the  growth  in  numbers  of  this  "middle  class"  that  is  al- 
most wholely  responsible  for  the  enormous  increase  in  sales  of  food  " 
that  has  occurred  during  this  period. 

And  most  of  the  increase  in  total  demand  for  all  resources 
now  results  from  the  growth  of  this  "middle  class",  not  from  the  far 
greater  growth  in  numbers  of  the  poor. 

Population  increase  among  the  families  of  this  middle  class 
accounts  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  increase  in  its  numbers  that 
has  occurred.     Host  of  the  increase  has  occurred  as  a  result  of 
people  from  the  vast  underclass  of  the  poor  getting  jobs  in  the  modern 
economy.     Almost  any  job  in  the  modern  economy  raises  the  job-holder 
and  his  family  members  from  the  underclass  into  the  middle  class  with 
its  vastly  superior  levels  of  welfare.     Even  the  meanest  job  in  the 
mass  production,  labor-intensive  industries  of  countries  like  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Singapore,  or  Hong  Kong,  represents  a  gigantic  leap  forward 
in  human  welfare  from  the  condition  of  the  huge  underclass  of  the 
poor. 

That,  in  elemental  terms,  is  what  "economic  development"  means: 
The  creation  of  jobs  in  the  modern  economy. 

And  that  is  what  is  required  to  create  the  conditions  wherein 
married  couples  will  be  motivated  to  restrict  the  number  of  their 
children. 

It  is  this  process  of  recruiting  people  from  the  underclass, 
whose  members  buy  and  consume  very  little,  to  the  middle  class  whose 
members  now  consume  most  of  the  world's  wealth,  not  simple  population 
growth,  that  is  the  source  of  the  great  pressure  that  is  now  being 
applied  against  our  scarce  supplies  of  resources. 
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Explosive  Potential  for  Food  Demand 

The  impact  of  new  entrants  into  the  middle  class  upon  demand 
is  most  immediate  and  spectacular  in  respect  to  food.    Of  the  very 
first  dollars  that  the  new  entrants  earn,  most  is  spent  for  food* 
And  most  of  their  earnings  continue  to  be  spent  for  food  until 
incomes  rise  substantially  above  the  bottom  rungs  of  the  middle  class. 

The  explosive  potential  of  increasing  demand  for  food  that 
results  as  families  make  the  great  leap  from  poverty  into  the  middle 
class  is  illustrated  by  what  happened  to  imports  of  food  by  the 
countries  stretching  from  Morocco  to  Afghanistan,  across  the  Medite- 
ranean  Basin  and  southern  Asia,  immediately  after  the  export  price  of 
petroleum  was  increased  by  the  action  of  the  petroleum  exporting 
states  in  1973. 

The  higher  prices  of  oil  shifted  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  world's  total  income  from  relatively  rich  industria- 
lized countries  to  relatively  poor  countries,  many  of  them  located  in 
that  region.     In  the  poor  oil  exporting  countries  themselves,  as  well 
as  in  their  neighboring  countries,  part  of  the  increased  oil  revenues 
were  spent  for  consumption  items  or  invested  for  the  construction  of 
various  kinds  of  capital  resources,  such  as  sewer  and  water  systems, 
schools,  roads,  office  buildings,  hotels  and  apartments,  and  so  on. 
The  result  was  an  increase  in  employment  in  construction  industries 
and  services,  followed  by  a  slower  increase  in  employment  in  manfac- 
turing. 

Some  of  the  farmland  that  had  been  devoted  to  production  of 
grains,  much  of  it  for  the  farming  families'  own  subsistence,  was 
shifted  to  the  production  of  fresh  produce  yielding  higher  returns, 
to  satisfy  the  suddenly-expanded  commercial  demand  for  more  and  better 
food.     Local  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  also  was  expanded  swiftly, 
with  production  of  milk  and  red  meat  increasing  more  slowly. 

The  result  is  that  in  a  single  year,  imports  of  grain  into 
this  region  increased  to  thirteen  times  the  preceeding  five  years' 
average. 

"Cheap  Food"  Policy  is  Obstacle 

This  is  only  a  glimpse  of  the  stunning  magnitude  of  the  farmers' 
stake  in  economic  development.     When  three  and  a  half  billion  people 
who  now  buy  little  or  no  food  at  all,  together  with  two  or  three 
billion  more  of  their  kind  who  are  sure  to  join  us  in  another  few 
decades  or  so  —  when  —  or  if  —  all  these  billions  become  able 
to  buy  enough  to  eat,  they  would  strain  to  the  utmost  all  the  capaci- 
ties of  all  the  farmers  and  of  all  the  farming  resources  that  the 
world  possesses  or  can  develop. 

The  potential  pressure  upon  food  supplies  is  probably  the 
most  acute  single  element  in  the  problem  we  face  of  adjusting  our 
expectations  and  consumption  to  the  necessity  of  sharing  scarce 
resources  more  widely.     For  one  thing,  there  are  comparatively  strict 
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limits  on  the  degree  of  adjustment  each  individual  can  make.  For 
another,  the  quantity,  quality,  and  price  of  food  is  among  the  most 
politically  sensitive  issues  in  every  jurisdiction.  Consequently, 
we  will  have  to  rely  mainly  upon  increasing  the  supply  in  order  to 
accomodate  more  consumers  who  can  buy  enough  to  eat. 

There  are  two  serious  obstacles  that  block  realization  of  the 
farmers'  aspirations  to  feed  a  hungry  world.     These  obstacles  thwart 
also  our  dreams  of  a  human  society  freed  of  misery  and  deprivation. 
They  obstruct  the  process  by  which  poor  couples  can  be  motivated  to 
limit  their  child-bearing.     And  they  pose  mortal  threats  to  the  survi- 
val of  human  civilization. 

The  first  is  the  habitual  dependence  of  the  world's  industria- 
lized economy,  and  particularly  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
upon  the  enormous  subsidy  in  the  form  of  cheap  food  that  is  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  of  the  New  World. 

The  world's  agricultural  and  food  economy  is  poorly  understood. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  supply  of  agricultural  products  «;-c 
should  bear  some  rational  relationship  to  market  demand,  as  is  true 
of  most  goods  and  services  in  an  industrial  economy.     Most  enterprises 
are  created  by  persons  who  have  appraised  the  prospective  market  and 
judged  more  or  less  rationally  that  their  product  or  service  can  be 
sold  at  a  remunerative  price.     Eut  that  was  not  true  in  the  formation 
of  most  farm  enterprises. 

The  voyages  of  Columbus  about  four  centuries  ago  stimulated 
an  enormous  real  estate  boom  lasting  for  several  centuries.  The 
hunters  and  gatherers  of  North  and  South  America,  New  Zealand,  Austra- 
lia and  Southern  Africa  were  quickly  displaced  by  huge  waves  of  immi- 
grants, primarily  from  Europe.     Most  of  them  arrived  with  little  or 
no  capital  beyond  the  muscles  in  their  backs  and  arms,  the  folk  arts 
and  technology  of  a  subsistence  farming  culture,  and  a  driving  impulse 
to  survive  and  to  procreate.     They  occupied  the  lands  of  the  hunters, 
and  they  farmed  it  to  subsist. 

Created  "Surplus"  Farms 

Within  a  few  centuries,  by  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  the 
subsistence  settlers  in  the  New  World  lands  had  created  by  the  sweat 
and  blood  of  man,  woman,  child,  horse,  and  ox,  a  gigantic  stock  of 
agricultural  capital  having  productive  capacity  far  in  excess  of  any 
conceivable  market's  capacity  to  absorb.     Such  products  as  tobacco 
and  cotton  and  a  few  others  were  produced  for  the  market.     But  those 
of  greatest  importance  to  the  human  food  supply  —  grains  and  meat  — 
became  available  first  as  unplanned  "surplusses"  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  settlers  for  subsistence,  just  as  the  furs  produced 
by  the  earlier  hunters  had  become  available  as  "surplus"  to  the  needs 
of  the  subsistence  hunters.     And  the  world  trade  in  grains  and  meat, 
arising  from  a  similar  origin,  took  on  characteristics  similar  to  that 
of  the  fur  trade,  with  payments  to  the  producers  for  their  surplus.'  - 
far  less  than  any  rational  judgment  of  the  real  cost  of  production. 
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As  France  had  exploited  the  surplus  furs  of  the  subsistence 
hunters,  England  recognized  and  exploited  the  surplus  grains  and  meats 
of  the  subsistence  farmers.  -England's  cheap  food  policy,  exemplified 
by  the  passage  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  soon 
spread  throughout  Europe,  creating  economic  distress  among  European 
farmers  and  accelerating  their  flight  to  the  New  World  lands. 

This  nineteenth  century  cheap  food  policy  was  abandoned  through- 
out the  industrialized  world,  along  with  other  exploitative  and  archa- 
ic forms  of  economic  injustice,  in  the  great  economic  and  social 
reforms  that  were  wrought  from  the  wreckage  of  the  worldwide  economic 
depression  of  the  1930' s. 

U.S.  Farmers'  are  Depressed 

Only  in  the  United  States  has  there  been  a  regression  to  the 
economic  abuse  of  the  farmers  that  prevailed  up  to  the  Great  Depress- 
ion.    American  farmers  have  been  expelled  from  the  "Welfare  State". 

In  the  United  States,  the  social  justice  and  equity  goals  of 
the  Mew  Deal  reforms  in  agriculture  were  slowly  dismantled,  and  now 
the  Carter  Administration  has  confirmed  their  repudiation.     The  prices 
received  by  farmers  in  the  United  States  are  the  lowest  in  relation 
to  the  prices  of  other  goods  and  services  since  the  depression  of  the 
1930's. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  world's  total  food  supply  brings 
higher  prices  to  the  farmers  who  produce  it  than  those  now  received 
by  farmers  in  the  United  States.     The  only  farmers  on  earth  who  get 
prices  as  low  as  ours  are  those  who  farm  in  relatively  small  and 
poor  countries  —  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina  —  which  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  world  trading  price  that  is  established  at  far  below 
the  cost  of  production  by  the  agricultural  pricing  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  States  government. 

This  cheap  food  policy  of  the  United  States  is  an  injustice, 
a  severe  human  hardship,  and  a  menace  to  the  economic  survival  of 
farmers  in  the  United  States  and  the  other  main  exporting  countries. 

That  is  enough  to  set  us  farmers  against  it.     But  it  is  a 
greater  menace  also,  to  the  greater  interest  of  the  greater  public. 

For  the  era  of  chronic  world  agricultural  surplus  which  has 
endured  for  the  past  century  or  more  has  now  reached  an  end. 

The  swift  expansion  of  the  middle  class  of  consumers  who  buy 
food  has  overtaken  the  over-expansion  of  the  world's  food  production 
plant  that  was  achieved  a  century  ago  by  the  subsistence  settlers 
of  the  New  World's  land. 

During  the  eight  years  of  this  decade,  total  world  consumption 
of  grain  has  exceeded  total  world  production.     In  four  of  those  years, 
production  ex  eeded  consumption.     But  in  the  other  four  of  these  years, 
consumption  exceeded  production  by  a  greater  margin,  and  the  world's 
supply  of  food  has  declined. 
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The  talk  we  are  hearing  these  days  of  a  present  surplus  of  • 
grain  is  a  hoax  —  intended  to  mislead  the  public  and  the  farmers, 
so  as  to  keep  food  unrealistically  cheap  for  short-run  political 
purposes. 

World  Grain  Supply  Tight 

The  world's  total  carry-over  of  all  grain  at  the  beginning 
of  harvest  in  1978  is  projected  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  135  million  metric  tons.     That  seems  like  an  enormous  pile  of  grain. 
But  it  is  only  around  14%  of  the  total  world  consumption  of  grain  that 
is  projected  for  1978. 

And  even  that  does  not  measure  how  slight  this  "surplus"  really 
is.    At  the  very  lowest  point,  during  the  "world  food  crisis"  of  a 
few  years  ago,  the  world's  total  carry-over  of  grain  never  dropped 
below  130  million  tons.     That  aoount,  130  million  tons,  proved  too 
small  to  keep  the  "pipeline"  full  and  when  additional  grain  was 
needed  above  that  minimum  pipeline  requirement,  prices  shot  up  sharply. 

The  real  "reserve"  of  grain,  therefore  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  55  million  tons  difference  between  the  carry-over  of  1974  and 
the  carry-over  of  today.     A  single  short  world  grain  crop,  comparable 
to  the  short  crops  experienced  three  times  in  this  decade,  would 
eliminate  this  reserve  and  reduce  mankind  to  an  empty  cupboard.  Two 
successive  years  of  poor  crops  would  create  political  turbulence  and 
economic  dislocations  worse  than  what  we  experienced  earlier  in  this 
decade. 

The  greater  interest  of  the  greater  public  demands  that  the  low 
cost  producers  of  the  United  States  and  other  grain  exporting  countries 
be  paid  the  incentive  prices  that  they  deserve,  and  need. 

This  cheap  food  policy  of  the  United  States  government,  which 
is  unjust  to  farmers,  is  a  deadly  menance  to  the  general  welfare. 
I  will  describe  later  how  it  combines  with  and  reinforces  a  second 
obstacle  to  all  our  dreams  and  hopes  for  development. 

Unemployment  Remains  High 

The  second  obstacle  to  the  farmers  mission  to  feed  the  hungry 
is  the  hard  set  of  the  world  economy  against  full  employment  and  jobs 
for  the  -world *s  poor.   "Ihey are -the  farmers '  potential  best  customers. 
But  unless  they  can  earn  money  to  pay  farmers  what  it  costs  to  raise 
food,  they  cannot  buy  and  the  farmers  cannot  produce  the  food  they 
need. 

In  country  after  country,  unemployment  persists  at  rates  higher 
than  the  worst  ever  experienced  in  the  United  States  during  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930 's.     t-Then  combined  with  underemployment  —  in 
farming  at  less-than-subsistence  levels  of  productivity,  in  scavenging, 
pre-industrial  crafts  and  services,  theiving,  begging,  and  such  sorrow- 
ful occupations  —  the  equivalent  in  terms  of  unemployment  often 
exceeds  50  percent. 
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There  are  some  jobs  in  extractive  industries  like  mining, 
forestry  and  so  on.     Many  of  the  jobs  in  export  agricultural  crops 
pay  far  less  than  "real  jobs"  in  modern  industries,  even  within  the 
poor  countries. 

The  only  potential  source  of  jobs  that  would  be  great  enough 
to  absorb  even  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  workers  now  unemployed 
and  underemployed  are  in  manufacturing  —  particularly  in  the  low- 
capital  requiring  and  labor-intensive  industries  such  as  textiles, 
apparel,  footware,  light  manufacturing  and  so  on,  together  with  the 
construction  and  service  jobs  that  would  be  generated  by  expanded 
employment  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  interest  of  farmers  in  the  creation  of  such  jobs  for  such 
people  is  obvious.     Human  workers,  when  they  have  jobs,  can  pay  for 
food  and  they  buy,  and  they  eat.     Machines  do  not. 

Rich  Countries  Bar  Imports  from  Poor 

But  the  highest  tariff  barriers  and  other  restrictions  against 
trade  in  the  entire  world  economy  are  those  that  are  applied  against 
labor-intensive  goods.     The  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
countries  raise  tariffs  against  the  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  that 
poor  and  unskilled  workers,  lacking  extensive  capital  and  sophistica- 
ted skills,  can  make  and  sell  in  competition  with  the  machines  of 
the  industrialized  countries.     These  tariffs  are  as  high  as  300  per- 
cent of  value  added  by  labor  —  highest  in  the  world  —  and  they  are 
compounded  with  absolute  quantitative  restrictions  on  the  volumes  of 
goods  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  markets  of  the  rich  countries. 

When  unemployment  rates  remain  chronically  high  in  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialized  countries,  when  millions  of  our  own 
people  are  unable  to  find  work,  when  workers  believe  their  jobs  are 
threatened  by  cheap  imported  goods,  they  and  their  communities  will 
insist  upon  measures  to  restrict  and  bar  such  trade. 

These  are  concerns  that  must  be  respected,  and  they  must  be 
satisfied. 

No  country  can  or  should  sacrifice  jobs  for  its  own  people 
to  create  jobs  for  other  workers  in  other  countries,  no  matter  how 
needy  they  may  be. 

And  sd  the  second  obstacle  raised  against  the  interest  and 
ability  of  the  farmers  to  feed  the  hungry  is  high  and  persistent 
unemployment  in  the  USA  and  in  the  other  rich  countries. 

The  specific  obstacles  that  block  the  expansion  of  the  world's 
food  production  capability  are  part  and  parcel  of  an  overall  political 
and  economic  strategy  commonly  identified  as  "anti-inflation".  This 
strategy,  by  tolerating  or  even  promoting  high  unemployment  instead 
of  creating  more  jobs,  by  uncritically  resisting  price  increases 
even  when  they  are  essential  to  maintain  or  expand  production  as  for 
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farm  products,  is  profoundly  opposed  to  the  goal  of  stabilizing  world 
human  population  by  voluntary  means.     It  is  a  short-sighted  strategy 
that,  obstructs  -public  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  the  adjust- 
ments that  must  be  made  in  order  to  share  scarce  resources  more 
widely.     And  it  exposes  the  human  community  to  the  grave  physical  and 
psychological  hazard  that  shortage  of  resources  will  put  a  stop  to 
population  growth  with  famine,  disease,  and  social  disintegration. 

How  to  Stretch  Scarce  Supply 

There  are  two  general  types  of  resources:  Renewable,  like  food, 
water,  and  trees;  and  non-renewable ,  like  soil,  petroleum,  and  metals. 

Scarcity  of  renewable  resources  can  be  attacked  by  increasing 
the  rate  of  renewal.     The  world's  resource  base  would  permit  a  vast 
expansion  of  food  production  . 

Scarcity  of  non-renewable  resources  oan  :be  .attacked  .only  by 
conservation  —  particularly  re-use,  by  rationing  the  supply  more 
finely,  by  drawing  upon  the  higher-cost  fraction  of  the  supply,  or 
by  shifting  to  use  of  less  satisfactory  or  higher-cost  substitutes. 

The  one  feature  that  is  present  in  almost  all  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  adjusting  our  expectations  and  consumption  of  scarce  resources 
among  more  consumers  in  this:  Prices  must  go  up. 

Technological  advance  offers  some  hope  for  long-range  relief 
from  the  prospect  of  higher  prices  for  some  resources.     For  example, 
we  may  learn  how  to  make  cheap  electricity  out  of  sunshine,  perhaps 
in  space.     And  we  may  invent  new  plant  or  animal  genetic  manipulations 
comparable  to  hybrid  corn,  so  that  yields  per  unit  of  resource  base 
can  be  increased  and  costs  per  unit  of  product  reduced. 

Some  Producers  Meed  Higher  Prices 

But  in  the  short  run,  and  probably  for  most  things  more  or  less 
permanently,  prices  of  resource-based  products  will  have  to  go  up  and 
up. 

Increasing  the  supply  of  renewable  resources  such  as  food  will 
require  the  use  of  less  productive  and  higher-cost  land,  labor,  and 
management.     Unless  commodity  prices  are  higher  farmers  cannot  borrow 
nor  afford  to  invest  capital  to  expand  output. 

Recycled  metals  will  cost  more  to  use  than  the  cream  we  have 
already  skimmed  off  the  world's  finite  supply.     The  use  of  lower-grade 
ores  will  require  higher  product  prices  as  incentives  to  attract  the 
investment  of  needed  capital  and  the  commitment  of  needed  labor  and 
management. 

Indeed,  the  medicine  of  higher  prices  is  so  distasteful  that 
every  body,  politic  in  the  world  resists  it.     This  means  there  is  not 
yet  a  meaningful  public  commitment  to  the  goal  of  stabilizing  the 
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human  population  by  the  means  of  eliminating  poverty. 

Of  course  the  dosage  need  not  exceed  the  barest  minimum  that 
will  suffice.     Price  increases  that  would  not  contribute  to  increases 
in  supplies  of  essential  goods,  or  which  would  result  in  inequitable 
enrichment  of  producers,  should  and  can  be  resisted  effectively.  But 
the  proper  remedy  here  is  direct  action  against  specific  targets  by 
stimulating  competition  or  imposing  regulation. 

And  acceptance  of  the  higher  prices  that  are  necessary  in  the 
process  of  readjusting  consumption  patterns  should  not  necessarily 
result  in  a  reduced  standard  of  living  for  most  individuals  of  the 
"middle  class".  The  living  may  be  comprised  of  a  different  mix  of 
goods  and  services,  but  it  may  be  a  better  living  than  ever  —  not 
worse. 

Unified  World  Economy  Essential 

But  until  our  national  and  international  political  and  economic 
strategy  overcomes  the  obsessive  fixation  upon  high  prices  as  the 
simple  target  of  governmental  policy,  the  world  community  will  contin- 
ue to  drift  toward  the  creation  of  two  separate  worlds. 

To  one  world,  we  say,  "Go  feed  yourselves!"     V7e  goad  them 
toward  national  "self-sufficiency"  in  food  production,  while  we  shut 
out  the  products  of  their  abundant  and  underemployed  workers ,  condemn- 
ing their  economies  to  slow  growth  and  persistent  poverty. 

In  the  other  world  of  the  rich,  we  build  costly  machines  to  do 
the  work  that  is  denied  to  human  hands.  He  keep  the  world  economy 
paralyzed  in  stagnation  and  decline,  lest  economic  growth  generate 
competition  from  those  now  jobless  that  might  raise  the  price  of  food 
and  other  scarce  resources.  We  deny  ourselves  the  benefits  of  the 
poor  world's  boundless  capacity  to  supply  human  services.  And  our 
economies  also  decline. 

This  drift  toward  two  worlds  is  dangerous,  because  it  cannot 

work. 

The  resources  of  this  earth  must  be  developed  with  the  utmost 
efficiency  in  order  to  stretch  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  inexorably- 
growing  human  population.     This  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  unified 
world  economy  and  international  trading  system,  using  mankind's  abun- 
dant labor  resources  and  nature's  scarce  materials  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  comparative  advantage. 

This  was  the  goal  of  American  leadership  in  the  decades  that 
followed  World  War  II. 

America  must  again  find  the  courage  to  re-affirm  that  goal, 
and  the  daring  to  reassert  the  leadership  which  only  America  can  give, 
and  for  which  a  fearful  world  awaits. 
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Introduction 

Concern  about  the  highly  visible  industrial  degradation  of  air  and  water, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  precipitated  the  1972  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment.    Before  the  Stockholm  Conference,  many  people 
throughout  the  world  thought  of  environmental  quality  primarily  in  terms 
of  the  needs  to  control  pollution  and  protect  natural  beauty- -and  as  a 
largely  esthetic  concern  at  that.    Poor-country  spokesmen  sometimes  attacked 
what  they  viewed  as  efforts  by  the  rich  to  force  irrelevant  or  unaffordable 
environmental  concerns  upon  the  destitute. 

In  the  few  years  since  the  Stockholm  Conference,  however,  perceptions  about  the 
meaning  of  environmental  quality  have  almost  universally  grown  more  sophisticated. 
Awareness  has  spread  that  many  of  the  world's  most  life -endangering  environmental 
threats  stem  not  from  industrialization  but  from  unrelieved  poverty;  that  a 
failure  to  initiate  appropriate  forms  of  development  in  many  of  the  poorest 
countries  is  undermining  the  productivity  of  the  agricultural  systems  on  which 
life  depends;  and  that  the  biological  contamination  of  the  water  drunk  by  the 
poor  causes  more  misery  and  fatalities  than  does  any  other  form  of  pollution. 

People  everywhere  are  beginning  to  understand  that  recklessly  used  technologies 
and  polluting  industries  can  do  more  than  spoil  beautiful  landscapes,  that  they 
can  also- -whether  by  aiding  the  spread  of  parasites  or  by  unleashing 
carcinogens --shorten  the  lives  of  rich  and  poor  alike.    The  international 
community  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  along  with  whales  and  tigers,  unique 
ecosystems  populated  by  thousands  of  unrecorded  plant  and  animal  species  face 
rapid  destruction- -irreversible  genetic  losses  that  will  profoundly  alter  the 
course  of  evolution.    The  wide  acceptance  of  the  global  nature  and  significance 
of  many  environmental  problems  was  tangibly  manifested  in  the  establishment  by 
the  Stockholm  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Environment  Program  (UNEP) . 

The  struggle  to  preserve  environmental  quality  stands  squarely  at  the  center, 
many  now  realize,  of  the  overriding  challenge  of  the  closing  century:  meeting 
the  basic  needs  of  all  people.    Preserving  and  nurturing  the  land's  productivity 
is  essential  if  food  output  is  to  expand  as  it  must  to  feed  an  expanding 
population,  and  if  the  incomes  of  the  billions  of  people  who  live  directly 
off  the  land  are  to  rise  above  their  present  often  paltry  levels.  Clean 
habitats  and  pure  water,  like  good  nutrition,  are  prerequisites  of  any 
improvement  in  the  sorry  state  of  health  experienced  by  the  world's  poor. 
Toxic  industrial  pollutants  and  hazardous  products  likewise  rob  people  of 
good  health  and  sometimes  of  life  itself.    In  fact,  efforts  to  address  many 
key  global  concerns  of  our  age--food,  energy,  population,  and  health--will 
necessarily  involve  addressing  "environmental"  concerns. 

That  many  environmental  threats  are  worldwide  in  scope  and  impact  is  increasingly 
apparent.    The  intuitive  notion  that  polluting  the  air,  rivers,  and  oceans  can 
have  international  effects  has  been  amply  borne  out  by  scientific  findings 
on  the  dispersal  of  certain  air-borne  and  water-borne  toxic  substances.  Some 
newly  perceived  threats  such  as  the  climatic  impact  of  a  rising  atmospheric 
carbon- dioxide  level,  or  the  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  by  assorted 
pollutants,  can  be  countered  effectively  only  through  global  cooperation. 
Similarly,  preserving  representative  ecosystems  and  as  many  plant  and  animal 
species  as  possible  obviously  requires  worldwide  cooperation. 
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The  global  nature  of  the  environmental  predicament  takes  more  subtle  forms 
as  well.    For  example,  the  deterioration  of  a  food -producing  system  in  one 
region  can,  by  putting  additional  pressure  on  exportable  supplies,  affect 
food  prices  the  world  over.    Similarly,  famines  in  ecologically  ravaged 
areas  may  have  both  moral  and  financial  consequences  for  people  elsewhere. 
Energy  policies  that  seem  national  in  scope  can  have  a  variety  of  interna- 
tional implications.    The  massive  waste  of  petroleum  in  North  America  or 
the  decision  taken  in  the  Middle  East  to  increase  oil  prices,  for  instance, 
can  indirectly  force  an  African  peasant  family  to  cook  with  firewood  cut 
from  local  hillsides  instead  of  with  the  kerosene  it  formerly  used.  One 
nation's  attempts  to  develop  nuclear  fast-breeder  reactors  may  raise  the 
odds  that  nuclear  terrorism  will  occur  on  the  far  side  of  the  globe. 
Finally,  in  an  era  in  which  both  products  and  companies  move  easily  from  one 
continent  to  another,  many  of  the  health  threats  arising  from  new  technologies 
can  be  minimized  only  through  cooperative  international  regulation  and 
monitoring. 

Over  the  long  term,  efforts  to  safeguard  the  global  environment  do  not 
compete  with  efforts  to  raise  people's  incomes  and  social  opportunities. 
Economically  and  socially  sound  development  will  also  be  ecologically  sound, 
or  it  will  be  neither  sustainable  nor  socially  beneficial  over  time.    At  the  same 
time,  environmental  quality  and  natural  diversity  will  not  be  preserved  in  the 
absence  of  socially  equitable  economic  development  that  provides  the  world's 
poor  with  decent  livelihoods.    Concern  for  the  environmental  ramifications  of 
development  policies --in  countries  at  all  income  levels  and  of  all  political 
hues --is  not  a  luxury.    The  skill  with  which  we  manage  and  protect  the  earth's 
natural  systems  and  resources  will  help  determine  the  quality  of  our  lives  and 
the  timing  of  our  deaths. 


2.    UNDERMINING  THE  EARTH'S  PRODUCTIVITY 

As  human  numbers  and  consumer  demands  increase,  the  earth's  ability  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  must  not  only  be  protected,  but  also  be  continually 
enhanced.    Yet  in  many  regions  the  reverse  is  occurring:  the  productivity 
of  land  is  being  impaired  or  destroyed  by  human  actions.    Sometimes  because 
people  try  to  push  a  food -producing  ecosystem  beyond  its  capacity  and 
sometimes  because  of  sheer  mismanagement,  the  ability  of  ecosystems  to 
sustain  human  life  is  being  undercut. 1/ 

Because  of  the  enormous  investments  made  in  new  irrigation  facilities  each 
year  and  the  constantly  increased  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  as  well  as 
the  genetic  improvement  of  seeds  and  the  plowing  of  new  lands,  world  food 
output  has  climbed  steadily  over  recent  decades  despite  the  erosion  of  the 
resource  base.    However,  as  fossil  fuels--key  raw  materials  for  chemical- 
fertilizer  production- -become  scarce  and  expensive,  and  as  the  economically 
feasible  opportunities  for  new  irrigation  and  land  developments  are  used  up, 
the  preservation  of  soil  quality  is  naturally  receiving  considerable  attention. 

Even  when  productivity  lost  because  of  soil  damage  is  greatly  outweighed  by 
productivity  gained  through  new  investments,  deeper  social  costs  are  exacted 
by  soil  losses.    The  aggregate  national  and  global  statistics  of  rising  food 
output  conceal  the  fact  that  tens  of  millions  of  people  are  losing  their 
livelihoods  as  their  lands  deteriorate.    Because  of  falling  food  output 
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and  incomes,  among  other  reasons,  these  people  often  end  up  abandoning  their 
farms  and  pastures  and  migrating  to  swelling  city  slums,  where  they  compete 
with  other  landless  people  for  jobs  and  imported  food.    Nor  do  aggregate 
production  data  reveal  the  losses  that  future  generations  suffer  because  the 
production  potential  of  a  natural  resource  is  reduced  today.    A  decline  in 
the  quality  of  agricultural  soils  inevitably  manifests  itself  in  heightened 
food-production  costs. 


Urban  Encroachment  onto  Arable  Land 

The  clearest  loss  of  productive  soils  occurs  when  arable  lands  are  paved  over 
as  cities,  highways,  airports,  and  other  trappings  of  civilization  expand. 
Once  converted  to  urban  uses,  farmlands  are  usually  lost  for  good.    And,  because 
towns  often  grew  up  originally  in  prime  farming  zones,  the  lands  lost  to 
urbanization  are  frequently  of  the  highest  agricultural  quality.  Conversely, 
most  newly  developed  farmlands  are  of  marginal  quality. 

Urban  encroachment  onto  arable  lands  has  been  best  documented  in  the  industrial 
countries.    The  Science  Council  of  Canada,  for  example,  reports  that  between 
1966  and  1971  a  million  acres,  or  almost  one-tenth  of  the  improved  farmland 
in  southern  Ontario,  was  converted  to  non- agricultural  uses.    Half  the 
farmland  lost  to  urbanization  in  Canada  comes  from  the  best  one -twentieth 
of  Canada's  farmlands,  and  it  is  being  replaced  by  new  farms  in  regions  with 
poorer  soils  and  less  favorable  climates. 2/    In  the  United  States,  one  million 
hectares  of  arable  land  are  lost  to  urbanization,  highways,  strip  mines,  and 
other  uses  each  year;  only  about  half  that  much  land  is  added  to  the  agricul- 
tural base  each  year  through  irrigation  and  drainage  projects,  and  much  of  the 
new  farm  land  is  of  relatively  poor  quality.    A  crop  area  nearly  as  large  as 
the  state  of  Nebraska  has  been  converted  to  non- agricultural  uses  just 
since  World  War  11.3/ 

Urban  encroachment  onto  prime  farmlands  is  by  no  means  a  phenomenon  unique 
to  developed  countries.    In  the  early  1970s,  Egypt  was  losing  some  26,000 
hectares  of  precious  cropland  each  year  to  housing,  roads,  factories,  and 
military  facilities --a  total  rivaling  that  of  the  new  croplands  claimed  at 
great  expense  from  the  desert. 4/    The  Government  of  India,  in  a  report  to 
the  1976  U.  N.  Conference  on  Human  Settlements,  projected  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  land  devoted  to  non- agricultural  uses  from  16.2  million  hectares 
in  1970  to  26  million  hectares  at  the  end  of  the  century. 5/   A  sizable  share 
of  the  land  so  converted  will  likely  consist  of  good  farmland.    Thus,  since 
private  markets  and  decisions  on  land  use  simply  do  not  take  society's 
future  resource  needs  into  full  account,  the  need  for  careful  land- use 
planning  and  controls  in  all  countries  is  apparent. 


Soil  Erosion  Trends 

Faulty  agricultural  practices,  like  urban  sprawl,  can  result  in  the  outright 
loss  of  usable  lands.    Hillside  farms  can  become  so  eroded  that  they  must  be 
abandoned.    Grazing  lands  and  farming  areas  in  arid  and  semi-arid  zones  can 
be  reduced  to  dusty  deserts  by  overgrazing  and  overcropping.    Poor  water 
management  can  transform  fertile  irrigated  fields  into  salt -encrusted  wastelands. 
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Most  forms  of  soil  damage,  however,  do  not  strike  the  eye  so  forcibly.  Over 
huge  areas,  cropland  productivity  is  declining  as  wind  and  water  erode  the 
topsoil,  or  as  repeated  cropping  without  renewal  dissipates  the  soil's  nutrients. 
Such  lands  may  never  be  abandoned,  but  they  produce  less  over  time  than  they 
could.    Vast  rangelands  are  becoming  less  able  to  support  livestock  as  over- 
grazing causes  nutritious  perennial  grass  species  to  give  way  to  low-value 
annual  herbs  or  woody  shrubs.    Crop  yields  on  many  irrigated  farms  the 
world  over  are  gradually  falling  as  soil  salinity  or  alkalinity  rises. 

Soil  erosion  is  a  constant  problem  almost  everywhere  that  farming  is  practiced. 
When  farming  techniques  are  carefully  selected  and  when  highly  erosion-prone 
soils  are  left  untilled,  soil  losses  to  water  or  wind  can  usually  be  held  to 
a  tolerable  level.  However,  the  individual  farmer  often  has  little  short-term 
economic  incentive  to  protect  the  land's  long-term  quality;  and,  especially  in 
poor  countries,  many  farmers  are  forced  by  immediate  survival  needs  to  extract 
what  sustenance  they  can  from  lands  best  left  in  grass  or  forest. 6/ 

The  total  costs  of  much  of  the  soil  erosion  that  has  taken  place  in  the 

developed  countries  have  been  masked  by  the  heavy  application  of  energy  in 

the  form  of  chemical  fertilizers.    As  1975  report  by  the  private  Council  for 

Agricultural  Science  and  Technology  stated  that  more  than  one- third  of  all  U.S. 

cropland  is  suffering  annual  soil  losses  sufficient  to  reduce  productivity 

over  time.    In  1974,  artificial  fertilizers  worth  $1.2  billion  would  have 

been  required  if  the  nutrients  lost  through  erosion  that  year  had  been  replaced. 7/ 

All  the  costs  of  soil  erosion  are  not  incurred  on  the  farm.    Soil  washed  off 
fields  often  enters  waterways  to  become  sediment  that  clogs  streams,  canals, 
and  harbors  and  that  destroys  fish  habitats  and  fills  up  reservoirs .  Nutrients 
•and  pesticides  carried  by  eroded  soils  are  major  pollutants  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  oceans. 

Pushed  by  population  growth,  inequitable  land  distribution,  or  a  lack  of 
non- agricultural  jobs  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  farmers  in  many  poor  countries 
are  now  moving  onto  .mountain  slopes  where  severe  erosion  is  virtually  inevitable. 
At  ever  faster  rates,  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Andes,  and  the  East 
African  highlands,  as  well  as  of  other  hilly  areas  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa  are  being  stripped  of  trees  to  extend  agriculture  that  is  all  too 
often  unsustainable.    The  most  immediate  damages  caused  by  farming  steep 
hillsides  are  suffered  by  the  farmers  themselves  as  their  crop  yields  fall 
and  as  landslides  become  more  frequent.    Downstream  of  these  untenable  operations, 
however,  many  more  people's  lives  are  disrupted  as  the  incidence  and  severity 
of  flooding  increases  and  as  the  water-holding  capacity  of  reservoirs  shrinks. 
Sometimes  the  effects  are  international.    The  extensive  clearing  of  hills  in 
Nepal,  for  example,  is  probably  intensifying  the  chronic  flooding  in  northern 
India.    Likewise,  soil  washed  off  hillsides  in  India  joins  that  from  within 
northern  Pakistan  to  help  silt  up  Pakistan's  expensive  Mangla  and  Tarbela 
Reservoirs --bjth  of  which  may  be  filled  with  sediment  in  little  more  than 
SO  years. 8/ 


Arid  Lands  in  Jeopardy 


The  productivity  of  arid  lands,  like  that  of  mountainous  zones,  is  especially 
vulnerable  to  human  mismanagement.    Background  documents  prepared  for  the  1977 
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U.  N.  Conference  on  Desertification  revealed  the  breadth  and  cost  of  land 
degradation  in  drier  regions.    The  term  "desertification"  has  not  been 
precisely  defined,  but  it  is  usually  used  to  describe  ecological  changes 
that  reduce  the  ability  of  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  to  support  human  life. 
In  some  cases,  the  apparent  edges  of  true,  climatically  created  deserts 
are  pulled  outward  as  the  vegetation  and  soil  structure  of  formerly  usable 
adjacent  lands  are  destroyed.    More  commonly,  patches  of  heavily  used 
rangeland  or  cropland  in  semi-arid  regions  decline  in  productivity  as  good 
forage  species  disappear  and  soils  lose  fertility.    In  extreme  cases,  such 
abused  spots  can  be  reduced  to  useless  mini-deserts.    By  U.  N.  estimates, 
about  78  million  people  live  on  arid  or  semi-arid  lands  that  have  already 
been  rendered  barren  or  nearly  so  by  human  activities. 9/ 

Overgrazing,  cropping  without  renewing  soil  fertility,  cropping  with 
inappropriate  technologies,  and  land  denudation  by  rising  numbers  of  firewood 
gatherers  all  contribute  significantly  to  desertification.    Land  damage  is 
usually  greatest  during  extended  droughts;  but  such  droughts  are  a  natural 
fact  of  life  in  arid  zones,  and  it  is  generally  the  combination  of  natural 
climatic  stresses  and  human  misuse  of  the  land  that  causes  severe  land 
destruction.    Often  underlying  these  precipitating  factors  are  deeper  social 
failures:  failures  to  transform  agricultural  technologies  as  human  and  livestock 
populations  grow  rapidly;  failures  to  align  with  the  needs  of  society  the 
reproductive  behavior  and  agricultural  practices  of  individuals;  and  general 
failures  of  nations  to  implement  equitable  and  ecologically  sound  rural 
de ve lopment . 10/ 

With  good  reason,  particular  attention  has  been  focused  on  desertification  in 
Africa.    By  one  estimate,  some  650,000  square  kilometers  of  land  once  suitable 
for  grazing  or  farming  has  been  lost  to  the  Sahara  along  its  southern  edge 
over  the  last  50  years .11/    In  the  Sudan,  where  the  process  is  best 
documented,  the  Sahara's  southern  boundary  shifted  south  by  90  to  100  kilometers 
between  1958  and  1975.12/    The  problem  in  Sudan  and  elsewhere  below  the  Sahara 
is  actually  much  greater  than  even  these  numbers  sugges;  in  huge  areas  far  away 
from  the  desert's  edge,  crop  yields  are  falling  as  soils  are  overused,  the 
carrying  capacities  of  rangelands  are  shrinking  as  perennial  grasses  disappear, 
and  tree  cover  is  disappearing  under  the  onslaught  of  firewood  collectors. 
Identical  problems  plague  the  pastures  and  rain- fed  farmlands  to  the  north 
of  the  Sahara,  where  an  estimated  100,000  hectares  of  land  are  claimed  by 
the  desert  each  year. 13/    Portions  of  southern  and  eastern  Africa  also 
suffer  from  desertification. 

Northwestern  India,  the  world's  most  densely  populated  desert  area,  is  likewise 
experiencing  severe  land  degradation.    Pastures  have  been  reduced  to  only 
10  to  15  percent  of  their  original  productivity.    Declines  in  crop  yields  have 
been  registered  over  the  last  two  decades,  and  the  area  blanketed  by  sand  dunes 
is  growing. 14/    Studies  undertaken  for  the  U.  N.  Conference  on  Desertification 
also  describe"  widespread  and  severe  degradation  throughout  much  of  the  Middle 
East  and  in  several  semi-arid  parts  of  Latin  America. 15/ 

Developed  countries  too  have  sometimes  failed  to  manage  arid- zone  agriculture 
properly,  and  productivity  has  suffered  accordingly.    The  U.S.  Dust  Bowl  of 
the  1930s,  like  the  severe  erosion  that  erupted  in  the  Soviet  Union's  Virgin 
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Lands  in  the  early  1960s,  showed  the  perils  of  improper  cropping  in  these 
drought-prone  areas --while  the  subsequent  recovery  of  both  regions  has  shown 
the  possibilities  for  and  benefits  of  good  soil  management.    Large  pasturelands 
in  Australia  have  been  damaged  seriously  by  oversized  flocks  of  sheep.  Today 
in  the  United  States,  because  of  overgrazing  on  federally  controlled  rangelands, 
an  area  the  size  of  Utah  is  in  "poor"  or  "bad"  condition,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 16/ 

Irrigation  multiplies  the  agricultural  output  of  arid  lands  and  enables  large, 
dense  populations  to  exist  in  many  desert  regions.    Yet,  like  rain- fed  farming 
zones,  many  irrigated  zones  are  experiencing  declines  in  productivity.  Usually 
because  of  faulty  water  management- -the  application  of  too  much  water,  of  too 
little  water,  or  of  water  of  poor  quality,  or  the  failure  to  provide  proper 
field  drainage- -soil  waterlogging,  salinization,  and  alkalinization  are  taking 
massive  tolls.    When  the  underground  water  table  reaches  crop  root- zones,  or 
when  soil  salinity  rises,  crops  are  stunted  and  yields  fall;  as  conditions 
deteriorate  further,  fields  are  abandoned. 

The  global  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  waterlogging  and  salinity  problems  are 
not  widely  appreciated.    These  forms  of  degradation  hold  yields  below  their 
potential  on  more  than  one- third  of  the  earth's  irrigated  area. 17/  Moreover, 
according  to  recent  U.N.  estimates,  the  equivalent  of  about  12570*00  additional 
hectares  of  irrigated  land  is  lost  each  year  to  waterlogging,  salinization  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  alkalinization. 18/    Hardest  hit  by  these  processes  are 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  but  all  American  and  African 
countries  with  sizable  irrigation  systems  are  subject  to  the  same  problems. 
The  rising  salinity  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  for  example,  is 
damaging  crops  in  the  rich  farmlands  of  southern  California  and  of  northwestern 
Mexico . 

At  the  U.  N.  Conference  on  Desertification,  the  nations  of  the  world  approved 
a  World  Plan  of  Action  designed  to  combat  the  degradation  of  pastures,  rain-fed 
croplands,  and  irrigated  lands  in  drier  regions.    According  to  U.N.  estimates, 
nearly  $16  billion  worth  of  potential  agricultural  production  is  lost  each 
year  in  the  world's  arid  and  semi-arid  zones  because  of  past  and  current 
desertification.    Anti-desertification  expenditures  of  some  $400  million 
annually  would,  in  the  view  of  the  Conference  Secretariat,  yield  handsome 
financial  returns  and  could  help  halt  such  land  losses  by  century's  end. 19/ 

While  the  conference  initiated  several  potentially  valuable  regional  schemes, 
such  as  the  proposed  green  belts  above  and  below  the  Sahara,  its  main 
provisions  can  only  be  implemented  by  national  governments  acting  with  the 
support  and  participation  of  the  people  whose  livelihoods  are  jeopardized  by 
desertification- -and  whose  actions  now  cause  it.    Financial  and  technical 
considerations  aside,  desertification,  like  many  other  forms  of  land 
deterioration,  will  not  be  halted  unless  the  governments  of  affected 
countries  shift  substantial  resources  into  support  for  broadly  based  rural 
development,  and  unless  they  sponsor  the  social  and  economic  reforms  needed 
to  make  possible  new  modes  of  life  that  do  not  involve  the  degradation  of 
natural  resources. 
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Deforesting  the  Earth 

The  accelerated  deforestation  now  experienced  by  many  regions  is  also  helping 
to  undermine  the  productivity  of  agricultural  systems.    Denudation  of  water- 
sheds often  promotes  soil  erosion  and  landslides.    It  also  increases  the 
frequency  of  flooding  and  the  degree  of  siltation  of  streams,  reservoirs,  and 
irrigation  systems  downstream.    The  loss  of  trees  in  semi-arid  regions 
encourages  wind  erosion  and  furthers  the  creation  of  desert- like  conditions. 
Since  rain  falling  on  bare  ground  tends  to  run  off  rather  than  soak  in,  wells 
and  springs  sometimes  dry  up  when  the  surrounding  area  has  been  stripped  of 
vegetation. 

Apart  from  such  negative  ecological  consequences,  the  loss  of  trees  poses 
significant  economic  and  social  problems  in  its  own  right.    All  societies 
depend  on  forests  for  timber  and  paper.    Shortages  of  either  product  can 
cripple  economic  development  efforts.    Moreover,  for  more  than  one -third  of 
humanity,  wood  or  charcoal  is  the  sole  source  of  fuel  for  cooking  and  heating; 
thus,  as  obtaining  firewood  becomes  more  difficult,  the  poor  are  saddled  with 
a  heavy  economic  burden. 

As  of  the  early  1970s,  according  to  a  recent  survey,  22  percent  of  the  earth's 
land  area  was  covered  by  closed  forests.    Another  8  percent  of  the  area  was 
characterized  as  open  woodlands. 20/    Because  data  on  forest  trends  in  most 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  are  poor,  just  how  fast  the  forest  area  is 
decreasing  is  impossible  to  say.    However,  both  the  available  forest  surveys 
and  the  qualitative  observations  of  many  scientists  indicate  that  deforesta- 
tion in  many  developing  countries  in  particular  is  proceeding  rapidly  and 
has  already  reached  the  ecological  danger  point.    The  main  causes  of 
deforestation  are  clearing  land  for  agriculture,  gathering  wood  for  fuel 
(which  alone  accounts  for  half  of  all  the  wood  cut  in  the  world  each  year) , 
and  harvesting  timber.    Existing  tree-planting  efforts  in  many  countries  are 
inadequate  to  offset  the  losses  to  fuel  collectors  and  timber  merchants. 

The  severe  depletion  of  forests  is  quite  apparent  throughout  much  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  China,  the  Middle  East,  North  Africa,  the  drier  stretches 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  Central  America,  and  northwestern  South  America.  And, 
with  the  significant  exception  of  China,  tree  cover  continues  to  shrink  through- 
out most  of  these  regions.    Today,  the  humid  tropical,  forests  of  Central 
Africa,  the  Amazon  Basin,  Central  America,  and  Southeast  Asia  are  also 
coming  under  growing  pressure.    Timber  companies  are  cutting  valuable  tree 
species,  multinational  firms  and  local  entrepreneurs  are  clearing  forests 
to  create  cattle  ranches,  and  landless  immigrants  are  moving  into  the  forests 
to  try  to  eke  out  a  living.    Meanwhile,  the  traditional  practice  of  shifting 
cultivation  continues,  and,  as  the  number  of  people  living  in  this  fashion 
rises  while  the  land  available  for  shifting  cultivation  shrinks,  forests  are 
not  given  time  to  regenerate,  nor  soils  time  to  replenish  lost  nutrients .21/ 


Priorities  and  Prospects 

The  destruction  of  food-producing  resources  deserves  far  more  attention  from 
governments  than  it  has  received  to  date.    Failures  of  social  organization, 
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more  than  lacks  of  needed  technologies,  are  responsible  for  the  deterioration 
of  productive  biological  systems.    The  trends  can  be  reversed  only  when 
governments  give  such  reversals  the  political  priority  they  deserve,  carry 
out  appropriate  social  reforms,  and,  in  many  developing  countries, 
successfully  slow  the  unprecedented  increase  in  human  numbers. 

Given  the  tremendous  increases  in  world  food  requirements  that  are  inevitable 
over  the  coming  decades,  the  lack  of  large  new  regions  to  bring  under  the  plow, 
and  the  emerging  scarcity  of  fossil  fuels,  the  deterioration  of  farmlands 
anywhere  must  concern  people  everywhere.    The  especially  severe  landscape 
degradation  occurring  in  many  developing  countries  will  intensify  the  dependence  of 
these  countries  on  outside  sources  of  food,  as  well  as  worsen  the  plights 
of  the  poor  within  their  borders.    Erosion  and  reckless  urbanization  in 
North  America,  meanwhile,  will  reduce  the  future  capacities  of  the  united 
States  and  Canada  to  meet  the  ever-growing  world  demand  for  their  food 
exports . 

Safeguarding  agricultural  soils  cannot  in  itself  reduce  the  extent  of  under- 
nutrition in  the  world.    The  unequal  distribution  of  food,  a  direct  reflection 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  income  within  and  among  nations,  is  the  primary 
cause  of  undernutrition.    But,  at  the  same  time,  the  continuing  loss  of 
productive  soils  will  surely  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  undernourished.  Falling 
food  output  and  rising  production  costs  spell  higher  food  prices,  and  higher 
food  prices  mean  that  more  people  are  unable  to  afford  adequate  diets. 
Frequently,  moreover,  it  is  the  lands  on  which  the  rural  poor  reside  that 
incur  the  greatest  damages.    As  the  land  off  which  people  live  deteriorates, 
their  prospects  for  economic  betterment  deteriorate  as  well. 


3.    ENVIRONMENT  AND  HEALTH 

Health  is  in  some  sense  the  ultimate  indicator  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
environment  is  enhancing  or  impairing  human  life.    The  patterns  of  disease 
and  death  that  prevail  in  all  societies  are  the  products  of  interactions 
between  individuals  and  their  physical  and  social  environments . 22/  Today, 
despite  impressive  advances  in  medical  technologies  and  despite  soaring 
medical-care  expenditures,  it  is  more  apparent  than  ever  that  significant 
health  improvements  require  attacks  on  the  environmental  sources  of  disease. 

Poverty's  Toll 

The  environment  influences  the  health  of  both  the  poor  and  the  rich,  but  the 
nature  of  the  effects  varies  considerably  according  to  income  levels.  Because 
they  lack  access  to  pure  water  and  safe  waste- disposal  facilities,  and  because 
of  their  often  extreme  economic  deprivation,  the  world's  poor  are  ravaged  by 
the  infectious  diseases  and  undernutrition  that  similarly  ravaged  North 
Americans  and  Europeans  less  than  a  century  ago.   'Childhood  deaths  remain 
tragically  commonplace;  an  estimated  35,000  children  under  the  age  of  five 
die  every  day,  in  almost  all  cases  of  simple  infectious  diseases,  often 
combined  with  undernutrition. 23/    Poor  sanitation  gives  rise  to  frequent 
infection,  especially  among  chTldren;  poor  nutrition  gives  rise  to  high 
mortality  from  intestinal  and  respiratory  diseases  that  are  regarded  as 
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merely  routine  aspects  of  childhood  among  the  affluent. 24/    In  large  measure 
because  so  many  infants  and  children  die  there,  average- life  expectancy  at 
birth  in  the  world's  poorer  countries  ranges  between  about  40  and  65  years. 25/  ' 

Judged  in  terms  of  the  human  suffering  and  death  it  causes,  the  poor  sanitation 
faced  daily  by  nearly  a  third  of  humanity  is  by  far  the  world's  most  critical 
environmental  problem.    Good  health  requires  access  to  water  that  is  not  only 
reasonably  germ- free,  but  also  abundant  enough  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  keep 
the  body  and  the  household  clean.    Safe  waste -disposal  facilities  are  essential 
to  the  prevention  of  the  contamination  of  habitats  with  the  dangerous  bacteria 
and  parasites  transmitted  by  human  excrement. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  world's  population  living  in  proximity  to  safe  and 
plentiful  water  has  risen  steadily  over  the  last  quarter  century,  a  huge 
number  of  people  are  still  deprived  of  a  healthy  water  supply.    As  of  1975, 
according  to  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  62  percent  of  the  residents 
of  the  developing  countries  (excluding  China),  or  1.2  billion  people,  did  not 
have  reasonable  access  to  safe  water  supplies.    Four- fifths  of  the  rural  and 
one- fourth  of  the  urban  population  of  the  developing  world  lacked  an  adequate 
domestic  water  supply. 26/ 

Safe  waste-disposal  facilities  are  even  scarcer  than  safe  water  supplies. 
Two- thirds  of  the  developing-country  population,  or  1.4  billion  people,  lived 
without  safe  latrines  or  sewage  systems  in  1975.    A  fourth  of  the  urban  and 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  rural  residents  of  the  developing  countries  lacked 
this  health  necessity. 27/   As  a  result,  environmental  pollution  by  untreated 
human  waste  exacts  a  disease  and  death  toll  that  dwarfs  the  known  toll  of 
industrial  pollutants. 

Despite  the  attention  drawn  by  the  1977  United  Nations  Water  Conference  to  the 
sorry  state  of  global  sanitation,  efforts  to  improve  the  situation  remain 
pitifully  inadequate.    Realistically  assessing  existing  political  commitments 
to  better  sanitation,  the  World  Health  Organization  in  1976  set  modest  global 
water-supply  and  waste- disposal  targets  for  1980.    WHO  has  urged  the  worldwide 
expenditure  of  $35  billion  over  a  five-year  period  to  boost  the  portion  of  the 
developing-country  population  with  adequate  water  supplies  from  38  to  52  per- 
cent, and  the  portion  with  safe  waste  facilities  from  32  to  45  percent. 28/ 
Yet,  meeting  these  limited  targets  only  requires  the  expenditure  of  less 
than  one- fortieth  the  amount  that  will  be  spent  worldwide  on  military 
establishments  between  1976  and  1980  and  less  than  one- twelfth  of  the  money 
consumers  will  spend  on  cigarettes  during  these  years . 29/ 

Careless  Development 

Especially  in  a  context  of  poor  sanitation,  carelessly  implemented  economic 
development  projects  sometimes  cause  or  promote  the  spread  of  disease. 
Probably  the  most  dramatic  such  example  is  provided  by  the  case  of  schistosomiasis, 
a  debilitating  parasitic  disease  transmitted  from  person  to  person  via  body 
wastes  and  certain  types  of  water-borne  snails.    Already  afflicting  more  than 
200  million  people  in  at  least  71  countries,  the  disease  spreads  to  more 
people  each  year  as  a  consequence  of  tropical  irrigation  and  reservoir 
development,  which  provides  new  habitats  for  the  snail  vector.    A  variety 
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of  environmental  and  other  control  measures  that  could  in  many  cases  slow 
or  prevent  the  spread  of  schistosomiasis  around  newly  developed  lakes  and 
canals  are  available.    Where  human  wastes  are  properly  disposed  of,  the 
disease  cannot  spread  in  any  case.    Yet  governments  and  developers,  eager 
to  construct  new  irrigation  and  electric-power  capacity  and  often  insensitive 
to  the  potential  side-effects  of  their  investments,  have  again  and  again 
failed  to  counter  the  schistosomiasis  threat.    Currently,  the  rising 
attention  paid  to  the  schistosomiasis  hazard  by  many  governments  and 
international  aid  agencies  is  offset  by  the  sheer  rapidity  of  tropical 
water- resource  development;  no  end  to  the  disease's  spread  is  in  sight. 30/ 

A  second  striking  example  of  how  ecologically  careless  development  activities 
can  promote  disease  comes  from  Central  America,  where  pesticides  have  long 
been  applied  extremely  heavily  to  cotton  crops.    Apart  from  the  unnecessarily 
high  health  toll  among  farm  workers  that  careless  pesticide  practicies 
there  have  exacted,  general  environmental  contamination  by  agricultural 
pesticides  has  hastened  the  evolution  of  malaria- transmitting  mosquitoes 
that  are  resistant  to  DDT  and  other  inexpensive  poisons.    Formerly  successful 
malaria -control  programs  in  many  parts  of  central  America  have  been  severely 
undermined.    In  El  Salvador,  for  example,  the  number  of  malaria  cases  jumped 
from  33,000  in  1973  to  66,000  in  1974- -in  part  because  of  the  insecticide- 
resistance  problem. 31/ 


The  Threat  of  Toxic  Substances 

While  much  of  the  ill  health  in  developed  countries  today  arises  from  reckless 
personal  behavior- -especially  overeating,  sedentary  living,  and  cigarette 
smoking- -other  health  hazards  have  been  created  by  reckless  industrial 
activities.    Air  pollution  spewing  out  of  power  plants,  factories,  and 
vehicles  is  contributing  to  both  acute  and  chronic  respiratory  diseases 
in  cities  the  world  over- -with  the  health  damages  usually  greatest  among 
low- income  groups.    Hazardous  air  pollutants  sometimes  cross  national 
borders,  making  their  control  matters  of  international  concern. 52/ 

Well-publicized  toxic- substance  disasters  such  as  those  in  Minamata,  Japan, 
and  in  Seveso,  Italy,  are  the  visible  manifestations  of  an  unfolding  problem 
of  unknown  shape  and  dimensions.    The  long-term  health  effects,  exerted 
individually  or  in  combinations,  of  the  many  chemicals,  metals,  fibers, 
and  other  pollutants  that  exist  in  minute  quantities  in  our  air,  water, 
food,  and  consumer  products  have  not  been  determined.    Many  long-used 
chemicals  have  not  been  adequately  tested  for  possible  carcinogenic,  mutagenic, 
or  teratogenic  qualities;  even  the  new  chemicals  introduced  annually- -which 
perhaps  number  a  thousand- -are  not  all  tested  thoroughly  for  health  hazards. 
As  a  result  of  inadequate  preliminary  testing  and  regulation  of  potentially 
toxic  substances,  factory  workers --many  of  whom  are  daily  exposed  to  high 
leyels  of  certain  materials --have  often  unwittingly  served  as  an  early- 
warning  system  for  society.    Unusual  patterns  of  disease  and  death  among 
workers  have  frequently  revealed  the  hazards  of  untested  substances  that 
are  subsequently  found  to  be  widely  disseminated  outside  the  factories  as 
well. 33/ 
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Greatly  complicating  the  task  of  controlling  hazardous  substances  is 
the  long  period  that  sometimes  separates  a  person's  exposure  to  the 
substance  from  the  onset  of  disease.    Many  carcinogens  do  not  exert  their 
effects  until  two  decades  or  more  after  exposure.    Thus,  at  any  point 
the  seeds  of  future  cancer  epidemics  could  be  unknowingly  sown. 


International  Cooperation  and  Responsibility 

Controlling  the  threat  of  toxic  substances  must  necessarily  involve  close 
international  cooperation.    A  limited  start  toward  meeting  the  worldwide 
challenge  has  already  been  made.  The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD) ,  which  includes  most  non-communist  developed  countries, 
has  sponsored  discussions  and  in  some  cases  made  recommendations  on  national 
policies  concerning  particular  hazardous  substances;  it  is  a  logical  forum 
for  greater  coordination  of  regulations  among  its  member  countries.  The 
World  Health  Organization  plays  an  important  role  in  analyzing  and 
disseminating  information  on  hazardous  materials.    The  U.  N.  Environment 
Program  is  establishing  an  International  Register  of  Potentially  Toxic 
Chemicals,  a  data  bank  that  could  further  ease  the  critical  task  of  sharing 
information  globally,  especially  in  the  developing  countries.    The  new  U.S. 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (under  which  the  pre-use  screening  and,  where 
deemed  necessary,  testing  of  old  and  new  industrial  chemicals  can  be  required) 
marks  a  turning  point  in  the  U.S.  experience  with  chemicals.    Yet,  given  the 
complexity  and  size  of  the  challenge,  much  remains  to  be  done.    The  testing 
job  is  too  big  for  one  country  alone;  more  international  coordination  of 
research  and  regulatory  policies  is  essential. 

The  global  leader  both  in  producing  new  chemicals  and  in  testing  chemicals 
for  health  hazards,  the  United  States  has  much  valuable  information  and 
experience  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    At  the  same  time,  our 
country  has  much  to  learn  from  others,  such  as  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
which  have  provided  workers  with  better  protection  from  certain  industrial 
carcinogens  than  we  have,  and  the  many  European  countries  that  have  been 
more  successful  than  we  have  at  protecting  coal  miners  from  lung  diseases .34/ 

The  systematic  international  sharing  of  information  about  newly  discovered 
hazards  and  regulatory  initiatives  is  especially  important  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  industrial  processes  and  products  can  cross  national 
boundaries.    Less  developed  countries,  their  governments  intent  upon  promoting 
rapid  economic  growth  but  lacking  the  scientific  and  bureaucratic  capacities 
to  regulate  industries  and  products  adequately,  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  avoidable  tragedies . 35/    Drugs,  foods,  cosmetics,  pesticides,  or  other  - 
commodities  declared  dangerous  (and  in  many  cases  banned)  in  developed  countries 
are  sometimes  openly  sold  or  ineffectively  controlled  in  less  developed 
countries.    Factory  workers,  or  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  factories 
in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Latin  America,  are  less  likely  than  their  counterparts 
in  Europe  or  North  America  to  receive  adequate  health  protection.  Investigators 
recently  found,  for  example,  that  U.S. -owned  asbestos -textile  plants  operating 
in  Mexico  were  exposing  workers  to  health  hazards  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  United  States.    In  fact,  the  lack  of  adequate  worker -protection  in 
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some  countries  could  serve  as  an  economic  incentive  for  companies  to  set  up 
factories  where  health  standards  are  less  strict  and,  hence,  less  expensive 
to  meet. 36/ 

It  would  probably  not  be  practical  for  one  country  or  international  body  to 
dictate  a  single  occupational  health  standard  to.  all  countries.    But  presently, 
no  means  exist  even  for  keeping  track  of  the  international  movements  of 
potentially  hazardous  industries,  let  alone  for  monitoring  their  health 
practices. 37/   All  too  often  a  lack  of  information  or  regulatory  capacity, 
rather  than  a  conscious  choice,  underlies  an  unreasonably  high  health  hazard. 

The  practice,  common  in  the  United  States  and  other  developed  countries,  of 
legally  exempting  exports  from  the  health  regulations  and  standards  that  are 
imposed  on  domestic  products  may  also  be  accentuating  the  toxic -substance 
problem  in  less  developed  countries.    Consumer  goods,  pesticides,  and 
industrial  products  whose  uses  are  banned  or  restricted  at  home  are  often 
produced  and  exported  without  legal  restriction.    Likewise,  chemical  substances 
intended  for  export  from  the  United  States  are  exempted  from  the  testing  require- 
ments of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  unless  the  likelihood  of  a  resulting 
domestic  environmental  hazard  is  established. 38/ 

In  theory,  and  in  accordance  with  traditional  notions  of  national  sovereignty, 
such  export  exemptions  make  sense.    Each  country  may  set  its  own  standards  and 
regulate  imported  goods  accordingly.    Different  countries  do,  of  course,  have 
different  environmental  problems  and  needs.    Thus,  for  example,  DDT  may  be 
deemed  essential  for  disease  control  in  one  country  even  though  its  use  in 
agriculture  has  been  stopped  in  another  country. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  "national  sovereignty"  over  health  standards  is 
not  always  manifested  so  rationally.    Many  poor  countries  lack  both  the  resources 
and  the  laws  needed  to  monitor  health- related  research  findings  around  the 
world  and  then  to  regulate  imports  according  to  local  priorities  and  needs. 
Innocent  citizens  may  suffer  as  a  result. 

Modifications  in  relevant  developed- country  laws  are  desirable  in  order  to 
help  curb  the  abuses  of  the  prevailing  system.    To  this  end,  the  UNEP  Governing 
Council  in  1977  passed  a  resolution  urging  all  governments  to  act  "to  ensure 
that  potentially  harmful  chemicals,  in  whatever  form  or  commodity,  which  are 
unacceptable  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  exporting  country  are  not  permitted 
to  be  exported  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  appropriate  authorities  in 
the  importing  country .... "39/    In  some  cases,  totally  eliminating  double 
standards  for  domestic  andToreign  citizens  may  be  in  order.    It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  good  reason,  for  example,  for  selling  to  parents  in  a  non- 
regulating  country  infant  wear  treated  with  a  flame  retardant  found  carcinogenic 
and  hence  banned  in  the  United  States.    In  other  cases,  such  as  that  of 
hazardous  pesticides,  a  more  discriminating  approach  may  be  necessary.  Under 
such  an  approach,  importing  governments  would  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  known 
hazards  of  -"he  product  in  question  and  be  required  to  provide  consent  before 
the  product  in  question  could  be  shipped.     (The  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  has,  in  fact,  recently  established  stricter  health  and  environmental 
controls  on  pesticides  provided  through  the  foreign  aid  program.  However, 
private  pesticide  exports  from  the  United  States  and  other  producing  countries 
remain  largely  unregulated.) 40/ 
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As  the  recent  case  of  the  pesticide  leptophos  (Phosvel)  reveals,  self-interest 
as  well  as  international  responsibility  demands  tighter  controls  on  hazardous 
exports.    Leptophos  was  never  cleared  for  use  in  the  United  States  because 
of  uncertainty  about  its  safety.    But  it  was  produced  in  a  Texas  plant  for 
export- -mainly  to  less  developed  countries  including  Egypt,  Colombia,  Indonesia 
and  others.    Even  after  its  neurological  threat  had  been  discovered  in  U.S. 
laboratories,  and  even  after  fatal  livestock  and  human  poisonings  had  occurred 
in  Egypt,  aggressive  corporate  marketing  of  leptophos  continued. 41/  The  health 
effects  that  leptophos  use  may  have  had  on  farmworkers  and  consumers  in  import- 
ing countries  will  never  be  known.    But  in  1976,  severe  neurological  damage 
to  U.S.  workers  involved  in  its  production  was  discovered.    Only  after  this 
domestic  tragedy  was  U.S.  leptophos  production  finally  stopped.    Perhaps  the 
final  irony  was  the  discovery  that  some  vegetables  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  were  contaminated  with  residues  of  the  leptophos  whose  use 
U.S.  authorities  had  refused  to  allow  at  home. 4 2/ 


4.    ENDANGERED  SPECIES  AND  ENDANGERED  HABITATS 

Once  mainly  the  concern  of  animal  lovers  and  bird  watchers,  the  disappearance 
of  species  now  poses  a  major  scientific  and  social  challenge.    The  magnitude 
of  the  foreseeable  losses  of  species  and  genetic  materials  is  enormous,  and 
the  tangible  and  intangible  costs  of  extinction  are  huge,  if  immeasurable. 
Enormous,  too,  are  the  social  forces  behind  the  biological  depletion  of  the 
planet. 

Recent  findings  suggest  that  the  total  number  of  plant  and  animal  species 
on  earth  may  be  as  high  as  ten  million- -only  about  15  percent  of  which  have 
been  identified  in  scientific  literature,  let  alone  been  well  studied. 43/ 
If  current  trends  continue,  a  good  share  of  the  unrecorded  majority  ofTpecies 
will  vanish  forever  before  their  existence,  much  less  their  biological 
importance,  is  known. 

Extinction  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  species.    In  the  late  twentieth  century, 
however,  because  of  the  accelerated  spread  of  human  activities  onto  ever  more 
habitats,  the  wide  dissemination  of  toxic  chemicals,  and  the  sometimes  callous 
exploitation  of  wildlife,  the  pace  of  the  extermination  of  species  has  risen 
sharply. 

For  example,  as  Norman  Myers  has  observed,  animal  species  are  believed  to  have 
died  out  at  a  rate  of  about  one  per  thousand  years  in  the  age  of  the  dying  of 
the  dinosaurs.    But  between  1600  and  1950,  while  human  civilization  flowered, 
one  animal  species  or  sub-species  disappeared  per  decade.    Presently,  according 
to  the  International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources , 
an  average  of  one  animal  species  or  sub-species  is  lost  each  year.  Plant 
species  are  probably  going  extinct  at  a  much  higher  rate,  though  these  losses 
cannot  be  estimated.    Unknown  numbers  of  unknown  plants  are  dying  out, 
particularly  in  scientifically  uncharted  regions  in  the  tropics .44/ 
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Genetic  Impoverishment :  Hie  Cost  to  Humanity 

The  accelerated  extermination  of  species  does  not  pose  the  obvious,  immediate 
threat  to  human  well-being  that  trends  such  as  desertification  or  the  spread 
of  environmentally  induced  diseases  do.    Yet,  for  a  wide  range  of  reasons,  a 
decline  in  the  diversity  of  life  forms  is  of  grave  concern  to  all  people. 
Since  the  potential  large-scale  loss  of  species  is  without  historical 
precedent  and  involves  the  disruption  of  ecological  systems  whose  complexity 
is  beyond  human  grasp,  no  means  exist  for  quantifying  the  costs  of  such  a 
loss.    But  to  be  without  a  price  tag  is  not  to  be  without  value;  what  is 
irreplaceable  is,  in  some  sense,  priceless. 

Probably  the  most  immediate  threat  to  human  welfare  posed  by  the  extinction 
of  species  and  sub-species  arises  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  plant  gene -poo Is 
available  to  agricultural  scientists  and  farmers.    While  the  global  spread 
of  modern  agricultural  methods  and  hybrid  seeds  has  brought  needed  increases 
in  food  production,  it  has  in  many  areas  also  entailed  the  substitution  of 
relatively  few  seed  varieties  for  the  rich  array  of  indigenous  varieties 
traditionally  planted.    At  the  same  time,  the  spread  of  cultivation  onto 
unused  lands  may  wipe  out  the  wild  varieties  of  crops  that  still  exist  in 
some  regions. 

Switching  to  more  productive  strains  and  extending  cultivation  may  often 
be  socially  desirable.    Improperly  implemented,  however,  such  "progress" 
can  involve  the  extinction  of  unique  and  rare  crop  strains  that  are  closely 
adapted  to  the  local  environment  and  that  are  sometimes  highly  resistant  to 
local  pests;  the  long-term  productivity  of  agriculture  may  thus  be  jeopardized. 
The  risks  of  planting  large  areas  to  genetically  uniform  crops  include  high 
vulnerabilities  to  pests,  plant  diseases,  and  weather  abnormalities --as  the 
decimation  by  corn  blight  of  15  percent  of  the  highly  homogenous  U.S.  corn 
crop  in  1970  made  all  too  clear. 45/ 

The  future  of  plant  breeding  and  thus  of  agricultural  progress  is  undermined 
as  the  diversity  of  genes  on  which  breeders  can  draw  declines.    The  maintenance 
of  high-yield  agriculture  depends  not  just  on  major  breakthroughs  in  breeding, 
but  also  on  the  more  routine,  constant  development  of  new  crop  strains  as 
pests  and  diseases,  as  well  as  production  technologies  and  goals,  evolve  over 
time.    Locally  adapted  domestic  or  wild  strains  with  properties  of  huge 
potential  value- -strains  of  crops  such  as  wheat,  sorghum,  and  millet--are 
disappearing  before  scientists  have  time  to  make  use  of  them. 

Fortunately,  the  preservation  of  diverse  crop  strains  is  one  of  the  more 
easily  manageable  aspects  of  the  problem  of  endangered  species.    Even  if 
preserving  crop  strains  in  their  wild  or  locally  cultivated  states --clearly 
a  desirable  goal- -proves  for  the  most  part  unattainable,  large  numbers  of 
varied  seeds  can  be  stored  in  international  facilities  and  made  available  to 
breeders  as  the  need  arises.    A  global  network  of  seed  collection  and  storage 
centers  is.  in  fact,  being  developed  by  the  Consultative  Group  on  International 
Agricultural  Research.    Seed  collections,  however,  can  never  match  nature's 
genetic  wealth,  and  invariably  involve  seed  mortality  and  cataloging  mistakes. 
Moreover,  varieties  in  a  collection  do  not  continue  to  evolve  as  they  would 
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within  a  natural  environment.  Thus,  the  long-term  effectiveness  of  seed 
collections  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  conservation  of  crop  strains 
in  their  natural  habitats  wherever  possible. 46/  ' 

Wild  plants  and  animals  serve  a  variety  of  medical  and  industrial,  as  well 
as  agricultural,  purposes.    As  many  as  half  of  all  the  prescriptions  filled 
in  the  United  States  each  year  contain  a  drug  of  natural  origin.    A  host  of 
industrial  products,  including  various  gums,  resins,  oils,  dyes,  and 
pesticides  also  come  from  natural  sources  and  are  not  easily  synthesized. 

Some  species  of  proven  value,  such  as  certain  animals  used  in  laboratory 
research  and  whales  that  are  hunted  as  sources  of  food  and  oil,  are  under 
acute  pressure.    But  perhaps  the  greatest  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
medical  costs  of  species  reduction  will  stem  from  future  opportunities 
unknowingly  lost.    Only  about  5  percent  of  the  world's  plant  species  have 
yet  been  screened  for  pharmacologically  active  ingredients.    Ninety  percent 
of  the  food  humans  eat  comes  from  just  12  crops,  but  scores  of  thousands 
of  plants  are  edible  and  some  will  undoubtedly  prove  useful  in  meeting  human 
food  needs.    It  is  a  statistical  certainty  that  socially  significant  uses 
will  be  discovered  for  many  tropical  plants  as  more  are  studied.  47/ 

No  matter  how  advanced  society's  technologies  may  seem,  human  livelihoods 
are  ultimately  grounded  in  biological  processes  and  humans  participate  in 
ecological  webs  so  intricate  that  the  consequences  of  interference  cannot 
usually  be  foreseen.    Crushed  by  the  march  of  civilization,  one  species 
can  take  many  others  with  it,  and  the  consequent  ecological  repercussions 
and  rearrangements  may  well  harm  society.    The  symptoms  of  an  adverse 
change  in  the  ecosystem,  such  as  the  overrunning  of  crops  by  pests  or  the 
sudden  spread  of  a  human  disease,  may  easily  be  misperceived  as  matters  of 
chance  when  in  fact  they  are  the  direct  result  of  human  actions. 

No  one  would  claim  that  all  endangered  species  are  essential  to  the 
viability  of  human  culture.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  scientists  cannot  yet 
say  where  the  critical  thresholds  lie,  at  what  level  of  species  extermination 
the  web  of  life  will  be  seriously  disrupted.    Identifying  and  protecting 
those  species  whose  ecological  functions  are  especially  important  to  human 
welfare  are  crucial  tasks  facing  both  scientists  and  governments. 

To  many  people,  the  strongest  argument  for  halting  the  acceleration  of 
species  extinction  arises  not  so  much  from  practical  as  from  philosophical 
considerations.    Some  have  called  for  what  0.  H.  Frankel  terms  an  "evolutionary 
ethic"- -a  determination  to  "try  to  keep  evolutionary  options  open  so  far. as 
we  can"  without  forcing  "undue  deprivations  on  those  least  able  to  bear  them. "48/ 
The  alternative  to  living  by  such  a  creed  is  destroying  many  of  those  habitats 
and  species  that  do  not  seem  immediately  useful;  humans  appoint  themselves 
as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  evolution  and  determine  its  future  course  on 
the  basis  of  short-term  considerations. 
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Habitat  Preservation  and  Social  Reform 

However  compelling  the  arguments  for  greater  preservation  of  species, 
conservation  efforts  to  date  have  been  inadequate.    Certainly  some  progress 
has  been  made,  particularly  in  developed  countries  in  temperate  zones,  where 
animals  and  plants  identified  as  imperiled  are  increasingly  apt  to  receive 
protection.    Globally,  an  international  agreement  to  halt  commerce  in 
endangered  species  and  in  products  derived  from  them  is,  despite  poor 
enforcement,  helping  to  preserve  some  of  the  more  visible  threatened 
species.    But  the  species -by- species  approach  that  has  characterized  most 
past  conservation  efforts  is  inadequate  in  the  face  of  today's  challenge. 
The  number  of  potentially  jeopardized  species  is  simply  too  great  for  the 
historic  methods  of  protection  to  be  applied  effectively.    Moreover,  the 
major  threat  to  species  today- -the  destruction  of  habitats  that  often 
support  large  numbers  of  interdependent  species --cannot  be  analyzed  or 
halted  using  a  species -by- species  approach. 

In  addition  to  protecting  individual  species  of  known  esthetic,  economic,  or 
ecological  importance,  the  overriding  need  today  is  to  conserve  as  many 
varied  habitats  as  possible—to  preserve  a  representative  cross-section 
of  the  world's  species  and  ecosystems.    Since  all  species  everywhere  cannot 
possibly  be  saved,  ensuring  the  survival  of  a  well-chosen  sample  of  all 
forms  of  life  is  the  only  feasible  recourse  at  this  stage. 49/ 

The  need  for  an  ecosystem-preservation  approach  becomes  especially  clear  if 
trends  in  the  tropics  are  inspected.    Viewed  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
threatened  species,  the  humid  tropical  forests  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  hold  an  importance  far  beyond  the  share  of  the  land  they  occupy. 
Because  they  receive  exceptional  amounts  of  light,  warmth,  and  moisture, 
the  tropical  rain  forests  house  an  extraordinary  variety  and  number  of 
species.    A  single  volcano  in  the  Philippines,  for  example,  has  a  greater 
variety  of  woody  plant  species  growing  on  its  slopes  than  grow  in  all  the 
United  States.    The  Amazon  Basin  may  contain  a  million  plant  and  animal 
species,  making  it  the  biologically  richest  region  on  earth. 50/ 

The  multitudes  of  species  inhabiting  the  tropics  are  not,  of  course,  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  landscape.    Many  individual  species  exist  only  in  tiny 
enclaves  and  as  part  of  fragile  local  ecosystems.    Preserving  anything  close 
to  all  tropical  species  would  require  the  permanent  setting  aside  of  so  many 
spots,  covering  a  combined  area  so  vast,  that  the  prospect  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  unthinkable.    The. simple  truth  is  that  huge,  perhaps 
inexorable  pressures  to  exploit  the  remaining  virgin  territories  of  the 
tropics  are  building. 

Although  biologically  wealthy,  the  tropical  forests  lie  within  countries 
that  are  economically  poor  and  whose  governments  are  not  inclined  to  value 
abstract,  long-term  ecological  goals  above  immediate  economic  gains.  In 
most  of  thtse  countries,  moreover,  land  tenure  in  presently  settled  areas 
is  inequitable,  and  population  growth  rates  are  exceptionally  high,  resulting 
in  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  land-hungry  people  desperate  to  try  to 
carve  a  living  out  of  the  forest.    Even  affluent  people  in  far-away  countries, 
who  demand  wood  and  agricultural  products,  add  to  the  pressures  on  tropical 
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ecosystems.    Multinational  companies  who  offer  to  turn  forests  into  saleable 
timber  and  unused  lands  into  beef-producing  pastures  are  seldom  turned 
away  by  governments  eager  to  acquire  foreign  exchange. 

Because  of  the  confluence  of  powerful  social  forces  contributing  to  the 
development  and  disruption  of  hitherto  unexploited  tropical  lands,  many 
scientists  fear  that  the  natural  tropical  rain- forest  will  be  virtually 
extinct  by  century's  end. 51/    Certainly  not  all  the  forest  lands  will  be 
inhabited  by  people  or  even  be  productive;  but  once  disrupted,  their 
original  balance  of  species  may  be  forever  lost.    Limiting  the  extent  of 
such  losses  will  require  preserving  numerous  large,  well-selected  areas  in 
undisturbed  states. 

Encouragingly,  the  leaders  of  a  few  tropical  countries,  including  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Thailand,  and  Venezuela,  have  already  established  sizable 
natural  reserves  in  their  countries.    (Leaders  in  some  of  the  wildlife-rich 
countries  of  East  Africa,  too,  have  initiated  far-sighted  conservation 
policies.)    Yet  even  in  these  countries,  let  alone  in  countries  where  leaders 
are  less  courageous  or  conservation-minded,  permanently  protecting  large 
natural  areas  will  be  feasible  only  if  the  deeper  socioeconomic  forces  that 
imperil  these  areas  are  dispelled.    Unless  economic  and  social  development 
become  more  equitable,  unless  all  are  provided  with  land,  jobs,  and  a  decent 
living,  the  dispossessed  will  naturally  covet  and  molest  legally  protected 
lands,  trees,  and  animals.    And,  if  rapid  population  growth  in  tropical 
countries  is  not  soon  halted,  human  pressures  to  exploit  virgin  territories 
will  overwhelm  even  the  most  stalwart  conservation  efforts.    Immediate  human 
survival  needs  will  always  take  precedence  over  long-term  environmental 
goals.    Clearly,  the  struggle  to  save  species  and  ecosystems  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  struggle  to  achieve  a  social  order  in  which  the  basic 
human  needs  of  all  are  met. 

The  social  obstacles  to  the  protection  of  natural  reserves  become  irrelevant 
if  such  reserves  are  never  even  established.    A  good  start  toward  the  creation 
of  such  ecological  protectorates  has  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO. 
As  of  late  1977,  127  areas  had  been  officially  recognized  by  UNESCO  as  part 
its  global  network  of  Biosphere  Reserves.    While  an  encouraging  development, 
however,  the  system  is  far  from  complete.    Even  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  28  areas  have  been  officially  designated  as  reserves  under  the  program, 
the  coverage  of  ecosystems  is  incomplete  and  should,  many  involved  scientists 
feel,  be  extended  to  an  additional  20  more  areas.    In  general,  tropical 
forest  zones  are  badly  underrep resented  among  the  world's  parks  and  reserves. 52/ 


Who  Pays  the  Costs  of  Protection? 

Because  so  much  of  the  responsibility  for  preserving  the  earth's  genetic 
heritage  falls  to  poorer  countries,  the  possibility  of  distributing  the  costs 
of  conservation  among  nations  has  naturally  arisen. 53/    Those  concerned  about 
the  depletion  of  species  are,  in  effect,  asking  tropical  countries  to  leave 
untapped  the  economic  potentials  of  sizable  areas  and  to  pass  up  certain 
possible  development  projects--for  example,  a  dam  that  would  destroy  a  unique 
habitat  but  would  produce  needed  power  and  food.    In  the  United  States,  the 
recent  halting  of  construction  of  a  dam  that  threatened  a  rare  fish  species 
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engendered  widespread  resentment  and  political  opposition.    Can  it  be 
surprising,  then,  if  people  living  at  subsistence  level  in,  say,  Malaysia 
or  Zaire  refuse  to  forsake  the  benefits  of  a  new  dam  or  road  simply  because 
some  obscure  plant  or  animal  species  may  perish?    This  predicament  might  be 
at  least  partially  untangled  through  global  sharing  of  the  costs  of  habitat 
protection,  by  which  wealthier  nations  contribute  to  conservation- related 
expenses  incurred  by  poorer  countries.    If  the  world's  extant  species  and 
gene  pools  are  the  priceless  heritage  of  all  humanity,  then  people  everywhere 
may  need  to  share  the  burdens  of  conservation  according  to  their  ability 
to  do  so. 


5.    ENERGY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Energy  in  one  form  or  another  is  plentiful;  the  problem  is  to  obtain  usable 
forms  of  energy,  to  find  sources  that  are  sustainable,  and  to  meet  energy 
needs  without  undermining  environmental  quality  or  human  health.  Currently, 
the  energy  systems  of  rich  and  poor  countries  alike  fail  for  the  most  part 
to  meet  these  criteria.    Perhaps  half  of  humanity  cooks  and  heats  with  firewood 
or  dried  dung;  as  presently  organized,  this  pattern  is  neither  physically 
sustainable  nor  ecologically  benign.    Economic  life  among  the  wealthier  half 
of  humanity  is  intimately  linked  to  the  availability  of  petroleum  and  coal, 
but  this  pattern  is  also  physically  and  ecologically  unsustainable.  Petroleum 
supplies  are  limited,  and  a  major  rise  in  coal  use  worldwide  may  involve 
unacceptable  environmental  risks.    Thus  both  developed  and  developing  countries 
must  make  profound  economic  and  social  transitions  to  a  new  energy  order  over 
the  next  few  decades. 


The  Firewood  Crisis 

The  firewood  crisis  of  the  poor  has  been  largely  neglected  by  analysts  of 
world  energy  problems  and  even  by  many  governments  of  countries  where  the 
problem  is  acute . 54/   Many  developing -country  governments  have  devoted 
considerable  resources  to  procuring  fossil  fuels  for  industries  and  urban 
elites,  and  in  some  cases  to  developing  nuclear  power-plants,  while  giving 
scant  attention  to'  the  worsening  energy  situation  faced  by  the  poor  majority 
of  their  populations. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  residents  of  many  less  developed  countries  depend 
on  wood,  charcoal,  plant  residues,  or  dried  dung  to  meet  their  basic  energy 
needs.    So  long  as  trees  are  plentiful,  this  system  is  workable.    But  in 
many  areas- -particularly  South  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Central  America,  north- 
western South  America,  and  the  drier  regions  of  Africa- -the  growth  of  the 
human  population  has  far  outpaced  that  of  new  trees.    As  a  result,  obtaining 
wood  becomes  increasingly  time-consuming  and  expensive.    The  poor  must  hunt 
for  wood,  sometimes  spending  entire  days  gathering  just  enough  for  one 
person  to  carry.    Those  with  enough  money  pay  soaring  prices  for  wood  or 
charcoal  brought  in  on  animals  or  trucks.    Charcoal  prices  in  the  central 
Sudanian  town  of  Bara,  for  example,  have  tripled  in  the  last  decade,  while 
charcoal  prices  in  larger  Sudanian  cities  have  multiplied  by  an  even  higher 
factor.    Families  in  some  West  African  cities  now  spend  one- fourth  of  their 
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income  on  fuel  wood.  5J5/    This  growing  scarcity  of  firewood  places  an  especially 
heavy  burden  on  women,  who  are  frequently  saddled  with  the  task  of  collecting 
fuel. 

The  negative  social  and  economic  consequences  of  firewood  scarcity  are 
paralleled  by  negative  ecological  consequences.    The  bulk  of  the  world's  fuel 
wood  is  cut- -legally  or  illegally- -either  throughout  rural  countrysides  or 
from  designated  forest  areas.    Only  rarely  is  wood  cutting  matched  by  the 
commensurate  replanting  of  trees.    Thus,  firewood  gatherers  and  charcoal 
merchants  are  contributing  to  the  spread  of  desert- like  conditions  in  semi- 
arid  zones  and  to  rampant  soil  erosion,  silting,  and  flooding  in  and  below 
denuded  mountain  zones.    Still  more  agricultural  costs  are  exacted  when  wood 
scarcity  becomes  so  acute  that  villagers  turn  to  dried  dung  for  fuel,  as  they 
have  throughout  much  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  in  scattered  spots  elsewhere. 
The  diversion  of  precious  dung  from  agricultural  soils  denies  them  both  the 
nutrients  and  the  organic  matter  contained  in  animal  manures. 

Solving  this  energy  crisis  of  the  poor,  like  solving  that  of  the  industrial 
world,  requires  the  expansion  of  energy  supplies,  the  development  of  suitable 
alternative  energy  sources,  and  the  curtailment  of  unnecessary  energy 
consumption.    Tree-planting  programs  are  needed  on  a  vast  scale,  and  they 
can  bring  many  ecological  benefits  as  they  help  meet  energy  needs.  The 
development  and  dissemination  of  alternative  fuel  sources  that  are  renewable, 
inexpensive,  and  small  in  scale  are  urgent  needs.    Solar  cookers,  and  bio-gas 
plants  that  produce  methane  gas  and  fertilizer  from  animal  and  plant  wastes, 
are  among  the  important  alternatives  that  are  now  being  explored.  Finally, 
vast  scope  exists  for  energy  conservation,    even  among  the  poor.    In  particular, 
more  efficient  cooking  stoves  could  reduce  wood  and  charcoal  needs  markedly . 56/ 
One  thing  is  certain:  because  of  the  depletion  of  world  petroleum  reserves  by 
the  affluent;  poor  countries  will  not  follow  the  historic  energy  path  of  the 
industrial  countries. 

While  far  from  identical,  the  energy  problems  of  the  poor  and  those  of  the 
rich  are  interrelated.    The  same  embargo -caused  shortages  of  petroleum  products 
that  in  1974  forced  Americans  to  wait  in  line  for  gasoline  also  forced  wheat 
farmers  in  India  to  queue  up- -in  some  cases  fruitlessly- -for  fuel  to  run  their 
irrigation  pumps.    In  fact,  by  some  estimates,  the  shortage  of  irrigation  fuel 
in  1974  reduced  the  Indian  wheat  harvest  by  a  million  tons,  enough  to  feed 
six  million  Indians  for  a  year. 57/    Furthermore,  rising  kerosene  prices  the 
world  over  have  intensified  the~shortage  of  firewood.    Many  families  that 
once  cooked  with  kerosene  have  been  forced  by  kerosene  shortages  or  price 
rises  to  switch  back  to  cooking  with  wood. 58/ 


The  Transition  to  Renewable  Sources 

The  disruptions  and  price  jumps  in  the  petroleum  market  of  the  1970s  are 
symptoms  of  a  more  basic  problem:  world  oil  reserves  are  being  depleted, 
and  the  downturn  in  production  may  be  less  than  two  decades  away . 59/ 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  the  two  major  potential  energy  sources  tKat  have 
received  the  greatest  attention  so  far  seems  likely  to  be  able  to  fill  the 
projected  gaps.    Nuclear  power,  which  once  struck  many  as  the  natural 
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successor  to  fossil  fuels  for  electricity  generation,  now  looks  more  like  a 
fading  dream  in  the  light  of  various  economic,  environmental,  and  security 
considerations-    Coal  remains  plentiful,  but  questions  about  the  effects  of 
its  greatly  expanded  use  on  health  and  on  the  climate  cast  dark  shadows 
on  its  future  role  as  well. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  an  urgent  need  to  develop  and  deploy  a  range  of 
renewable  and  environmentally  benign  energy  sources.    Solar  energy,  whether 
tapped  directly  in  collectors  or  photovoltaic  cells,  or  indirectly  in  the 
form  of  biomass  (which  can,  among  other  uses,  be  converted  into  liquid 
fuel  for  use  in  vehicles),  must  satisfy  a  growing  share  of  the  world's  energy 
needs.    Likewise  wind,  water,  and  geothermal  power  can  and  must  be  tapped 
on  a  large  scale.  60/ 

The  world's  transition  to  the  use  of  renewable  energy  resources  must  take 
place  in  decades,  not  centuries.    Though  the  eventual  depletion  of  oil 
supplies  has  long  been  predictable,  most  countries  have  let  valuable  years 
slip  by  without  developing  realistic  plans  for  the  energy  future.  Extraordinary 
efforts  must  now  be  put  forth  to  make  the  inevitable  transition  as  smooth  as 
possible.    A  failure  to  prepare  adequately  for  the  twilight  of  the  petroleum 
era  could  lead  to  great  human  misery- -to  disruptions  of  food  production,  to 
large-scale  unemployment,  and  to  a  stifling  of  economic  development. 

New  energy  sources  must  be  developed  and  put  into  operation  while  all-out 
conservation  efforts  are  made  in  order  to  stretch  out  the  remaining  petroleum 
supplies  as  long  as  possible.    Energy  conservaton  is  the  means  by  which  we 
can  buy  time  while  new  sources  are  developed.    Unfortunately,  the  United 
States,  long  the  leader  in  the  consumption  and  waste  of  petroleum,  has  not 
yet  led  the  way  toward  frugal  use  of  this  precious  resource. 


6.    POPULATION,  EQUITY,  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Nearly  all  the  environmental  threats  to  well-being  that  are  surveyed  in  this 
testimony  are  exacerbated  by  the  unprecedented  growth  in  human  numbers  that 
has  characterized  the  late  twentieth  century.    Rapid  population  growth  is 
seldom  the  sole  cause  of  environmental  stresses,  but  it  is  often  a  major 
precipitating  factor.    Particularly  in  a  context  of  economic  stagnation  or 
inequality,  it  can  force  farmers  onto  marginal  mountain  or  desert  lands 
where  severe  erosion  is  ail  Lut  inevitable.    It  can  result  in  the  denudation 
of  the  countryside  as  more  and  mOi-  families  seek  wood  for  Population 
increases  as  rapid  as  those  now  occurring  in  most  poor  countries  can  overwhelm 
efforts  to  build  decent  housing  and  sanitary  facilities  or  to  increase  per 
capita  food  supplies. 

Population  growth  in  affluent  countries,  too,  causes  environmental  stresses, 
though  usually  different  ones  than  those  resulting  from  population  increases 
among  the  poor.    The  rich  do  not  cut  down  trees  themselves,  but  they  put 
severe  pressures  on  forests  all  the  same  as  they  consume  rising  amounts  of 
timber  prod'.cts  and  newsprint.    Producing  energy  to  meet  the  prodigious 
demands  of  industrial  societies  threatens  the  quality  of  both  land  and  air; 
using  this  energy  in  work  and  recreation,  affluent  consumers  foul  the 
environment  still  more.    Those  with  higher  incomes  put  far  greater  pressures 
on  non- renewable  resources  than  do  the  poor. 
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World  Population  Trends 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  United  Nations  projected  that  the  world's  population 
would  rise  from  its  current  four  billion  to  six  or  seven  billion  by  the  year 
2000,  and  then  perhaps  stabilize  at  between  ten  and  sixteen  billion  in  the 
year  2150.61/    Analysts  have  debated  whether  or  not  the  earth's  ecological 
systems  have  the  capacity  to  support  a  decent  living  standard  for  a  population 
three  or  more  times  the  size  of  the  current  one.    But  whatever  the  physical 
carrying  capacity  of  the  earth  and  the  possibilities  for  technological  gains 
that  promise  to  raise  it,  the  most  basic  limits  to  growth  may  well  be  social. 
Most  societies  will  likely  be  unable  to  make  the  awesome  and  rapid  social 
transformations  necessary  to  absorb  the  projected  population  increases 
and  resource  stresses  without  experiencing  human  disasters. 

Recent  trends  suggest  that  world  population  growth  may  be  slowing  down  more 
quickly  than  had  been  expected  when  the  U.  N.  projections  were  made.  The 
global  rate  of  population  growth  seems  to  have  peaked  at  close  to  2  percent 
annually  sometime  near  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  and  may  since  have  slowed 
to  below  1.7  percent  annually.    Dramatic  falls  in  birth  rates  in  Europe, 
North  America,  and  East  Asia  provide  the  major  explanation  for  the  global 
slowdown.    On  the  other  hand,  progress  in  slowing  population  growth  in 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  some  parts  of  Asia  has  been  minimal. 62/ 

A  simple  extrapolation  of  current  population  growth  rates  in  countries  now 
experiencing  rapid  growth  highlights  the  urgency  of  rapidly  reducing  these 
rates.    If  its '1975  growth  rate  were  maintained  over  the  next  century, 
Algeria's  population  would  rise  from  17  million  to  476  million,  a  28- fold 
increase.    Under  the  same  circumstances  Mexico's  population  would  rise  from 
60  million  to  1.275  billion,  and  India's  from  598  million  to  4.330  billion- - 
the  latter  figure  being  larger  than  the  current  global  total.  These 
extrapolations  are  not  projections  of  what  is  likely  actually  to  occur; 
clearly,  a  variety  of  influences  will  prevent  them  from  materializing. 
The  question  is  not  whether  population  growth  in  such  countries  will  slow, 
but  how:  through  falling  birth  rates  or,  eventually,  through  rising  death 
rates  among  the  poor. 

Despite  the  social  desirability  of  slowing  population  growth  and  despite  the 
direct  importance  of  family  planning  to  the  health  of  mothers  and  children, 
more  than  half  the  world's  couples  do  not  use  any  family-planning  method. 
A  majority  of  these  couples  lack  ready  access  to  modern  family-planning 
services. 63/    Accordingly,  fulfilling  the  goal  adopted  at  the  1974  United 
Nations  Population  Conference- -  that  all  individuls  should  have  the  knowledge 
and  means  to  plan  their  family  sizes- -requires  high  priority  in  all  countries. 


Social  Equity  and  Ecological  Sustainability 

Providing  universal  access  to  family-planning  services  within  a  country  usually 

reduces  the  birth  rate,  but  historical  experience  also  shows  that  family  size 

is  influenced  by  many  other  factors  as  well.    Small  families  do  not  tend 

to  become  the  desired  norm  until  basic  nutritional  and  sanitary  needs  are 

met,  and  until  the  survival  odds  of  children  increase.  Literacy 

programs,  especially  for  girls,  often  serve  to  instill  in  the  newly  literate 
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a  preference  for  smaller  families,  as  do  rises  in  personal  income.  Countering 
the  population  threat,  then,  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  broader  struggle 
to  improve  people's  overall  well-being. 64/ 

Socially  equitable  and  ecologically  sustainable  development  is,  in  fact,  a 
crucial  part  of  the  solution  of  most  of  the  environmental  threats  reviewed 
in  this  report.    In  the  more  developed  countries,  attempts  to  safeguard 
environmental  quality  have  often  taken  negative  forms --stopping  some 
ecologically  unsound  projects,  and  forcing  those  in  charge  to  reassess  or 
redesign  others  in  order  to  mitigate  harmful  environmental  impacts.  Unsound 
projects  in  less  developed  countries,  too,  need  of  course  to  be  stopped  or 
altered.    But  preserving  the  productivity  and  habitability  of  the  environment 
in  poorer  countries  must  also  entail  positive  development  efforts  that  afford 
people  opportunities  to  make  a  decent  living. 

Halting  the  dangerous  clearing  of  mountain  slopes,  for  example,  cannot  be 
accomplished  simply  by  banning  the  upward  creep  of  agriculture.    Unless  people 
have  access  to  land  or  to  alternative  employment  opportunities  in  the  valleys 
and  the  plains,  the  climb  by  farmers  up  mountain  slopes  of  paltry  agricultural 
potential  is  inevitable.    Halting  overgrazing  entails  more  than  legislating 
reductions  in  herd  sizes;  a  development  process  that  provides  herdsmen  with 
improved  technologies  and  good  access  to  commercial  markets  is  essential  if 
the  personal  advantages  of  controlled  herds  are  to  be  gained.  Similarly, 
natural  reserves  and  endangered  species  cannot  be  protected  by  fiat.  If 
people  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  reserve  areas  lack  the  means  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  their  movement  into  "protected"  zones  is  inevitable. 

The  preservation  of  environmental  quality,  then,  is  not  something  that  can 
be  analyzed  or  addressed  apart  from  consideration  of  broader  development 
trends.    The  success  in  protecting  the  forests  of  one  region  may  depend 
upon  the  success  of  land  reform  or  a  rural  employment  program  in  another. 
Building  healthy,  sanitary  habitats  for  urban  slum  dwellers  may  require 
foregoing  national  expenditures  on  automobiles  or  advanced  weapons.  Today's 
leading  environmental  threats  to  human  well-being  cause  poverty,  but  to  an 
even  greater  extent,  they  are  its  consequences.    The  effort  to  preserve  a 
safe  and  productive  natural  environment  must  be  integrated  into  the  general 
struggle  to  reduce  poverty  and  meet  basic  human  needs. 


Reexamining  the  Affluent  Society 

International  considerations  of  equity  will  also  affect  the  environmental 
balance.    Currently  a  small  share  of  the  world's  people  consumes  a  vastly 
disproportionate  share  of  the  world's  resources;  it  thus  accounts  for  a 
disproportionate  share  of  certain  types  of  environmental  degradation  and 
resource  depletion.    If  global  environmental  quality  is  to  be  preserved  as 
the  less  fortunate  majority  of  the  world's  population  improves  its  living 
standards,  the  consumption  habits  of  the  affluent  may  have  to  be  curbed. 
As  the  effor-  to  improve  the  welfare  of  a  growing  world  population  places 
ever  greater  stresses  on  resource  supplies  and  on  the  stability  of  ecosystems, 
more  attention  and  pressure  will  iiave  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  whose 
activities  and  habits  account  for  incongruously  high  proportions  of  certain 
of  the  stresses. 
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The  industrialized,  high- consumption  societies  must  face  squarely  the  need 
to  reexamine  their  economic  patterns  and  social  goals. 65/    Clearly,  many 
basic  attributes  of  modern  industrial  states  are  inimical  to  the  notion 
of  a  resource-conserving  society.    Heretofore,  affluent  societies  have 
depended  upon  rising  materials  consumption  and  even  planned  obsolescence 
to  preserve  economic  growth  and  widespread  employment.    Indeed,  we  presently 
lack  the  tools  of  economic  analysis,  let  alone  the  economic  institutions, 
needed  to  chart  the  path  to  societies  that  combine  a  high  quality  of  life 
for  all  with  stable  and  frugal  resource  consumption  and  good  protection  of 
environmental  quality.    The  philosophical,  technological,  and  economic 
questions  to  be  faced  are  profound  and  difficult.    Yet  the  possible  rewards 
of  creating  a  sustainable,  spiritually  satisfying  mode  of  life  make  grappling 
with  such  questions  well  worth  the  trouble. 


7.    U.  S.  INTERESTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Although  the  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  the  generation  of  many 
industrially  related  environmental  problems,  it  has  also  often  led  the  world 
in  recognizing,  publicizing,  and  trying  to  cope  with  these  and  many  other 
environmental  threats.    On  environmental  questions,  scientists  and  governments 
abroad  tend  to  look  to  the  United  States  as  an  example  and  for  leadership . 66/ 
The  United  States  has,  of  course,  a  clear  self-interest  in  preserving  a  livable 
global  environment;  but  it  also  has  an  unmatched  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  living  conditions  of  people  everywhere  by  exercising 
leadership  on  environmental  issues. 


Protecting  the  Domestic  Environment 

The  most  important  environmental  responsibility  of  the  United  States,  both  in 
terms  of  immediate  self-interest  and  long-term  global  progress,  is  to  build  a 
safe,  sustainable  domestic  environment  and  mode  of  life.    Although  it  has 
passed  landmark  environmental  legislation  in  the  last  decade,  the  United  States 
still  has  scarcely  initiated  the  social  and  economic  changes  that  protecting 
environmental  quality  requires.    We  have  not  yet  taken  strong  measures  to 
save  our  agricultural  soils  from  erosion,  nor  to  plan  land  use  so  that  prime 
farmlands  are  protected  from  concrete.    Energy  conservation  remains  much  more 
a  slogan  than  a  fact  of  American  life.    We  have  scarcely  begun  to  clean  our 
air  and  waterways  of  hazardous  pollutants;  and,  in  striving  to  meet  rising 
energy  demands  we  may  foul  the  air  still  more.    We  still  do  not  fully  understand 
the  extent  to  which  daily  life  is  suffused  with  hazardous  substances;  removing 
toxic  chemicals  from  the  environment  before  rather  than  after  they  cause  human 
tragedies  remains  a  largely  unfulfilled  hope. 

Our  success,  or  lack  of  success,  in  protecting  environmental  quality  at  home 
carries  great  international  significance.    As  the  world's  major  grain  exporter, 
the  United  States  has  a  special  social  responsibility  as  well  as  a  huge 
economic  interest  in  maintaining  the  productivity  of  its  farmlands.    As  the 
world's  biggest  consumer  of  non-renewable  resources,  the  United  States  will 
affect  the  future  price  and  availability  of  such  resources  to  people  every- 
where.   Our  international  responsibility  to  stop  wasting  petroleum  is  especially 
apparent.    For  every  gallon  of  gasoline  burned  by  an  oversized  automobile  today, 
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one  less  gallon  will  be  available  to  perform  far  more  essential  tasks,  such 
as  running  irrigation  pumps,  at  century's  end  when  the  oil  wells  begin  to 
run  dry. 

A  vigorous  U.  S.  program  of  environmental  protection  will  automatically 
produce  other  less  direct  international  benefits  as  well.    By  marshaling 
our  scientific  and  legislative  efforts  on  behalf  of  environmental  improvement, 
we  create  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  of  great  potential  use  to  other 
nations.    Our  efforts  to  implement  the  1976  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act, 
for  example,  will  provide  copious  information  to  other  countries  that  must 
cope  with  the  same  challenges.    Where  new  technologies  are  needed- -as  they 
are  in  the  cases  of  pollution  control  and  energy  production- -our  technological 
dynamism  and  massive  research  resources  will,  if  devoted  to  the  right  ends, 
produce  results  of  great  utility  in  many  countries. 


Assessment  of  U.S.  Activities  Abroad 

The  necessity  of  protecting  our  domestic  environment  is  widely  accepted  by 
the  public,  and  this  goal  has  been  embodied  in  a  growing  list  of  laws. 
However,  the  U.S.  responsibility  to  insure  that  our  activities  and  involvements 
abroad  show  an  equal  concern  for  environmental  quality  has  not  yet  been  so 
widely  accepted  by  the  public  or  by  law-makers.    As  noted  earlier,  a  number 
of  laws  concerning  the  safety  of  consumer  goods  and  pesticides  and  the 
regulation  of  toxic  substances  exempt  export  products  from  their  provisions. 
In  many  cases  such  exemptions  contribute  to  unnecessary  hazards  abroad  and 
may  even,  as  the  case  of  Phosvel  illustrates,  imperil  U.S.  workers  and 
consumers.    The  prevailing  presumption  that  potentially  hazardous  goods 
can  be  exported  without  regulation  needs  to  be  replaced  by  the  presumption 
that  universal  safety  takes  first  priority;  exceptions  should  be  allowed 
only  on  a  case-by-case  basis.    Appeals  by  national  or  corporate  officials 
to  the  sanctity  of  other  nations'  sovereignty  in  product  regulation  should 
not  be  used  as  a  smokescreen  to  cover  an  abdication  of  moral  responsibility. 

Today,  as  our  international  economic,  political,  and  cultural  involvements 
broaden,  a  growing  number  of  governmental  agencies --including  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  Energy,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Defense,  as  well  as 
agencies  such  as  the  Export- Import  Bank,  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development- - 
make  decisions  or  participate  in  programs  that  affect  environmental  quality 
abroad.    Aid  programs,  military  and  civilian  construction  abroad,  government 
loans  or  guarantees  involving  foreign  investments  or  trade,  and  even  support 
given  for  foreign  research  activities  can  all  have  significant  environmental 
implications.    Significant  governmental  decisions  on  domestic  questions  are 
already  accompanied  by  the  environmental  impact  studies  that  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  made  mandatory.    But,  although 
NEPA's  provisions  stipulate  no  such  exemption,  many  federal  agencies  have 
been  slow  to  apply  its  requirements  to  activities  with  foreign  environmental 
consequences . 

The  foreign  environmental  impacts  of  U.S.  policies  need  to  be  assessed  not 
only  to  satisfy  the  law,  but  also  to  realize  the  substantial  benefits  that 
such  assessments  can  provide. 67/    Thorough  consideration  of  the  ecological 
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ramifications  of  governmental  policies  is  not  a  frill;  it  is  a  sensible 
exercise  of  leadership  that  increases  the  odds  that  policy  goals  will  be 
achieved.    Requiring  environmental  assessments  of  activities  abroad  does 
not  infringe  upon  the  sovereignty  of  other  countries.    Rather,  it  helps 
U.S.  decision-makers  shape  U.S.  policies.    If  another  government  decides 
to  act  in  a  manner  that  the  U.S.  deems  environmentally  reckless,  the  United 
States  is  certainly  not  obligated  to  contribute  to  the  questionable  activity. 
And,  in  any  case,  the  information  gained  in  the  course  of  preparing 
environmental  assessments  is  bound  to  be  valuable  to  the  governments  of 
the  involved  foreign  countries. 

By  the  same  logic,  the  U.S.  Government  needs  to  do  all  it  can  to  insure  that 
the  multinational  institutions  to  which  it  donates  funds  give  greater  attention 
to  the  potential  environmental  consequences  of  their  activities.    A  recent 
UNEP- sponsored  study  of  the  practices  of  nine  multilateral  development 
financing  agencies,  carried  out  by  the  International  Institute  for  Environment 
and  Development,  revealed  that  most  such  agencies  are  doing  little  to  assess 
systematically  the  environmental  impacts  of  their  loans  and  grants.    Even  in 
the  World  Bank,  the  largest  such  agency  and  the  clear  leader  among  them  in 
incorporating  environmental  concerns  into  policy  decisions,  acceptance  of 
the  need  for  environmental  analysis  has  not  penetrated  all  departments  and 
the  office  charged  with  overseeing  environmental  assessments  is 
understaffed. 68/ 

Under  pressure  from  nongovernmental  environmental  groups  and  the  CEQ,  the 
U.  S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  agreed  in  December  of  1975 
to  prepare  environmental  assessments  before  approving  development  projects 
expected  to  have  significant  environmental  effects.    As  AID  Administrator 
Gilligan  has  emphasized,  significant  benefits  have  already  materialized 
from  these  procedures.    For  example,  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  recent  reassessment  of  AID'S  pesticide  program,  new  policies  on 
the  export  and  use  of  pesticides  have  been  initiated.    By  reducing  the 
likelihood  that  unsafe  pesticides  will  be  unknowingly  and  unnecessarily 
used  abroad,  and  by  emphasizing  integrated  pest  management,  the  new 
policy  will  likely  provide  better  protection  of  both  human  health  and  crops. 


Aid  for  Environmentally  Sound  Development 

Avoiding  the  negative  ecological  consequences  of  development  activities  is 
important  everywhere  but  is  especially  critical  in  poor  countries,  where  so 
many  people  live  on  the  edge  of  survival  and  where  the  human  costs  of 
development  mistakes  can  thus  be  especially  high.    Yet  environmental  threats 
to  well-being  in  poor  countries  arise  not  just  from  ill-advised  investments; 
to  an  even  greater  degree,  they  result  from  poverty  and  from  the  absence 
of  appropriate  development.    In  addition  to  avoiding  negative  side- effects 
as  we  provide  development  assistance,  we  need  to  contribute  positively  to 
development  programs  that  protect  and  enhance  the  environment's  capacity  to 
support  human  life. 
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Provisions  added  to  the  1977  U.S.  aid  legislation  do,  in  fact,  direct  AID  to 
give  explicit  attention  to  the  fundamental  role  of  environment  and  natural 
resources  in  development.    According  to  the  new  legislation,  "Special 
efforts  shall  be  made  to  maintain  and  where  possible  restore  the  land, 
vegetation,  water,  wildlife,  and  other  resources  upon  which  depend  economic 
growth  and  human  well-being,  especially  that  of  the  poor. "69/  Moreover, 
President  Carter,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  May  23,  1977,  noted 
that  he  has  asked  the  Administrator  of  AID  "to  make  available  to  developing 
countries  assistance  in  environment  and  natural  resources  management." 

Many  traditional  aid  programs  have,  of  course,  addressed  important  environmental 
and  natural  resource  problems,  even  though  not  under  an  "environmental"  label. 
By  whatever  name,  efforts  to  counter  soil  erosion  or  rising  soil  salinity 
are  simply  good  agricultural  practice.    The  construction  of  safe  water 
supplies  and  sanitary  facilities  has  long  received  AID  support,  as  has  the 
establishment  of  family-planning  programs  that  indirectly  improve  the  prospects 
for  environmental  protection.    Many  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  contributed 
to  grass-roots  village  programs  of  forest,  farm,  or  sanitary  improvement. 
Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  most  severe  environmental  threats  to  well-being  are 
consequences  of  extreme  poverty,  any  aid  and  trade  policies  that  have 
helped  relieve  poverty  have  improved  the  environmental  outlook  (just  as 
aid  and  trade  policies  that  have  worsened  the  plight  of  the  poor  have 
worsened  the  environmental  picture) . 

Much  scope  remains,  however,  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  our  develop- 
ment assistance  by  incorporating  a  broad  environmental  perspective  into  the 
planning  process.    The  emphasis  on  conventional  financial  criteria  in  project 
selection  and  evaluation  has  failed  to  generate  adequate  support  for  the 
long-term  protection  of  natural  resources- -and  hence  for  sustainable  develop- 
ment efforts.    The  protection  and  renewal  of  forests,  for  example,  have 
received  far  less  support  than  the  ecological  and  social  values  of  forests 
would  dictate.    In  the  past,  little  aid  has  been  devoted  to  meeting  rural 
small-scale  energy  needs  with  renewable  sources.    The  preservation  of 
strategic  natural  areas  and  species  has  not  traditionally  been  considered 
within  the  purview  of  development  assistance  at  all. 

Poverty's  deadly  enviornmental  consequences,  such  as  land  degradation  and 
poor  sanitation,  can,  like  poverty  itself,  be  conquered  only  if  the  proper 
social  changes  and  governmental  policies  are  pursued  within  the  afflicted 
countries  themselves.    No  matter  how  enlightened  the  practices  of  AID  or  any 
other  aid  agency,  they  can  only  have  a  comparatively  marginal  effect  on 
social  and  ecological  conditions  in  foreign  lands.    At  the  same  time, 
making  what  contribution  we  can  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  development 
that  is  at  once  ecologically  sustainable  and  socially  equitable  is 
certainly  consistent  with  our  interest  in  creating  a  peaceful  world  free 
of  abject  poverty.    And,  aid  efforts  that  ignore  the  ecological  underpinnings 
of  economic  life  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  serve  that  interest. 
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STATEMENT  TO  THE 
HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POPULATION 
BY  JOHN  L.  OLSEN 
SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 
GOVERNMENT  AND  INDUSTRY  AFFAIRS 
SUN  COMPANY,   INC . 
APRIL  19,  1978 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  with  the  Committee  our 
views  on  U.S.   relationships  with  the  developing  nations. 

To  place  my  statement  in  perspective,   I  want  to  make  several  intro- 
ductory points. 

My  company  is  keenly  aware. of  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  increasingly 
interdependent  world.     What  affects  one  nation,  affects  all.  Major 
economic  issues  such  as  inflation,  unemployment  and  energy  supply  can  no 
longer  be  dealt  with  simply  as  national  problems,   for  they  are  more  and 
more  affected  by  events  and  actions  in  other  countries.     This  growing 
interdependence  has  major  implications  for  the  future  that  we  are  only 
beginning  to  understand. 

We  recognize  also  the  vital  need  to  improve  the  human  condition  in 
the  developing  nations.     But  the  problems  that  must  be  overcome  are 
tremendously  difficult  and  complex.     Current  world  economic  trends  are 
intensifying  these  problems,  and  the  outlook  is  bleak.  Individual 
private  businesses  can  do  little  alone  to  improve  the  situation.  So 
assistance  through  the  resources  of  government  and  government  agencies 
such  as  the  World  Bank  will  be  essential. 
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Accordingly,  in  this  statement  I  am  not  speaking  as  an  advocate  for 
particular  policies  or  courses  of  action.     My  objective  is  to  outline 
for  your  consideration  the  realities  that  must  be  dealt  with  as  the 
lesser-developed  nations  seek  a  larger  share  of  the  world's  wealth. 

I  will  address  four  topics: 

the  outlook  for  the  world  economy,  and  its  implications  for 
the  developing  countries 

an  overview  of  growth  considerations  in  those  countries, 

including  energy  matters 

the  role  of  private  investment,  and 

the  investment  climate  in  the  developing  nations. 

The  World  Economy  and  the  Developing  Nations 

The  vital  key  to  improving  the  situation  of  the  developing  countries 

is  real  economic  growth.     Robert  S.  McNamara,  president  of  the  World 

Bank,   recently  emphasized  this  fact  in  these  words: 

"There  is  only  one  way  in  which  poverty  in  the  developing  countries 
can  be  attacked  successfully,  and  that  is  by  producing  more  in 
those  nations .     In  no  one  of  these  countries  can  human  needs  be 
satisfied  by  the  simple  redistribution  of  existing  income  and 
wealth.     In  these  countries,   small  is  not  beautiful.  National 
incomes  must  rise." 

I  would  add  the  further  point  that  real  growth  within  these  countries 
can  occur  only  when  the  world  economy,   too,   is  growing. 
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But  the  reality  is  that  world  economic  activity  is  slowing.  Our 
projections  indicate  that  between  now  and  1990  a  number  of  forces  will 
increasingly  inhibit  economic  growth.     These  forces  include  the  high 
cost  of  energy,  the  limited  availability  and  rising  costs  of  natural 
resources,  the  costs  of  protecting  the  environment,  declining  opportunities 
to  exploit  new  technology  and  changing  social  values  which  tend  to 
increase  government  regulation  and  taxation  and  to  restrict  private 
economic  activity. 

Concurrent  with  this  slowing  of  growth  we  see  a  second  trend  that 
is  running  counter  to  the  growth  needs  of  the  developing  countries. 
This  is  a  worldwide  trend  toward  protectionism,  the  inhibition  of  free 
trade  and  control  of  multinational  corporations--a  trend  motivated  by 
nationalism  and  the  domestic  desire  to  protect  employment. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  removing  trade  barriers  in  the 
years  since  World  War  II,  with  benefit  to  all  nations.     But  today  there 
are  growing  indications  of  a  move  toward  trade  restriction  as  the  industrialized 
nations  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  inflation 
in  a  period  of  sagging  growth.     This  is  an  understandable  response  to 
economic  realities.     And  the  U.S.  petroleum  industry  provides  a  case  in 
point. 

If  the  proposed  crude  oil  equalization  tax  becomes  law,  the  U.S. 
refining  industry  will  experience  a  severe  competitive  disadvantage 
compared  with  foreign  refiners.     In  this  situation,  my  company  would  be 
forced  to  seek  the  levying  of  appropriate  fees  or  tariffs  on  imported 
oil  products  to  enable  our  refineries  to  compete  in  the  marketplace. 
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My  point  is  that  the  inhibiting  of  international  trade  in  the 
future  could  worsen  the  economic  situation  of  the  developing  countries. 

Pressures  for  excessive  environmental  controls  are  also  a  factor  to 
be  considered.     Controls  in  this  country  threaten  to  seriously  inhibit 
both  energy  development  and  economic  growth  in  the  future.     And  the 
efforts  of  some  to  export  stringent  U.S.  environmental  controls  to  the 
developing  nations  would  limit  their  growth  also.     In  both  instances, 
the  ultimate  effect  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  emerging  economies 
of  these  nations. 

The  need  for  balancing  environmental  and  economic  goals  was  recognized 
at  the  1977  UNEP  Petroleum  Industry  and  the  Environment  Meeting  in  Paris 
in  these  words:     "...  the  realities  of  a  less  than  ideal  world  would 
require  a  continuing  balance  to  be  struck  between  the  costs  and  the 
benefits  of  incremental  pollution  abatement  for  society  as  a  whole  ..." 

Against  this  background,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  economic  gap 
between  the  developed  and  developing  countries  will  widen.     In  this 
period  of  limited  growth,  population  increases  will  eat  up  most  of  what 
gains  are  achieved  in  the  poorer  countries,  permitting  little  increase 
in  per  capita  Gross  National  Product.     But  even  with  limited  growth,  a 
lower  rate  of  population  increase  in  the  richer  countries  will  enable 
per  capita  Gross  National  Product  to  rise.     At  the  same  time,  this 
slowing  of  growth  in  the  industrialized  nations  will  weaken  the  markets 
for  exports  of  the  developing  nations.     So  the  immediate  future  can  only 
intensify  differences. 

Growth  Considerations  in  the  Developing  Nations 

The  developing  nations  face  problems  that  in  today's  climate  seem 
almost  insurmountable. 
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A  few  have  sufficient  resources  in  relation  to  population  to  grow 
fairly  steadily.     But  most  do  not.     The  ability  of  these  poorer  countries 
to  grow  is  restrained  by  a  number  of  factors.     One  is  the  high  rate  of 
population  increase,  which  tends  to  absorb  potential  economic  gains. 
Another  is  a  limited  amount  of  arable  land,  which  is  usually  overworked 
and  which  does  not  supply  sufficient  food.     Another  is  a  lack  of  goods 
for  export,  with  exports  often  dependent  upon  a  single  commodity  which 
is  in  world  oversupply.     Other  factors  limiting  growth  are  weak  political, 
economic  and  social  institutions,  frequent  tribal  conflicts  and  structural 
restrictions  on  social  and  economic  reform. 

Overcoming  these  difficulties  will  require  time  and  both  political 
and  economic  change.     Four  particularly  significant  considerations  are 
these . 

First,  establishing  a  society  capable  of  self-sustaining  economic 
growth  demands  political  stability.     This  is  essential  to  creating  a 
climate  in  which  individuals  and  enterprises  can  plan  innovations  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty  about  what  will  happen  in  the  future. 

Second,  the  transition  to  a  modern  society  requires  industrialization 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.     This  does  not  mean  simply  the  establishing 
of  manufacturing  industries  as  opposed  to  agriculture.     Rather,  it  means 
the  organization  of  production  in  business  enterprises  which  are  characterized 
by  specialization  and  division  of  labor.     This  specialization  is  based 
upon  the  use  of  technology  and  of  mechanical  and  electrical  power  to 
supplement  or  replace  human  effort.     And  it  is  motivated  by  the  objective 
of  miminizing  cost  per  unit  and  maximizing  return  to  the  enterprise. 

Industrialization  in  this  sense  requires  far  more  than  investing 
capital  in  industrial  facilities  and  the  inf rastructure--roads ,  railways, 
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docks  and  the  generation  and  transmission  of  electrical  power—required 
to  power  them  and  link  them  to  markets. 

It  requires  development  of  a  skilled,  disciplined  and  motivated 
labor  force.     It  requires  the  creation  of  a  professional  management 
group  able  to  combine  disciplined  teamwork  with  entrepreneurship .  It 
requires  the  integration  of  markets  for  goods,  capital  and  labor  to  make 
possible  efficient  resource  allocation  and  investment  decisions.  And 
perhaps  most  importantly,  it  requires  institutional  and  social  changes 
that  can  radically  affect  systems  of  land  tenure  and  income  distribution. 

Third,  many  developing  countries  can  do  much  with  their  own  resources 
to  meet  essential  needs,  given  a  firm  political  commitment  to  doing  so. 
They  will  be  most  successful  when  their  efforts  recognize  the  realities 
of  their  development  situation. 

One  reality  is  that  jobs  must  be  created  in  agriculture.  The 
notion  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  joining  the  labor  force  in 
coming  decades  can  be  productively  employed  outside  agriculture  is 
illusory. 

Another  reality  is  that  labor  intensive  technologies  —  those  that 
result  in  the  most  productive  use  of  the  entire  pool  of  labor  with 
available  capital— should  be  emphasized.     This  has  several  implications 
for  investment  in  agriculture.     It  means  that  investment  must  be  directed 
toward  areas  such  as  irrigation  that  increase  both  labor  productivity 
and  jobs.     And  it  means  that  when  mechanization  essential  to  increased 
productivity  leads  to  a  loss  in  jobs,  investment  in  other  sectors- 
including  public  works — should  take  up  the  slack. 

Fourth,  adjusting  to  higher  oil  prices  has  become  a  major  growth 
consideration  for  the  developing  nations. 
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Most  are  heavily  dependent  on  oil  as  a  source  of  energy.     This  is 
true  for  several  reasons.     Oil  was  widely  available  at  low  cost  in  the 
past.    More  oil  was  required  as  coal  reserves  were  depleted.     New  industries 
added  to  fuel  requirements.     And  a  growing  population  came  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  kerosine  and  electricity  for  heating  and  lighting. 

Oil  demand  will  continue  to  rise  as  the  economies  of  the  developing 
nations  gradually  expand  and  become  more  sophisticated.     The  options  for 
easing  the  impact  of  higher  oil  prices  are  few  and  unpromising.  They 
include  relying  more  on  other  sources  of  energy,  importing  fewer  nonpetroleum 
products  to  make  funds  available  for  oil  imports,  and  scaling  down 
development  programs.     Some  assistance  will  be  provided  by  the  OPEC 
nations.     But  the  realistic  conclusion  is  that  the  rising  cost  of  oil 
will  limit  growth. 

The  Role  of  Private  Foreign  Investment 

I  want  to  share  with  you  also  some  observations  relating  to  private 
foreign  investment  in  the  developing  nations. 

Foreign  companies  have  a  potentially  important  role  to  play  in  the 
economies  of  developing  countries  because  of  their  ability  to  transport 
varied  resources  across  national  borders.     These  resources  include  many 
of  the  things  I  mentioned  as  essential  to  economic  development-- 
financial  assets,  entrepreneurship ,  management  skills,  technical  knowledge 
and  the  organizational  skills  required  to  put  these  resources  to  effective 
use . 

Foreign  aid  or.  technical  assistance  programs  can  make  the  same 
kinds  of  resources  available,  of  course.     But  the  deployment  of  individual 
experts  and  technicians  is  a  far  cry  from  private  direct  investment. 
The  unique  contribution  of  the  private  company  is  that  it  brings  together 
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in  one  package,  capital,  modern  technology,  management  skills,  innovation 
and  the  access  to  procurement  channels  and  marketing  outlets.  Further, 
once  private  capital  is  invested  it  continues  in  place.     Government  aid, 
on  the  other  hand K  too  often  becomes  a  political  football. 

Also,  direct  investment  in  establishing  affilitated  companies  and 
branch  plants  has  the  additional  advantage  of  bringing  the  managerial 
and  technological  innovations  of  the  parent  organization  to  the  host 
country  in  a  relatively  inexpensive  way. 

At  the  same  time,  host  countries  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  tax 
profits  on  foreign  capital  at  the  direct  expense  of  the  government  of 
the  country  from  which  the  capital  comes. 
The  Climate  for  Private  Investment 

Regardless  of  the  value  of  foreign  private  investment  to  developing 
countries,  the  fact  is  that  the  climate  for  such  investment  has  been 
steadily  deteriorating.    Most  developing  countries  are  either  barring 
foreign  direct  investment  entirely  or  tightly  limiting  it  to  designated 
industrial  sectors.     And  the  few  countries  that  are  still  hospitable  to 
direct  investment  are  ruled  by  regimes  that  lack  popular  constitutencies . 

In  fact,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  depth — and  the  irrationality~-of 
economic  nationalism  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  hostility  with 
which  many  developing  countries  view  private  foreign  investment.  The 
deepest  hostility  appears  to  be  reserved  for  multinational  corporations 
engaged  in  the  extractive  businesses,  such  as  raining  and  petroleum 
production,   and  the  technically-advanced  mass  production  industries, 
such  as  chemicals  and  oil  refining.     This  is  understandable  since  these 
industries  do  little  to  expand  employment.     The  more  important  fact, 
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however,  is  that  they  do  make  the  largest  contributions  to  the  increased 
revenues  required  for  accelerating  growth.     This  is  true  because  these 
are  the  industries  where  the  mobilization  of  risk  capital  for  resource 
exploration  and  research,  advanced  production  technologies,  and  efficient 
management  techniques  are  essential  to  competitive  production. 

Nevertheless,  the  developing  nations  frequently  dictate  conditions 
restricting  how  these  companies  may  incorporate,   invest,  repatriate 
profits,  and  organize  production  and  distribution.     In  particular, 
majority  resident  participation  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  such 
enterprises  is  frequently  demanded  and  local  production  or  purchase  of 
components  and  supplies—where  possible — is  required. 

While  the  political  and  cultural  motivation  for  such  restrictions 
is  understandable,  the  effect  is  frequently  to  nullify  the  organizational 
and  operational  efficiency  on  which  the  company's  competitive  success  is 
based. 

In  broader  perspective,  the  restrictive  impact  of  economic  nationalism 
is  reflected  in  other  areas  such  as  the  current  controversy  over  a  law- 
of-the-sea  treaty.     My  company,  among  others,  is  currently  investing 
substantial  sums  in  developing  ocean  mining  technology.     And  we  believe 
that  we  could  make  a  substantial  contribution  in  the  future  to  the  U.S. 
and  world  economies  by  helping  to  develop  a  stable  supply  of  needed 
metals  through  ocean  mining.     But  we  could  not  invest  risk  capital  in 
such  development  under  the  conditions  of  production  and  price  control 
that  are  advocated  by  the  developing  nations.     Such  positions  discourage 
investment  to  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  all. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  developing  nations  that  are  contributing 
to  the  unfavorable  climate  for  private  investment  abroad.     United  States 
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government  policy  is  a  factor  also.     Specific  examples  are  the  proposed 
elimination  of  tax  deferral  in  regard  to  the  earnings  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  companies,  and  recurrent  moves  to  repeal  the  foreign  tax  credit 
provisions.     Generally,  U.S.   companies  are  required  to  pay  tax  in  the 
United  States  on  earnings  of  their  foreign  subsidiaries  when  such 
earnings  are  repatriated  to  them  in  the  form  of  dividend  distributions. 
Elimination  of  deferral  would  place  on  U.S.   companies  the  burden  of 
paying  U.S.  taxes  on  such  earnings  on  a  current  basis  whether  or  not 
they  were  distributed  to  the  U.S.   shareholder.     In  many  instances, 
because  of  differences  in  technical  tax  accounting  rules,  this  would 
result  in  destructive  double  taxation.     Elimination  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  would  guarantee  double  taxation,  with  the  result  that  existing 
U.S.  owned  foreign  investments  would  become  non-competitive  and  potential 
new  investment  would  be  foreclosed. 

I  understand  the  Congressional  desire  to  assure  that  all  corporations 
bear  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.     But  these  proposals  go  far  beyond 
fairness,  and  would  in  fact  have  a  destructive  impact  on  investment. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  era  of  private  direct  investment  in  the  developing  nations  is 
drawing  to  a  close. 

If  so,  what  role  remains  for  the  private  company?     Clearly,  it 
cannot  function  as  a  charitable  institution  or  a  foreign  aid  agency. 
For  survival  demands  that  it  provide  its  shareholders  with  competitive 
rates  of  return  on  their  investments. 

Sun  Company  has  responded  to  this  situation  by  substantially 
reducing  its  level  of  investment  overseas. 1  We  have  done  so  for  two 
principal  reasons.     One  is  the  growing  trend  toward  nationalization 
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coupled  with  the  possibility  of  radical  political  change.     And  the 
second  is  the  erosion  of  profits  that  resulted  from  earlier  change  in 
the  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of  U.S.  income  tax  law. 

Under  present  conditions,  we  see  no  prospect  for  improvement  in  the 
foreign  investment  outlook  in  the  lesser-developed  countries. 

In  summary,  the  developing  nations  of  the  world  face  formidable 
obstacles  —  including  the  population  issues  you  are  addressing — to  achieving 
real  and  sustained  growth.     Current  world  economic  trends  are  both 
intensifying  their  problems  and  lessening  the  ability  of  others  to 
respond.     Opportunities  for  foreign  private  investment  have  been  largely 
foreclosed.     The  outlook  for  improvement  is  bleak.     And  tensions  between 
the  developing  and  developed  nations  will  rise. 

Realism,  statesmanship  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  economic 
issues  involved  are  essential  to  even  beginning  to  find  solutions  to 
these  problems.     Rhetoric  and  ritual  political  pronouncements  will  not 
help,  and  will  in  fact  hinder  progress  toward  those  solutions.     A  shared 
understanding  of  our  growing  interdependence  and  human  interaction 
between  representatives  of  the  developed  and  developing  nations  are 
essential . 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LEE  M.  TALBOT 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POPULATION 

April  19 ,  197  8 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee, 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the 
critically  important  subject  of  population  and  development 
assistance.     I  have  been  asked  to  address  the  impact  of  global 
population  growth  on  the  environment  and  the  implications  for 
international  cooperation.     This  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
of  strong  concern  to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ) 
since  its  establishment  in  1970.     CEQ  has  been  strongly  involved 
in  international  environmental  activities  and  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  population  issue.     The  CEQ  Chairman,  for  example, 
served  as  the  Deputy  Head  of  the  U.S.  Deleqation  to  the  World 
Population  Conference  in  Bucharest    CEQ  prepared  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Food-People  Problem:     Can  the  Land's  Capacity  to  Produce 
Food  be  Sustained?"  which  was  presented  to  the  U.N.  Conferences 
on  Water  and  Desertification  in  1977,  and  which  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  record  as  part  of  my  testimony.     Further,  global 
population  and  environment  are  key  components  of  a  study  which 
CEQ,  with  the  State  Department,  is  currently  conducting  for  the 
President.     In  his  Environmental  Message  of  last  spring,  the 
President  directed  us  to  conduct  a  study  into  probable  changes 
of  the  world's  population,  resources  and  environment  through 
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the  end  of  this  century.     This  study  is  now  nearly  complete  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  go  to  the  President  around  the 
end  of  May.     I  am  sure  that  when  it  is  available,  the  study  and 
its  results  will  be  of  great  interest  to  your  Committee. 

This  testimony  also  derives  from  my  own  personal  experience. 
I  am  an  ecologist  and  I  have  worked  on  environmental  issues  in 
something  over  90  nations.     I  also  have  a  professional  involve- 
ment specifically  with  population  matters.     Population,  of 
course,  is  basic  to  many  of  our  global  environmental  problems. 
Consequently,  it  was  a  key  factor  in  many  of  the  nations  where 
I  have  worked.     I  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Popu- 
lation Reference  Bureau,  and  my  last  trip  through  Asia,  about 
two  years  ago,  was  to  view  population  programs  in  a  number  of 
South  and  Southeast  Asian  nations. 

In  this  testimony  I  will  develop  two  themes.     The  first 
is  the  impact  of  population  growth  on  the  global  environment; 
the  second  is  the  implications  of  this  impact  for  international 
development. 

Impact  of  Population  Growth  on  the  Global  Environment 
Forests 

Deforestation  is  a  global  environmental  problem  of  increas- 
ing severity,  and  is  largely  caused  by  population  growth  through 
its  effect  on  shifting  cultivation,  opening  of  "new  lands"  for 
cultivation,  demands  for  firewood  and  construction  materials. 
Shifting  cultivation  is  the  major  primitive  form  of  agriculture 
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throughout  the  tropical  and  semi tropical  parts  of  the  world. 
A  farmer  will  cut  and  burn  a  small  area  of  forest  which  over 
the  years  has  built  up  a  store  of  nutrients  at  the  surface  of 
what  is  otherwise  relatively  infertile  land.     The  burning 
releases  further  nutrients  via  the  ashes.     The  farmer  can 
then  cultivate  for  two  or  occasionally  more  years  until  the 
fragile  store  of  nutrients  is  exhausted.     He  then  moves  on  to 
open  another  field  allowing  the  forest  to  take  over  the  one 
just  abandoned,  and  the  forest  has  time  to  reestablish  itself 
and  its  nutrients  before  the  farmer  returns  to  open  it  again. 
With  a  low  population  relative  to  the  available  land,  this 
system  works  extremely  well.     Where  the  population  density 
gets  too  great,  however,  people  must  return  to  the  same  areas 
before  the  forest  has  had  an  opportunity  to  recover  and  reestab 
lish  the  nutrient  supply.    When  this  happens,  there  are  fewer 
nutrients,  the  crops  are  poor,  and  the  yield  shorter  lived, 
and  the  farmer  must  move  again  more  rapidly  leading  to  a  cycle 
of  more  rapid  moves  for  less  crop  productivity,  ultimately 
resulting  in  loss  of  the  forest  as  well  as  gross  reduction  in 
the  value  of  the  area  from  the  standpoint  of  human  welfare. 
Population  pressure  also  forces  the  shifting  cultivation  up 
the  hillsides  to  unsuitable  areas  that  are  too  steep  and  fragil 
Once  the  forest  is  cut  in  these  areas,  erosion  is  rapid  and 
again  the  effect  is  loss  of  the  forest,  the  soils,  and  the 
productivity  of  the  area. 
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Population  pressure  also  results  in  the  opening  of  forests 
in  an  attempt  to  develop  new  lands  for  the  increasing  popula- 
tion.    Such  developments  in  the  Amazon  Basin  have  received 
worldwide  attention,  but  this  is  a  process  going  on  wherever 
forest  lands  remain  in  developing  countries.  Unfortunately, 
most  tropical  forest  soils  are  poor  or  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
ture.    As  a  consequence,  the  forest  is  lost  but  the  intended 
agricultural  land  is  rarely  obtained. 

Demand  for  firewood  is  causing  deforestation  over  more  of 
the  globe  than  even  shifting  cultivation.     In  an  effort  to 
obtain  fuel  for  cooking  and  warmth,  an  increasing  population 
first  reduces  the  forest,  then  individual  trees,  and  ultimately 
even  woody  brush  and  grass.     In  recent  years,  I  have  traveled 
over  large  areas  in  Africa  and  Asia  which  are  now  totally 
denuded  by  the  search  for  firewood,  but  which  were  areas  of 
extensive  forest  and  woodland  at  the  time  of  my  first  visits 
in  the  1950 's.     The  firewood  crisis  is  acute  and  widespread 
throughout  much  of  the  world.     In  places  such  as  parts  of 
India  where  no  firewood  remains,  the  people  often  use  dried 
animal  dung  for  fuel  for  cooking.     While  the  dung  does  serve 
as  a  fuel,  its  use  diverts  needed  fertilizer  from  the  degraded 
fields,  further  aggravating  the  soil  depletion. 

Commercial  logging  is  another  factor  exacerbated  by 
population  growth.     Developing  countries  need  foreign  income 
to  provide  for  food  and  other  services  for  their  expanding 
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populations.     Where  their  timber  resources  offer  a  source  of 
such  income,  there  is  strong  pressure  to  exploit  them  quickly, 
and  the  result  is  generally  timber  mining,  not  renewable 
forestry.     There  is  significant  cash  income  to  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  society  for  a  short  time,  but  a  long-term  loss 
of  the  forest  and  degradation  of  the  lands  involved .     This  is 
the  case,  for  example  in  Kalimantan,  and  Sumatra  where  American, 
Japanese  and  Philippine  lumber  companies  generally  are  mining 
the  logs  and  leaving  what  is,  in  essence,  a  wet  desert  behind 
them. 

These  factors  in  combination  are  so  rapidly  reducing  what 
is  left  of  the  tropical  forests  and  other  woodlands  of  the 
world  that  if  present  trends  continue,  relatively  few  tropical 
forests  may  be  left  standing  by  the  end  of  this  century,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  what  is  now  forest  worldwide  will  be 
gone  by  that  time.     The  impact  of  this  is  severalfold.  There 
is  a  loss  of  biotic  resources.     The  tropical  forests  are 
amazingly  rich. in  flora  and  fauna.     Some  of   the  plants  they 
contain,  like  quinine  or  the  rubber  tree,  may  prove  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  human  welfare.     But  at  the  present  rate, 
most  of  them  will  be  gone  before  many  of  them  have  even  been  des- 
cribed much  less  explored  for  their  potential  values. 

The  loss  of  the  forests  usually  means  loss  of  the  water- 
shed valut  of  the  areas.     Thus,  when  rain  falls,  instead  of  , 
being  soaked  up  by  forest  vegetation  and  released  year  long 
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in  stream  and  spring  flow  below,  there  is  now  a  tin  roof 
effect.     During  the  rains  the  water  rushes  off  immediately, 
eroding  the  soil  and  creating  floods  below.     During  the  dry 
season  there  is  no  release  of  stored  waters,  and  the  lands 
are  dry  and  parched.     Loss  of  the  forests  also  usually 
results  in  loss  of  soil  through  erosion  and  degradation  of 
the  soils  that  remain.     It  also  changes  local  climate,  and 
as  described  below,  may  affect  global  climate. 
Range lands 

A  second  major  area  of  environmental  impact' from  popula- 
tion growth  is  the  range  or  grazing  lands  of  the  world. 
Grazing  lands  cover  much  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  too 
dry  or  for  other  reasons  is  unsuitable  for  agriculture.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  world's  arid  land,  these  areas  support  a 
pastoral  population,  often  nomadic  or  seminomadic  people  who 
rely  on  livestock  for  their  subsistence  and  livelihood.  Eco- 
logically, these  are  vulnerable  areas  with  quite  restricted 
carrying  capacities  in  terms  of  livestock,  which  in  turn  trans- 
lates into  carrying  capacity  in  terms  of  humans.     As  the 
population,  and  consequently  the  livestock,  exceed  these 
capacities,  the  land  is  overgrazed,  the  vegetation  lost  and 
the  soil  lost  or  degraded,  reducing  or  even  eliminating  their 
value  for  human  use. 

These  are  lands  of  periodic  droughts.    With  a  low  enough 
population  the  effect  of  the  droughts  is  relatively  moderate. 
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However,  where  increased  population  has  pushed  the  numbers  of 
livestock  to  and  beyond  carrying  capacity  during  good  years, 
the  effect  of  a  normal  drought  can  be  catastrophic.     This  was 
the  case  in  the  Sahelian  zone  in  197  2. 
Agriculture 

A  third  major  area  of  the  environmental  impact  of  popula- 
tion increase  is  on  agricultural  land.     Increasing  population 
inevitably  puts  greater  pressure  on  agricultural  land.  This 
often  translates  into  increased  use  of  pesticides,  fertilizers, 
and  equipment.     Pesticides,  fertilizers,  and  mechanical  agri- 
culture are  energy  intensive  and  hence    vulnerable  to  the 
inevitable  increases  in  energy  prices.     Fertilizers  and  pesti- 
cides create  environmental  problems  of  their  own.     In  addition 
to  the  widely  publicized  impacts  of  pesticides  and  the  effect 
of  fertilizer  nutrients  in  waterways,  there  is  the  growing 
concern  about  the  long-term  climatic  impact  of  nitrogen.  Even 
under  North  American  agriculture,  much  recent  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  the  high  levels  of  erosion  under  our  present 
system  cannot  be  sustained  too  far  in  the  future. 

Worldwide,  the  increasing  pressure  on  the  land  is  leading 
to  increased  losses  of  agricultural  land  due  to  erosion  and  to 
various  problems  associated  with  irrigation,  particularly 
salinization,  alkalization,  and  waterlogging.     At  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Desertification,  it  was  estimated  that 
one-third  of  the  world's  present  croplands  may  have  been  lost 
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to  these  factors  by  the  year  2000.     Superimposed  on  the  physical 
loss  of  land  is  the  additional  loss  of  productivity  of  agri- 
cultural lands  wherever  the  watersheds  on  which  they  rely  have 
been  denuded,  resulting  in  floods,  siltation  of  irrigation 
systems ,  and  loss  of  needed  water  much  of  the  year . 
Climate 

Climate  may  be  another  area  of  major  environmental  impact 
from  population  growth.     The  population -induced  changes  in 
climate  may  include:     increased  atmospheric  C02  from  burning  of 
forests  and  rangelands;  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  through 
f luorocarbons  and  possibly  through  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers; possible  changes  in  major  climatic  patterns  and 
precipitation  due  to  the  clearance  of  forest  and  other  vegeta- 
tion from  vast  areas  in  the  mid  latitudes;  changes  in  local 
climates  because  of  major  land  use  changes,  i.e.,  through 
deforestation  or  the  creation  of  additional  deserts.  Climate 
variability  during  the  past  eight  years  has  shown  that  the 
world's  agriculture  and  human  wellbeing,  in  general,  is  closely 
tied  to  the  stable  climate  of  the  past  50  years  or  so.  Any 
change,  a  cooling  or  warming  trend  or  increased  variability, 
would  have  a  major  deleterious  impact  on  agriculture,  human 
wellbeing  and  a  variety  of  environmental  factors.' 
Urban  Areas 

Another  set  of  environmental  impacts  are  associated  with 
the  population  increase  in  the  urban  areas.     Attendant  problems 
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of  solid  waste,  air,  and  water  pollution  are,  of  course,  well 
known.     The  physical  expansion  of  urban  areas,  along  with  the 
pollution  and  other  factors  associated  with  them,  further 
impacts  the  ecological  stability  of  the  globe  and  its  potential 
carrying  capacity  for  humans. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  largely  focused  on  the  effects 
of  an  increasing  rural  population,  largely  in  the  developing 
world.     The  impacts  derived  basically  from  the  need  for  food, 
fuel,  and  building  materials  and  the  direct  result  is  the 
increasing  removal  of  the  vegetation  cover  —  grasslands,  shrubs, 
and  forests  —  of  the  earth  with  resultant  erosion  by  wind  and 
water,  soil  degradation,  and  the  biological  impoverishment  or 
degradation  of  the  remaining  lands.     In  effect,  the  ecological 
degradation  is  reducing  the  ability  of  the  earth  to  provide 
food  and  fiber;  the  increasing  human  population  is  decreasing 
the  numbers  of  people  the  earth  can  support. 

There  is  an  additional  set  of  environmental  impacts  asso- 
ciated with  energy  production  and  industrialization.  These 
involve  the  global  carbon,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  cycles, 
other  chemicals,  an  assorted  related  factors  of  pollution  and 
land  use  change.     While  the  rate  of  expansion  of  these  factors 
is  driven  to  a  degree  by  increases  in  population,  I  have  not 
emphasized  them  in  this  testimony,  preferring  to  focus  on  the 
areas  where  the  most  direct  impact  of  increasing  numbers  of 
people  on  the  environment  occurs.     This  direct  impact  is  of 
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critical  importance/  yet  it  is  the  area  which  has  received 
remarkably  little  attention  to  date. 

In  discussion  of  food  potential  I  have  not  discussed 
marine  productivity.     In  spite  of  constantly  increasing  fish- 
ing effort  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  increasing  tech- 
nological capabilities  applied  to  this  effort,  global  fishery 
production  appears  to  be  leveling  off .     This  is  probably 
largely  due  to  overfishing,  and  partly  due  to  pollution  and 
other  habitat  change,  particularly  in  the  estuarian  and  other 
inshore  areas  which  are  critical  to  most  marine  species  at 
some  time  during  their  life  cycles.     In  any  event,  it  appears 
unlikely  that  increases  in  marine  fishery  production  will 
contribute  much  to  the  increasing  food  needs  of  a  growing 
population. 

Implications  for  International  Development 
With  an  immense  amount  of  international  technical  assist- 
ance and  agricultural  developments  within  the  developed  nations, 
the  world's  food  production  has  increased  impressively  over  the 
past  two  decades.     However,  with  the  concurrent  population 
increase,  the  result  has  been  that  the  food  supply  on  a  per 
capita  basis  has  remained  roughly  the  same,  and"the  same'' is 
not  very  adequate  for  the  population  of  much  of  the  world. 
Looking  ahead,  it  is  clear  that  even  more  heroic  efforts  are 
going  to  be  required  simply  to  stay  even,  i.e.,  to  provide 
enough  food  to  assure  the  same  amount  on  a  per  capita  basis  to 
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a  rapidly  growing  population.     The  environmental  factors  noted 
above,  however,  raise  very  serious  questions  about  the  long- 
term  food  producing  capability  of  the  earth.     If  indeed  we  do 
lose  a  third  of  existing  croplands  by  the  end  of  the  century 
and  if  many  more  areas  have  reduced  productivity  because  of 
loss  of  watersheds  and  subsequent  flooding  and  drought  problems, 
it  is  unlikely  that  total  productivity  can  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  end  of  this  century  even  with  further  massive  develop- 
ment efforts  and  best  of  climatic  and  other  conditions. 

Also  in  large  part  due  to  international  technical  assist- 
ance, the  GNP  of  most  nations  has  increased  significantly  over 
the  past  couple  of  decades.     But  when  the  increasing  population 
is  taken  into  account,  the  increases  in  per  capita  GNP  have 
been  substantially  cancelled  out.     I  would  also  note  that  GNP 
is  a  rather  inadequate  indicator  of  the  welfare  of  the  human 
population  as  a  whole.     In  many  cases  the  increments  are  con- 
centrated in  one  segment  of  the  population,  but  they  are  not 
felt  by  most  of  the  people.    While  continued  increases  in  GNP 
are  anticipated  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  with  an  increasing 
population    the  per  capita  impact  for  many  will  likely  be 
minimal . 

I  see  two  major  consequences  of  these  factors.     The  first 
is  that  no  matter  how  great  a  commitment  is  made  to  inter- 
national development  assistance,  it  cannot  succeed  in  producing 
balanced  development  unless  population  growth  is  checked.  The 
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second  is  that  no  matter  how  great  the  effort  made  on  popula- 
tion and  other  development  assistance,  it  ultimately  cannot 
succeed  unless  a  major  and  effective  effort  is  made  to  check 
and  reverse  the  ecological  degradation  of  our  life  support 
system.     Let  us  analyze  these  two  points: 

One  demographic  theory  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
achieve  an  effective  population  control  program  in  a  country 
unless  the  standard  of  living  has  increased  significantly. 
From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  should  be  clear  that  even  if 
that  theory  were  true  —  and  I  do  not  believe  it  —  it  is  not 
going  to  be  possible  significantly  to  increase  the  standard 
of  living  of  much  of  the  world's  population  unless  population 
growth  is  checked.     It  is  a  vicious  cycle.     If  we  choose  to 
wait  for  an  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  before  we 
address  the  population  problem,  we  shall  never  address  the 
population  problem  since  because  of  it,  we  cannot  increase  the 
standard  of  living.     While  this  is  obviously  not  true  in  all 
countries,  it  is  abundantly  true  in  much  of  the  world. 

My  own  observations  in  many  countries,  among  them  India, 
Bangladesh,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  have  convinced  me 
that  an  effective  population  program  can  be  mounted  even  in 
the  absence  of  an  increase  in  standard  of  living.     What  is 
required  is  governmental  commitment,  a  truly  effective  motiva- 
tional and  educational  program  and  easy  accessibility  of  infor- 
mation, assistance,  and  materials.     This  argues  that  an 
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international  development  assistance  program  must  have  a 
population  component  as  a  major  and  urgent  objective .  Health 
care  and  food  assistance  in  the  absence  of  population  control 
maintain  the  status  quo  now  but  aggrevate  the  inevitable 
problems  in  the  near  future. 

Assistance  with  food,  medicines,  and  allied  facilities 
serve  an  immediate  humanitarian  objective  and  in  the  short 
run  help  the  basic  human  needs.     But  in  the  absence  of  a 
parallel  population  program  they  actually  reduce  the  potential 
for  meeting  those  needs  tomorrow. 

The  other  major  need  is  to  focus  on  restoring  the  biological 
basis  for  human  life.     The  environmental  impacts  of  the  popu- 
lation growth  discussed  earlier  all  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  viability  of  this  planet  from  a  human  point  of  view.  The 
loss  of  forests  and  other  vegetation  cover,  loss  and  degradation 
of  the  soils,  biotic  impoverishment,  alteration  of  the  water 
cycles,  and  possible  impact  on  the  climate  all  constitute 
ecological  degradation  and  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  world 
to  support  people.     In  the  past  it  has  been  possible  to  mask 
or  compensate  for  losses  in  one  area  by  technological  increases 
in  another.     However,  the  losses  are  at  present  so  great  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  projected  ones  so  awesome  that  we  clearly 
cannot  provide  a  further  effective  technological  quick  fixes. 

In  the  past  much  technical  assistance  has  had  the  effect 
of  exacerbating  these  problems.     Rangeland  and  livestock  programs 
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in  Africa,  for  example,  have  often  resulted  in  significantly 
reduced  long-term  carrying  capacity  rather  than  the  reverse. 
The  Sahelian  is  a  prime  example  of  that  phenomenon.  Forest 
development  programs  throughout  the  tropics  for  the  most  part 
are  reducing  rather  than  enhancing  the  forest  resources. 
Agricultural  projects  frequently  have  led  to  salinization, 
alkalization,  waterlogging,  or  other  losses.     Tse  Tse  fly 
control  projects  in  Africa  generally  led  to  the  degradation 
and  loss  of  productivity  of  the  areas  involved. 

The  examples  are  legend.     Ecological  prospective  has  not 
characterized  most  international  development  activities,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  environmental 
assessments  should  be  a  routine  part  of  any  international 
activities.     But  for  the  future,  it  will  not  be  enough  simply 
to  avoid  further  degradation  caused  by  individual  development 
projects.     Meeting  basic  human  needs  will  require  stopping 
the  on-going  biological  degradation  which  otherwise  inevitably 
will  cancel  out  other  development  gains.    Accordingly,  another 
central  and  urgent  objective  of  international  development 
assistance  must  be  reversing  the  present  trend  of  biological 
degradation. 

In  conclusion,  if  international  development  assistance 
is  to  be  truly  effective,  it  will  require  a  significant  shift 
in  emphasis.     Any  such  development  assistance  program  must 
include  an  effective  and  urgent  population  program,  and  it 
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must  include  an  effective  component  to  reverse  the  on-going 
biological  degradation  which  reduces  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  world  for  people. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Emergence  of  a  New  Global  Problem 

The  world  is  facing  a  new  problem--one  that  is  perva- 
sive, enormously  complex,  and  frightening  in  its  potential 
consequences.     It  is,   in  fact,  a  composite  of  many  age-old, 
locally  significant  problems  which  have  been  expanding  and 
feeding  on  each  other  until  they  have  emerged  on  the  world 
scene,   fused  into  a  single  interlocking  challenge  of  global 
proportions:     In  most  countries  of  the  world,  rich  and  poor 
alike,   the  drive  to  provide  enough  food  for  more  and  more 
people  is  reducing  the  land's  agricultural  potential. 

As  will  be  shown  in  this  paper,   improper  farming 
practices — including  overly  intensive  cultivation,  too 
heavy  a  reliance  on  marginally  productive  semi-arid  lands, 
and  inadequate  conservation  measures  —  are  increasing  the 
erosion  and  depleting  the  nutrients  of  topsoils.     The  result 
is  a  reduction  in  the  fertility  of  the  land  lowering  its 
capacity  for  food  production.     In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
hillsides  are  being  deforested  to  make  way  for  more  farms 
and  to  provide  fuel  for  cooking  food.     The  rains  no  longer 
soak  into  the  ground  but  run  off  in  the  form  of  uncontrol- 
lable torrents  which  tear  away  the  soil  under  cultivation, 
flood  the  lower-lying  croplands,  and  clog  reservoirs  and 
irrigation  canals  with  silt.     Left  behind  are  barren,  aban- 
doned slopes. 

Such  environmental  degradations  are  barely  noticed  as 
they  begin  to  occur.     Over  the  years,  however,   they  become 
manifest  as  the  impacts  accumulate.     Historically,  such 
problems  have  usually  been  overlooked  as  attention  focused 
instead  on  near-term  crop  yields,  on  production  versus  demand, 
and  on  carryover  reserves.     They  were  also  ignored  because, 
on  a  global  basis,  increases  in  agricultural  production  have 
outpaced  population  growth,   though  not  by  very  much   (Table  1) . 

The  accomplishments  of  modern  technology  have  helped 
to  conceal  the  subtle  reductions  taking  place  in  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  land.     The  improvements  of  the  "Green 
Revolution"  have  had  such  an  effect.     Quite  understandably, 
emphasis  has  been  directed  toward  perfecting  and  applying 
this  technology,   including  the  need  to  provide  the  critical 
fertilizer,  pesticide,  and  water  inputs.     Since  1974,  the 
International  Fertilizer  Supply  Scheme  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  has  provided  46  developing  countries 
in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  with  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  worth  more  than  $133  million. ±/ 
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Such  assistance  has  clearly  helped  to  increase  total 
food  production — sometimes  quite  dramatically.  However, 
producing  more  food  per  capita  than  was  produced  a  decade 
ago  has  not  always  been  possible  in  all  regions  of  the 
world    (Table  II).     In  1965,   just  prior  to  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion, the  then  Director-General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,   R.B.   Sen,  warned  the  FAO  conference  that  food 
and  agriculture  are  "no  longer  growing  faster  than  popula- 
tion growth  ....  The  efforts,  often  heroic,  of  the 
developing  countries  combined  with  aid  in  all  forms  channeled 
through  numerous  multilateral  and  bilateral  sources  have  not 
so  far  proved  sufficient  to  reverse  this  dangerous  trend . "2/ 

In  parts  of  the  developing  world  this  trend  has  since 
been  forestalled,   if  not  reversed,  chiefly  by  the  Green 
Revolution.     However,   the  problem  still  persists.     As  noted 
by  the  new  FAO  Director-General,  Edward  Saouma,  at  the  7  0th 
session  of  the  FAO  council  in  Rome:     "In  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara,   increase  in  food  production  per  head  has  fallen 
well  behind  population  growth. "2/ 

According  to  Norman  Borlaug,  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner, 
the  Green  Revolution  at  best  is  merely  buying  time  to  solve 
the  population  growth  problem.  Although  many  dimensions  of 
food  production  need  attention,  the  most  critical  are  popu- 
lation growth  and  spreading  affluence,  for  each  is  growing 
apace  and  each  is  increasing  the  demand  for  food. 

The  tremendous  losses  of  soil  fertility  which  are  reduc- 
ing the  capacity  of  land  to  produce  food  are  not  revealed 
by  food  production  statistics  or  in  cost-of -farming  figures. 
However,  one  thing  is  certain:     The  losses  will  exact  their 
toll  in  full  measure  unless  an  effort  of  global  proportions 
reverses  the  degradation  of  the  soil  and  the  water — for  most 
arable  land  throughout  the  world  is  already  in  production. 
That  which  is  not  in  use  cannot  be  used  without  first  making 
enormous  capital  investments  which  are  not  readily  available. 
Hence,  most  of  the  food  that  will  be  needed  must  be  produced 
by  more  efficient  farming  of  lands  already  in  use.  Thus 
better  conservation  of  these  lands  is  essential  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Purpose  of  This  Report 

This  paper  was  prepared  to  call  the  attention  of  world 
leaders  and  their  advisors  convening  at  the  United  Nations 
Conferences  on  Water  and  Desertification  to  the  interrelated 
environmental  degradations  that  are  undercutting  the  inher- 
ent capacity  of  the  world  to  produce  food.     The  situation 
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poses  serious  consequences  for  individuals,   societies,  and 
governments.     Leaders  and  citizens  of  all  countries  must 
become  aware  of  the  pervasiveness  and  significance  of  the 
environmental  degradation  that  is  occurring  and  lay  plans 
for  corrective  action. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  situation  described  in  this  paper  is  based  on  the 
results  of  a  survey  conducted  in  1976  through  U.S.  posts  over- 
seas and  upon  corroborating  reports  in  the  current  literature. 

The  survey  assessed  local  environmental  problems  that 
appear  related  to  the  pressures  caused  by  population  growth. 
The  responses  combine  with  the  current  literature  to  portray 
an  emerging  global  problem  which,   if  not  solved,  threatens 
the  future  well-being  and  perhaps  even  the  existence  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  decades  ahead.     Specific  types  of 
environmental  problems  come  to  light  over  and  over  again. 
The  fact  that  these  are  common  to  many  countries  takes  on 
unusual  significance.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United 
States  is  directing  attention  to  the  general  pattern  of  these 
environmental  difficulties. 

The  survey  responses  were  not  prompted  by  a  list  of 
problems.     Respondents  were  asked  to  report  their  percep- 
tions of  the  more  obvious  or  urgent  issues.     The  survey 
was  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  to  delineate  tech- 
nical details,   strategies,  and  options  for  avoiding  degra- 
dation.    Consequently,   serious  as  the  problem  seems,  it 
may  actually  be  understated.     A  more  detailed  analysis  thus 
becomes  imperative. 

The  credibility  of  the  survey  results  is  enhanced  by 
the  corroboration  that  it  finds  in  the  current  literature. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  often  been  a  tendency  to  dismiss 
single  examples  cited  in  the  literature  as  unique,  or  the 
exception  intended  to  titillate  the  reader.     However,  one 
ought  not  thus  disregard  Erik  P.   Eckholm's  more  comprehensive 
analysis,  Losing  Ground,  prepared  for  the  WorldWatch  Institute 
with  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  Envi- 
ronment Program  (UNEP) .£/    Nor  ought  one  ignore  the  steady 
flow  of  iiems  in  World  Environment  Report,  published  biweekly 
by  the  Center  for  International  Environment  Information 
established  by  the  UN  Association  of  the  USA  with  support 
of  UNEP. 5/    The  survey  theme  is  consistent  with  these 
assessments . 
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DEGRADATION  OF  PRODUCTIVE  LANDS 
Survey  Results 

The  1976  survey  conducted  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin 
America,   and  the  Near  East  shows  that  the  urgent  need  to 
produce  more  food  has  led  to  widespread  overcropping,* 
overgrazing,  deforestation,  water  problems,  etc. 

Of  6  9  countries  considered,   43  have  problems  of  over- 
cropping or  overgrazing,  or  both   (Table  III).     By  region, 
these  problems  are  occurring  in  21  out  of  34  countries  in 
Africa,   9  out  of  13  in  Asia,   8  out  of  16  in  Latin  America, 
and  in  5  out  of  6  countries  in  the  Near  East  nations  which 
were  considered.     Table  IV  shows  the  breakdown  of  specific 
problems  noted.     The  resulting  degradation,  principally 
erosion  from  both  rains  and  winds,   is  becoming  serious. 

Table  V  compares  by  regions  the  combined  population 
of  countries  noted  in  the  survey  as  having  overgrazing/ 
overcropping  problems  with  the  total  population  of  all 
countries  considered  within  each  region  and  with  the  total 
population  of  the  regions    (excluding  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  Japan) .     Sixty-nine  countries  were  surveyed 
in  the  four  regions  indicated.     These  have  a  combined  pop- 
ulation of  just  over  1.8  billion  or  90  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  four  regions.     The  countries  which  have 
overgrazing/overcropping  problems  have  a  combined  population 
of  nearly  1.4  billion,  or  just  under  75  percent  of  the  1.8 
billion  considered.     Quite  possibly,   some  countries  not 
considered  in  these  analyses  are  also  beset  with  environ- 
mental degradation  due  to  overcropping  and  overgrazing. 

The  survey  shows  that  overcropping  and  overgrazing 
generally  occur  as  a  result  of  intensified  efforts  to 
increase  the  food  supply.     Sometimes,  however,  overgrazing 
results  from  an  expanding  population  clinging  to  traditional 
customs.     This  includes  accumulating  wealth  in  the  form  of 
livestock  not  needed  for  food,  rather  than  maintaining 


In  this  paper  "overcropping"  refers  to  tilling  practices  which  result 
in  heavy  loss  of  soil  by  erosion  or  in  exhaustion  of  soil  nutrients. 
It  usually  results  from  failure  to  practice  conservation  and  from 
efforts  to  produce  more  food  than  is  practical  in  terms  of  inputs 
used.     Examples  are  farming  marginal  lands,  inadequate  terracing, 
double  cropping  without  sufficient  water,  and  the  exhaustion  of  lands 
through  failure  to  rotate  crops  or  to  let  lands  lie  fallow  for  periods 
of  time. 
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smaller  herds  of  higher  quality  for  food  only  and  accumu- 
lating additional  wealth  in  other  forms.     Further,  popula- 
tion pressures  which  result  in  grazing  or  cultivation  of 
marginal  and  sub-marginal  lands  are  an  increasingly 
significant  factor.     Of  course,  using  marginal  land  can  be 
beneficial  if  use  is  wisely  planned  and  managed. 

In  many  countries  potential  new  farmland  is  already 
in  critically  short  supply,  so  what  is  in  use  becomes 
overused . 

According  to  the  survey,   important  consequences  of 
overcropping  and  overgrazing  are  outright  loss  of  soil  by 
erosion   (28  countries)    and  depletion  of  nutrients  in  the 
remaining  soil   (12  countries). 

But  farmers  and  hungry  people  do  not  suffer  reversals 
without  a  struggle.     Some  try  farming  new  marginal  lands, 
which,  however,  cannot  withstand  heavy  use  for  long.  As 
a  result,  the  environmental  degradation  is  compounded.  For 
example,   a  shift  to  hillside  farming  undertaken  without 
adequate  terracing  or  other  erosion  controls  is  reported 
to  be  causing  serious  erosion  of  the  soil  and  loss  of  water 
in  eight  countries. 

Farmers  who  can  afford  it  sometimes  apply  fertilizers, 
herbicides,  and  insecticides.     If  erosion  has  already  become 
a  problem  on  croplands  so  treated,   these  agents  are  less 
effective  than  they  are  on  good  crop  lands.     If  erosion 
occurs  soon  after  application  of  these  agents,   their  trans- 
fer to  other  lands  and  waters  sometimes  has  harmful  impacts. 
The  fertilizers  and  soil  nutrients  which  accumulate  in  lakes 
cause  eutrophication;   the  insecticides  and  herbicides  tend 
to  destroy  much  of  the  aquatic  life  in  streams  and  lakes. 

If  water  is  available,  irrigation  is  often  attempted 
to  increase  food  production.     Because  this  practice  requires 
far  more  precision  than  traditional  dry-land  farming,   in  many 
instances  it  has  failed.     For  example,   if  drainage  is  poor 
and  water  abundant,  the  soil  becomes  too  water-logged  for 
the  crops.     If  evaporation  is  high,   the  soil  soon  becomes 
too  saline  for  crops,  unless  salts  are  flushed  away.  In 
some  areas  where  irrigation  water  is  being  pumped  from  wells, 
the  aquifers  are  being  depleted,   and  the  water  table  is 
dropping  to  much  lower  levels,  making  water  supplies  inade- 
quate.    In  erosion-prone  areas  where  reservoirs  and  canals 
are  used  for  irrigation,   they  are  being  clogged  with  silt. 
Very  serious  difficulties  were  noted  in  eight  of  the  more 
arid  countries  attempting  to  increase  food  production  by 
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expanding  irrigation.     Yet  these  and  other  countries  have 
little  chance  of  increasing  food  supplies  without  irrigation. 

Related  problems  associated  with  the  heavy  and  some- 
times irreversible  loss  of  forests  were  reported  to  be  ham- 
pering food  production  in  24  developing  countries    (Table  III) . 
Deforestation  takes  place  for  a  number  of  reasons,  most  of 
which  relate  one  way  or  another  to  the  food  system.  Accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  many  countries  have  water  problems  that 
may  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  deforestation:     16  have 
periodic  water  shortages,  and  in  some  of  these  serious 
droughts  also  occur;   10  countries  have  experienced  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  flooding,  and  several  of  these  were 
included  above  as  experiencing  water  shortages  and  droughts. 

The  principal  cause  of  deforestation  is  the  outright 
conversion  of  forest  land  to  cropland  and  grazing  fields. 
The  age-old  practice  of  "slash  and  burn"*  agriculture  is 
of  particular  concern.     The  denuded  land  suffers  from  heavy 
erosion,  especially  where  slash  and  burn  areas  are  in  hilly 
regions.     Over  the  years  this  practice  has  caused  extensive 
deforestation. 

Deforestation  is  also  caused  by  the  steady  trimming 
and  cutting  of  trees  to  provide  firewood  and  charcoal  for 
cooking.     In  some  areas  the  fires  are  also  needed  to  keep 
people  warm.     Efforts  to  replant  trees  often  come  to  naught 
as  the  saplings  fall  victim  to  the  ceaseless  search  for 
more  firewood  and  to  foraging  by  goats.     After  the  trees 
become  scarce,   animal  dung  is  collected,  dried,  and  used 
as  cooking  fuel.     This  deprives  farms  and  pastures  of  an 
essential  fertilizer  and  so  further  reduces  the  capacity 
to  produce  food . 


In  this  practice  trees  in  a  small  area  are  girdled  and  later  are 
felled  and  burned.     The  land  is  then  farmed  for  a  few  years  until 
the  nutrients  from  the  ashes  are  depleted,  when  people  move  on 
and  repeat  the  process,  allowing  the  used  areas  to  become  refor- 
ested.    If  the  forest  recovery  period  is  20  years  or  more,  the 
reforested  areas  may  again  be  subjected  to  the  slash  and  burn 
procedure.     But  in  many  areas  the  shifting  cultivator  population 
has  increased  greatly,  reducing  the  time  cycle.  Consequently, 
the  forest  does  not  have  sufficient  time  to  recover.     Hence,  when 
the  land  is  subjected  to  slash  and  burn  farming,  the  ashes  contain 
fewer  nutrients,  and  the  cultivators  have  to  move  on  much  sooner. 
Thus  the  cycle  is  accelerated,  and  the  forests  eventually  disappear. 
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Commercial  lumbering  operations  were  also  cited  as  a 
cause,  at  times,  of  permanent  deforestation.     Whether  the 
lumber  is  used  domestically  or  is  exported,   the  ecological 
effect  is  the  same.     The  expanding  population,   seeking  land 
on  which  to  live,  often  moves  into  the  cleared  areas  made 
accessible  by  the  lumbering  roads.     The  settlers  then  pre- 
vent forest  regrowth  by  their  subsistence  farming  practices. 
They  also  gradually  destroy  the  remaining  surrounding  wood- 
lands . 

In  these  various  ways  the  world's  forests  are  disap- 
pearing rapidly.     Regardless  of  the  cause  of  deforestation, 
effects  on  the  environment  and  on  the  capacity  of  the  land 
to  produce  food  are  becoming  more  and  more  serious.  The 
rain  runs  off  quickly  before  aquifers  can  be  fully  recharged. 
During  subsequent  dry  spells,  water  shortages  may  occur  in 
many  distant  areas  of  the  watershed.     Agriculture  which 
depends  on  such  water  resources  suffers  accordingly.  The 
runoff  from  the  deforested  land,  which  is  almost  always 
hilly,  causes  serious  erosion  and  eventually  leaves  barren, 
gutted,  useless  hillsides.     The  silt  carried  off  in  the 
process  clogs  waterways,   lakes,  reservoirs,  irrigation 
canals,  and  harbors.     Without  the  forests  to  hold  the  water 
and  release  it  slowly,  heavy  rains  flood  the  lowlands,  wip- 
ing out  crops  and  causing  other  serious  damage.     In  addition, 
during  dry  seasons  the  streams  and  watering  holes  dry  up 
because  the  forests,  with  their  springs  and  reserves  of 
moisture,  are  no  more.     In  the  process  wildlife  also  dis- 
appears . 

Additional  Evidence 

The  following  examples  of  losses  of  farmland  produc- 
tivity and  destruction  of  water  resources  in  many  countries 
are  taken  from  the  recent  literature.     They  verify  the 
global  dimensions  of  the  problem  described  by  the  survey. 

In  a  recent  article,  David  Pimentel  and  others  dis- 
cuss land  degradation  and  its  effects  on  food  and  energy. 
In  reviewing  the  serious  erosion  that  has  taken  place  and 
still  is  occurring  in  the  United  States    (for  example,  see  the 
next  section),   they  compare  it  with  the  world  situation: 

"Worldwide,  environmental  degradation  of  land  is  worse  than 
in  the  United  States  because  of  population  pressure  for 
highways  and  housing,  and  especially  because  of  soil  ero- 
sion.    The  soil  erosion  problem  in  the  developing  countries 
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of  the  world  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  twice  as  severe  as 

it  is  in  the  United  States.     The  erosion  problem  will 

intensify  as  the  demand  for  food  increases.     Already,  more 

marginal  land  with  steep  slopes  is  being  pressed  into  crop 

use,  forests  are  rapidly  being  removed  for  fuel,  and 

deserts  continue  to  advance,  partly  because  of  overgrazing."  §L^ 

In  Losing  Ground ,   Eckholm  cites  many  examples,  several 
of  which  are  summarized  below  to  illustrate  the  geographical 
scope  and  severity  of  the  problems: 

°     In  the  Soviet  Union's  development  of  Virgin  Lands, 
about  100  million  acres  was  farmed  without  allowing 
sufficient  periods  for  lands  to  lie  fallow  and  recover 
moisture.     Wind  erosion  mounted  dramatically,  especially 
during  periods  of  drought.     Between  1956  and  1963,  yields 
dropped  from  2.7  to  1.6  tons  of  grain  per  acre,  as  half 
the  land  was  severely  damaged.     Conservation  practices 
were  finally  undertaken  in  1965  to  correct  the  situation.  U 

0    The  history  of  deforestation,  reviewed  for  many  areas  of 
the  world,  shows  that  the  world's  original  forested  areas 
have  by  now  been  reduced  by  one-third  to  one-half,  chiefly 
because  of  the  need  to  clear  land  for  farms  and  for  fire- 
wood.    In  1963,  the  time  of  the  last  global  survey,  only 
29  percent  of  lands  was  classified  as  forested..**/ 

°     In  Nepal  and  Java  large  sections  of  hillsides  have  thus 
been  deforested,  with  the  tragic  result  that  parts  of 
these  lands  have  been  severely  eroded  and  are  now  useless. 
This  problem  is  also  appearing  in  the  Andes  Mountains  of 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanzania.-?.' 

°    The  loss  of  forests  in  Bangladesh,  Ethiopia,  India, 

Pakistan,  and  the  Sahel  region  has.  accentuated  droughts  or 
floods,  resulting  in  major  crop  failures  in  these  countries .AO' 

°    Floods  intensified  by  hillside  clearing  have  been  occur- 
ing  in  India,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Philippines,  Indonesia. 
Malaysia,- Nigeria,  Tanzania,  and  many  other  countries .—' 

0    Huge  semi-arid  zones  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America, 
where  lands  are  only  lightly  wooded,  are  being  stripped 
of  trees,  chiefly  by  fuel  gatherers.     These  areas  are 
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being  degraded  to  desert-like  conditions  through  over- 
grazing, burning,  and  improper  farming  practices.  Many 
such  lands  could  recover  if  the  constant  pressure  of 
overuse  were  removed.     But  while  it  persists,  erosion, 
which  in  the  extreme  leads  to  dune  formations,  is  making 
the  degradation  permanent .12/ 

°     Irrigated  lands  have  also  been  degraded  in  various  ways. 
Nearly  every  country  in  the  Middle  East  is  plagued  by 
waterlogging  and  salinity,  each  of  which  is  very  damag- 
ing to  agriculture.     Salt  has  accumulated  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  India  as  irrigation 
waters  evaporated.     Extensive  and  expensive  corrective 
action  has  been  taken  in  an  effort  to  hold  the  process 
in  check.     Irrigation  in  both  Iraq  and  Pakistan  is  also 
plagued  by  accelerated  siltation  which  clogs  canals.  In 
Pakistan  accelerated  siltation  is  also  filling  in  expen- 
sive new  reservoirs,  greatly  reducing  their  useful  life. 13/ 

According  to  the  August  1976   "Environmental  Issues: 
A  Report  to  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
by  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Environment" 
(the  SCOPE  report) , 

"  \j\  t  is  estimated  that  every  year  several  hundred  thousand 
hectares  of  irrigated  land  fall  out  of  cultivation  as  a 
result  of  salinisation.     FAO  data  suggest  that  no  less 
than  one-half  of  the  irrigated  area  of  the  world  is  sub- 
ject to  salinisation  and  is  experiencing  reduction  in 
crop  production  as  a  consequence.     In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  region  the  percentage  of  salf-ef f ected 
or  waterlogged  soils  amounts  to  about  50  percent 
of  the  total  irrigated  area  in  Iraq,  23  percent  in 
Pakistan,  50  percent  in  Syria,  30  percent  in  Egypt,  15 
percent  in  Iran,  and  about  80  percent  in  Punjabi  sections 
in  Pakistan. "M7 

The  editors  of  the  World  Environment  Report  cited 
numerous  examples  of  land  and  water  resource  degradation 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

0    Northern  Haiti,  once  able  to  export  food,  spices,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobacco,  has  seen  its  production  diminish 
steadily  because  of  population  growth  and  degradation  of  the 
ecosystem.     Now  "virtually  stripped  of  its  forest  cover,"  plagued 
by  drought  and  erosion,  Haiti  relies  on  imports  of  basic 
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foods  for  its  inhabitants.     Haitians  are  also  being  urged 
to  use  less  charcoal  made  from  scarce  timber  because 
forest  cover  has  been  slashed  50  percent  in  the  last  4 
years  alone  and  because  experts  predict  that  Haiti  will 
be  treeless  within  15  years  if  this  practice  continues .JJL/ 

°     In  one  African  country,  farmers  are  no  longer  required 
to  terrace  their  land  and  may  even  cultivate  along  river 
banks.     Consequently,  there  has  been  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  water  catchments,  such  as  forests,  and  serious 
erosion.     Reservoirs  are  filling  with  silt  at  a  far 
higher  rate  than  had  been  expected  when  they  were  built. 
Electrical  generating  capacity  has  been  so  reduced  that 
the  government-owned  hydroelectric  plant  has  had  to 
resort  to  withholding  delivery  of  electricity  in  many 
urban  households  for  4-hour  periods  on  4  days  each  week. 
These  problems  have  been  enlarged  by  systematic  cutting 
of  forests  to  make  charcoal  for  export. 

0    The  West  Asia  office  of  the  UN  Environment  Programme  has 
given  top  priority  to  the  ecology  of  arid  and  semi-arid 
lands,  for  rapid  population  growth  is  destroying  the 
beautiful  10  percent  of  this  region  that  is  not  already 
desert  or  semi-desert .^2J 

Experience  of  the  United  States 

The  United  States  has  also  experienced  disastrous  farm- 
land degradation.     The  most  serious  episode  occurred  in  the 
1930' s  when  the  Great  Plains,  encompassing  some  250  million 
acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  central  part  of  the  country, 
became  a  dry  dust  bowl.     Winds  stripped  off  tremendous 
amounts  of  topsoil  and  deposited  it  at  great  distances  east 
of  the  area  affected.     This  situation  is  vividly  described 
in  Erik  P.   Eckholm's  Losing  Ground.     Eckholm's  account  of 
the  disaster  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Despite  periodic  appearances  of  danger  signs,  rich 
soil,  limited  in  rainfall  and  subject  to  occasional  high 
winds,  was  used  intensively  in  relatively  wet  years, 
resulting  in  severe  overcropping  and  overgrazing  during 
a  subsequent  period  of  dry  years.     In  the  early  1930 's 
crops  failed  and  cattle  consumed  the  sparse  growth  of 
grass.     Soils  dessicated  by  drought  ceased  to  support 
plant  life.     Lands  plowed  under  for  planting  grain  were 
lashed  by  strong  winds.     Lighter  particles  of  soil  were 
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blovm  in  the  air,  while  heavier  particles  rolled  with  the 
wind,  forming  snow-like  drifts  of  sandy  soil  that  buried 
fields  and  machinery.     Cattle  died,  and  farm  families 
moved  away.     Clouds  of  dust  caused  hours  of  eerie  total 
darkness  at  midday,  and  left  a  litter  of  dead  birds  and 
rabbits  in  their  wake.     "Dust  pneumonia"  and  other  respira- 
tory ailments  increased  markedly.     Some  dust  even  blew 
across  the  country  and  out  over  the  Atlantic,  leaving  fine 
deposits  in  its  path. 

This  experience  catalyzed  an  ecological  revolution  in 
the  United  States.     In  1935,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  was  formed  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Farmers  followed  recommended  conservation 
practices:     returning  poor  lands  to  pasture,  allowing 
other  lands  to  lie  fallow  to  regain  moisture  while  under 
protection  of  crop  stubble  and  plant  residues,  alternating 
bands  of  grain  crops  with  bands  of  grass,  terracing  fields, 
plowing  along  land  contours,  limiting  sizes  of  herds,  and 
planting  trees  as  windbreaks  between  fields.     The  devasta- 
tion was  halted  and  much  of  the  semi-arid  land  was 
returned  to  farming. 

Despite  this  tragic  experience,  today  the  response 
of  many  U.S.  farmers  to  currently  high  demands  for  more 
wheat  is  to  farm  these  lands  more  intensely,  thus  flirting 
with  the  danger  of  a  return  to  dust  bowl  conditions  JL5/ 

Some  of  the  observations  of  David  Pimentel  and  others 
regarding  problems  of  land  degradation  affecting  food  resources 
in  the  United  States  are  summarized  as  follows: 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  about  64 
percent  of  the  nation's  cropland  needs  better  treatment  to 
safeguard  against  soil  erosion,  with  179  million  acres  sub- 
jected to  serious  erosion  from  water  and  55  million  acres 
from  wind.     Whereas  under  normal  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  United  States  it  takes  about  100  years  to  form  1 
inch  of  topsoil,  present  practices  cause  topsoil  to  be 
lost  at  the  rate  of  about  1  inch  in  10-11  years,  and  in 
some  areas  at  even  higher  rates.     In  the  Great  Plains 
region,  current  all-out  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
increase  production  appear  to  have  increased  soil  erosion 
levels  significantly  over  levels  which  prevailed  during 
the  past  two  decades. 
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Since  the  days  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  the  potential 
for  producing  food  has  been  lost  on  about  200  million  acres. 
In  addition,  erosion  has  removed  about  one-third  of  the 
topsoil  on  cropland  remaining  in  use,  reducing  its  produc- 
tion potential  10  to  15  percent.     Serious  as  erosion  losses 
are  in  reducing  the  ultimate  capacity  for  food  production, 
farming  resources  are  being  eliminated  by  the  irreversible 
conversion  of  farmland  into  nonfarm  uses.     Each  year  more 
than  2.5  million  acres  of  arable  cropland  is  lost  in  the 
United  States  to  highways,  urbanization,  and  other  nonfarm 
uses 

Of  course,  it  is  usually  argued  that  a  decrease  in 
productivity  due  to  loss  of  topsoil  can  be  overcome  by 
addition  of  fertilizers  and  trace  minerals.     However,  these 
must  be  added  each  year  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  top- 
soil.     Such  a  course  depends  upon  having  adequate  energy 
supplies,   including  gas  or  petroleum  for  producing  nitrogen 
fertilizer.     As  reported  by  Pimentel, 

to  offset  the  past  soil  erosion  that  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  fertilizers  and  other  energy  inputs  would 
require  an  equivalent  of  50  million  barrels  of  oil  annually 
(4  percent  of  U.S.  oil  imports  during  1970).  The  rising 
cost  of  energy,  fertilizers,  and  other  resources  needed 
has  become  a  strong  deterrent  to  maximizing  agricultural 
output .20/ 

This  drives  home  the  foolhardiness  of  farming  practices 
which  allow  serious  erosion  to  take  place. 

Because  of  an  unfavorable  crop-fertilizer  price  ratio, 
use  of  fertilizers  in  the  U.S.  was  11  percent  lower  in  1975 
than  in  1974.  Although  output  in  1975  was  3  percent  higher 
than  in  1974  (a  year  of  poor  weather) ,  it  was  1  percent  below 
that  of  1973.  Had  more  fertilizer  been  used,  1975  would  no 
doubt  have  been  a  record  year.  Crop  production  in  1976  did 
finally  reach  a  record  high. 

Little  rain  falls  in  the  western  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  despite  large  reservoirs,  water  there  is  in 
short  supply.     As  agriculture  developed  in  this  area  it  came 
to  rely  heavily  upon  irrigation.     Presently  37  million  acres  ■ 
are  irrigated,  accounting  for  about  90  percent  of  all  irri- 
gated lands  in  the  U.S.     This  irrigation  now  accounts  for 
80  percent  of  all  withdrawals  from  the  western  water  resources 
With  so  much  water  being  used  for  irrigation,  that  portion 
which  is  returned  to  the  rivers  after  use  has  caused  the 
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Colorado  River,  as  it  enters  Mexico,   to  become  too  salty 
for  further  use  on  crops.     This  was  not  foreseen  as  irri- 
gation was  being  developed  throughout  the  area.  Conse- 
quently, the  United  States  government  is  having  to  install 
equipment  to  desalinate  the  river  so  that  its  waters  can 
be  used  again  for  irrigation  in  Mexico.     For  such  reasons 
and  also  because  economic  yields  from  irrigation  are  lower 
than  from  industry  and  mining,   it  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  water  allotted  to  agriculture  in  the  western  region 
may  eventually  decline. 

It  is  obvious  that  substantially  increasing  U.S.  food 
production  without  losing  topsoil  faster  than  it  can  be 
formed  and  with  effective  conservation  of  water  resources 
will  be  far  more  expensive  than  present  farming  practices 
are.     Current  dry  conditions  in  the  Great  Plains  region 
have  also  raised  concerns  that  dust  bowl  conditions  might 
recur  if  maximum  production  is  sought. 

EFFORTS  TO  ARREST  AND  REVERSE  LOSSES 

Not  all  reports  are  bad.     There  is  clearly  a  growing 
awareness  that  conservation  on  croplands  must  be  practiced, 
that  forests  must  be  protected  and  restored,  and  that  vital 
capacity  to  produce  food  must  be  maintained. 

In  the  summer  of  1976,  the  U.S.   Department  of  Agricul- 
ture adopted  an  official  policy  to  encourage  the  preservation 
of  the  country's  best  farm,  grazing,  and  forests  lands .  22/ 
Shortly  thereafter,   the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  advised  federal  agencies  to  include  in  their  environ- 
mental impact  statements  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  their 
proposed  actions  on  prime  and  unique  farmlands.     These  efforts 
are  to  be  made 

"to  assure  that  such  farmlands  are  not  irreversibly  con- 
verted to  other  uses  unless  other  national  interests 
override  the  importance  of  preservation  or  otherwise 
outweigh  the  environmental  benefits  derived  from  their 
protection.     These  benefits  stem  from  the  capacity  of 
such  farmlands  to  produce  relatively  more  food  with 
less  erosion  and  with  lower  demands  for  fertilizer, 
energy,  and  other  resources.     In  addition,  the  preserva- 
tion of  farmland  in  general  provides  the  benefits  of 
open  space,  protection  of  scenery,  wildlife  habitat 
and,  in  some  cases,  recreation  opportunities  and  con- 
trols on  urban  sprawl. 

"23/ 
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Innovative  technologies  for  reducing  erosion  are  being 
developed  and  applied,   thereby  providing  new  tools  to  pro- 
tect the  croplands  that  are  used.     The  promising  new  tech- 
niques of  no  tillage  and  minimum  tillage  farming,  for 
example,  will  help  to  eliminate  runoff  of  rainwater  and 
prevent  the  associated  heavy  losses  of  topsoil,  fertilizers, 
pesticides,  and  herbicides.     It  will  also  help  reduce  evapo- 
ration of  soil  moisture  so  essential  to  crops  raised  in  areas 
that  have  moderate  rainfall.     Glover  B.  Triplett,  Jr.,  and 
David  M.  Van  Doren,   Jr.,   state  that 

"within  a  few  years  much  of  the  cropland  in  the  U.S.  will 
be  planted  without  a  moldboard  plow.     In  most  conditions 
planting  without  tillage  (but  with  herbicides)  can  save 
labor,  energy,  water  and  soil  ....  A  survey  ...  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Qj.S.  Department  of  Agriculture] 
indicated  that  in  the  U.S.   in  1976  some  7.3  million  acres 
were  planted  without  tillage  and  that  on  52.5  million  addi- 
tional acres  tillage  was  reduced  from  the  conventional  level. 
In  an  assessment  .    .   .  published  in  1975  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  predicted  that  by  the  year  2010  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  acreage  of  crops  will  be  grown  with  reduced- 
tillage  systems  and  that  on  more  than  half  of  the  acreage 
some  form  of  no-tillage  farming  will  be  the  practice. "24/ 

According  to  World  Environment  Report,   the  Global  Environ- 
mental Monitoring  System  being  designed  by  the  UN  Environ- 
ment Program  to  appraise  conditions  of  the  biosphere  will 
begin  a  monitoring  program  for  Benin,  Cameroon,  Nigeria, 
and  Togo  because  of  concern  over 

"degradation  and  depletion  of  soils  by  erosion,  salina- 
tion,  waterlogging;  of  forests  by  excessive  exploitation, 
shifting  cultivation  and  fires;  and  of  rangeland  by  over- 
grazing, fire  and  other  factors. "25/ 

Satellite  systems  will  contribute  to  these  appraisals.  As 
monitoring  of  these  phenomena  is  perfected,   it  will  be 
extended  to  cover  the  entire  tropical  belt  of  the  world. 

Few  countries  are  at  present  adequately  protecting 
their  remaining  forests  or  promoting  significant  refores- 
tation projects.     However,  the  fact  that  such  measures  are 
practical  has  been  demonstrated  in  varying  degrees  in  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  northern  Europe,  and  North  America,  accord- 
ing to  Eckholm,   in  Losing  Ground. 26/ 
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Th  e  World  Environment  Report  has  cited  a  number  of 
specific  reforestation  activities  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

0     Large-scale  efforts  to  reforest  areas  that  have  been 

denuded  by  destructive  agricultural  practices  are  under- 
way in  the  southwest  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas  where 
nomadic  slash  and  burn  methods  of  farming  have  destroyed 
25  percent  of  the  jungle.     Half  of  the  land  will  be 
restored  as  forests  and  half  devoted  to  a  mix  of  more 
permanent  agricultural  operations .27/ 

0     Pakistan  has  also  entered  into  a  reforestation  program 
involving  90,000  acres  of  hilly  tracts  in  the  Hazara 
district.     Renovation  will  also  be  carried  out  on  an 
additional  40,000  acres  through  control  of  grazing, 
reseeding  of  pastures,  planting  of  forage  and  shade 
trees,  establishment  of  a  network  of  ponds,  dams, 
channels,  and  streams  for  irrigation  and  drinking  water, 
conservation  of  soil,  and  development  of  forest  and 
fruit  tree  nurseries . 28/ 

0     India  plans  a  massive  program  to  plant  date  trees  to 
arrest  the  spread  of  the  Rajasthan  desert . 29/ 

0    The  World  Wildlife  Fund  announced  an  international 
campaign  to  save  the  world's  forests  because  forests 
are  being  leveled  at  the  rate  of  11  million  hectares 
per  year.     The  main  cause  of  deforestation  is  the 
intensive  expansion  of  agriculture  in  Africa,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  South  America.  30/ 

°     Sri  Lanka  conducted  an  unprecedented  massive  tree  plant- 
ing program  backed  at  the  highest  political  levels.  An 
estimated  7  million  trees  were  planted  in  a  month's  time .21/ 

Although  there  are  many  commendable  programs  being 
initiated,  a  great  deal  more  must  be  done.     Arresting  the 
widespread  degradation  of  land  and  water  resources  in  the 
face  of  projections  of  more  people  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
sheltered  is  a  challenge  which  will  require  the  attention 
and  committed  action  of  the  entire  world  community. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PEOPLE   IN  THE  PROBLEM 

People  need  food.     It  is  indispensable.     Whenever  it 
runs  short,  people  exert  greater  efforts  to  grow  more  food 
in  any  way  possible.     In  trying  to  produce  enough  food, 
they  too  often  employ  farming  practices  that  over  time 
degrade  the  land  and  water  resources  upon  which  future  food 
production  must  depend.     There  are  at  least  three  forces 
that  compel  ever  greater  food  production: 

0     population  growth  resulting  from  medical  and 
health  advances  which  have  increased  survival 
without  decreasing  fertility 

°     need  to  improve  calorie-deficient  diets  that 
are  also  nutrionally  substandard 

0     desire  for  a  higher  quality  of  life,  including 
a  diet  improved  by  addition  of  more  meats,  etc. 

Population  growth  has  a  built-in  momentum.  Children 
grow  up,  have  their  own  children  before  their  parents  die, 
and  the  cycle  is  repeated,  causing  population  to  increase 
rapidly  if  fertility  levels  are  high.     Because  of  past  high 
levels  of  fertility  and  declining  mortality,  even  if  world 
fertility  were  to  be  reduced  immediately  to  replacement 
levels    (about  2.5  children  per  family  worldwide) ,32/  popu- 
lation growth  would  not  stop  before  the  end  of  the  next 
century.     With  most  countries  still  far  from  attaining 
replacement  fertility,  growth  will  no  doubt  occur  for  much 
more  than  a  century.     Population  will  more  than  double 
before  it  is  possible  to  stop  further  growth,  assuming 
death  rates  do  not  rise.     If  efforts  to  reduce  fertility 
are  delayed,  the  ultimate  population  growth  will  be  even 
larger. 

The  drive  to  improve  calorie-deficient  diets  that  are 
also  nutrionally  substandard  is  very  widespread.  Calorie 
intake  usually  is  lowest  where  the  population  is  the 
largest.     According  to  figures  presented  at  the  UN  World 
Food  Conference, 227  Asia  has  the  lowest  average  per  capita 
daily  intake  of  dietary  energy — 2,160  kilocalories .  Africa 
ranks  next  with  2,250  kilocalories,   followed  by  Latin  America 
with  2,530  kilocalories.     By  contrast,   the  average  figure 
for  the  developed  regions  is  much  higher.     For  example,  the 
same  tabulation  lists  3,320  kilocalories  per  capita  for  North 
America,   3,150  for  Europe,   3,2$0  for  the  USSR,  and  3,270  for 
Oceania.   However,  those  figures,  high  as  they  are,  do  not 
reflect  the  grains  consumed  in  producing  much  of  the  meat, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products  included  in  the  diet. 
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The  degradation  of  food-producing  lands  has  become 
especially  widespread  in  the  last  15  years,  when  the  world 
population  was  expanding  from  3  to  4  billion  people.  It 
appears  that  each  increment  in  population  further  accelerates 
the  degradation  process.     If  that  is  so,  what  will  happen  as 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  billions  are  added  to 
the  world  population?     Such  a  population  growth  is  considered 
unavoidable.     It  may  very  well  be  exceeded  considerably 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  children.     All  these  additional 
people  will  need  food. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  world  is  being  confronted  with  a  serious  threat  of 
mankind's  own  making — the  loss  of  topsoil  necessary  for 
producing  food  and  the  associated  abuse  of  essential  water 
resources.     This  threat  is  chiefly  a  result  of  mankind's 
struggle  to  produce  the  food  needed  for  survival.     The  threat 
is  becoming  more  serious  as  more  food  is  needed  for  more 
people.     Population  expansion  accentuates  the  failure  to 
raise  crop  yields  sufficiently  on  good  lands  which  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  more.     To  the  extent  that  good  lands  can 
produce  more,  marginal  lands  would  not  have  to  be  exploited 
to  produce  food.     In  some  areas  land  reform  may  be  necessary 
to  help  solve  this  problem.     In  forestry,  too,  better  use  of 
modern  techniques  can  increase  productivity  to  meet  the  needs 
of  people  for  firewood  and  lumber,  thereby  reducing  demands 
made  on  marginal  timberlands. 

Remedial  action  is  needed  now  to  halt  the  losses. 
Corrective  efforts  must  be  sustained  over  a  long  period  of 
time  to  rebuild  soils  and  forests.     Experiences  in  many 
countries  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  implement  preven- 
tive and  corrective  measures  through  wise  planning  and  sound 
management.     The  Water  and  Desertification  Conferences  are 
timely  fora  in  which  decisionmakers  can  deal  with  these 
problems . 

It  is  very  important  to  obtain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  global  extent  of  the  problems  described.  Hence 
international  cooperation  in  monitoring  the  world's  resources 
for  producing  food  merits  high  priority.     The  Global  Envi- 
ronmental Monitoring  System  of  UNEP  can  fill  an  indispensable 
role  in  this  regard.     Its  implementation  and  application  to 
these  purposes  should  be  accelerated. 
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To  develop  the  necessary  awareness  of  the  problems  and 
to  develop  and  apply  the  management  principles  and  tools 
needed  to  avoid  the  problems  that  have  been  described  will 
require  the  dedicated  support  of  leaders  in  every  country. 
Planners  and  policy  makers  will  also  require  the  support  of 
specialists  in  food  production,  conservation,  ecology, 
sociology,  and  demography  to  help  design  programs  best  suited 
to  each  country's  special  needs. 

Food  production,   land  and  water  quality,  population 
growth,   and  the  overall  quality  of  human  existence  are 
inextricably  related.     Thus  efforts  to  stop  environmental 
degradation,   to  conserve  food,   to  develop  better  food- 
producing  technologies,  and  to  limit  population  growth  must 
all  be  intensified  and  must  all  be  successful.     If  they  are 
not,  despite  heroic  efforts  to  prevent  food  shortages,  they 
will  force  a  grim  ceiling  on  population  growth  and  force 
the  quality  of  life  for  millions  back  to  much  lower  levels. 
In  one  sense,   all  countries  are  part  of  one  world  suffering 
from  one  common  problem — many  people  attempting  to  produce 
enough  food  for  all  but  failing  in  the  process  to  protect 
adequately  the  resource  base  upon  which  food  production  will 
depend  over  time. 
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Table  I 


Growth  in  World  Population 
and  Agricultural  Production 
(1961-65=100) 


Year 

Population 

Agricultural 

1962 

98 

98 

1963 

100 

100 

1964 

102 

104 

1965 

104 

104 

1966 

106 

108 

1967 

108 

112 

1968 

110 

115 

1969 

112 

116 

1970 

114 

119 

1971 

116 

123 

1972 

118 

122 

1973 

121 

129 

1974 

123 

130 

1975 

125 

133 

Source:     Data  for  1964-75  from  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  Production  Yearbook , 
Vol.   29,   1975,  Tables  5,   8;   for  1962-63,  from 
Vol.   27,   1973,  Tables  4,  8. 
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Table  II 

Index  of  Per  Capita  Food  Production 
(1961-65=100) 


Region 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

West  Asial/ 

101 

106 

96 

100 

106 

Africa2/ 

100 

99 

91 

97 

95 

Indian  Area3/ 

105 

97 

104 

96 

104 

Far  East4/ 

98 

98 

100 

100 

102 

Latin  America5/ 

103 

105 

105 

1/    Cyprus,   Iran,   Iraq,   Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon ,  Syria, 
Turkey. 

2/    Algeria,  Angola,  Benin   (Dahomey),  Burundi,  Cameroon, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea,   Ivory  Coast,  Kenya, 
Liberia,  Libya,  Malagasy  Republic,  Malawi,  Mali, 
Morocco,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Rhodesia,  Rwanda,  Senegal, 
Sierra  Leone,  Rep.   of  South  Africa,  Sudan,  Tanzania, 
Togo,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  Upper  Volta,   Zaire,  Zambia. 

3/    Bangladesh,   India,  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka. 

4/    Burma,   Indonesia,  Japan,  Cambodia,  Rep.  of  Korea, 
West  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  South 
Vietnam. 

5/    Mexico,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Jamaica,   Trinidad  & 
Tobago,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guyana,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 


Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research 

Service,  The  Agricultural  Situation  in  the  Far  East 
and  Oceania,  The  Agricultural  Situation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,   and  The  Agricultural  Situation 
in  Africa  and  West  Asia,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Economic  Report  Nos .   121,   122,   125  (1976). 
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Table  III 


Basic  Causes  of  Environmental  Degradations 
That  Reduce  Capacity  To  Produce  Food 


Number  of 


Countries 

Overcropping 

Loss  of 

Region 

Considered 

Overgrazing 

Forests 

Africa 

34 

21 

9 

Asia 

13 

9 

7 

Latin  America  16 

8 

7 

Near  East 

6 

5 

1 

Totals 

69 

43 

24 

Source:  Based 


on  197  6  survey  through  U.S.  posts. 
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Table  IV 


Serious  Manifestations  of  Environmental  Degradation  Related 
to  Food  Production  Reported  in  69  Countries 


Type  of  Number  of 

Environmental  Countries 

Degradation  Afflicted 

Soil  Erosion  28 
Depletion  of  Nutrients  in  Soil  12 
Lands  Abandoned  5 
Hillside  Farming  (without  terracing)  8 
Water  Shortage  16 
Flooding  10 
Irrigation  Difficulties  8 


Source:  Based  on  197  6  survey  through  U.S.  posts. 
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Statement  by 

PATSY  T.  MINK 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  OCEANS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS 

before  the 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POPULATION 
U.S.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

relating  to 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH 
ON  THE  WORLD'S  ENVIRONMENT 

on 

April  19,  1978 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am.  pleased  to  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  this 
important  series  of  hearings.     Population  and  world  environ- 
ment issues  both  fall  within  my  sphere  of  responsibility 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  State's  Bureau  of  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  Committee  that  understanding 
the  population-environment  relationship  is  crucial  to  an 
effective  foreign  policy.     That  more  people  mean  more 
pollution  and  greater  strain  on  environmental  systems  is 
obvious.     What  is  really  frightening  is  that,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  rapidly  growing, 
impoverished  populations  to  increase  food  production, 
collect  firewood  for  fuel,  and  otherwise  survive,  the 
availability  of  these  and  other  basic  requirements  of  life 
is  increasingly  cut  off  through  the  degradation  of  the 
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environment  which  supplies  them. 

Two  United  Nations  Conferences  held  last  year — one 
on  Water  and  the  other  on  Desertification — dramatized  the 
stresses  that  population  growth  and  concomitantly  increased 
demand  are  placing  on  the  earth's  water  resources  and 
agricultural  lands.     Overuse  and  misuse  of  the  water,  the 
soil  and  forestry  resources  are  already  severely  curtailing 
food  production  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.     A  recent 
analysis  by  the  WorldWatch  Institute  concluded  that  the 
world's  population  is  at  the  verge  of  overburdening  the 
resources  necessary  to  sustain  life,  and  that  signs  of 
stress  on  the  world's  principal  biological  systems — forests, 
fisheries,  grasslands,   and  croplands — indicate  that  in  many 
places  these  systems  have  already  reached  the  breaking 
point. 

The  scale,  depth  and  implications  of  the  deprivation 
to  which  runaway  population  increases  and  growing  environ- 
mental degradation  have  contributed  in  large  measure  is 
difficult  to  grasp: 

—  close  to  1  billion  people  around  the  globe 

are  suffering  from  hunger  and  malnutrition  with 
some  450  million  on  the  brink  of  starvation. . . 

—  between  10  and  40  percent  of  the  infants  and 
children  in  the  developing  world  are  unable  to 
survive  beyond  the  age  of  five... 
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—  some  10  million  deaths  each  year  are  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  safe  drinking  water  and  basic 
sanitation.     It  is  estimated  that  over  1  billion 
people  in  rural  areas  do  not  have  adequate  supplies 
of  safe  water  and  that  the  rate  at  which  it  ~ts 
being  provided  fails  to  keep  pace  with  population 
growth. . . 

—  twice  as  many  hectares  of  land  now  under  culti- 
vation will  be  lost  to  soil  degradation  and 
urban  sprawl  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  this 
century  as  will  be  added. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  we  inhabitants  of 
developed  industrialized  countries  have  been  the  worst 
offenders  in  terms  of  environmental  disruption  and  overall 
pollution.     However,  the  developed  nations  are  now 
attempting  to  reduce  the  environmental  damage  for  which 
they  are  responsible  through  recently  initiated,  and  as 
yet  inadequate,  national  and  international  conservation 
and  anti-pollution  controls  as  well  as  indirectly  through 
falling  birth  rates. 

Our  immediate  task  is,   logically  enough,  to  draw  on 
the  environmental  mistakes  we  and  other  developed  nations 
have  made  in  the  course  of  our  own  development — and  urge 
and  assist  others  not  to  repeat  them.     As  part  of  this 
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effort,  President  Carter  specifically  called  in  his  1977 
Environmental  Message  for  measures  to  ensure  the  environ- 
mental soundness  of  overseas  development  projects  being 
considered  for  U.S.   support,   and  for  an  increase  in  U.S. 
assistance  to  developing  countries  for  environmental  and 
natural  resources  management  purposes.     Subsequently,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  adopted  new 
procedures  to  integrate  environmental  considerations  into  all 
its  activities,  and  has  received  a  new  Congressional 
mandate  to  expand  its  resources  management  and  environ- 
mental planning  programs.     But  we  can't  force  our  ethic 
on  others,  and  so  it  is  imperative  that  we  continue  working 
to  gain  full  acceptance  of  and  adherence  by  other  nations 
to  these  concepts.     This  is  especially  true  of  countries 
in  the  developing  world,  where  high  population  growth  rates 
and  maldistribution  of  population  have  led  to  depredations 
which  may  in  some  cases  have  already  become  irreversible. 

In  terms  of  geographic  extent,  the  most  widespread 
environmental  depredations  have  occurred  in  the  country- 
side rather  than  the  cities  of  developing  countries.  Vast 
rural  areas  of  Africa,   South  and  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,   and  Latin  America  have  been  crippled,   in  attempts  to 
feed  and  otherwise  care  for  ever-growing  numbers  of 
people,  through  such  activities  as  slash-and-burn 
agriculture,  overcropping     and  overgrazing,   and  consequent 
wind  and  water  erosion. 
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The  most  evident  and  most  destructive  form  of  rural 
depredation  is  probably  deforestation,  which  is  carried 
out  principally  to  obtain  firewood  for  fuel  and  additional 
land  for  grazing  and  cultivation.     The  scale  on  which  it 
has  already  occurred  is  staggering:     most  of  the  Middle 
East,  North  Africa,  Continental  Asia,   Central  America, 
and  the  Andean  region  of  South  America  is  now  treeless. 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  by  the  year  2000,  some  30 
percent  of  the  already  depleted  forests  of  the  world  will 
have  disappeared. 

The  consequences  of  deforestation  are  numerous  and 
very  grave.     As  the  forest  cover  disappears,  the  structure 
of  the  soil  is  degraded,  with  soil  nutrients  lost  and 
erosion  becoming  widespread.     Most  important,  the  water 
supply  for  surrounding  land  is  impaired,  particularly  if 
the  deforestation  has  occurred  on  high  ground.  Watersheds 
are  destroyed  and  flooding  occurs  downstream,  as  does  a 
buildup  of  flood-carried  silt  which  clogs  irrigation 
and  hydroelectric  systems.     One  long-range  result  is  the 
changing  of  local  patterns  of  flora  and  fauna.  Another 
is  the  necessity  for  local  residents  to  resort  to  the  use 
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of  animal  dung-  for  fuel,   thus  robbing  agriculture  of  a 
traditional  source  of  fertilizer. 

The  widespread  destructive  potential  of  deforestation 
is  hard  to  exaggerate.     Haiti,  whose  devastated  hillsides 
may  never  be  restorable  even  under  optimal  conditions — 
that  is,  with  zero  population  growth  and  maximum  socio- 
economic development — is  but  one  example  of  the  fruits  of 
the  deforestation  process  brought  about  by  population 
pressures . 

Desertification,  whose  destructive  effects  are  often 
on  a  par  with  those  of  deforestation,   is  also  frequently 
linked  with  attempts  to  increase  food  production  to  feed 
burgeoning  populations.     In  the  process  of  desertification, 
range  and  pasture  lands  are  overgrazed  or  converted  to 
crop  uses  for    which  they  are  not  suited.  Particularly 
if  the  land  involved  is  steeply  sloping  or  tends  to  be 
arid  or  semi-arid,   such  misuse  will  destroy  the  ability  of 
the  soil  to  support  either  crops  or  vegetation  for  grazing, 
and  is  likely  to  produce  either  a  massive  washing  away  of 
the  soil  or  the  creation  of  Dust  Bowl-type  conditions. 
Salinization,  waterlogging,   and  alkalinization  can  stem 
from  the  irrigation  of  arid  land  where  irrigation  canal 
seepage  occurs — as  it  has  in  Pakistan,  Argentina,  and 
other  developing  countries. 
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A  classic  example  of  the  desertification  process  is 
Nepal,  which  loses  huge  quantities  of  earth  to  its 
neighbors  each  year  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  hill 
agriculture  attempted  on  marginal  land.     Indonesia  has 
suffered  the  same  problem;  because  of  unscientific  plantin 
on  upland  slopes,   large  areas  have  been  exposed  to  erosion 
and  arable  land  is  being  lost  much  faster  than  reclamation 
programs  can  restore  it.     As  a  result,  millions  of  tons 
of  Indonesian  food  production  are  lost  annually,   and  the 
declines  in  soil  fertility,  rural  and  urban  flooding, 
silting  up  of  irrigation  canals  and  reservoirs,  and  loss 
of  vital  water  reserves  and  hydroelectric  potential  have 
caused  untold  economic  damage.     A  third  example  of  the 
depredations  of  desertification  is  the  drought-stricken 
Sahelian  region  of  Africa. 

Negative  effects  also  occur  when  overgrazing  or 
agriculture,  following  the  pressures  of  population  growth, 
extends  into  areas  which  are  neither  steeply  sloped  nor 
particularly  arid  but  still  marginal.  Expansion 
into  previously  uncultivated  marginal  land  of  this  nature 
may  lead  to  short-term  increases  in  production.  However, 
it  also  leads  to  deteriorating  soil  fertility  and  loss 
of  soil  and  humus  from  wind  and  water  erosion. 

Similarly,  environmental  conditions  can  be  upset  and 
food  production  decreased  by  the  intensification  of 
agricultural  effort  in  areas  which  have  been  in  use 
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regularly.     Burning,  overgrazing  and  failure  to  allow  the 
land  to  lie  fallow  for  adequate  periods  often  result--as 
they  have  in  Ghana,  for  example — in  a  decrease  in 
vegetative  cover,  which  in  turn  leads  to  decreased  soil' 
moisture,  reduced  organic  material  in  the  soil  and 
accompanying  erosion,  accelerated  runoff  of  water,  reduced 
groundwater  availability,  a  lowered  water  table  and 
diminution  of  perennial  stream  flow. 

In  short,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  adverse  effect 
that  excessive  population  growth  has  on  the  very  systems  which 
support  life.     The  agricultural  practices  instituted  by 
farmers  to  feed  themselves  and  their  fellows  diminish  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  for  both  humans  and  animals 
and  bring  malnutrition  and  starvation  closer  instead  of 
pushing  them  back. 

Among  the  problems  caused  in  the  rural  areas  of 
developing  countries  by  high  rates  of  population  growth 
is  the  continual  subdivision  of  family  plots  among 
surviving  children.     This  aggravates  the  rural  under- 
employment problem,   leading  to  large-scale  migration  to 
urban  areas.     There,  overcrowding  contributes  to  problems 
of  environmental  degradation  which  every  day  take  their 
toll  in  human  misery  and  death.     The  reality  of  such 
extensive  maldistribution  of  population  is,  for  many 
developing  countries,  a  cause  of  concern  equal  to  popu- 
lation growth  itself. 
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Among  the1  numerous  environmental  impacts  of  urban 
conditions,  the  following  are  particularly  grave  in 
developing  countries: 

—  The  loss  of  potentially  productive  land  through 

ra- 
its conversion  to  residential,  commercial  or 

industrial  use. 

—  The  drawing  off  of  excessive  amounts  of  ground 
water,   leading  to  its  subterranean  replacement 
by  brackish  or  saline  water  and — in  some  extreme 
cases  such  as  that  of  Mexico  City — leading  to 
the  subsidence  of  the  soil  itself  as  its  water 
content  is  removed. 

—  The  pollution  of  the  air,  land  and  particularly 
water  by  garbage  and  by  industrial  and  human 
wastes.     Despite  efforts  to  extend  sewer  systems 
and  provide  potable  water,  water-transmitted 
disease  is  a  growing  curse.     One  of  the  most 
tragic  results  is  the  high  rate  of  child 
mortality  (which  is  characteristic  of  rural 
areas  as  well) .     In  many  developing  countries 
this  is  closely  linked  to  fecally  related 
diseases  such  as  intestinal  parasites  and 
infectious  diarrheal  ailments. 
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—  The  pollution  of  the  air  by  the  burning  of 

mineral  fuels.     In  Taipei,   at  least  70  percent 
of  total  air  pollution  is  caused  by  vehicle 
emissions,  and  thus  is  more  closely  related  to 
population  factors  than  to  industrial  ones. 
The  picture  I  have  drawn  with  regard  to  population, 
environment  and  their  interrelationship  is  a  bleak  one,  and 
the  situation  promises  to  get  worse  before  it  can  get 
better — if  indeed  it  does.     And  what  is  our  Government 
doing  in  the  face  of  the  problem? 

U.S.  environment  policy  is,   in  its  simplest  form, 
devoted  to  collective  efforts  to  protect  the  physical 
environment  from  further  degradation,  by  curbing  pollution, 
guarding  against  irreversible  resource  depletion,  and 
halting  the  reckless  despoliation  of  land,  forests,  water 
and  atmosphere.     In  the  foreign  affairs  context,  we  lend 
appropriate  support  to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and 
programs  designed  to  maximize  international  cooperation  in 
anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of 
mankind's  world  environment. 

The  objective  of  our  dealings  with  developing  nations 
relative  to  environment  matters  is  to  assist  them  to 
achieve  their  economic  growth  objectives  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  safeguards  against  environmental  degradation. 
This  requires  a  strong  commitment  to  pursue  sound  environ- 
mental planning,  impact  analysis  and  a  search  for  viable 
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alternatives  within  our  development  assistance  activities 
as  implemented  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  private  voluntary  organizations, 
and  multilateral  channels  such  as  the  World  Bank. 

In  order  for  this  policy  to  be  successfully 
implemented,   it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  designed  and 
carried  out  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  overall  U.S. 
foreign  policy,   rather  than  as  a  unique,  albeit  important, 
appendage.     Put  another  way,   it  is  vital  that  an  environ- 
mental awareness  and  ethic  be  integrated  into  all  facets 
of  U.S.   foreign  policy. 

Even  more  important,   if  environmentally-sound  develop- 
ment is  to  occur,   if  global  population  growth  is  to  be 

curtailed,   and  if  the  quality  of  human  existence  is  to 
be  uplif ted--then  it  is  vital  that  the  United  States 
itself  lead  by  example .     This  means  demonstrating  leader- 
ship and  success  in  addressing  our  own  domestic  problems 
of  air  and  water  pollution,   land  degradation  and  urban 
decay — and,   in  particular,  by  reconciling  environmental 
and  economic  goals.     To  lead  the  way  domestically  in  this 
manner  would  provide  the  most  irrefutable  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  developing  country  suspicions  that  environmental 
concern  is  merely  an  element  of  a  strategy  by  the  "have" 
nations  to  retard  their  rise  to  a  competitive  economic 
status . 
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U.S.  policy  on  population  matters,  which  is  anchored 
in  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  and  defined  in  USC 
documents,  remains  based  on  concern  for  the  health,  well- 
being  and  economic  status  of  all  people  and  on  respect  for 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  each  government  to 
determine  its  population  policies  and  programs,  consistent 
with  human  rights.     Objectives  of  this  policy  are  to  help 
developing  countries  and  their  people  recognize  the  need 
for  bringing  population  growth  in  line  with  their  develop- 
ment goals,   to  assist  them  in  formulating  and  implementing 
actions  to  restrain  population  grcvth,  and  te  help  thsia 
gradually  assume  the  necessary  action  responsibility 
themselves.     Accordingly,  the  United  States  supports 
voluntary  programs  designed  to  make  family  planning 
information  and  services  fully  available  to  all  elements 
of  the  societies  of  developing  countries. 

Under  this  policy  guidance,  U.S.   financing  of 
population  programs,  whether  bilateral,  multilateral  or 
through  private  organizations,   has  reached  or  exceeded 
$100  million  annually  since  FY  1971,   and  has  totaled 
$1  billion  through  FY  1977.     The  level  for  FY  1978  is 
about  $160  million,  which  represents  about  58  percent  of 
the  total  donor  resources  going  into  population  activities 
in  the  developing  countries.     I  am  sure  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
will  provide  additional  information  regarding  the  U.S. 
program  of  population  assistance. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  ask  for 
my  recommendations  regarding  policy  in  this  field.  My 
most  basic  response  to  your  request  is  to  point  out  that, 
despite  all  the  progress  achieved  over  the  past  decade 
in  the  population  field,  there  is  still  an  urgent  nee"d 
for  a  broader  and  more  concerted  effort  by  donors  and 
receiving  nations  alike  to  deal  with  the  population 
problem.     Thus,  the  United  States  should  continue  its 
leading  role  in  providing  assistance  to  developing 
countries  in  their  attempts  to  establish  and  implement 
effective  family  planning  programs. 

I  would  also  commend  to  the  Committee  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  NSC  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Population  Policy  in  its 
recently  released  second  annual  report.     Probably  the  most 
important  conclusion  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  is  that  the 
leaders  of  developing  countries  themselves  must  be 
clearly,  firmly  and  actively  committed  to  promoting 
broadly  based  national  population  programs  if  these 
programs  are  to  succeed.     Unfortunately,  it  may  be 
politically  more  difficult  for  developing  world  leaders 
to  take  a  firm  position  on  population  growth  than  to  ask 
the  United  States  for  additional  aid  in  producing  or 
importing  food  and  other  essential  supplies,  for  in  their 
countries  rampant  disease,  hunger  and  malnutrition  are 
really  the  "environmental"  priorities.     Therefore  it  is 
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important  that,   in  discussions  with  such  leaders,  our  own 
leadership  in  the  Legislative  as  well  as  the  Executive 
Branch  use  every  opportunity  to  urge  and  encourage  their 
active  support  for  population  programs  down  to  the 
community  and  village  level,  where  the  actual  decisions 
about  such  matters  as  family  size  are  made. 

To  these  recommendations  I  would  like  to  add  a  final 
one  which  may  appear  less  familiar.     On  the  basis  of  one 
United  Nations  projection,  about  1.1  billion  people — that 
is,  about  half  of  the  increase  in  world  population 
expected  to  occur  between  1975  and  the  year  2000 — will 
be  added  to  the  cities  of  the  developing  world,  contributing 
further  to  the  urban  environmental  degradation  already 
mentioned  here  in  brief.     Ninety-five  of  114  countries 
recently  surveyed  by  the  U.N.   indicated  that  massive 
population  maldistribution  is  already  an  issue  requiring 
attention. ,   I  therefore  suggest  that  the  Committee  may 
wish  to  consider  this  particular  aspect  of  the  world 
population  problem  along  with  the  question  of  population 
growth  itself,   in  making  its  own  recommendations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  personally 
and  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Bureau  of  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs  that 
this  Select  Committee  is  investigating  the  impact  of 
population  growth  on  economic  development,  on  food  and 
resources,  on  unemployment  and  underemployment,  on  human 
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habitat,  on  health,  and  on  conditions  of  life  for  men, 
women,   and  children  today  and  for  generations  to  come. 
I  am  especially  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  population  and  environment  and  the  potentially 
disastrous  manner  in  which  they  interact.     The  global 
nature  of  the  threat  requires  us  to  move,  and  to  move 
quickly,   in  concert  with  other  nations  and  with  inter- 
national organizations  and  private  voluntary  organizations 
to  deal  with  these  issues  in  a  united  and  effective  way. 
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Hearing  Before  the  House  Committee  on  Population 
Statement  by  Maxwell  D .   Taylor,  General  US  Army  (ret) 
April  19,  1978 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

We  are  accustomed  to  appraise  the  effects  of  ex- 
cessive population  growth  in  terms  of  interest  to  the  dem- 
ographer,  sociologist,  economist,  nutritionist  or  the  rep- 
resentative of  some  kindred  discipline.     It  is  rare  to 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  composite  effect  on  broad  areas  of 
general  concern  such  as  national  security  and  foreign  poli- 
cy.    This  is  the  aspect  of  population  growth  to  which  I 
shall  address  my  remarks  today. 

Population  growth  is  both  a  seminal  cause  and  an 
environmental  process  which,  by  increasing  human  demand 
for  the  essentials  and  amenities  of  life,   imposes  mounting 
requirements  on  ecological,   economic  and  political  systems 
beyond  their  capacity  to  satisfy.     Efforts  to  provide  the 
food,   energy,  goods  and  services  required  hasten  the 
depletion  of  natural  resources  and  eventually  oblige  nations 
to  seek  new  sources  of  raw  materials  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  industrial  countries,   the  consequences  of  popu- 
lation growth  tend  to  generate  inflation,   retard  economic 
growth,   aggravate  unemployment,   expand  welfare  rolls,  and 
contribute  to  an  increase  in  imports.     The  impact  on  devel- 
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oping  countries  is  likely  to  be  far  more  severe,  parti- 
cularly for  those  whose  population  will  double  in  20-30 
years.     These  will  suffer  from  endemic  poverty,  confirmed 
backwardness,   and  continuous  denial  of  opportunity  to 
progress  toward  industrialization.     Many  will  experience 
natural  disasters  in  the  form  of  famine,   flood  and  drought 
arising  from  the  overworking  of  crop  and  grazing  lands, 
the  overcutting  of  forests,   and  the  inability  to  restore 
them  to  their  pristine  state.     If  their  situation  becomes 
desperate  and  survival  is  at  stake,   people  will  seek  re- 
fuge in  migration  in  hope  of  finding  greener  fields  and 
a  better  life,  beyond  neighboring  frontiers. 

Under  such  circumstances,  governments  are  faced 
with  impossible  tasks  and,  when  they  fail  to  perform,  be- 
come culpable  scapegoats  in  the  eyes  of  their  people. 
Loss  of  authority  by  the  leadership  creates  political  un- 
rest leading  to  disorder,  violence  and  frequent  changes 
in  government  detrimental  to  national  and  regional  tran- 
quility.    Troubles  will  arise  among  nations  generated  by 
frictions  and  conflicts  over  such  matters  as  markets, 
fishing  rights,   fresh  water  sources,   and  illegal  immigra- 
tion.    Overcrowded  nations  may  seek  relief  by  territorial 
expansion  at  the  expence  of  less  densely  populated  neigh- 
bors.    The  latter/ anticipating  such  aggression,  will  be 
inclined  to  seek  allies  among  the  great  powers  and  may 
even  attempt  to  obtain  nuclear  weapons  to  improve  their 
defenses.     Wars  arising  from  such  causes  may  invite  Soviet 
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intervention  as  was  the  case  in  the  recent  conflict  between 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia,   a  development  which  could  lead  to  a 
direct  confrontation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States . 

To  perceive  more  clearly  the  bearing  of  population 
growth  on  international  relationships,   it  may  be  useful  to 
examine  a  few  specific  consequences  on  the  U.S.   as  an  exem- 
plar of  the  industrial  countries  of  the  West. 

With  a  birthrate  of  15  per  thousand  in  a  world  with 
an  average  of  28  per  thousand,  we  Americans  are  inclined 
to  be  complacent  over  the  ability  to  control  our  own  popu- 
lation problem.     We  tend  to  forget  however  that,  although 
our  birthrate  is  low,   it  still  represents  a  gain  of  about 
40,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  century  to  which  we  must  assume 
the  added  presence  of  an  annual  contingent  of  some  400,000 
legal  immigrants  and  a  much  larger  illegal  annual  increment 
presently  estimated  at  about  a  million  a  year.     Thus,  unless 
we  find  ways  to  restrain  illegal  immigration,   our  overall 
problem  is  to  make  provision  for  a  population  which  may 
approach  about  300,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

An  added  factor  affecting  the  scope  of  our  task 
is  the  inordinately  high  per  capita  consumption  rate  which 
has  become  a  national  habit  which  immigrants  are  quick  to 
acquire.     Hence,   in  terms  of  impact  on  world  resources, 
the  anticipated  increase  in  American  population  by  the 
year  2000  would  approximate  in  consumption  an  increase 
of  nearly  a  billion  in  the  developing  world.     Thus  viewed, 
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our  population  growth  problem  is  far  from  insignificant. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  effects  of  our  popula- 
tion growth  is  the  contribution  made  to  a  growing  scarcity 
of  domestic  oil  and  minerals,   to  the  rise  in  prices  of 
food  and  manufactured  goods  and  to  the  deficit  balance  in 
our  foreign  trade  account  resulting  from  our  mounting 
dependence  on  imports.     The  latter,   though  a  relatively 
recent  phenomenon,   is  destined  to  exercise  a  major  in- 
fluence on  both  our  national  security  and  our  international 
relations,  particularly  with  many  countries  of  the  Third 
World.     Already  we  are  importing  over  half  of  our  oil 
consumption,   and  we  are  still  without  an  energy  policy 
offering  the  prospect  of  diminishing  our  vassallage  to 
OPEC.     At  the  same  time,  we  are  obtaining  abroad  over  half 
of  our  consumption  of  basic  minerals  such  as  bauxite, 
chromium,  cobalt,  manganese,  nickel,  tin  and  zinc,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  century  we  shall  have  added  five  or 
six  more  items  to  the  list.     Even  if  we  do  our  utmost  to 
exploit  additional  domestic  sources,  we  must  henceforth 
look  in  increasing  measure  to  countries  of  the  Third  World 
for  scarce  materials  essential  to  sustained  economic  pro- 
ductivity.    We  can  never  again  boast  of  an  economically 
self-sufficient  Fortress  America. 

This  increased  reliance  on  exports  makes  our 
economy  extremely  vulnerable  to  foreign  hostile  actions. 
Henceforth  its  productivity  --  and  thereby  many  important 
aspects  of  our  security  and  well  being  --  will  be  exposed 
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to  the  whims,  bias  and  domestic  conditions  of  a  score  of 
producer  countries.     The  most  important  of  these  are 
clustered  in  four  widely  separated  regions  --  the  Western 
Hemisphere,   the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  the  Southwest 
Pacific.     Many  of  these  nations  are  already  suffering 
severely  from  the  effects  of  a  population  growth  rate 
which, by  doubling  in  the  next  few  dacades  will  have  pre- 
dictably disastrous  consequences.     With  little  industrial- 
ization and  limited  food  resources,   they  must  buy  manufac- 
tures at  inflated  prices  from  the  industrial  nations  and 
import  much  of  their  food  from  the  limited  number  of  coun- 
tries with  surplus  food  to  sell. 

Under  such  conditions,  American  importers  of  raw 
materials  are  likely  to  find  producer  nations  hard  bar- 
gainers anxious  to  squeeze  the  last  penny  from  their  pro- 
ducts and,   inspired  by  OPEC  successes,   ready  to  resort  to 
the  cartel  weapon.     An  added  problem  will  be  the  trend  in 
many  have-not  countries  to  latent  or  active  anti-Americanism, 
particularly  prevalent  in  parts  of  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
While  their  animosity  is  directed  primarily  at  the  United 
States,   it  is  broad  enough  to  encompass  most  of  the  indus- 
trial world.     There  is  already  widespread  Third  World  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  a 
growing  demand  for  compensation  from  the  well-to-do  nations 
for  past  and  present  wrongs.     This  is  a  resentment  which 
the  Soviet  Union  and  fellow  troublemakers  will  be  happy 
to  aggravate  as  a  promising  means  for  undermining  the  capi- 
talist world. 
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Obviously  it  will  be  in  the  American  interest  to 
establish  close  political  and  economic  ties  with  producer 
countries  having  exports  which  we  shall  need  in  this  coming 
era  of  scarcities.     In  forming  these  ties,  our  diplomats 
will  face  many  obstacles  in  overcoming  Third  World  pre- 
judices --  many  justified  by  our  past  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  emerging  nations.     Even  if  they  are  successful 
in  their  trade  negotiations,   the  subsequent  flow  of  imports 
from  overseas  will  always  be  vulnerable  to  interruptions 
from  many  sources.     In  time  of  war  involving  the  USSR,  the 
expanding  Soviet  navy,  particularly  its  large  fleet  of 
submarines,  would  endanger  our  maritime  supply  lines  and 
would  probably  render  access  impossible  or  very  costly  to 
Mideast  oil  and  to  many  African  markets..    In  peace  pirates 
and  privateers,  possibly  acting  as  proxies  for  covert 
troublemakers,  could  prey  upon  shipping  both  for  the  poli- 
tical effect  and  for  the  booty  obtained.     We  should  remem- 
ber that,   in  this  period  of  scarcities,   a  tanker  of  oil 
would  exceed  in  worth  the  cargoes  of  gold  carried  in  the 
Spanish  galleons  which  in  Elizabethan  times  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  his  comrades  delighted  to  plunder. 

This  elaboration  of  difficulties  which  may  arise 
from  our  dependence  on  imports  is  to  underscore  the  future 
vulnerability  of  our  economy  and  the  effect  of  this  vul- 
nerability on  its  output  of  goods,  services,  profits  and 
jobs.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  a  valid  question  whether 
we  can  count  on  continuing  economic  growth  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  population  and,  at  the 
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same  time,   provide  the  exports  necessary  to  support  our 
foreign  policy  and  pay  for  our  imports.     Our  currently 
disquieting  trade  deficit  indicates  we  are  not  capable 
of  doing  so  today. 

Population  growth  in  foreign  countries  may  pro- 
duce other  effects  adverse  to  our  interests.     The  chaotic 
internal  conditions  to  be  anticipated  in  heavily  over- 
populated  countries  can  interfere  seriously  with  our 
trade  with  them  and  their  neighbors.     Soviet  subversive 
activities  in  regions  of  our  economic  interest  may  also 
deprive  -us  of  access  to  vital  markets.     Racial  violence 
in  southern  Africa  may  force  us  to  break  off  commercial 
relations  with  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,   in  which  case 
we  shall  be  forced  to  buy  most  of  our  chromium  from  the 
Soviet  Union.     The  widening  population  differential  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  may  be  a  factor  in  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  accompanied  by  another  Arab  oil 
embargo  against  the  friends  of  Israel. 

A  conflict  arising  between  populous  Brazil  and 
its  smaller  neighbors  could  hamper  our  access  to  hemi- 
spheric markets.     The  prolonged  natalist  policy  of  Mexico 
only  recently  moderated  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
wave  of  illegal  immigration  whereby  our  southern  neigh- 
bor exports  its  unemployment  to  our  Southwest.     We  are 
handicapped  in  taking  appropriate  action  to  restrain 
this  overflow  by  the  importance  of  our  trade  with  Mexico 
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which  soon  will  include  substantial  quantities  of  badly 
needed  oil  and  natural  gas.     At  some  point,   perhaps  about 
the  year  2020  when  the  population  of  Mexico  is  expected 
to  exceed  that  of  the  U.S.,  we  may  have  occasion  to  fear 
an  irredentist  invasion  from  Mexico  to  regain  the  terri- 
tory lost  to  the  Yanquis  in  1848. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  in  a  period  of  dependence  on 
foreign  markets  has  been  a  strong  reason  for  supporting 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties.     Our  failure  to  ratify  them 
at  this  late  date  would  lead  to  a  wave  of  violent  anti- 
Americanism  causing  a  serious  deterioration  in  hemispheric 
relations  and  the  loss  of  important  markets. 

The  most  serious  international  development  arising 
from  population  growth  would  be  an  offensive  coalition  of 
have-not  countries  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  enforce 
a  redistribution  of  wealth  from  the  affluent  to  the  dis- 
advantaged nations  of  the  world.     While  this  threat  appears 
remote  at  the  moment,   it  is  far  from  implausible.     It  would 
offer  an  attractive  possibility  for  the  Soviets  to  use  their 
military  power  to  intimidate  the  decadent,  guilt-ridden 
West  into  making  retribution  to  the  poor  nations  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  world-wide  socialization  under  Communist  auspices. 

In  closing,   I  would  hope  that  we  might  agree  on  at 
least  three  points  which  flow  from  the  preceding  discussion. 
The  first  is  that  the  dangers  arising  from  population  growth 
and  the  scarcities  to  which  it  contributes  are  so  imminent 
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that  they  should  arouse  in  us  a  sense  of  urgency  compar- 
able to  that  which  has  animated  our  citizens  in  the  past 
in  responding  to  foreign  dangers  to  our  national  security. 
Social,  political  or  economic  threats,   such  as  those  dis- 
cussed,  are  more  subtle  and  less  easily  identified  than 
those  represented  by  hostile  armies  or  air  fleets  armed 
with  atomic  weapons  poised  to  attack  across  national  fron- 
tiers.    Yet  the  consequences  of  -  population  growth  bear  so 
importantly  upon  world  peace  and  tranquility  that  we  must 
act  promptly  to  forestall  them  by  all  available  means. 

A  related  point  is  the  universal  nature  of  the 
population  threat  --  no  nation  has  the  monopoly     and  no 
nation  alone  can  cope  with  its  consequences.     No  single 
state,  however  far-sighted  in  controlling  its  own  popula- 
tion problem,  can  escape  the  consequences  of  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  others  who  ignore  their  problems  or  delay  in  deal- 
ing with  them.     World  leaders  who  believe  that  nuclear  war 
is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  future  of  the  human  race 
should  in  logic  unite  in  efforts  to  control  in  time  the 
population  bomb  and  try  to  mitigate  an  equally  mortal  threat 
to  world  peace. 

My  final  point  is  that  we  Americans  must  be  organized 
to  concentrate  all  available  resources  against  this  threat, 
if  we  are  to  do  our  full  part  in  an  international  effort. 
Over  the  years,  with  the  benefit  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  which  established  the  National  Security  Council,  we 
have  been  reasonably  well  organized  to  mobilize  military 
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forces  in  defense  of  those  aspects  of  national  security 
to  which  military  means  are  applicable.     That  is  far  from 
the  case  with  regard  to  our  non-military  resources,  par- 
ticularly those  represented  by  our  vast  productive  economy. 
Among  the  latter  are  to  be  found  most  of  the  tools  we  shall 
need  in  dealing  with  population  and  food  problems  but  they 
are  widely  scattered  through  many  departments  and  agencies 
of  government  with  no  one  in  charge  short  of  the  President. 

My  own  recommendation  for  solving  this  organizational 
defect  would  be  to  expand  and  replace  the  National  Security 
Council  by  a  National  Policy  Council  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
departmental agency  to  advise  the  President  on  all  important 
policy  matters,   foreign  and  domestic,   to  formulate  the 
necessary  plans  and  programs  for  presidential  approval  and 
to  supervise  subsequent  implementation.     In  the  coming  era 
we  shall  have  many  problems  too  complex  for  the  improvisations 
of  the  past  --  problems  like  foreign  trade,   food,   energy  and 
immigration  which,   exceeding  the  capacity  of  "czars"  suddenly 
appointed  in  time  of  crisis  and  staffs  assembled  overnight, 
will  require  the  undivided  attention  of  career  professionals 
constantly  on  the  job.     I  hope  that  our  present  justified 
concern  over  population  growth  will  lead  to  a  broad  survey 
of  our  organizational  readiness  to  mass  our  total  resources 
in  dealing  with  the  critical  problems  arising  from  its 
consequences . 
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The  Effective  Population  in  International  Politics 


INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  will  outline  some  of  the  major  connec- 
tions that  can  be  established  between  population  trends 
and  national  power  and  security.  Admittedly  some  of 
the  links  axe  tenuous  due  to  the  necessity  of  tracing 
them  through  a  maze  of  intermediate  variables.  Certainly 
a  full  picture  of  the  many  connections  would  show  them 
to  be  exceedingly  complex  and  only  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Nevertheless,  it  seems  important  to  investigate, 
even  in  an  initial  fashion,  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
demographic  shifts  affect  the  power  and  security  of  the 
nation,  for  the. .  results  of  such  an  investigation  are 
instructive  in  giving  policy  makers  some  perspective 
about  what  can  be  changed  and  what  cannot. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  when 
national  power  and  security  are  referred  to  here,  the 
reference  is  not  primarily  to  military  preparedness. 
"Power"  is  here  defined  as  the  ability  of  the  nation  to 
manipulate  its  international  environment,  particularly  its 
ability  to  influence  the  behavior  of  other  nations  and  to 
withstand  unwelcome  influence  on  their  part.  "Secu- 
rity" is  here  defined  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  from 
anned  attack,  internal  subve-sioh,  or  damage  to  it?  vital 
international  interests.  Military  preparedness  is  but  one 
of  many  factors  affecting  a  nation's  power  and  security 
and  does  not,  in  itself,  guarantee  any  predictable  result. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  association  between 
military  preparedness  and  the  long-run  power  and 
security  of  the  major  combatants  in  World  War  II.  The 
ultimate  in  military  preparations  did  not  save  Germany 
and  Japan  from  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  woefully 
unprepared  United  States  and  Britain.  The  French, 
according  to  some  calculations,  were  more  prepared  than 
the  Russians,  but  France  fell  and  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not.  The  Italians  were  terribly  unprepared  militarily,  and 
were  disastrously  defeated.  Nor  has  military  prepared- 
ness provided  either  the  Egyptians  or  the  South  Vietna- 
mese with  security.  The  picture  at  best  is  muddled;  a 
causal  link  between  preparedness  and  power  and  security 
is  still  to  be  made. 

Power,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  that  facet  of  every 
human  relationship  that  enables  the  parties  involved  to 
influence  or  control  each  other's  behavior.  Joint  behav- 


ior, essential  in  any  relationship,  would  not  be  possible 
but  for  the  mutual  influence  that  the  parties  exercise 
over  one  another.  Among  nations,  this  influence  is 
exercised  through  a  wide  range  of  means,  of  which 
military  force  is  only  one.  The  methods  of  exercising 
power  can  be  broadly  catagorized  as  persuasion,  reward, 
punishment,  and  force;  and  in  the  daily  course  of 
international  relations,  the  overwhelming  number  of 
pres;.ures  applied  by  nations  to  one  another  arc  cxercije  J 
by  methods  other  than  military  force.  Similarly,  the 
determinants  of  national  power  include  many  variables 
other  than  the  size  of  a  nation's  military  forces  and  the 
degree  of  their  preparedness. 

When  it  comes  to  considering  the  determinants  of 
national  power,  an  additional  difficulty  must  be  faced. 
The  conception  of  national  power  is  notoriously  defec- 
tive in  lacking  an  objective,  independent  measurement. 
Used  as  a  dependent  variable,  this  creates  immense 
difficulties,  for  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  it  independ- 
ently from  its  determinants.  Thus,  we  customarily  assess 
a  nation's  power  by  its  population  size,  its  economic 
might,  or  even  the  size  of  its  military  forces,  all  of 
which,  of  course,  are  partial  determinants  of  power  but 
do  not  constitute  power,  itself.  To  measure  directly  the 
"quantity"  of  influence  that  one  nation  in  a  complex 
system  exercises  over  all  the  others  is  theoretically 
possible,  but  has  never  been  done.  Direct  indications  of 
the  relative  power  of  nations  are  given  when  one  defeats 
another  in  a  war.  (But  this  holds  only  if  they  fight 
without  allies,  and  even  then  other  factors  may  tip  the 
balance.  Surely  no  one  would  claim  that  the  United 
States  is  less  powerful  than  North  Vietnam  despite  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  cannot  seem  to  win  the  war 
between  them.)  War,  however,  is  not  the  usual  state  of 
affairs  among  nations;  and  we  more  generally  estimate 
their  relative  power  by  falling  back  upon  an  impression- 
istic weighting  of  the  probabilities  that  one  nation  will 
predominate  in  a  conflict  of  interest  with  others.  In 
consequence,  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
determinants  of  national  power  is  customarily  judged  by 
their  correlation  with  this  impressionistic  power  ranking. 
The  methodological  deficiencies  are  clear  but  seem 
unavoidable  at  this  stage  of  the  study  of  international 
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relations.  Certainly  the  deficiencies  are  not  removed  by 
failing  to  mention  them. 

Caveats  aside,  the  three  variables  generally  consid- 
ered the  most  important  of  the  many  determinants  of 
national  power  are  population  size,  level  of  economic 
productivity,  and  level  of  political  mobilization.  Our 
concern  here  is  primarily  with  the  demographic  determi- 
nants of  power  and  with  their  interrelationship  with 
economic  productivity  and  political  mobilization. 

The  rationale  for  considering  population  size  a 
major  determinant  of  national  power  is  fairly  clear. 
After  all,  it  is  people  who  fight  and  work  and  consume 
and  carry  within  themselves  the  national  culture  and 
ideology;  and  it  is  these  activities  that  are  the  sources  of 
the  capacity  of  one  nation  to  influence  the  behavior  of 
other  nations.  At  times,  however,  people  may  do  none 
of  these  things;  in  such  cases,  they  add  nothing  to  a 
nation's  power.  These  divergent  possibilities  are  summed 
up  in  the  following  passage: 

Population  is,  indeed,  a  nation's  greatest 
resource,  thouph  like  other  resources  it  may  be 
squandered  or  misused.  What  greater  asset  can  a 
nation  have  than  a  multitude  of  able-bodied 
citizens,  ready  to  stoke  its  furnaces,  work  its 
mines,  run  its  machinery,  harvest  its  crops, 
build  its  cities,  raise  its  children,  produce  its  art, 
and  provide  the  vast  array  of  goods  and  services 
that  make  a  nation  prosperous  and  content?  On 
the  other  hand,  what  greater  liability  can  a 
nation  have  than  a  mass  of  surplus  people, 
living  in  hunger  and  poverty,  scratching  at  tiny 
plots  of  land  whose  produce  will  not  feed  them 
all,  swarming  into  cities  where  there  are  no 
more  jobs,  living  in  huts  or  dying  in  the  street, 
sitting  in  apathy  or  smouldering  with  discon- 
tent, and  evei  begetting  more  cluidren  to  share 
their  misery?  The  relationship  between  num- 
bers and  wealth  and  power  is  not  simple,  but 
surely  it  is  significant.1 

Total  population  size  sets  limits  to  a  nation's  power; 
but  they  are  broad  limits,  and  within  them  considerable 
variation  is  possible.  The  variations  are  shaped  by  the 
way  demographic,  economic,  and  political  variables  are 
intertwined;  and  it  is  these  variations  that  influence  the 
relative  power  of  nations. 

THE  EFFECTIVE  POPULATION 

For  purposes  of  national  power,  a  nation  is  no  larger 
than  the  portion  of  its  population  that  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  furthering  of  national  goals.  We  call 
these  people  "the  effective  population."2  If  effective 
populations,  rather  than  total  populations,  are  consid- 


ered, some  startling  results  are  obtained.  Consider,  for 
example,  a  list  of  the  most  populous  nations  in  the 
world:  those  with  total  populations  above  50  million. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  on  the  earth  live  in 
these  13  nations.  Eight  of  them  are  giants,  two  of  them 
what  might  be  called  super-giants.  Yet  if  only  the 
effective  population  is  counted  (by  procedures  to  be 
explained  later),  some  of  these  nations  shrivel  up 
unbelievably.  China,  for  example,  shrinks  to  less  than 
1/10  her  total  size,  while  Indonesia  has  an  effective 
population  smaller  than  the  number  of  people  living  in 
greater  New  York  City.  (See  Tables  I  and  2.) 

The  tremendous  gap  between  total  population  size 
and  effective  population  size  becomes  significant  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  changes  in  the  effective  population 
that  are  most  likely  to  bring  future  increments  of  power. 
Total  population  size  sets  limits  to  how  large  the 
effective  population  can  become,  but  the  nation  with  a 
low  percentage  of  effective  population  contains  an 
immense  reservoir  of  untapped  power  compared  to  a 
nation  like  the  United  States  that  is  already  using  its 
population  relatively  effectively. 

Of  course,  one  must  consider  not  only  the  size  of 
the  effective  population  but  also  the  level  of  their  skills 
and  the  ability  of  the  political  and  economic  system  to 
aggregate  individual  contributions  into  a  common  pool 
of  national  capabilities  to  be  used  in  furthering  national 
goals.  These  factors  in  turn  are  interrelated  in  intricate 
and  subtle  ways.  For  example,  the  level  of  individual 
skills  is  very  much  a  function  of  the  system,  which  not 
only  facilitates  or  hinders  the  training  of  individuals  but 
also  affects  their  willingness  and  their  commitment  to 
national  goals. 

In  summary,  to  assess  the  contribution  that  a 
nation's  population  makes  to  its  power,  we  must  ask 
four  different  questions:  (1)  How  many  people  does  a 
nation  have?  (2)  How  many  of  them  now  make,  and  in 
the  future  could  make,  a  contribution  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  goals?  (3)  How  motivated,  skilled,  and 
productive  are  they?  (4)  How  successfully  can  their 
individual  contributions  be  pooled  in  the  joint  pursuit  of 
common  national  goals?  Let  us  address  ourselves  to  each 
of  these  questions  in  turn. 

SIZE  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION 

Few  attributes  of  nations  vary  more  than  popula- 
tion size.  Political  entities  vary  in  size  from  China  with 
its  740,000,000  people,  down  to  Pitcairn  Island  with  a 
population  of  75.3  The  "typical"  nation  has  a  popula- 
tion under  10  million  and  does  not  possess  much 
international  power.  The  vast  majority  of  political  units 
(168  out  of  219)  fall  into  this  category,  which  includes 
such  independent  nations  as  Ghana,  Haiti,  Israel,  Jordon, 
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Table  1. -Nations  with  Largest  Total  Populations 


Nation 

Population 

in  millions8 

740 

537 

241 

203 

117 

112 

102 

91 

65 

61 

56 

53 

50 

aMidyear,  1969. 
blncludfng  West  Irian, 
including  West  Berlin. 

Source:  United  Nations,  Statistical  Yearbook,  1970,  Table  18. 


Table  2.-Nations  with  Largest  Effective  Popula- 
tions 


Nation 

Effective  popula- 
tion (number  of 
employed  non- 
agricultural  workers 
in  millions)3 

Percentage  of 
total  popula- 
tion-in  effec- 
t  ve  population 

Chinab  

62.1 

10 

United  States  

60.5 

33 

USSR   

58.0 

27 

India0   

38.0 

9 

Japan  

31.1 

33 

West  Germany  .... 

22.8 

42 

United  Kingdom    .  .  . 

22.2 

42 

Prance  

14.7 

32 

Italy   

14.0 

28 

Indonesia0  

8.6 

9 

a1 961 .  Except  for  China,  India,  and  Indonesia,  all  figures  are 
computed  from  International  Labour  Office,  Year  Book  of 
Labour  Statistics,  1970  (Geneva:  International  Labour  Office, 
1970).  Table  3. 

D1959.  Data  computed  from  Chi-Ming  Hou,  "Manpower, 
Employment  and  Unemployment,"  in  Economic  Trends  in 
Communist  China,  Alexander  Eckstein  et  at.,  eds.  (Chicago: 
Aldme.  1958). 

cFigures  include  unemployed  so  are  slightly  inflated  and  not 
strictly  comparable.  Computed  from  United  Nations,  Demo- 
graphic Yearbook,  1964,  Table  9. 


Cambodia,  Albania,  and  Ireland,  and  all  of  the  world's 
remaining  colonial  territories. 

The  major  world  powers  all  have  populations  of  at 
least  50  million.  A  population  of  this  size  appears  to  be 
at  least  a  prerequisite  of  great  power  status,  though  not  a 
guarantee.  (See  Table  1.)  The  two  great  super-powers 
(and  their  most  troublesome  rivals:  China  and  Japan) 
have  populations  of  over  100  million. 

Total  population  size  alone  provides  at  least  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  diminishing  importance  of  the 
West  European  powers  that  dominated  the  world  in  the 
19th  Century.  They  simply  do  not  possess  the  demo- 
graphic resources  to  compete  with  nations  four  times 
their  size  once  these  nations  become  economically 
developed  and  politically  mobilized. 

On  the  basis  of  their  size,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  appear  assured  of  continued  leadership  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  face  clear  future  threats  from 
China  (increasingly  recognized),  India  (gtneraliy  over- 
looked), and  a  United  Europe  if  true  political  unity  is 
ever  achieved.4 

SIZE  OF  EFFECTIVE  POPULATION 

Total  population  size  is  interesting  in  that  it  sets 
limits  to  the  size  of  the  effective  population  and 
provides  an  indication  of  future  possibilities;  but  for  an 
understanding  of  the  relative  power  of  nations  at  the 
present  time  and  in  the  near  future,  the  size  of  the 
effective  population  is  more  significant. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  any  nation  do  not 
make  any  significant  contribution  to  the  nation's  power, 
either  through  economic  production,  political  participa- 
tion tax  payment,  or  military  service.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  58  million  Americans  are  under  the 
age  of  15.  They  will  make  no  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  national  goals  until  they  work,  fight,  or 
vote— activities  which  some  of  them  will  not  pursue  until 
they  are  into  their  twenties.  In  the  meantime  their 
activities  and  their  welfare  are  of  the  greatest  national 
interest.  Indeed,  matters  concerning  them  provide  the 
focus  of  many  of  the  nation's  most  controversial 
political  issues:  racial  integration  in  the  schools,  the 
draft,  drug  addiction,  crime.  It  is  legitimate  to  view  this 
large  group  as  valuable  in  themselves,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  regard  the  immense  expenditures  of  resources  and 
energy  on  their  behalf  as  investments  in  the  nation's 
future;  but,  for  the  duration  of  their  juvenile  depend- 
ency, they  consume  but  do  not  produce,  they  question 
but  do  not  make  decisions,  they  disrupt  but  do  not 
unify.  At  best,  they  prepare.  In  short,  they  are  not  part 
of  the  nation's  effective  population.  Neither  are  most  of 
the  20  million  Americans  aged  65  and  over,  though  some 
continue  to  be  economically  and  politically  active. 
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Even  within  the  15-65  age  group  there  are  many 
who  make  no  effective  contribution  to  the  achievement 
of  national  goals:  the  physically  ill,  the  mentally 
deranged,  the  criminal,  the  disaffected,  or  simply  the 
unemployed.  In  terms  of  political  participation,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  out  of  118  million  Americans  of 
voting  age,  only  73  million  actually  voted  in  the  last 
presidential  election.5  The  number  who  join  political 
parties  or  campaign  actively  is  much  smaller. 

When  it  comes  to  taxes,  virtually  all  adult  Ameri- 
cans contribute  something  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  income  taxes  and  excise  taxes,  but  the  contribu- 
tion is  often  small.  In  1967,  only  34  million  Americans 
paid  Federal  income  taxes  of  more  than  $50O.6 

The  contribution  made  through  economic  produc- 
tion is  perhaps  the  hardest  to  assess.  Most  adults 
"work";  that  is,  they  produce  some  economic  goods  or 
service.  The  subsistence  farmer  who  grows  his  own 
vegetables  produces  economic  goods,  but  they  are 
immediately  consumed  within  his  own  family.  We  can 
make  a  distinction  between  workers  who  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  dependents  and  those  who  are 
involved  in  economic  networks  that  enable  them  to 
make  economic  contributions  to  others  outside  the 
household  and  beyond  the  village,  contributions  that  can 
be  used  to  achieve  national  goals.  The  peasant  in  a 
subsistence  economy  does  make  a  contribution  to 
others.  We  would  classify  him  not  as  a  dependent  but  as 
a  "noneffective."  And  for  our  purposes,  we  would 
probably  be  justified  in  classifying  most  housewives  in 
the  same  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  in 
commercial  agriculture  and  the  woman  in  paid  employ- 
ment are  botn  part  of  the  effective  population. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  continuum  of  contribu- 
tion. The  contribution  to  national  power  is  obvious  in 
the  case  of  those  who  help  produce  military  goods  or 
those  who  produce  commodities  that  are  exchanged  in 
international  trade.  It  is  clear  for  those  who  produce  raw 
materials  or  foodstuffs  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  It  is 
visible  for  most  of  .those  who  produce  the  goods  and 
services  that  make  up  the  Gross  National  Product;  and  it 
is  perceptible  for  the  housewife  who  provides  economic 
services  for  her  husband  who  in  turn  provides  economic 
services  for  the  rest  of  us.  It  has  just  about  vanished  for 
the  man  who  provides  only  for  himself,  though  he  may 
pay  taxes,  or  for  the  dependent  student,  though  he  may 
suddenly  be  drafted. 

For  purposes  of  international  comparison  we  must 
arbitrarily  decide  who  is  in  the  effective  population  and 
who  is  not;  but  in  reality,  the  problem  is  complicated 
not  only  because  the  level  of  contribution  varies,  but 
also  because  some  people  contribute  in  one  area  and 
some  in  another.  In  some  cases,  the  contribution  is 


intermittent;  in  others,  it  is  continuous.  Moreover, 
specific  individuals  drop  in  and  out  of  the  effective 
population.  Sick  people  get  well  again;  peasants  are 
drafted  and  then  return  to  the  fields;  students  become 
politically  active;  workers  become  unemployed. 

The  indicator  used  here  for  the  effective  population 
is  crude  and  obscures  these  fine  distinctions.  It  is  the 
number  of  employed  nonagricultural  workers.  It  has  the 
merit  of  excluding  the  dependent  groups:  children,  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  the  unemployed.  For  the  developing 
nations,  it  also  separates  out  in  a  rough  way  the  modem 
sector  from  the  traditional  sector  of  the  economy.  Also, 
and  this  is  essential,  economic  data  of  this  nature  are 
available  for  a  relatively  large  number  of  countries. 

However,  there  are  also  marked  liabilities  in  using 
such  a  measure  of  effective  population.  In  the  first  place, 
it  discriminates  only  economic  effectiveness  and  omits 
other  information  in  which  we  may  be  very  much 
interested,  such  as  the  number  of  politically  active 
people  and  how  well  they  are  organized.  When  we 
measure  the  effective  population  of  China,  for  example, 
it  totals  the  economically  effective,  but  gives  no  clue  as 
to  the  contributions  to  power  made  through  the  political 
system.  This  is  a  grievous  defect. 

Even  in  economic  terms,  the  measure  is  inexact,  for 
it  excludes  people  who,  on  strong  theoretical  grounds, 
should  be  counted  as  effective.  It  is  clearly  incorrect  to 
exclude  from  the  ranks  of  the  effective  population, 
people  who  work  in  agriculture  in  developed  countries. 
In  the  most  highly  developed  countries,  agricultural 
workers  not  only  make  a  contribution  to  the  national 
economy,  but,  indeed,  are  among  the  most  efficient 
workers  in  the  nation,  hi  the  United  Strtes,  for  example, 
gains  in  agricultural  productivity  have  been  so  high  that 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  working  population  has  become 
capable  not  only  of  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
nation  but  of  producing  surpluses  for  export  to  millions 
of  nonnationals  as  well.  Throughout  the  developed 
nations,  a  major  feature  of  social  and  economic 
modernity  has  been  the  small  fraction  of  the  labor  force 
who  work  the  land.  The  distortion  resulting  from 
excluding  modern  farmers  from  the  effective  population 
is  minimized  by  the  fact  that  the  numbers  involved  are 
relatively  small;  but  it  is  still  a  distortion.  . 

The  indicator  used  (number  of  employed  nonagri- 
cultural workers)  also  excludes  the  military,  for  in  most 
cases,  the  figures  available  on  occupational  breakdowns 
are  for  the  civilian  labor  force.  This,  too,  is  a  group  that 
certainly  ought  to  be  included  as  contributors  to  the 
realization  of  national  goals.  Not  only  do  military  forces 
contribute  to  national  defense,  but  in  countries  such  as 
China,  they  also  provide  a  considerable  amount  of  labor 
for  such  tasks  as  road-building  and  construction.  The 
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idea  of  an  effective  population  is  valid,  but  the  indicator 
is  faulty. 

In  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  the  yardstick  we  have 
chosen  gives  some  striking  results  when  used  for  interna- 
tional comparison  of  effective  populations.  (See  Table 
2.)  China  still  heads  the  list;  but,  like  the  other 
nondeveloped  nations,  she  has  shrunk  to  a  fraction  of 
her  total  size,  so  small  a  fraction  that  her  effective 
population  is  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States  despite  the  much  larger  total  population  base 
from  which  she  starts.  The  United  States,  using  her 
population  more  effectively,  has  a  larger  effective 
population  than  the  Soviet  Union,  although  her  total 
population  is  smaller.  The  United  Kingdom,  though 
having  a  high  percentage  of  effective  population,  is 
nevertheless  seventh  in  world  ranking,  for  her  total 
population  is  simply  not  large  enough  to  provide  her 
with  sufficient  base. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  percentage  of  the 
total  population  tnat  is  included  in  the  effective  popula- 
tion for  the  major  nations,  for  it  shows  how  heavy  a  load 
those  who  make  a  contribution  must  carry.  As  one 
would  expect,  it  is  in  the  least  developed  countries  that 
the  percentage  is  smallest;  and  it  is  there  that  one 
individual  must  push  the  wheel  for  many  when  it  comes 
to  producing  national  power.  In  the  most  developed 
nations,  one  person  out  of  every  three  or  four  is  a 
member  of  the  effective  population.  In  the  least  devel- 
oped countries,  the  ratio  falls  to  one  of  10  or  11.  (See 
Table  2.) 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  when  one  ranks  nations 
by  the  size  of  their  effective  populations,  the  result  is 
much  closer  to-  a  ranking  by  power  than  was  -the  case 
vhen  they  were  ranked  by  .otal  population  si^c.  In 
other  words,  population  size  is  an  important  determi- 
nant of  national  power;  but  its  influence  is  much  more 
clearly  seen  when  only  effective  population  is 
considered. 

LEVEL  OF  SKILLS  AND  ECONOMIC 
PRODUCTIVITY 

It  is  obviously  not  sufficient  to  assess  the  relative 
power  of  a  nation  by  saying  that  it  has  a  larger  or  smaller 
effective  population  than  does  some  other  state.  We 
must  probe  further  into  the  relative  utility  of  these 
individuals  as  resource  donors  to  the  nation.  In  particu- 
!Jr.  we  must  examine  their  economic  productivity, 
which  in  turn  reflects  both  the  level  of  their  skills  and 
'he  capital  goods  at  their  disposal.  The  very  formulation 
■»!  eftective  population  as  people  working  in  the  modern 
sector  of  economy  ties  the  concept  of  effective  popula- 
'ion  to  productivity.  But  even  within  the  "modern" 
sector,  it  is  possible  to  have  vast  differences  in  economic 


productivity.  Two  nations  with  roughly  equivalent  effec- 
tive populations  (for  example,  the  United  States  and 
China)  may,  nevertheless,  possess  widely  differing 
amounts  of  power  thanks  to  the  superior  economic 
productivity  of  one. 

The  importance  of  economic  productivity  as  a 
source  of  power  is  relatively  obvious.  A  productive 
economy  will  provide  goods  that  other  nations  want  and 
a  market  that  other  nations  seek.  It  will  provide  the 
potential  for  a  mighty  military  machine,  and  it  will 
provide  its  people  with  a  level  of  wealth  that  will  make 
them  envied  and  emulated  by  others.  American  power 
has  certainly  been  based  in  large  part  upon  her  wealth,  as 
was  the  previous  power  of  the  European  nations  that 
were  the  first  to  industrialize. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  an  index  that 
would  measure  the  combined  effect  of  size  of  effective 
population  and  level  of  economic  productivity  for 
various  nations.  No  tailor-made  index  of  this  kind  exists, 
but  the  Gioss  National  Product  (GNP)  is  loierably  close 
to  what  we  want.  And,  not  incidentally,  it  has  proved  to 
be  the  best  generally  available  measure  of  national 
power.  GNP  reflects  both  the  size  of  the  effective 
population  (including,  in  this  instance,  agricultural 
workers  whose  produce  is  exchanged  in  the  market)  and 
its  level  of  productivity.  In  addition,  it  reflects,  if  only 
indirectly,  the  capacity  of  the  economic  system  to 
aggregate  the  output  of  individuals  and  groups.  Table  3 
lists  the  10  nations  with  the  largest  GNPs  and  shows  the 
relation  between  their  rank  in  GNP,  their  rank  in 
Table  3.-Power  as  Indicated  by  GNP,  Total 
Population,  Effective  Population 


Nation 

GNP 
(billions)3 

Rank  in 
total 

popula- 
tion6 

Rank  in 
effective 
popula- 
tion0 

Rank 
in  GNP 

United  States     .  .  . 

$866 

4 

2 

1 

Soviet  Union  .... 

413 

3 

3 

2 

142 

7 

5 

3 

West  Germany   .  .  . 

133 

10 

6 

4 

France  

127 

13 

8 

5 

United  Kingdom   .  . 

103 

11 

7 

6 

China   

90 

1 

1 

7 

Italy  

75 

:  12 

9 

8 

Canada   

66 

26 

13 

9 

India  

43 

2 

4 

10 

a1968  Gross  National  Product,'  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  World  Military  Expenditures.  1970, 
Table  2. 

DMidyear  1968.  United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook, 
1968,  Table  4. 

c1959-1961 .  For  sources,  see  Table  2. 
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effective  population,  and  their  rank  in  total  population. 
An  examination  of  these  rankings  shows  clearly  that 
nations  registering  significantly  higher  in  GNP  than  they 
do  in  total  population  or  in  effective  population  have 
made  up  the  difference  through  high  economic  produc- 
tivity (for  example,  Canada  and  most  of  the  Western 
European  nations).  Nations  ranking  lower  in  GNP  than 
in  total  population  or  in  effective  population  (such  as 
China  and  India)  are  low  in  economic  productivity  and 
owe  their  present  power  in  large  part  to  their  size. 

AGGREGATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  fourth  question  to  which  we  must  address 
ourselves  in  assessing  the  contribution  that  population 
makes  to  national  power  is:  How  effective  is  the  system 
in  aggregating  the  efforts  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  effective  population?  We  have  touched  upon  the 
question  ;n  mentioning  that  high  economic  productivity 
suggests  successful  organization  and  pooling  of  individ- 
ual efforts  and  resources,  for  it  is  the  system  that  makes 
the  individual  worker  productive.  But  the  reference  is 
solely  to  the  capacity  of  the  economic  system  to 
aggregate  economic  resources,  not  to  the  capacity  of  the 
political  system  to  mobilize,  organize,  and  direct  individ- 
ual activities  toward  political  ends.  The  two  capacities 
differ,  and  one  does  not  always  accompany  the  other. 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  widely  assumed  that 
economic  development  and  political  development  pro- 
ceeded hand  in  hand.  Thus  a  failure  to  measure  political 
mobilization  directly  was  not  thought  overly  damaging, 
for  it  could  be  assumed  that,  if  a  nation  possessed  a  high 
level  of  economic  productivity,  it  also  possessed  a  high 
level  of  political  mobilization.  Tne  statement  is  probably 
true  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  error  lay  in  assuming  that  low  levels  of 
economic  productivity  and  political  mobilization  were 
likewise  associated.  In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed 
repeated  examples  of  nations  that  experienced  a  high 
degree  of  political  mobilization  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  effective  population  and  national  power,  far 
in  advance  of  substantial  economic  modernization. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  wide  range  of  political 
mobilization  exhibited  by  a  group  of  nondeveloped 
countries  when  electoral  participation  is  used  as  a 
measure  of  political  mobilization.  (See  Table  4.) 

Granted  that  voting  behavior  is  a  somewhat  spotty 
indicator  of  political  mobilization,  it  is  nevertheless 
interesting  to  find  it  varies  so  greatly  in  a  group  of 
nondeveloped  nations.  It  does  not  vary  this  much  among 
the  more  developed  nations.  Other  indicators  support 
the  impression  that  we  are  witnessing  a  new  pattern  of 
development,  in  which  political  mobilization  precedes 


Table  4.— Political  Mobilization  and  Economic 
Development 


Selected 
nondeveloped  countries 

Economic 
development 

by' per 
capita  GNP 

Percentage 
voting  among 
people  of 
voting  age 

189 

275 

Albania   

17S 

94.6 

Nicaragua  

160 

92.7 

South  Korea  

144 

31 .3 

Egypt  

142 

0.0 

Indonesia   

131 

92.0 

100 

823 

99 

51.4 

78 

40.4 

73 

52.6 

Source:  Bruce  Russet  et  al..  World  Handbook  of  Political 
and  Social  Indicators  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1964), 
pp.  84-87  and  155-157. 


economic  modernization,  rather  than  following  it  as  it 
did  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
European  nations. 

In  such  cases,  the  usual  social  and  economic 
indicators  will  not  detect  the  facts  of  political  life;  and 
the  increases  in  effective  population  and  national  power 
that  such  nations  experience  are  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
Many  of  the  major  miscalculations  in  international 
politics  in  recent  years  and  many  of  the  subsequent 
unexpected  outcomes  of  military  confrontations  have 
been,  at  base,  failures  to  take  into  account  the  increase 
in  power  that  can  be  generated  simp!y  by  developing  a 
political  network  that  mobilizes  a  peasant  population. 

China  and  the  Viet  Cong  are  cases  in  point.  China  in 
1949  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  exhausted  by  civil  war, 
her  armies  disintegrated,  a  new  Communist  government 
just  assuming  control.  A  short  two  years  later,  Chinese 
armies  entered  Korea  and  fought  the  greatest  power  on 
earth  to  a  military  draw.  What  had  changed?  Neither 
population  size  nor  economic  productivity  had  altered 
significantly.  Climate,  resources,  and  area  were  all  the 
same.  What  had  changed  was  the  political  system.  For 
the  first  time,  China  had  a  political  party  and  a 
government  'bureaucracy  that  could  mobilize  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  to  contribute  to  the  war 
against  the  United  States.  Or  consider  the  case  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  Here  again  the  military  adversary  of  the 
United  States  is  economically  backward,  with  low 
productivity  and  a  traditional  social  life.  In  addition,  the 
population  is  relatively  small,  and  the  military  forces 
badly  armed;  and  yet  they  defy  defeat.  The  only 
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conceivable  answer  is  that  the  strength  of  the  Viet  Cong 
lies  in  its  political  organization,  which  has  succeeded  in 
recruiting  a  very  -large  proportion  of  Vietnamese 
peasants  into  its  effective  population.  The  United  States 
has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  power  potential  of  a 
politically  mobilized  effective  population  in  an  other- 
wise backward  nation,  slow  indeed  when  the  conse- 
quences have  twice  been  written  in  American  blood. 

There  is  another  classic  case  of  the  increase  in  power 
that  accrues  to  a  nation  when  it  uses  its  political 
institutions  to  mobilize  new  citizens  into  the  effective 
population.  The  case  is  over  180  years  old,  but  it  is 
generally  overlooked.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  France 
during  the  Revolution  and  the  ensuing  Napoleonic  years, 
when  a  sudden  burst  of  power  drove  France  to  the 
mastery  of  Europe.  France  was,  at  the  time  (and  had 
been  for  years),  the  most  populous  nation  in  Europe 
except  for  Russia.  She  was  also  relatively  rich  and 
v  ell-organizrd  economically.  Bu*  there  seems  little 
question  that  the  French  Revolution  generated  new 
levels  of  political  mobilization,  including  the  first  mass 
citizen  army  in  history.  France's  greatly  increased 
effective  population  seems  certain  to  have  played  a 
major  role  in  her  sudden  acquisition  of  power. 

SOME  LIMITATIONS 

In  writing  of  the  ways  in  which  population  size, 
economic  productivity,  and  political  mobilization  con- 
tribute to  a  nation's  power,  we  have  perhaps  left  the 
impression  that  (1)  national  power  increases  in  a  linear 
manner,  and  (2)  a  nation  can  continue  to  increase  its 
power  indefinitely  if  it  continues  to  enlarge  its  effective 
population,  raise  its  productivity,  and  improve  its 
political  mobilization.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
limits  to  the  increments  in  power  that  can  be  obtained, 
some  of  them  stemming  from  the  nature  of  power  itself, 
and  some  of  them  stemming  from  the  differential  rate 
and  timing  of  modernization  in  the  various  nations  of 
the  world. 

National  power  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  nation 
but  of  the  relationships  among  nations.  It  is  the  relative 
ability  of  nations  to  influence  each  other  in  conflicts  of 
interest  that  concerns  us;  and  here,  one  nation's  gain  is 
another's  loss.  The  power  of  the  United  States  is  not 
determined  solely  by  its  own  capacities  and  skills;  it  is 
affected  by  changes  in  other  nations  as  well. 

The  first  nations  to  industrialize  gained  power 
rapidly  because  they  left  behind  their  preindustrial, 
rivals.  Those  next  to  industrialize  gained  power  relative 
to  those  they  left  behind  and  also  gained  on  those  ahead, 
who  in  turn  experienced  a  drop  in  their  relative  power. 
Now,  new  nations  are  industrializing  and  gaining  in 
power  on  the  present  leaders  despite  the  latter's  con- 


tinued economic  modernization.  The  power  gains  that  a 
nation  achieves  through  economic  modernization  do  not 
continue  at  the  same  rate  after  an  initial  period  even  if 
economic  development  continues  at  a  fast  pace.  The 
nation  simply  grows  richer  but  does  not  become 
proportionately  more  powerful.  No  one  knows  exactly 
where  the  inflection  point  on  the  power  curve  lies,  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  power  curve  flattens 
out  after  rising  steeply  during  the  early  stages  of 
industrialization. 

A  similar  pattern  exists  as  far  as  political  mobiliza- 
tion is  concerned.  There  are  obvious  gains  in  power 
when  a  nation  first  expands  its  political  network  to 
incorporate  as  active  participants  a  sizable  proportion 
of  the  national  population.  The  nation  whose  govern- 
ment can  channel  its  economy,  raise  and  dispose  of  large 
tax  revenues,  count  on  the  informed  support  of  its 
citizenry,  and  enlist  large  armed  forces  if  necessary,  will 
gain  rapidly  in  power  over  nations  that  have  rot  yet 
taken  such  steps.  And  it  will  gain  power  in  catching  up 
with  other  countries  that  preceded  it.  But  again  the  gains 
are  limited  by  the  similar  actions  of  other  nations. 

One  author  has  written  elsewhere  of  this  "power 
transition": 

The  result  has  been  that  first  one  nation  and 
then  another  has  experienced  a  sudden  spurt  in 
power.  It  is  like  a  race  in  which  one  runner 
after  another  goes  into  a  brief  sprint.7 

Perhaps  a  race  that  is  also  a  multidirectional  tug  of  war 
would  be  a  better  simile. 

There  are  additional  limitations  that  apply  specifi- 
cally to  the  capacity  of  a  nation  to  utilize  and  to 
incieaso  its  effective  population  above  a  certain  point. 
The  "nation"  is  a  metaphor  for  the  sum  of  the  individual 
citizens  and  groups  that  compose  it.  Nations  neither 
make  decisions  nor  take  actions.  In  most  nations,  one 
specific  group,  the  government,  has  been  assigned  the 
major  responsibility  for  acting  in  the  name  of  the  nation; 
but  the  government's  success  in  converting  its  intentions 
into  actions  is  dependent  upon  its  ability  to  mobilize 
and  to  utilize  various  elements  of  the  effective  popula- 
tion and  the  resources  that. they  control. 

Government  in  any  system  can  be  considered  simply 
one  powerful  group  among  other  powerful  groups.  To 
the  extent  that  it  is  primus  inter  pares,  it  owes  its 
position  to  the  fact  that  it  controls  resources  and  can 
exercise  power  over  a  broader  spectrum  than  other 
groups.  The  effective  population  is  also  organized  into 
groups  that  control  resources  (including  their  own 
skills),  have  extensive  networks  of  relationships,  and 
pursue  goals,  but  usually  within  a  fairly  narrowly 
defined  range. 
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In  order  to  achieve  its  goals,  the  government  must 
often  seek  support  from  other  groups  within  the 
effective  population.  It  does  this,  not  by  mobilizing  the 
entire  effective  population,  but  rather  by  forming 
coalitions  with  particular  groups  whose  support  will  be 
most  valuable.  To  gain  this  support,  the  government 
must  be  prepared  to  make  concessions,  grant  favors,  or 
yield  resources.  Thus,  there  are  costs  in  mobilizing  the 
effective  population. 

The  most  useful  coalition  partners  are,  of  course, 
those  that  control  the  most  resources;  and  it  is  precisely 
these  groups  that  are  likely  to  have  the  largest  number  of 
relationships  with  others,  the  greatest  complexity  of 
ongoing  activities,  and  the  largest  number  of  goals.  They 
are  also  the  groups  that  require  the  most  resources  to 
carry  on  their  existing  programs  and  to  achieve  new 
goals.  In  order  to  alter  their  behavior  to  distract  them 
from  their  present  activities,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
rev/ard  tl  ein  heavily.  As  a  general  iu!e,  it  :an  be  said 
that  the  greater  the  potential  utility  of  a  coalition 
partner,  the  higher  the  cost  that  must  be  borne  to  win 
his  support.  Furthermore,  if  a  group  is  politically 
developed,  it  is  likely  to  have  a  strong  interest  in  the 
nature  of  the  government's  objectives.  If  its  goals  are 
compatible  with  those  of  the  government,  it  is  probably 
efficient  to  pay  even  a  high  price  for  its  support;  but  if, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  group  intends  in  the  long  run  to 
pursue  goals  which  differ  from  the  government's,  then 
many  resources  will  have  to  be  dissipated  in  assuring  its 
continued  loyalty  and  support. 

It  is  also  possible  for  the  government  to  obtain 
support  from  groups  outside  the  effective  population.  In 
doing  so.  it  increases  the  size  of  the  effective  population 
(that  is,  it  includes  them  among  those  who  make  a 
contribution  to  the  realization  of  national  goals),  though 
the  level  of  their  effectiveness  may  remain  low.  The  less 
skilled  and  organized  the  group,  the  less  costly  it  will  be 
to  obtain  it  as  a  coalition  partner.  The  problem  with 
such  partners  is  that  they  are  not  very  useful,  for  they 
command  few  resources  beyond  their  own  persons. 
Perhaps  the  most  frequent  use  made  of  noneffectives  is 
as  soldiers  or,  occasionally,  as  mobs  to  intimidate 
effective  groups.  An  appearance  of  mobilizing  mass 
support  is  often  made  by  governments.  But  it  often 
turns  out  that  only  a  small  number  of  leaders  have  been 
mobilized  and  that  they  do  not  in  fact  control  and 
cannot  commit  the  behavior  of  their  "followers,"  for  the 
latter  have  never  been  tied  into  any  network  that  would 
make  them  members  of  the  effective  population. 

Viewing  the  effective  population  as  a  resource  might 
make  it  appear  that  the  larger  it  is,  the  better,  and  that 
the  nation  that  succeeded  in  incorporating  virtually  all 
of  its  adult  population  into  the  effective  population 


would  command  maximum  power;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  is  the  case.  It  appears  equally  probable 
that  there  is  some  optimum  level  beyond  which  the 
effective  population  becomes  dysfunctionally  large. 

Members  of  the  effective  population  do  not  stand 
by  in  idle  isolation  waiting  for  the  government  to  call  for 
their  contribution.  They  organize  themselves  into  groups 
and  networks  and  form  coalitions  of  their  own  in  pursuit 
of  their  various  interests.  Their  divergent  groups  com- 
pete for  scarce  resources  and  fight  one  another  when 
their  goals  conflict.  Some  of  these  groups  become  so 
large  and  so  powerful  that  they  compete  with,  oppose, 
and  occasionally  even  dominate  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  effective  population  is  "too  large,"  the 
government  may  find  that  it  commands  few  resources  of 
its  own  and  that  its  flexibility  in  making  and  changing 
coalitions  is  thereby  decreased.  It  may  also  find  that  its 
efforts  to  form  successful  coalitions  arc  inhibited  by 
internal  bickering  and  factionalism.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  largest  and  most  powerful  groups  within  a 
highly  effective  population  are  unified,  it  becomes 
extremely  costly  for  the  government  to  redirect  their 
activities,  so  costly  that  the  government  may  find  that  it 
has  surrendered  more  in  payoffs  to  its  partners  than 
their  assistance  was  worth.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  government  will  find  itself  in  a  position  of  weakness, 
where  it  has  decreased  its  ability  to  achieve  its  goals. 

SHIFTING  POWER  PATTERNS' 

We  have  said  that  the  power  of  nations  is  deter- 
mined in  important  measure  by  the  size  and  effective- 
ness of  their  effective  populations  and  that  a  given 
nation  will  experience  an  increase  in  its  power  if  i 
increases  its  effective  population  through  population 
growth,  economic  modernization,  or  political  mobiliza- 
tion. We  have  also  seen  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
growth  in  power  that  can  be  achieved  through  any  of 
these  means:  that  population  growth  beyond  a  certain 
rate  cannot  be  absorbed  into  productive  labor,  but 
becomes  a  growth  in  the  dependent  population  rather 
than  an  increase  in  the  effective  population;  that 
economic  modernization  and  higher  economic  produc- 
tivity beyond  a  certain  point  become  ways  of  making, 
the  nation  richer  without  producing  a  commensurate 
increase  in  power;  and  that  political  mobilization 
beyond  a  certain  point  produces  groups  and  coalitions 
that  the  government  has  difficulty  harnessing  for  the 
achievement  of  national  goals.  In  each  case,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  there  is  an  optimum  point  of  increase 
beyond  which  the  nation's  power  actually  diminishes  or 
whether  there  is  simply  a  diminishing  return  in  the 
power  gained.  But,  in  either  case,  the  power  increments 
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gained  eventually  taper  off.  Finally,  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  not  all  gone  through  this  power  transition 
together,  but  have  experienced  their  greatest  gains  in 
power  at  different  times,  each  gaining  in  turn  at  the 
expense  of  the  others. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  simply  stated  these 
propositions  as  theoretical  generalizations.  However,  a 
brief  look  at  the  history  of  world  politics  in  modern 
times  reveals  that  this  is  precisely  what  has  happened. 
The  power  stratification  of  the  international  community 
at  any  one  time,  the  shifts  in  that  stratification  over 
time,  and  the  resulting  conflicts  are  clearly  traceable  to 
differential  changes  in  effective  population. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  consideration  of  international 
stratification.  It  is  customary  today  to  divide  the  world 
into  strata  as  developed,  developing,  and  less  developed 
nations.  (The  last  term  is  pejorative,  and  is  constantly 
changed  to  avoid  offense.  It  has  progressed  from 
"backward"  to  "anderdevelopcd"  to  "nonde  -eloped"  to 
"  less  developed"  or  even  "developing,"  though  this  last 
term  seems  better  applied  to  a  middle  strata.)  These  are 
not  simply  descriptions  of  economic  development, 
though  they  are  often  phrased  as  such,  but  refer  also  to 
political  and  social  structures.  In  addition,  they  charac- 
terize, to  some  extent,  a  power  status,  for  ever  since  the 
Industrial  Revolution  the  world  has  been  dominated  by 
the  developed  nations. 

As  a  group,  the  developed  nations  have  all  enjoyed 
marked  advantages  over  the  presently  less  developed 
nations,  both  in  their  present  position  and  in  the  case 
with  which  they  .achieved  it: 

1 .  They  were  the  first  to  industrialize  and  had  the 
advantage  of  increasing  their  effective  populations 
-apidly  while  the  rest  of  the  world  "stood  still"  (or 
.leveloped  much  less  rapidly). 

2.  With  the  notable  exception  of  Japan,  they  began 
i'eir  industrialization  at  a  point  where  they  already  had 
■i  higher  level  of  economic  productivity  and  a  lower  rate 
'!  population  increase  than  the  less  developed  nations 
ave  today,  thus  facilitating  the  absorption  of  new 
nllions  into  the  effective  popiilatipn. 

3.  Population  growth  and  economic  growth  were 
-pid  as  development  proceeded,  and  these  nations 
J>^d  from  nonindustrial  to  industrial  status.  (France 

an  interesting  exception  in  regard  to  population 
-wth.) 

4.  Rapid  growth  was  sustained  for  a  considerable 
nod  of  time.  Simon  Kuznets  has  described  the 
Milting  gap  between  the  developed  and  the  less 
'•eloped  strata: 

In  general,  over  the  last  century  to  century  and 
a  half  per  capita  product  grew  much  more 


rapidly  in  the  presently  developed  countries; 
and  since  they,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Japan,  entered  on  modem  growth  with  per 
capita  product  already  well  above  that  of  the 
less  developed  countries  today,  these  interna- 
tional differences  must  have  widened.  And  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  widened  was  largely  a 
function  of  the  unusually  high  growth  rates  in 
the  developed  countries. 

But,  until  very  recent  decades,  population  also 
tended  to  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  developed 
countries  (except  for  France)  than  in  the  less 
developed.  This  meant  that  both  per  capita  and 
total  product  grew  at  much  higher  rates  in  the 
developed  countries-and  relative  economic 
magnitudes  shifted  in  favor  of  that  group.8 

This  gap  in  economic  efficiency  and  in  power  between 
the  developed  md  th?  less  develcpjd  strata  made  it 
possible  for  the  developed  nations  to  conquer  and  to 
dominate  the  less  developed  countries,  first  through 
colonial  rule  and  more  recently  through  subtler  forms  of 
economic  and  political  domination.  The  result  has  been 
to  impede  still  further  the  development  of  these  nations, 
for  their  overlords  and  "senior  partners"  have  shaped 
their  economies  to  serve  their  own  ends  and  have  used 
their  power  to  encourage  rulers  who  will  not  disturb  the 
status  quo. 

Thus,  the  presently  underdeveloped  areas  (and  they 
are,  indeed,  underdeveloped)  face  many  handicaps  as 
they  undertake  to  modernise,  increase  their  effective 
populations,  and  go  through  their  own  power  transition. 
They  start  late,  from  an  economically  poorer  position, 
under  the  political  domination  of  others.  They  differ 
from  their  European  predecessors  in  that  many  of  them 
have  undergone  considerable  political  modernization  and 
effscted  considerable  political  mobilization  even  in 
advance  of  economic  modernization.  This  would  appear 
to  offer  an  advantage,  but  it  has  also  brought  problems 
in  that  it  has  helped  to  place  these  nations  in  a 
demographically  poor  position  to  increase  their  effective 
populations. 

This  last  point  requires  some  explanation.  Fertility 
and  mortality  respond  to  different  environmental 
stimuli.  Fertility  patterns  are  influenced  by  widely 
shared  social  values  and  are  implemented  by  repeated 
individual  choices.  Changes  in  social  values  are  not  easily 
brought  about  by  governmental  action;  and  the  high 
fertility  characteristic  of  most  peasant  societies  does  not 
drop  sharply  (at  least,  this  has  been  the  historical 
experience  up  to  now)  until  economic  modernization 
and  urbanization,  with  their  accompanying  life  styles, 
are  well  advanced. 
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Mortality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  likely  to 
change  in  response  to  structural  changes  within  the 
society.  When  governments  establish  sanitary  facilities, 
institute  health  programs,  or  reorganize  food  distribu- 
tion, the  effects  upon  mortality  are  immediate.  Political 
modernization,  then,  may  have  an  immediate,  visible 
effect  upon  mortality;  but  it  is  unlikely  to  have  as  direct 
an  effect  upon  fertility. 

It  is  demographically  significant,  therefore,  which 
pattern  of  modernization  a  nation  pursues.  In  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  economic  and  social 
modernization  had  been  sustained  for  a  considerable 
period  before  political  modernization  and  accompanying 
governmental  programs  brought  a  significant  reduction 
in  mortality.  Thus,  fertility  and  mortality  rates  dropped 
together,  with  a  gap  between  them  large  enough  to 
assure  substantial  population  growth,  but  not  so  large 
that  the  growth  could  not  be  absorbed  into  the  effective 
population. 

The  presently  developing  world  is  pursuing  a  differ- 
ent course.  Relatively  high  levels  of  political  moderniza- 
tion are  producing  governmental  programs  that  reduce 
mortality  while  the  peasant  economy  and  social  system 
remain  relatively  intact.  The  result  is  low  mortality 
combined  wi  jh  high  fertility,  producing  the  contempo- 
rary population  explosion.  Such  rapid  population 
growth,  coming  in  advance  of  economic  modernization, 
disturbs  the  delicate  balance  of  economic  and  demo- 
graphic factors  that  is  required  to  produce  a  larger 
effective  population. 

The  current  stratification  of  the  international  com- 
munity into  levels  of  economic  development  and  the 
resulting  domination  by  the  most  developed  nations  are 
directly  related  to  differential  mobilization  of  the 
effective  population.  So,  too,  are  the  shifts  of  power 
within  the  top  group  of  nations. 

Kuznets  has  described  the  varying  rates  of  develop- 
ment within  the  group  of  the  most  developed  nations: 

. . .  The  interesting  aspect  is  that  the  same  rapid 
shifts  in  economic  magnitude,  caused  by  wide 
differences  in  the  growth  rates  of  per  capita 
product,  population,  and  total  product,  are 
found  within  the  group  of  developed  countries. 
Despite  the  fairly  high  rates  of  growth  of  per 
capita  product  over  long  periods  in  all  devel- 
oped countries,  usually  well  above  10  per  cent 
per  decade,  and  despite  the  impressive  rates  of 
population  growth  in  most  of  these  countries, 
these  rates  and  those  for  total  product  differed 
widely  among  the  countries  themselves.  Conse- 
quently, over  the  long  periods,  there  were 
drastic  shifts  in  relative  economic  magnitude.9 


In  other  words,  these  nations  all  developed  by  increasing 
their  economic  productivity  and  their  population  size 
(and  their  political  mobilization  as  well).  All  increased 
their  effective  populations,  but  they  did  not  do  so  at  the 
same  rate  or  at  the  same  time.  Using  per  capita  Gross 
Domestic  Product  (GDP)  as  an  indicator,  Figure  1  shows 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  economic  productivity 
in  a  number  of  nations  over  the  years.10  Figure  2  shows 
changes  in  total  output  (total  Gross  Product).  GDP,  like 
GNP,  gives  a  rough  indication  of  the  combined  effect  of 
size  of  effective  population  and  level  of  economic 
productivity.  It  also  approximates  an  indicator  of 
relative  national  power. 

Figure  1  shows  the  distinct  stratification  of  devel- 
oped versus  nondeveloped  nations  in  terms  of  economic 
productivity.  Figure  2  shows  that  they  are  also  stratified 
in  power,  though  India's  extremely  large  population  lifts 
her  into  the  upper  group.  (The  logarithmic  scale  distorts 
the  magnitude  of  differences  but  is  necessary  if  such  a 
range  of  differences  is  to  be  encompassed  in  a  single 
graph.) 

The  graphs  also  show  how  nations  pass  each  other 
due  to  their  varying  rates  of  development,  and  how  even 
rapidly  rising  economic  productivity  is  not  sufficient  to 
guarantee  a  nation  world  leadership  if  it  is  forced  to 
compete  with  larger  nations  that  are  also  modernizing. 
Recent  history  is  encapsulated  as  Britain  passes  France 
and  both  are  passed  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Germany's  challenge  to  Britain  and  France  is  also 
suggested.  r 

PATTERNS  OF  CONFLICT 

The  political  consequences  of  these  shifts  in  power 
are  highly  significant.  More  than  any  other  factor,  they 
explain  the  underlying  reasons  for  world  conflict. 

At  any  given  period,  the  most  powerful  nation 
heads  an  international  order  that  includes  some  of  the 
powers  of  secondary  importance  and  also  some  minor 
nations  and  dependencies.  In  recent  history,  the  domi- 
nant nation  has  always  been  a  large  industrial  nation 
whose  economic  and  political  modernization  have  pro- 
vided it  with  the  largest  highly  effective  population.  As 
additional  large  nations  industrialize,  the  old  leader  is 
challenged,  for  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  privilege  is 
no  longer  coincident  with  the  distribution  of  power.  If 
change  cannot  be  effected  peaceably,  the  challenger  may 
turn  to  military  conflict  to  achieve  its  goals.  It  may  seek 
to  dominate  the  existing  world  order  (as  in  the  German 
threat  that  culminated  in  World  War  I)  or  it  may  seek  to 
establish  a  rival  international  order  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  challenge  today). 

If  the  distribution  of  power  among  nations 
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PERIOD  OF  TIME 


Note:  Source  of  data  prior  to  1870  differs  from 
that  after  1870.  See  Reference  10. 

remained  the  same  for  centuries,  the  powerful 
would  eventually  shape  the  world  to  their  liking 
and  there  would  be  perpetual  peace  (though 
not  perhaps  justice).  It  is  when  power  shifts 
that  the  peace  is  broken,  for  the  power  passes 
to  the  dissatisfied  who  will  use  force,  if 
necessary,  to  change  the  status  quo.1 1 

The  danger  of  war  is  greatest,  not  at  the  moment 
uhen  one  great  nation  catches  up  with  another  in  power, 


but  rather  in  the  years  just  before  that  point  is  reached. 
Perceptions  and  misperceptions  .play  an  important  role 
here,  for  it  is  at  this  period  that  each  side  is  most  likely 
to  miscalculate  the  power  of  the  other.  A  challenger  that 
has  risen  rapidly  may  easily  become  infatuated  with  its 
own  new  strength  and  overestimate  its  ability  to  defeat 
its  rivals.  Nazi  Germany  made  such  an  error,  and  so  did 
Imperial  Japan.  A  dominant  nation,  used  to  the  privi- 
leges of  power,  may  fail  to  make  any  accommodation  to 
the  needs  of  a  new  rival  and  may  either  minimize  the 
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Figure  2— Changes  in  Total  Economic  Output 
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threat  or  overreact  when  a  new  challenger  begins  to 
assert  itself.  The  United  States  has  exhibited  both 
attitudes  in  regard  to  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Miscalculation  is  commonplace  where  a  nation  has 
gained  in  power  through  internal  developments  rather 
than  external  aggression.  Underestimation  of  a  nation's 


power  is  particularly  likely  when  the  basis  for  increased 
power  lies  in  the  political  mobilization  of  new  effective 
population,  for  which  we  have  no  measure,  rather  than 
in  increased  economic  wealth,  which  the  modern  world 
calculates  so  closely. 

There  is  perhaps  no  way  that  a  dominant  nation  can 
guarantee  its  preponderance  indefinitely  in  the  face  of 
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larger  modernizing  challengers,  but  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  mainsprings  of  power  will  maximize  its 
power  and  security. 
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POPULATION  PROCESSES 
AND  IMPROVING 
THE  QUALITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 


Testimony  of  George  Zeidenstein,  President  of  the  Population 

Council,  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Population 
 House  of  Representatives  20  April  1978  

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Select  Committee: 

My  name  is  George  Zeidenstein  and  I  work  as  President  of  the 
Population  Council,  an  independent,  nonprofit,  research,  training,  and 
technical  assistance  organization  that  is  international  in  the  composition  of 
its  Board  of  Trustees  and  its  staff,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  and  deployment 
of  its  activities.    The  Council  was  established  in  1952  at  the  initiative  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  and  seeks  to  contribute  to  knowledge  and  the  capacity 
for  improving  human  welfare  through  its  research  and  services  in  the  broad 
field  of  population. 
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Since  1965,  I  have  devoted  my  working  life  to  development  efforts 
in  poorer  countries;  during  about  eight  of  those  dozen  or  so  years,  I  was 
resident  in  Asia  -  first  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Nepal  and  later  as 
Representative  of  the  Ford  Foundation  in  Bangladesh.    In  those  positions,  my 
concerns  covered  the  wide  spectrum  of  development  activities,  including 
population  activities. 

The  intensity  and  complexity  of  my  experiences  in  those  situations 
of  paradoxically  mixed  poverty  and  beauty  taught  me  that  tendencies  to  over- 
simplify frequently  characterize  even  the  most  dedicated  efforts  to  be  helpful 
to  others.    We  want  to  see  and  describe  problems  clearly  and  succinctly  and 
to  attack  them  unequivocally  and  effectively.    But  some  problems  are  too 
complex  for  that  approach.    We  need  to  be  particularly  aware  of  and  cautious 
about  tendencies  to  oversimplify  when  we  focus  on  population  issues  because 
here  we  touch  upon  the  most  intimate  and  private  aspects  of  people's  behavior 
toward  one  another  and  upon  their  most  vital  strategies  for  family  and 
community  survival. 

For  example,  global  population  numbers  and  projections  of  what  they 
are  likely  to  be  at  future  times  express  an  important  element  of  reality.  Yet 
there  is  a  danger  that  in  focusing  on  global  numbers  and  defining  a  global 
population  problem  we  may  divert  attention  from  the  importance  of  improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  people  already  here.    In  fact,  these  are  the  very 
people  whose  decisions  about  family  size  and  child  spacing  are  the  major 
determinants  of  future  population  growth.    And  those  decisions  are  affected  by' 
the  quality  of  their  lives. 
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Similarly,  even  those  of  us  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  population 
growth  rates  in  many  countries  are  too  high  for  sustained  balancing  of 
resources  and  people  need  to  perceive  those  situations  from  local  vantages. 
At  the  same  time  and  even  more  importantly,  we  need  to  assist  in  strengthening 
the  local  human  and  institutional  capacities  to  Identify  and  deal  with 
population  problems.    In  this  way  we  can  help  to  provide  strengthened  bases 
for  collaboration  and  cooperation  rather  than  be  seen  as  dictating  to  others 
what  we  think  is  best  for  them  or,  worse  yet,  what  we  want  them  to  do  because 
1t  is  best  for  us. 

We  should  associate  ourselves  only  with  programs  that  keep  the  well 
being  of  people  affected  by  them  at  the  center  of  attention.    That  is,  we 
should  not  be  prepared  to  trade  the  well-being  of  today's  people  for  presumed 
benefits  to  be  enjoyed  by  generations  in  a  future  world  about  which  our 
predictions  are  bound  to  be  Imperfect. 

For  example,  heavily  target-oriented  projects  for  providing  contra- 
ceptives can  become  projects  for  imposing  contraceptives.    When  this  happens 
violations  of  fundamental  human  rights  can  be  made  to  appear  legitimate 
and  can  even  become  institutionalized.    Again,  pegging  development  assistance 
levels  to  degrees  of  success  1n  reducing  population  growth  rates  can  mean 
withholding  assistance  from  the  very  people  who  need  it  most.  Application 
of  such  triage  concepts  against  the  citizens  of  countries  with  population 
growth  rates  thought  to  be  excessive  would  be  shameful. 

Although  there  is  more  than  one  definition  for  the  phrase  "quality 
of  human  life,"  adherents  of  most  definitions  would  agree,  I  think,  that  an 
acceptable  quality  of  human  life  means  more  than  mere  survival.    In  addition 
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to  food  and  shelter,  people  require  the  wherewithal  to  lead  lives  of  dignity 
and  purpose  within  the  contexts  of  their  own  societies  and  cultures;  this 
seems  always  and  in  all  places  to  include  decent  opportunities  for  health, 
physical  security,  education,  and  socially  valued  productivity. 

There  are  important  connections  between  population  processes  and 
improving  the  quality  of  human  life.    In  fact,  population  issues  and  quality 
of  life  issues  are  interdependent.    They  interact  with  each  other  and  they 
affect  each  other  both  causally  and  consequentially.    Regarding  fertility, 
as  the  quality  of  life  enjoyed  by  people  rises,  their  desire  to  limit  family 
size  frequently  rises,  too.    On  the  other  hand,  rapid  population  growth  can 
aggravate  and  intensify  many  of  the  kinds  of  social  and  economic  problems  that 
make  it  difficult  for  poor  people  to  experience  improvements  in  their  general 
welfare. 

But,  if  one  is  to  avoid  over-simplification,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  rapid  population  growth  is  not  the  sole  or  even  the  main  cause  of  the 
widespread  poverty  1n  many  places.    In  fact,  for  the  rural  poor  in  large  parts 
of  the  world,  high  fertility  makes  good  economic  and  social  sense  for  several 
reasons.    For  example,  in  many  poor  countries,  where  the  household  is  the 
center  of  economic  activity  and  unpaid  family  labor  may  be  critical,  a 
surviving  child  can  be  expected  to  produce  more  than  he  or  she  consumes; 
motherhood  remains  the  main  source  of  status  for  women  whose  other  contribu- 
tions to  the  family  and  the  community  tend  to  be  undervalued;  and  grown 
sons  are  the  principal  providers  of  social  security  for  parents  in  old  age. 

Thus,  as  we  think  about  population  and  improving  the  quality  of  human 
life,  we  see  that  the  two  are  definitely  related  in  important  causal  and 
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consequential  ways,  but  we  cannot  simply  and  comfortably  conclude  that  high 
fertility  is  the  cause  of  low  quality  of  human  life  or  that  fertility 
reduction  Insures  Its  improvement.    Indeed,  if  a  country  lacks  demonstrated 
commitment  to  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  Its  poor,  we  should  be 
uncomfortable  about  family  planning  posters  and  slogans  that  1t  issues 
attempting  to  convince  people  they  will  be  better  off  with  a  two-child  family 
than  with  some  larger  one. 

If  those  of  us  whose  principal  development  focus  is  population  are 
to  concern  ourselves  with  improvement  of  the  quality  of  human  life  -  and  I 
believe  that  that  should  be  the  central  objective  of  all  development  work  - 
then  we  have  to  see  high  fertility  as  one  of  several  threads  in  the  complex 
tapestry  of  people's  lives.    Seen  this  way,  high  fertility  is  a  problem  mainly 
in  relation  to  other  Important  threads  of  the  Hfe-fabric:    for  example,  to 
patterns  of  disposition  and  consumption  of  resources;  to  inequities  1n  the 
distribution  of  capital,  income,  and  social  and  economic  opportunities;  and 
to  inadequate  realization  of  the  full  potentials  of  women  and  men.  Therefore, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  concern  ourselves  with  reduction  of  excessively  high 
or  rapid  population  growth  we  must  also  concern  ourselves  with  the  other 
developmental  and  structural  problems  that  block  substantial  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  human  life  for  the  great  mass  of  the  world's  poor. 

What  does  this  perspective  mean  for  US  policies?   Does  1t  mean  that 
investments  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  1n  biomedical  research  on 
human  reproductive  systems  and  in  new  contraceptive  technology  should  be 
reduced  or  that  the  family  planning  programs  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  should  be  curtailed  or  given  lower  priority?   Not  at 
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all.    Definitely  not.    The  funds  allocated  for  these  activities  are  vital  and 
there  is  a  pressing  need  to  increase  them  in  order  that  people  everywhere  - 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  -  become  able  to 
implement  their  desires  about  child  spacing  and  limitation  of  family  size 
with  safe,  effective,  and  convenient  contraceptive  means.    To  achieve  this 
goal,  a  variety  of  new  contraceptives  are  needed;  widely  available,  nonclinic- 
based  delivery  systems  must  be  emphasized;  information  about  contraceptives 
that  is  accurate  and  understandable  needs  to  be  provided  to  prospective 
users. 

Major  challenges  with  regard  to  contraceptive  development  cannot  be 
met  with  the  limited  fundamental  knowledge  so  far  available.    For  example,  the 
chances  for  development  of  safe,  effective,  convenient  contraceptives  for  men 
will  remain  slender  until  a  great  deal  more  is  known  about  the  physiology  of 
the  male  reproductive  system.    Advancement  of  this  important  frontier  of 
knowledge  requires  that  even  larger  amounts  of  funding  than  before  be  made 
available  for  basic  biomedical  research. 

With  regard  to  service  delivery,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
community-based  delivery  systems  have  begun  in  a  few  countries  to  extend 
contraceptive  services  to  the  countryside  and  to  the  urban  poor.    Most  rural 
and  urban  poor  people  in  the  world  are  not  yet  adequately  served  by  existing 
family  planning  programs.    More  resources  are  needed  both  to  extend  the  use  of 
already  available  practical  knowledge  and  to  develop  still  more  through 
applied  research  before  we  can  satisfy  people's  needs  for  readily  available 
contraceptives  and  related  information. 
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Very  little  has  been  done  thus  far  and  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
assist  countries  1n  strengthening  their  own  capacities  to  evaluate  the  safety 
and  health  effects  of  fertility  regulation  programs  and,  where  necessary,  to 
modify  contraceptives  in  order  to  suit  local  needs.    In  particular,  physicians 
and  social  scientists  in  the  poor  countries  need  to  be  assisted  in  developing 
statistical,  epidemiological,  and  pharmacological  skills. 

But  in  addition  to  continued  and  increased  investments  in  resolving 
these  concerns,  all  of  which  are  essentially  on  the  supply  side  of  the 
fertility  regulation  equation,  we  in  the  population  sector  of  development  work 
need  to  increase  our  attention  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  development  sectors  to  the  demand  side  -  that  is,  to  those  development 
undertakings  that  help  to  improve  the  quality  of  human  life  for  poor  people 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  their  demands  for  smaller  families  and  the 
contraceptive  services  with  which  to  achieve  those  ends. 

We  know  that  activities  which  tend  to  make  nations  richer  but  to 
increase  gaps  between  their  rich  and  their  poor  do  not  serve  well  either  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  poor  or  of  increasing  their  desires  for 
smaller  or  better  spaced  families.    We  have  still  to  learn  how  to  do  more 
effectively  the  kinds  of  development  work  that  do  tend  to  improve  the  quality 
of  human  life  for  poor  people.    In  particular,  we  need  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  implementation  of  development  projects  at  grass  roots  levels  and  to 
evaluation  of  the  demographic  impacts  of  those  projects. 

In  this  way,  relatively  small  investments  in  basic  and  applied 
research  charged  against  population  budgets  can  have  potentially  immense 
influence  on  the  ways  in  which  vastly  larger  development  budgets  -  for  example 
in  agriculture  and  rural  development  -  are  spent. 
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The  point  1s  that  development  programs  1n  sectors  other  than  popula- 
tion have  a  tremendous  impact  on  population  processes  and  if  those  programs 
are  adequately  informed  and  designed  with  population  considerations  in  mind, 
population  objectives  as  well  as  the  primary  sectoral  ones  can  be  included. 
Steps  in  this  direction  were  mandated  for  the  first  time  in  i  104(d)  of 
the  International  Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1977,  an  immensely 
forward-looking,  positive,  and  potentially  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  who  are  in  the  field  of  population 
activities  should  undertake  general  development  assistance.    Rather  I  am 
suggesting  that  all  development  programs  in  addition  to  their  primary  or 
intended  impacts  have  substantial  secondary  impacts  on  population  processes; 
that  attention  should  be  given  to  designing  those  programs  in  ways  that 
increase  their  beneficial  and  decrease  their  detrimental  impacts  on  population 
processes;  and  that  we  whose  work  is  population  should  encourage,  support,  and 
conduct  the  necessary  basic  and  applied  research  to  inform  those  in  a  broad 
range  of  other  development  programs  how  best  to  include  population  concerns  in 
the  design  and  evaluation  of  their  work. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  these  questions  yet.    The  state 
of  scientific  knowledge  about  population  and  development  relationships  is 
imprecise.    But  more  is  known  about  the  directions  of  these  relationships 
than  is  yet  being  fully  utilized  in  the  design  of  development  projects. 
Development  inputs  that  are  helpful  both  toward  improved  quality  of  human  life 
and  toward  smaller  family  size  desires  are  those  that  provide  opportunities 
for  education,  particularly  for  girls  and  women;  improvements  in  health, 
especially  of  rural  poor  people;  increased  employment;  and  better  income 
distribution. 
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There  is  a  growing  body  of  experience  with  appropriately  scaled 
development  projects  that  are  succeeding  1n  changing  the  life  contexts  of  the 
individuals  they  seek  to  serve  and  changing  them  1n  ways  that  tend  to  make  the 
small  family  more  socially  and  economically  desirable.    We  need  to  identify 
and  analyze  such  programs  and  to  disseminate  their  experience  more  broadly  in 
the  development  community. 

Additionally  there  are  a  growing  number  of  practical  economic- 
demographic  models  that  permit  prediction  and  measurement  of  population 
effects  of  various  kinds  of  development  inputs.    Further  work  with  such  models 
is  needed  and,  again,  their  implications  need  to  be  made  widely  known  across 
the  development  community. 

To  advance  applied  research,  we  in  the  population  field  need  to 
encourage,  support,  and  even  undertake  small-scale  projects  in  other  develop- 
ment sectors  where  these  projects  seem  to  offer  promising  insights  Into 
population  and  development  relationships.    Here  again,  our  objective  should 
be  to  inform  the  other  sectors  of  the  development  community  and  promote  their 
broader  application  of  the  findings. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  for  selectively  increased  development 
assistance  -  and  one  in  which  experience  bears  out  the  contention  that  this 
is  an  area  with  which  we  in  population  should  rightly  concern  ourselves  -  is 
that  of  improving  the  social  and  economic  status  of  women  and  recognizing 
and  strengthening  their  productive  roles  in  their  societies.    This  element  of 
needed  development  activities  is  of  major  importance  both  for  improving  the 
quality  of  human  life  and  for  reducing  excessive  fertility. 
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It  1s  now  clear  that  1n  the  more  than  twenty  years  of  major  develop- 
ment undertakings  1n  various  fields,  women  have  been  badly  neglected. 
Although  women  have  always  been  active  participants  in  the  economically  and 
socially  productive  activities  of  their  families  and  communities,  recent 
efforts  toward  modernization  have  tended  to  exclude  them.    When  there  was 
something  important  to  be  provided  by  governments  and  their  foreign  develop- 
ment financiers,  it  was  provided  only  to  men.    New  knowledge,  better  inputs, 
more  credit  are  only  some  of  the  elements  of  modernization  that  men  received 
and  women  were  denied. 

Everywhere,  among  the  poor,  women  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Their  exclusion  from  modernizing  efforts  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
poorer  countries  has  aggravated  their  relative  poverty.  In  many  places,  the 
principal  if  not  the  only  available  source  of  status  (which  equates  with 
economic  security)  for  women  is  motherhood.    So  long  as  a  woman  is  producing 
sons,  her  status  is  reasonably  high  and  her  life  secure.    When  she  stops,  the 
uncertainties  of  her  life  increase.    Because  women  are  half  of  the  productive 
population  and  because  they  are  all  of  the  reproductive  population,  develop- 
ment efforts  in  the  future  need  to  be  consciously  designed  to  tap  their 
productive  potentials  and  serve  their  needs. 

Here  again,  the  question  arises,  "How  shall  we  do  it?"   And  again, 
the  response  is  that  although  the  available  knowledge  is  not  as  complete  as  we 
would  prefer,  there  is  much  more  known  than  is  being  used  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  policies,  programs,  and  projects.    Let  me  give  an  example. 

The  Integrated  Rural  Development  Programme  (IRDP)'of  Bangladesh  has 
established  a  network  of  women's  cooperatives  based  on  agriculture.    A  central 
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element  of  the  project  has  been  the  recognition  -  evolved  over  many  years  by 
those  closest  to  the  original  women's  program  of  the  Bangladesh  Academy  for 
Rural  Development  at  Comllla  -  that  women  are  motivated  by  rational  self- 
interest.    (Their  husbands  were  readily  acknowledged  long  ago  to  be  so  without 
any  requirement  of  sophisticated  research  to  prove  1t.)    Because  they  are 
women  in  a  society  in  which  men  have  the  overt  power,  Bangladeshi  women  have 
had  to  devise  their  own  special  ways  to  look  out  for  themselves.  Thus, 
changing  their  behavior  requires  attention  to  their  special  needs  as  well  as 
those  that  they  share  with  their  husbands.    Accordingly,  in  the  IRDP  project, 
it  is  recognized  that,  just  as  their  husbands  do,  the  women  need  economic 
resources  -  including  credit  -  and  opportunities  to  enjoy  improved  profits 
before  they  are  likely  to  be  motivated  to  change  behavior  that  has  worked 
for  them  in  the  past.    But,  in  addition,  and  equally  important,  it  is  also 
recognized  that  the  status  that  Bangladeshi  women  achieve  from  seclusion  is 
itself  a  valuable  asset  for  them  and  occupies  a  valid  position  in  the  overall 
equation  of  their  self-interests.    Therefore,  the  IRDP  women's  cooperatives 
provide  credit  and  opportunities  for  profit  along  with  useful  training  and 
improved  health  and  family  planning  services  -  but  they  do  so  in  ways  that 
allow  women  to  participate  without  violating  the  rules  of  purdah. 

As  the  project  continues,  the  rules  of  purdah  may  themselves  change, 
as  part  of  a  dynamic  process  whereby  women  begin  to  transform  social  and 
self-concepts  in  response  to  tangible  new  possibilities.    It  is  this  transfor- 
mation -  the  expansion  and  broadening  of  women's  roles  and  status,  the  provi- 
sion of  alternatives  to  high  fertility  -  that  leads  to  situations  in  which 
small  families  are  socially  and  economically  desirable  and  in  which  demand  for 
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contraception  will  grow.    In  fact,  the  demand  for  contraception  among  the 
women  participating  in  the  IRDP  project  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
demand  in  surrounding  areas. 

Only  as  the  quality  of  life  of  the  individual  is  altered  will  the 
demand  for  children  be  altered.    A  primary  role  for  those  of  us  in  the  field 
of  population  assistance  is  to  encourage  activities  that  will  insure  that 
people  everywhere  will  be  able  to  implement  their  desires  about  child  spacing 
and  family  size  with  safe,  effective,  and  convenient  means  for  family  planning. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  should  be  deeply  concerned  and  intensively 
engaged  in  identifying  and  promoting  those  development  projects  and  programs 
that  improve  quality  of  life  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  demand  for 
family  size  limitation. 

Increasingly,  our  development  work  needs  to  be  done  collaboratively 
with  governments  and  local  institutions  in  the  poorer  countries.  United 
States  efforts  that  are  perceived  as  dictation  to  other  countries  or  groups 
within  those  countries  cannot  be  fully  effective.    Accordingly,  a  tremendous 
need  remains  for  US  development  assistance  to  be  focused  on  enabling  poorer 
countries  to  strengthen  their  own  capacities  on  both  the  social  and  the 
biomedical  side  for  population-related  research,  training,  and  delivery  of 
services.    In  particular,  there  1s  need  to  support  and  encourage  local  consti- 
tuencies that  favor  attention  to  population  issues  and  that  favor  population 
programs  and  population-relevant  development  programs.    These  constituencies 
can  be  achieved  only  by  local  people  who  have  become  committed  to  understanding 
and  resolving  population  matters  -  they  can  be  an  important  product  of  capacity- 
building  activities. 
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I  have  had  occasion  to  review  some  of  the  issues  mentioned  here  this 
morning  in  greater  detail  in  two  publications  that  I  would  like  to  offer  for 
the  record  of  these  proceeedings.    The  first  is  entitled  "Strategic  Issues  in 
Population"  and  was  published  in  Population  and  Development  Review,  and  the 
second  is  entitled  "Including  Women  in  Development  Efforts"  and  is  forthcoming 
in  World  Development. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views. 
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Strategic  Issues 
in  Population 


Within  the  broad  context  of  develop- 
ment, population  has  generally  been  seen  as  a  sectoral  concern,  with  family 
planning  as  its  primary  component  and  with  its  own  objectives,  agencies,  pro- 
grams, and  funding  requirements.  This  approach  is  valid  in  situations  in  which 
there  are  large  or  growing  pools  of  demand  for  birth  planning  or  latent  demand 
that  can  readily  be  stimulated  by  education  and  exhortation.  In  this  context, 
current  issues  are  fairly  concrete.  Although  they  are  frequently  difficult,  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  hold  them  in  programmatic  focus. 

The  hard  core  of  the  population  problem  lies  elsewhere,  however— precisely 
in  those  situations  in  which  requisite  degrees  of  demand  do  not  exist  and  cannot 
be  generated  by  skillful  application  of  red-triangle  posters  and  puppet  shows. 
Here  the  issues  are  a  good  deal  less  concrete  and  perhaps  more  fundamental. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  keep  them  in  programmatic  focus.  The  mechanisms  for 
identifying  and  resolving  the  issues  appear  to  lie  in  a  broader  approach  to  popu- 
lation policy  development.  Such  an  approach  involves  identifying  and  altering 
the  intervening  variables  that  affect  individual  fertility  behavior.  In  the  first 
section  of  this  paper,  I  attempt  to  raise  issues  surrounding  this  approach,  par- 
ticularly as  it  responds  to  some  of  the  problems  of  the  sectoral  approach  in 
situations  in  which  demand  for  fertility  regulation  services  is  at  a  low  level  or 
even  absent. 

Although  the  developing  countries  in  which  demand  for  fertility  regulation 
services  is  sufficient  for  large-scale  family  planning  programs  to  be  effective  are 
in  the  minority,  their  numbers  are  increasing,  and  the  demand  for  assistance  in 
initiating  such  programs  is  likely  to  continue  to  grow.  Thus,  in  the  second  section 
I  raise  current  issues  in  the  sectoral  approach  to  family  planning  programs. 

The  final  section  describes  some  of  the  issues  confronting  the  international 
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community  in  offering  assistance  to  developing  countries  in  creating  and  imple- 
menting population  policies  and  programs. 


Policy  Development 

Population  policy  is  still  usually  organized  sectorally  by  governments  (typically 
under  the  command  of  the  ministry  of  health  and  family  planning).  However, 
development  policies  in  general— and  especially  certain  key  facets  like  education, 
rural  development,  employment,  urban-rural  wage  differentials,  and  income 
distribution— have  a  strong  influence  on  the  kinds  of  behavioral  changes  required 
to  affect  population  variables.  Even  though  the  relevant  relationships  cannot  be 
readily  quantified,  a  systematic  scanning  of  socioeconomic  policies  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  anticipated  demographic  effects  would  be  a  potentially 
important  contribution  to  the  policymaking  process. 

Improving  National  Policymaking  Processes  The  prevailing  line  of  thinking 
that  seeks  to  identify  development-population  linkages  and  then  searches  for 
specific  programs  or  program  components  to  manipulate  each  linkage  has  not 
proven  adequately  fruitful.  Inevitably,  that  approach  seems  to  involve  conceptu- 
alizing the  policy  agenda  as  a  long  list  of  specialized  levers  competing  for  the 
attention  of  centralized  policymaking  bodies.  As  a  rule,  organizing  effective  pro- 
grams capable  of  manipulating  more  than  a  few  of  these  levers  is  beyond  the 
financial  and  organizational  capacities  of  concerned  governments.  After  all,  not 
only  is  there  a  diverse  array  of  population  action  programs  for  policymakers  to 
consider,  but  population  itself  is  just  one  of  the  many  development  issues  they 
have  to  tackle. 

Thus,  priorities  have  to  be  established,  but  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved  seems  to  prevent  isolated  lines  of  attack  from  working  well.  Failure 
of  a  particular  programmatic  action  becomes  an  argument  to  try  another  lever 
and,  in  turn,  to  explain  lack  of  success  in  the  new  endeavor  by  the  absence  of 
simultaneous  effort  on  related  fronts.  Program  is  piled  upon  program.  The  process 
seems  both  wasteful  and  bureaucratically  bloated.  Yet  simultaneously,  it  is  cer- 
tifiable as  underfinanced,  starved  for  skills  and  resources,  and  inadequate  for  the 
task  at  hand. 

One  response  to  the  steady  accretion  of  specialized  action  programs  is  the 
current  search  for  integration  by  the  creation  of  multipurpose  programs  with 
numerous  specialized  subcomponents.  However,  in  multipurpose  programs,  gains 
in  balance  tend  to  be  negated  by  organizational  complexity  and  a  resulting  in- 
efficiency. Administrators  of,  say,  integrated  rural  development  programs  resist 
the  introduction  of  population  components  because  they  are  reluctant  to  further 
stretch  an  already  overloaded  administrative  structure. 

To  have  an  impact  on  population,  development  (including  population  "com- 
ponents") has  to  be  integrated,  indeed,  organically  integrated.  But  the  complexity 
that  centralized  integrated  programs  involve  seems  to  present  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  How  is  this  dilemma  to  be  resolved?  How  can  this  complexity  be 
broken  down  to  manageable  pieces  without  sacrificing  organic  integration? 
One  answer  may  be  the  movement  toward  smaller  territorial  units  rather  than 
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functionally  specialized  vertical  components.  Perhaps  a  key  strategic  task  is  to 
strengthen  areal  capacities,  or,  if  none  exist,  create  them,  to  handle  develop- 
mental tasks  and  find  the  optimal  distribution  of  functions  among  the  various 
levels.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  that  a  key  issue  for  the  late  1970s  and  into  the 
1980s  is  structural  reform:  a  shift  of  attention  and  emphasis  from  the  results  of 
particular  development  programs  to  the  search  for  better  structures  for  going 
about  the  business  of  development. 

Sectoral  allocations  of  public  investment,  specific  design  and  content  of 
major  development  projects,  and,  more  generally,  the  style  of  development 
policy  are  likely  to  be  affected  if  the  anticipated  demographic  impact  is  ade- 
quately considered  in  deliberations  of  policymakers.  Examples  of  institutional 
mechanisms  that  might  influence  decisions  are  (a)  appointment  of  high-level 
population  units  as  suggested  in  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  (paragraph 
95);  (b)  consideration  of  population  impacts  in  advance  of  major  allocation  and 
program  decisions;  and  (c)  periodic  preparation  of  country-level  comprehensive 
analyses  assessing  demographic-developmental  relationships  and  evaluating 
alternative  development  policies  in  their  light  ("status  reports").  Concerning  (b), 
most  often  identification  of  the  anticipated  population  impact  would  introduce 
only  a  supplementary  consideration  into  benefit-cost  analyses.  However,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  such  consideration  on  the  overall  direction  of  social  and 
economic  policy  would  be  important. 

Going  Beyond  Population  Policy  as  a  Sector  Activity  The  natural  tendency 
of  the  international  community  to  favor  policy  action  promising  relatively  speedy, 
tangible,  and  direct  payoffs  and  to  favor  actions  calling  for  infusions  of  technology 
and  other  resources  requiring  foreign  exchange  has  made  family  planning  pro- 
grams occupy  center  stage  in  the  arena  of  internationally  sponsored  population 
policies.  In  contrast  to  other  approaches,  family  planning  programs  can  be 
carried  out  as  reasonably  well-defined  sector  activities,  with  their  own  sizable 
cadres,  software,  and  high  and  intermediate  technology.  (An  issue  not  discussed 
here  is  whether  alternative  ways  of  organizing  such  a  sector  activity  have  been 
considered.  The  striking  similarities  among  the  corresponding  governmental 
programs  in  a  large  number  of  diverse  developing  countries— almost  invariably 
highly  centralized  pyramids— suggests  a  negative  answer.) 

By  now,  limitations  of  such  a  single-sector  approach  are  appearing,  par- 
ticularly in  countries  where  population  problems  are  most  severe.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  salutory  search  for  additional  policy  approaches.  However,  there  may 
still  be  too  strong  a  sectoral  inclination  within  the  international  community.  The 
objects  of  the  search  seem  still  to  be  programs  that  are  "fundable,"  "tangible," 
and  "population-labeled."  Even  the  current  interest  in  "integrated"  approaches 
seems  to  imply  development  programs  that  contain  or  carry  ("piggy-back,"  as  it 
were)  identifiable  birth  planning  subcomponents.  More  organic  alternatives  need 
to  be  identified  or  created. 

Bucharest's  message,  correct  although  neither  well  spelled  out  nor  yet  ade- 
quately digested,  is  that  fertility  behavior  is  a  reflection  of  the  socioeconomic 
structure  and  its  pattern  of  change.  Hence,  fertility  behavior  is  not  likely  to  be 
amenable  to  manipulation  by  a  set  of  compartmentalized  projects.  The  strategic 
focus  of  attention  should  be  development  itself,  and,  accordingly,  a  second  key 
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issue  on  the  population  policy  agenda  is  to  understand  how  overall  development 
strategy  and  the  small-grain  structure  of  development  policy  affect  population 
changes,  and  then  to  apply  that  understanding  in  development  policymaking. 

Far  from  deflating  the  importance  of  population  considerations  in  guiding 
the  development  process,  this  view  might  elevate  them  to  a  place  of  influence 
that  they  do  not  now  have.  That  influence  would  not  need  to  be  measured  mainly 
by  the  size  of  "population"  items  in  budgets,  nor  would  it  depend  on  relabeling 
parts  of  relevant  programs  as  their  "population  components."  For  example,  in- 
clusion of  women  as  visible  and  active  participants  in  a  rural  development  project, 
an  improved  social  security  scheme  for  the  aged,  development  of  a  network  of 
rural  savings  institutions,  promotion  of  a  functional  literacy  project  for  urban 
adult  women,  or  a  public  works  project  need  not  be  labeled  as  "population 
components"  even  if  the  arguments  for  their  adoption  and  styling  have  been 
materially  influenced  by  consideration  of  their  expected  demographic  effects. 

Varieties  of  Policy  Intervention  To  successfully  modify  aggregate  demo- 
graphic processes  in  a  socially  desired  direction,  public  policy  must  affect  their 
behavioral  roots  in  the  family  and  its  individual  members.  The  two  ultimate 
targets— complementary  rather  than  alternative— of  policy  intervention  are 
(a)  individual  preferences  affecting  demographic  choices  and  (b)  the  objective 
factors,  and  their  perception  by  individuals,  that  condition  and  constrain  those 
choices.  This  proposition  is  briefly  elaborated  here  with  examples  regarding 
fertility.  However,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  facets  of  demographic  behavior, 
including  mortality,  nuptiality,  and  migration. 

Changes  in  both  (a)  and  (b)  tending  on  balance  to  reduce  fertility  are  spon- 
taneously engendered  in  the  process  of  socioeconomic  development;  however, 
conscious  policy  choices  can  reinforce  change  so  as  to  speed  up  the  decline  of 
fertility.  To  do  so,  policy  interventions  must  generate  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing impacts  as  perceived  and  experienced  by  the  individual  women  and  men  who 
make  the  choices: 

—  Change  individual  norms  regarding  childbearing  and  sexual  behavior. 
Policy  intervention  examples:  education,  exhortation,  propaganda,  to 
establish  new  values  and  standards  on  age  at  marriage,  sexual  behavior 
outside  marriage,  parental  obligations,  and  norms  concerning  the  quality 
of  children's  upbringing,  and  to  change  aspirations  about  lifestyles  or 
present  new  models  of  behavior  that  increase  expectations  of  material 
consumption  or  accumulation  of  physical  or  human  capital. 

—  Increase  direct  costs  (in  the  broadest  social  sense)  of  children  payable  by 
parents.  Policy  intervention  examples:  change  the  ways  in  which  educa- 
tion is  financed,  manipulate  tax  laws. 

—  Increase  indirect  costs  of  children.  Policy  intervention  examples:  increase 
women's  opportunities  in  gainful  employment  particularly  when  it  is 
strongly  competitive  with  childbearing  and  child  rearing,  manipulate  tax 
laws. 

—  Increase  relative  costs  of  children.  Policy  intervention  examples:  manipu- 
late access  to  and  prices  of  competing  goods  by  increasing  exposure  to 
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and  decreasing  relative  costs  of  consumption  goods,  producers'  goods, 
and  financial  savings. 

—  Increase  opportunities  for  upward  social  mobility  for  oneself  or  one's 
children  or  felt  need  to  resist  erosion  of  one's  social  status  when  these  are 
positively  related  to  limiting  fertility.  Policy  intervention  example:  redis- 
tributive  measures  that  compress  differences  between  adjoining  social 
strata  in  the  income-distribution  pyramid. 

—  Decrease  productive  contribution  of  children  to  the  household  economy. 
Policy  intervention  examples:  compulsory  schooling,  child  labor  regula- 
tion, increased  parental  access  to  alternatives  for  old-age  security. 

—  Reduce  frequency  of  infant  and  child  deaths,  that  is,  reduce  the  number 
of  births  needed  to  reach  a  desired  number  of  surviving  children.  Policy 
intervention  example:  support  programs  to  improve  child  health  and 
speed  up  reduction  of  infant  and  child  mortality. 

—  Reduce  costs  of  practicing  birth  planning.  Policy  intervention  examples: 
assure  easier,  more  dignified  access  and  use,  greater  safety  and  con- 
venience and  effectiveness,  lower  price,  of  birth  planning  services  and 
information. 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive  and  the  examples  are  merely  suggestive.  In  con- 
templating the  problem  of  specific  policy  design  in  any  given  situation,  one 
immediately  encounters  the  problem  of  inadequacy  of  the  knowledge  base  on 
which  policy  design  can  draw.  In  many  instances  of  key  causal  relationships, 
even  their  direction  is  not  known;  more  typically,  their  quantitative  strength  can 
only  be  guessed.  Accordingly,  the  payoffs  to  improvements  in  knowledge  are 
potentially  very  high.  Thus,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  policy-oriented  social  science 
research  in  this  field.  This  research  needs  to  focus  not  only  on  the  "rational  per- 
son" approach  underlying  the  above  examples;  it  needs  to  concern  itself  as  well 
with  impacts  of  political  considerations  and  with  cultural  and  other  social  norms 
that  affect  demographic  behavior. 

The  family  planning  approach  covers  essentially  the  last  item  on  the  list 
above  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  through  its  communications  components,  the  first 
item.  What  is  common  to  the  first  seven  items  on  the  list  is  closeness  to  other 
development  issues— that  is,  they  involve  changes  in  the  patterns  of  development. 
Questions  of  proof  of  fertility  impact  need  not  arise  any  more  in  these  cases  than 
in  the  case  of  reducing  the  cost  of  practicing  birth  planning.  The  historical  record 
of  Europe  and  Japan  and  the  contemporary  experience  of  several  more  rapidly 
developing  countries  of  the  developing  world  provide  evidence  of  the  fertility 
impact  of  changes  in  the  variables  listed. 

Birth  Planning 

Services  and  Information 

In  the  preceding  section  I  presented  a  respectful  view  of  the  limitations  of  the 
single-sector,  top-down  approach,  which  supplies  birth  planning  services  and 
information  in  centralized  programs.  I  questioned  the  assumption  of  that  ap- 
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proach— that  enough  demand  exists  at  the  household  level;  and  I  questioned  the 
feasibility  of  organizing  and  maintaining  centralized  mechanisms  for  delivering 
service  of  sufficiently  high  quality  on  a  sustained  basis  in  areas  of  greatest  need. 
The  first  problem  calls  for  demand  creation:  mechanisms  to  discover,  explicate, 
and  assert  the  collective  interest  in  lowering  fertility,  and  to  translate  this  into 
individual  behavior;  the  second  calls  for  a  solution  to  the  major  flaw  of  the 
centralized  supply  system— it  is  energized  from  above  rather  than  from  below, 
where  the  demand  is  supposed  to  be.  Both  problems  focus  attention  on  the  weak- 
ness of  intermediate-level  social  organization  and,  therefore,  on  the  critical 
strategic  need  to  remedy  that  weakness.  But  there  is  a  continuing  and  significant 
role  for  single-sector  programs  in  addition  to  the  approaches  recommended  in 
the  preceding  section,  and  the  following  observations  are  based  on  this  con- 
viction. 

The  rapid  social  change  taking  place  in  many  developing  countries  is 
creating  demand  for  fertility  regulation  along  the  classical  lines:  by  providing 
positive  and  negative  incentives  for  lower  fertility  at  the  household  level.  Demand 
is  not  as  soft  as  pessimists  claim.  In  any  case,  its  growth  represents  a  rising  tide. 
Furthermore,  birth  planning  programs  themselves  contribute  to  speeding  the 
tide.  Similarly,  obvious  weaknesses  of  the  supply  programs  organized  thus  far 
to  meet  demand  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  conventional  prescriptions.  Greater 
attention  by  governments,  better  financing,  better  training  of  cadres,  and  sheer 
persistence,  among  other  things,  can  make  a  big  difference. 

Several  analysts  credit  the  widespread  appearance  of  fertility  declines,  as 
measured  on  the  national  level,  to  existing  family  planning  programs.  Also, 
despite  Bucharest,  national  appeals  for  more  outside  assistance  for  launching 
new  family  planning  programs,  or  expanding  and  sustaining  existing  ones,  have 
not  slackened.  In  fact,  much  demand  for  such  assistance  remains  unmet.  Thus 
the  strategy  of  the  international  community  with  respect  to  support  of  delivery 
of  services  and  related  communications  systems  should  be  to  hold  the  course 
firmly  but  improve  and  extend  performance. 

The  central  issues  that  need  to  be  resolved  can  be  grouped  in  the  areas  of 
objectives,  means,  and  evaluation. 

Broadening  Program  Objectives  Presumably  all  will  agree  that  arresting 
excessive  population  growth  remains  an  objective.  What  is  "excessive"  requires 
serious  cons  deration  in  various  regional,  national,  and  subnational  contexts. 
Beyond  this  general  objective,  other,  more  specific  objectives  should  be  priority 
issues  for  the  international  community. 

Improved  service  should  be  an  objective  in  itself.  Arguably,  more  than  en- 
hanced demographic  impact  could  be  achieved.  If  the  availability  and  use  of 
birth  planning  services  and  information  can  in  itself  be  a  change  agent,  the  qual- 
ity of  service— the  dignity  and  ease  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  and  used— 
could  be  an  important  variable.  Similarly,  reaching  rural  people  and  the  urban 
poor  should  be  special  objectives  for  the  years  ahead.  The  major  delivery  efforts 
of  the  past  seem  not  to  have  reached  either  group  in  significant  numbers  in  more 
than  a  small  number  of  countries.  And,  finally,  direct  and  current  improvement  of 
human  welfare  should  be  seen  as  an  objective  of  programs  and  projects  for  the 
delivery  of  birth  planning  services  and  information. 
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Improving  Program  Means  Greater  flexibility  and  experimentation  with 
different  delivery  systems  are  needed.  The  ideal  is  that  the  widest  varieties  of 
technologies  be  available  to  the  widest  groups  of  potential  users.  Integration, 
decentralization,  involvement  of  women  as  actors,  and  use  of  commercial  sectors 
may  be  important  leads  to  follow  and  develop.  And,  while  the  demand  creation 
role  of  information,  education,  and  communication  has  not  proven  to  be  strong, 
their  long-term  contribution  to  changing  attitudes  and  behavior  has  not  been 
fully  explored.  We  need  to  know  more  about  Chinas  experience  in  order  to 
improve  our  own  programmatic  means.  More  attention  should  also  be  given  to 
similarities  and  differences  at  regional,  national,  and  subnational  levels,  their 
implications  in  program  terms,  and  the  extent  to  which  decentralization  is  neces- 
sary, appropriate,  and  possible. 

Sterilization  and  abortion  services  need  to  be  available  along  with  the 
other  birth  planning  services.  Recent  activities  in  India  have  increased  political 
sensitivity  about  sterilization  immensely;  likewise,  abortion  is  an  inherently 
sensitive  subject  and  is  legally  restricted  or  prohibited  in  many  countries.  Never- 
theless, with  careful  attention  to  local  circumstances,  the  international  commu- 
nity could  play  an  important  role  in  assisting  governments  and  other  local  institu- 
tions to  ensure  that  effective,  safe,  and  dignified  means  are  available  to  as  many 
citizens  as  possible  for  voluntary  sterilization  and  voluntary  induced  abortion 
(where  legal). 

Abortion  is  common  throughout  the  world,  whether  legal  or  not.  Where  it 
is  illegal,  poor  women  who  avail  themselves  of  inadequately  skilled  abortion 
practitioners  are  often  maimed  or  killed.  Good  birth  planning  services  and  infor- 
mation are  one  positive  response  to  this  problem.  There  are  others— especially 
through  provision  of  training  and  facilities  for  treating  incomplete  abortions  and 
offering  birth  planning  services  (IUDs,  perhaps)  to  women  receiving  service. 

Rural  people  are  not  likely  to  be  well  served  if  sterilization  and  abortion 
services  are  restricted  to  a  formal  health  infrastructure  that  does  not  extend  very 
far  into  the  rural  areas.  In  countries  with  inadequate  rural  health  infrastructures, 
it  may  be  possible  to  train  midwives  or  other  paramedics  to  perform  safe  and 
effective  abortions  using  available  simple  techniques.  Additionally,  simplification 
of  safe  and  effective  sterilization  and  abortion  techniques  may  be  an  important 
focus  for  future  biomedical  research. 

Evaluating  Achievement  The  overwhelming  emphasis  of  evaluation  has 
been  on  demographic  impact,  and  techniques  for  evaluating  the  demographic 
impact  of  family  planning  and  other  birth  regulation  programs  have  become 
highly  sophisticated.  This  emphasis  has  led  to  the  neglect  in  some  instances  of 
other  forms  of  evaluation  that  would  provide  useful  insights  and  has  often  im- 
posed excessively  heavy  collection  chores  on  delivery  systems  and  on  the  persons 
who  should  benefit  from  these  systems. 

Evaluation  should  seek  to  include  measurement  of  opportunity  costs.  Some 
observers  say,  for  example,  that  international  emphasis  on  government  programs 
may  have  foreclosed  the  growth  of  other  systems  that  perhaps  would  have  been 
more  effective  and  long  lasting.  Similarly,  the  possible  modernizing  impact  of 
birth  regulation  programs  should  be  evaluated,  since  there  are  indications  they 
may  contribute  to  development  in  a  broad  sense.  From  the  program  management 
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point  of  view,  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  service  experienced  by  clients  and 
identification  of  weaknesses  in  and  means  to  improve  program  operations  would 
provide  valuable  information  for  decision-making. 

The  data  production  load  borne  by  many  delivery  programs  may  have  an 
important  negative  impact  on  the  willingness  of  people  to  use  the  service.  This 
load  and  the  corresponding  demands  on  the  client  could  be  lightened  significantly 
if  evaluators  would  avoid  using  the  day-to-day  program  activities  as  a  data 
source  for  nonaction-oriented  data  collection.  The  latter  is  more  appropriately 
relegated  to  sample  surveys. 

ICARP  (the  International  Committee  on  Applied  Research  in  Population) 
and  ICOMP  (the  International  Committee  on  the  Management  of  Population 
Programs )  are  useful  examples  of  networks  of  professionals  from  different  coun- 
tries with  different  experiences  but  broadly  shared  objectives,  the  former  con- 
ducting evaluation  from  a  social  demographic  point  of  view  and  the  latter  from 
a  management  point  of  view.  These  networks  should  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded and  should  coordinate  their  activities.  Both  kinds  of  research  are  needed, 
and  neither  alone  is  sufficient. 

Perhaps  additional  networks  need  to  be  established  not  only  in  the  delivery 
field  but  in  the  fields  of  social  scientific  policy  research  and  contraceptive  devel- 
opment as  well.  It  might  be  a  challenge  for  the  international  community  to  take 
the  initiative  to  devise  and  fund  initially  the  establishment  of  additional  net- 
works as  international  mechanisms  for  evaluation  and  exchange  of  information. 


Complementarity 

of  the  Two  Approaches 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  see  iha  oolicy  implications  of  the  preceding  sections  as 
representing  polar  opposites  or  alternatives.  Many  specific  national  situations 
call  for  remedial  action  both  through  broad  policy  development  and  through 
sectoral  provision  of  birth  planning  services. 

In  areas  in  which  sectoral  family  planning  programs  are  currently  under  way 
or  planned,  there  are  a  number  of  steps  "beyond  family  planning"  that  are 
worthy  of  serious  programmatic  consideration  now  and  that  lead  logically  into 
the  more  organic  integration  of  population  with  other  development  efforts  sug- 
gested in  the  first  section. 

Breastfeeding  Prolonged  lactation  has  substantial  demographic  and  health 
effects  in  extending  the  time  between  births.  It  has  a  further  beneficial  health 
effect  for  children  where  adequate  f acilities  for  bottle  feeding  or  adequate  nutri- 
tional supplements  are  not  available.  In  addition,  breastfeeding  enhances  immu- 
nogenic capacities  in  babies.  But  the  practice  and  duration  of  breastfeeding  in 
developing  countries  tend  to  decrease  with  modernization.  Effects  of  the  shift 
from  breastfeeding  to  bottle  feeding  are  dramatic  in  many  poor  countries  not 
only  in  a  demographic  sense  but  also  in  the  poorer  health  of  infants. 

Programs  could  be  undertaken  to  counteract  pressures,  propaganda,  and 
other  factors  that  encourage  women  to  shift  from  nursing  to  bottle  feeding— 
especially  in  situations  in  which  contraception  is  not  available  or  acceptable  and 
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in  which  extended  nursing  is  desirable  for  the  health  of  the  infant.  Such  programs 
could  also  involve  education  of  medical  and  paramedical  personnel,  as  well  as 
education  of  women  themselves,  about  benefits  of  breastfeeding.  Various  factors 
would  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  if  such  projects  are  to  be  supported. 
These  include  the  potential  conflict  between  breastfeeding  and  wider  roles  out- 
side the  home  for  women  and  better  understanding  of  the  optimum  duration  of 
nursing  from  the  health  point  of  view  for  mother  and  infant  and  from  the 
demographic  point  of  view.  Such  programs  would  be  logical  complements  to 
already-existing  family  planning  programs. 

Changing  the  Roles  and  Status  of  Women  The  hypothesis  is  that  as  women 
are  afforded  increased  opportunities  to  participate  in  economic  activities  outside 
the  home,  their  self-esteem  and  their  value  in  nonmothering  roles  as  perceived 
by  other  family  members  will  increase,  and  they  will  enjoy  greater  degrees  of 
participation  in  decision-making  about  their  own  lives  and  the  well-being  of 
their  families. 

Although  the  demographic  impact  of  projects  to  improve  the  roles  and 
status  of  women  might  be  indirect,  the  assumption  is  that  it  would  be  substantial 
in  the  long  run,  through  a  rise  in  age  at  marriage,  reduction  in  the  number  of 
children  desired,  and  increase  in  the  spacing  of  births.  Projects  could  be  especi- 
ally tailored  to  benefit  poorer  segments  of  society,  both  rural  and  urban.  They 
could  involve  formation  or  strengthening  of  networks  of  women's  organizations 
providing  a  basic  infrastructure  for  bringing  birth  planning  information  and 
means  to  the  attention  of  participating  women. 

Community-Oriented  Strategies  Community-orientation  implies  greater 
attention  in  overall  development  strategy  to  such  goals  as  reducing  poverty  rather 
than  increasing  aggregate  wealth,  increasing  food  consumption  rather  than 
increasing  aggregate  food  production,  improving  health  conditions  rather  than 
creating  more  medical  infrastructure.  In  addition,  community-oriented  strategies 
seek  to  expand  the  areas  in  which  individuals  have  control  over  the  choices  that 
affect  their  lives.  Community-oriented  approaches  imply  shifts  in  management 
responsibility  and  accountability  away  from  centralized  agencies  toward  more 
local  ones.  The  hypothesis  is  that  community-oriented  development  would  create 
demand  for  birth  planning,  in  addition  to  its  other  benefits.  In  the  context  of 
community-oriented  development,  a  formal  family  planning  program  could 
become  organically  integrated  with  other  development  projects  within  the  com- 
munity. 

Given  the  range  of  approaches  outlined  with  respect  to  policy  development 
and  birth  planning  programs,  how  does  one  select  which  approaches  to  use  when 
and  where?  The  most  effective  way  to  examine  the  agenda  may  be  to  start  with 
a  recognition  of  the  greatly  divergent  national  situations  that  underlie  popula- 
tion and  development  issues  and  the  diversity  of  responses  called  for.  Korea 
is  unlike  Bangladesh;  Iran  is  different  from  Egypt.  Propositions  that  are  valid 
for  Brazil  make  less  sense  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  A  broad  categorization  of 
poorer  countries,  reflecting  the  combined  influence  of  such  factors  as  develop- 
mental stage,  resource  endowments,  international  trade  prospects,  population 
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size,  and  cultural-political  factors,  could  be  an  essential  first  step  toward  defining 
priorities  and  differentiating  between  the  kinds  of  contributions  the  international 
community  could  usefully  make  in  each  situation. 


Participation 

of  the  International 

Community 

The  international  community  has  made  significant  contributions  to  the  various 
dimensions  of  national  population  policies  and  birth  planning  programs.  The 
potential  for  the  international  community  to  assist  individual  countries  in  these 
areas  continues  to  be  great.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  international  community  and  individual  countries  is  changing. 
Different  perceptions  of  population  problems  at  global,  national,  and  individual 
levels,  cultural  and  developmental  diversity,  perceptions  of  women's  roles,  and 
North/South  differences  are  some  of  the  issues  that  need  to  be  clarified  and 
resolved  if  the  international  community  is  to  make  its  maximum  contribution  to 
country  efforts  to  implement  policies  and  programs. 

The  Global  Population  Problem  versus  National  Population  Problems  A 
substantial  share  of  the  international  flow  of  resources  supporting  population 
programs  seems  traceable  to  global  concerns,  which  seem  to  manifest  supra- 
national interests  in  modifying  national  demographic  processes.  Yet  most  of  the 
deleterious  as  well  as  the  positive  effects  of  demographic  behavior  are  contained 
within  national  boundaries.  The  main,  often  the  only,  motive  force  for  govern- 
mental action  is  perceived  direct  national  interest.  And  even  perceived  national 
interest  is  sometimes  clouded  by  what  is  seen  as  outsiders'  intrusion  into  the 
domain  of  national  decision  making,  for  motives  that  are  suspect. 

A  balance  must  be  struck  between  stress  on  global  concerns  with  population 
processes  and  stress  on  the  sovereignty  of  national  states  and  the  diversity  of 
national  population  problems.  The  international  community  can  play  a  useful 
role  in  monitoring  the  global  situation,  informing  individual  countries  of  possible 
global  impacts  of  their  local  problems,  and  conveying  information  to  them  about 
the  global  situation  that  may  relate  to  national  issues.  At  the  same  time,  the  only 
feasible  arena  for  action  on  population  issues  is  at  the  level  of  the  national  state 
or  within  the  national  state.  At  this  level,  the  primary  role  of  the  international 
community  should  be  to  assist  individual  states  in  developing  and  implementing 
their  own  policy  and  program  initiatives. 

These  issues  are  complicated  further  by  questions  about  the  degree  of 
responsibility  that  the  international  system  claims  or  is  willing  to  assume  and 
sustain  for  conditions  in  the  constituent  states.  International  responsibility  would 
suggest  a  right,  even  a  duty,  to  be  involved  in  matters  that  affect  international 
contributions  to  problem-solving.  Conversely,  international  involvement  with 
national  population  policies,  if  the  recipients  of  the  advice  cooperate,  entails 
assumption  by  the  advisors  of  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the 
population  affected— an  obligation  that  is  not  well  recognized  or  defined  but 
nevertheless  seems  implicit. 
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A  much  greater  degree  of  consciousness  and  clarity  within  the  international 
community  concerning  the  rationale  for  and  philosophy  of  their  actions  might 
help  clear  the  air  and,  by  the  same  token,  might  lead  to  sounder  policies. 

The  National  Interest  versus  Individual  Interests  The  issues  just  outlined  at 
the  international  level  are  echoed  within  each  nation.  Governments  perceive  a 
national  population  problem  and  seek  to  solve  it,  often  by  appealing  to  the 
national  interest.  However,  national  interest  is  rarely  sufficient  to  motivate 
individual  behavior;  the  art  of  population  policy  is  to  find  ways  to  harness  indi- 
vidual motivation  to  serve  social  goals. 

In  the  past  the  international  community  may  have  introduced  or  reinforced 
a  disproportionate  stress  on  aggregate  formula  cions  of  the  population  problem 
and  a  corresponding  disinclination  to  analyze  population  issues  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  or  relatively  homogeneous  subgroups  within  the  national 
population.  This  bias  may  have  contributed  to  misjudgments  about  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  certain  types  of  governmental  population  policy  actions  and  may 
have  resulted  in  failures  to  explore  more  adequately  ways  in  which  individual 
motivation  could  be  affected.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  responsible  for  this  bias, 
the  international  community  should  try  to  use  its  influence  on  national  policy- 
making processes  to  rectify  the  bias.  However,  international  participation  in 
national  policymaking  processes  should  be  limited  primarily  to  promotion  of  a 
better  understanding  of  alternative  choices  that  are  available  ( capacity  develop- 
ment and  deployment) . 

Cultural  and  Developmental  Diversity  There  may  also  be  an  excessive 
tendency  in  the  international  community  to  see  population  problems  and  their 
potential  remedies  as  only  minimally  culture-specific.  The  great  diversity  of 
economic  and  social  conditions  reflected  in  social  structures,  resource  endow- 
ments, sizes  of  countries,  and  their  trading  potentials,  for  example,  has  often 
been  largely  overlooked  in  analyses  focusing  on  the  similarity  of  certain  overall 
demographic  characteristics,  such  as  levels  of  fertility,  trends  in  population 
growth  and  mortality,  or  the  status  and  dynamics  of  age  distribution. 

Similarly,  suggested  policy  prescriptions  are  too  often  insufficiently  sensitive 
to  cultural  differences  that  affect,  among  other  things,  the  relative  valuation  of 
economic  gains  and  noneconomic  values  such  as  conformity  to  social  norms.  This 
may  have  generated  unrealistic  notions  about  feasible  and  desirable  future 
patterns  of  development  and  demographic  change. 

Conversely,  international  stress  on  certain  human  rights  and  values  as  uni- 
versal may  retard  national  action  that  could  result  in  attractive  policy  trade-offs 
when  measured  by  local  standards.  By  the  same  token,  if  such  national  action 
nevertheless  materializes,  the  international  community  may  find  itself  in  a 
quandary  about  its  responsibility.  The  issue  here  is  to  find  proper  balances  be- 
tween universally  applicable  norms  and  the  play  that  must  be  given  to  social  and 
cultural  pluralism  within  the  international  system. 

Role  of  Women  in  Policy  and  Program  Development  Very  few  women  par- 
ticipate in  the  councils  where  population  and  other  development  policies  are 
made.  Nor  are  there  substantial  numbers  of  women  high  in  the  agencies  where 
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population  programs  are  formulated  or  implemented.  This  is  equally  true  in  the 
international  community  and  in  national  organizations.  Because  women  are  the 
principal  "targets"  or  "objects"  or  "beneficiaries"  of  most  family  planning  pro- 
grams and  other  birth  regulation  undertakings,  the  virtual  absence  of  women  as 
actors  in  the  policymaking  process  and  at  senior  levels  of  the  program  formula- 
tion and  implementation  may  affect  these  processes  adversely. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  few  women  are  both  available  for  the 
work  and  adequately  qualified.  The  international  community  should  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  help  increase  the  pool  of  interested  and  capable  women.  In 
the  past,  interest  on  the  part  of  the  international  community  in  increasing  the 
numbers  of,  say,  agricultural  economists  has  made  an  important  difference. 

North  and  South  Population  as  an  interest  of  the  international  community 
has  become  imbedded  in  North/South  and  new  economic  order  debates.  This 
may  be  related  to  poor-country  perceptions  that  the  main  interests  of  the  wealthy 
international  community  are  limited  to  short-term  demographic  change  in  the 
poor  countries  and  rapid,  cost-effective  distribution  of  contraceptives  rather 
than  to  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  individuals.  If  such  a  perception  is,  in 
fact,  correct,  the  international  community  needs  to  respond  to  it,  both  by  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  its  interest  in  population,  and  by  making  that  scope  clearly 
known. 

Closing  Comments 

In  this  review  I  have  attempted  to  group  the  current  issues  in  two  broad  areas: 
population  policy  development  and  related  cultural,  social,  and  political  and 
behavioral  factors,  which  have  received  increasing  attention  in  the  1970s  and 
appear  to  suggest  significant  new  leads  for  the  1980s  as  well;  and  design,  oper- 
ation, management,  and  evaluation  of  birth  planning  delivery  systems  and  infor- 
mation, the  dominant  approach  of  the  1960s,  and  an  approach  for  which  demand 
seems  to  be  escalating  rather  than  diminishing  in  this  decade.  The  first  of  these 
areas  is  new,  largely  untested,  and  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  scope  for  new 
theoretical  work,  new  programs,  and  sharing  of  new  approaches  is  greatest.  In 
the  second  area,  the  challenge  is  more  to  reassess  past  efforts  and  past  and  present 
directions  to  ensure  that  efforts  do  not  become  so  institutionalized  that  they  fail 
to  move  in  new  directions  more  responsive  to  needs. 

The  international  community  can  make  substantial  contributions  in  both 
these  areas,  but  in  order  to  do  so,  it  must  be  continuously  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  countries  it  assists.  Thus,  in  the  third  section  of  this  paper,  I  have  tried  to 
identify  some  of  the  political,  ideological,  and  sociological  issues  that  affect 
relationships  between  the  international  community  and  the  individual  countries 
receiving  assistance.  Open  recognition  of  these  issues  and  mutually  satisfactory 
resolutions  of  them  in  particular  situations  are  crucial  to  success  in  the  two  areas 
of  strategic  intervention  described  here. 

GEORGE  ZEIDENSTEIN 

Note 

This  article  is  based  on  a  longer  paper  prepared  for  the  Steering  Committee  for  presen- 
tation at  the  "Bellagio  Population  Conference,"  Ulvshale,  Denmark,  June  1977. 
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INCLUDING  WOMEN 

IN  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS 


Based  on  my  experience  during  more  than  a  dozen 
years  devoted  to  development  activities  in  poor 
countries,  it  is  my  conviction  that  development 
undertakings  cannot  succeed  unless  the  contri- 
butions, potentials,  and  needs  of  women  who  will 
be  affected  by  them  are  understood  and  addressed 
at  every  stage  of  planning  and  implementation.  I 
include  but  do  not  limit  myself  in  this  statement  to 
those  development  undertakings  with  specific  popu- 
lation objectives. 

In  making  the  statement,  I  am  measuring  success 
and  failure  against  the  objective  that  development 
programs  and  projects  should  bring  about  sustained 
improvement  in  the  well-being  of  affected  individ- 
uals and  societies  and  should  bestow  benefits  on  all 
of  them.1  I  am  aware  that  women  are  no  more  an 
undifferentiated  group  sharing  all  interests  than 
men  are.  Just  as  there  are  differing  class  and  other 
social  and  economic  interests  among  men,  so,  too, 
with  women.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  view  that  in 
every  development  situation  there  are,  indeed, 
identifiable  contributions,  potentials,  and  needs 
of  women  that  can  be  adequately  understood, 
addressed,  and  integrated  into  development  under- 
takings. A  rich  literature  concerning  women  and 
development,  which  has  expanded  substantially 
during  the  past  five  years  or  so,  supports  this 
view.2  Yet,  the  literature  remains  very  little  known 
among  development  specialists.  Why? 

Why  is  it  that  so  little  substantive  attention  has 
been  paid  to  women  in  development?  Why  have 
few  serious  efforts  been  made  to  strengthen 
women's  productive  activities  and  broaden  their 
opportunities  to  realize  their  full  potentials?  Why  is 
it  that  the  relevant  literature  is  so  neglected  and  the 
process  of  learning  about  women's  roles  so  mysti- 
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fied?  Finally,  why  is  it  that  women's  concerns  are 
generally  seen  by  planners  and  programmers  as 
welfare  rather  than  development  matters  or  as 
narrow  sideline  elements  of  development  rather 
than  one  of  the  central  perspectives  for  the  whole 
development  process? 

In  my  opinion,  the  answer  to  these  questions  is 
that  political,  attitudinal,  and  conceptual  blocks 
have  been  erected  by  hierarchies  prejudiced  by 
male-defined  standards  and  modes  and  by  male- 
oriented  conceptual  frameworks.3  Consider,  for 
example,  the  complaint  that  knowledge  about 
women  is  too  scanty  to  allow  sufficient  analysis  to 
support  policy  formulation  and  programmatic 
action.  One  hears  this  repeatedly  and  often  from 
decision  makers  expressing  the  desire  to  include 
women  in  their  development  undertakings,  "if  only 
there  were  more  knowledge  available  so  that  this 
could  be  done."  But,  clearly,  there  is  already  more 
relevant  knowledge  available  than  is  being  used  in 
the  process  of  policy  formulation  or  program  plan- 
ning and  implementation.  Moreover,  development 
planners  and  programmers  are  well  accustomed  in 
most  countries  to  operating  on  imperfect  knowl- 
edge in  other  areas,  and  development  specialists 
everywhere  make  important  decisions  and  commit- 
ments daily  on  equally  unsatisfying  knowledge 
bases.  What  is  known  about  women  is  ignoreq!  or 
undervalued  but,  at  the  same  time,  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  women  in  development  programs  is  attrib- 
uted to  paucity  of  information  about  them.  Yet,  on 
other  subjects  decision  makers  eagerly  seek  out  and 
willingly  act  upon  knowledge  that  is  no  less  imper- 
fect. This  is  a  troublesome  paradox  that  implies 
powerful  prejudice. 

The  negative  consequences  of  omitting  women 
from  development  activities  are  dramatic.  The 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  of  India 
examined  the  cumulative  effect  on  women  and  girls 
of  70  years  (1901-71)  of  development  and  found 
high  rates  of  displacement  from  the  paid  labor 
force,  increasing  migration  (two  to  three  times  the 
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rate  for  males)  attributable  in  part  to  destitution, 
and,  most  striking,  increasing  mortality  of  females 
as  compared  to  males,  resulting  in  a  declining  sex 
ratio.4 

Unfortunately,  India  is  not  an  isolated  example. 
Development  activities  around  the  world  are 
omitting  women  as  productive  participants,  and  the 
consequences  are  disheartening. 

The  time  has  come  for  policy  formulation  and 
programmatic  action  based  on  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  participation  of  women  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  development  efforts.  There  is  enough 
already  known  about  women's  roles,  and  there  are 
enough  fairly  obvious  ways  to  find  out  more,  that 
ignorance  is  no  longer  an  acceptable  excuse  for 
inaction.  Nor  is  it  an  acceptable  justification  for 
continued  application  of  research  standards  that 
require  higher  degrees  of  proof  in  this  area  than  are 
generally  required  in  others. 

Development  can  address  the  contributions,  poten- 
tials, and  needs  of  both  women  and  men,  once  it  is 
realized  unequivocally  that  women's  behavior  influ- 
ences a  country's  development  as  much  as  men's 
does,  that  women  behave  in  response  to  their  own 
realities— which  must  be  acknowledged  and  directly 
addressed  in  development  activities — and  that 
positive  action  is  possible  and  overdue. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  specific  areas  in  which 
programmatic  action  could  be  taken  without 
further  deliberation.  Examples  could  be  drawn 
from  a  wide  spectrum  of  development  sectors,  but 
perhaps  the  clearest  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the 
areas  of  food  production,  nutrition,  health,  and 
contraception.  In  each  of  these  areas  women  play 
an  essential  role;  in  each,  development  efforts  in 
the  past  have  largely  overlooked  women's  roles  and 
their  needs  and  have  failed  to  recognize  their 
potentials;  yet  in  each  area  substantial  accumulated 
experience  points  the  way  to  useful  programmatic 
action. 
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Food  Production 

Most  women  in  the  Third  World  are  rural  and 
poor.  5  They  are  directly  and  immediately  involved 
in  food  production.  On  average,  they  work  10-15 
hours  each  day.6  Although  there  are  important 
regional  differences,  these  women  participate  in 
virtually  every  phase  of  food  production:  ground 
preparation,  planting  and  transplanting,  cultivating 
and  weeding,  harvesting,  preserving  and  process- 
ing, storing,  transporting,  and  marketing.  Women 
also  manage  poultry  and  other  livestock;  process 
fish  and  fruits;  produce  most  domestic  goods;  and 
provide  most  of  the  services  essential  to  the 
effective  working  of  the  family  production  unit. 

Thus,  the  contributions  of  women  to  national 
economies  are  not  only  important  but  also  highly 
visible  to  anyone  concerned  with  understanding 
how  traditional,  rural  families  survive.  Neverthe- 
less, women's  work  and  their  economic  and  social 
productivity  have  remained  largely  uncounted  in 
national  tabulations,  which  frequently  borrow 
inappropriate  concepts  of  work,  employment,  and 
productivity  from  highly  industrialized  countries. 
Furthermore,  during  the  past  20  years,  maior  devel- 
opment efforts  around  the  world  have  almost  com- 
pletely ignored  women's  part  in  food  production 
and  provision.  Evidently,  people  believed  women's 
roles  in  subsistence  agriculture  were  an  artifact  of 
"underdevelopment"  instead  of  recognizing  them 
for  what  they  are:  a  key  source  of  successful 
development — improved  yields  and  better  nutrition. 

During  the  earliest  years,  the  community  develop- 
ment years,  the  food  production  effort  was  to 
increase  yields  by  improving  local  practices  within 
the  existing  technologies.  Even  though  women  were 
comprehensively  involved  in  using  and  transmitting 
the  very  local  practices  sought  to  be  improved, 
when  the  new  technologies  were  introduced,  they 
were  delivered  only  to  men.  Later,  when  it  was 
realized  that  new  technologies  could  not  be  used 
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effectively  without  added  resources,  the  additional 
resources  were  handed  over  to  men  only,  limiting 
the  opportunities  for  women  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction and  move  toward  modernization.7 

It  would  be  inexplicable  to  continue  ignoring  wo- 
men's food  production  roles  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  programs  and  projects  intended 
to  increase  the  output  of  food. 

The  priorities  for  programmatic  action  are  not 
obscure.  What  has  been  learned  about  increasing 
men's  productivity  will  be  useful  for  women  as 
well.  Women's  work  in  food  production  and  han- 
dling can  be  assisted  by  new  seeds,  fertilizers, 
labor-saving  technologies,  training,  and  credit 
facilities.  Improved  methods  for  food  harvesting, 
preservation,  and  storage,  and  poultry  and  live- 
stock management — which  are  the  near-exclusive 
domain  of  women  in  many  parts  of  the  world — 
must  no  longer  be  neglected  or  imparted  only  to 
men,  if  overall  food  production  is  to  be  increased 
and  nutrition  levels  are  to  be  improved. 

In  many  cases  programmatic  action  involves  simply 
extending  to  women  opportunities  already  provided 
to  men  in  development  programs.  Evidence  from 
Kenya,  Peru,  and  India  suggests  that  women  will 
seek  out  and  use  agricultural  innovations  and 
credit — even  where  special  efforts  have  not  been 
made  to  reach  women.  8 

Programmatic  action  must  be  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  women  in  specific  contexts.  This  has  been  the 
underlying  premise  of  the  Integrated  Rural  Devel- 
opment Programme  (IRDP)  of  Bangladesh,  which 
has  established  a  network  of  women's  cooperatives 
based  on  agriculture.9  A  central  element  of  the 
project  has  been  the  recognition — evolved  over 
many  years  by  those  closest  to  the  original  wo- 
men's program  of  the  Bangladesh  Academy  for 
Rural  Development  at  Comilla — that  women  are 
motivated  by  rational  self-interest.  (Their  husbands 
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were  readily  acknowledged  long  ago  to  be  so  with- 
out any  requirement  of  sophisticated  research  to 
prove  it.)  Because  they  are  women  in  a  society  in 
which  men  have  the  overt  power,  Bangladeshi 
women  have  had  to  devise  their  own  special  ways 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  Thus,  changing  their 
behavior  requires  attention  to  their  special  needs  as 
well  as  those  that  they  share  with  their  husbands. 
Accordingly,  in  the  IRDP  project,  it  is  recognized 
that,  just  as  their  husbands  do,  the  women  need 
economic  resources^including  credit — and  oppor- 
tunities to  enjoy  improved  profits  before  they  are 
likely  to  be  motivated  to  change  behavior  that  has 
worked  for  them  in  the  past.  But,  in  addition,  and 
equally  important,  it  is  also  recognized  that  the 
status  that  Bangladeshi  women  achieve  from  seclu- 
sion is  itself  a  valuable  asset  for  them  and  occupies 
a  valid  position  in  the  overall  equation  of  their  self- 
interests.  Therefore,  the  IRDP  women's  coopera- 
tives provide  credit  and  opportunities  for  profit 
along  with  useful  training  and  improved  health  and 
family  planning  services — but  they  do  so  in  ways 
that  allow  women  to  participate  without  violating 
the  rules  of  purdah. 

As  the  project  continues,  the  rules  of  purdah  may 
themselves  change,  as  part  of  a  dynamic  process 
whereby  women  begin  to  transform  social-  and 
self-concepts  in  response  to  tangible  new  possibili- 
ties.10 The  IRDP  project  was  designed  as  a  dynamic 
process.  The  staff  of  the  project  believed  from  the 
start  that  rural  women  already  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant network  of  development  resources  which  can 
extend  from  the  community  to  the  government  and 
serve  within  the  community  as  an  agency  of  posi- 
tive change — so  long  as  the  women's  real  self- 
interests  are  learned  and  addressed. 

Programs, must  be  flexible  enough  to  change  as 
more  is  learned  about  women's  needs  during  pro- 
gram implementation.  For  example,  a  project  in 
Upper  Volta  began  with  the  objective  of  increasing 
attendance  of  girls  in  local  schools.11  It  was  soon 
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realized  that  providing  more  teachers  would  not 
necessarily  address  the  problem  and  that  the  poor 
attendance  was  largely  caused  by  an  even  greater 
problem:  the  heavy  workloads  of  women— and 
girls — in  the  area.  The  project  sought  ways  to 
reduce  women's  workloads.  The  introduction  of 
grinding  mills  into  the  village  led  to  collective  deci- 
sion making  about  management  of  the  mills, 
increased  income  for  the  village  women,  and  higher 
productivity.  The  women  themselves  began  to 
define  new  directions. 

Programs  can  begin  before  all  is  known  or  under- 
stood: A  project  can  be  a  powerful  engine  for  gen- 
erating the  knowledge  required  for  its  own  devel- 
opment. As  the  Upper  Volta  example  illustrated 
and  as  a  quote  from  those  involved  in  assessing  the 
Bangladesh  project  sums  it  up: 

Since  a  project  is  a  process  of  initiating  and 
monitoring  change,  it  cannot  have  a  totally  fixed 
programme  that  can  be  set  in  place  in  the  begin- 
ning with  predictable  results.  There  are  too 
many  unknowns  that  cannot  be  discovered  until 
women  and  their  families  respond  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  resources.  Then  the  potential  for 
change  that  existed  as  a  latent  force  in  what 
might  have  seemed  from  the  outside  as  a  static 
or  "conservative"  situation  becomes  revealed.12 

Additional  examples  could  only  reinforce  the  points 
made  here:  Rural  women  in  traditional  societies  are 
vitally  involved  in  food  production.  It  is  not  partic- 
ularly mysterious  or  difficult  to  include  attention  to 
women's  contributions,  potentials,  and  needs  in 
designing  and  implementing  food  production  pro- 
grams and  projects.  Moreover,  it  is  counterproduc- 
tive to  fail  to  do  so. 
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Nutrition 

Poor,  rural  women  prepare  virtually  all  the  food 
their  families  consume.  Traditionally,  nutrition 
programs  and  projects  seem  to  have  focused  on 
teaching  women  what  foods  to  eat  and  how  best  to 
prepare  them;  yet,  often  such  strategies  have  failed 
to  consider  the  realities  of  the  women's  situations. 
Even  after  women  have  learned  which  foods  are 
best,  they  may  not  have  enough  control  over 
resources  for  food  production  to  decide  what  food- 
stuffs the  family  needs  to  cultivate.  Often  more 
nutritious  ways  of  preparing  foods  are  far  more 
time-consuming  than  traditional  methods;  yet  pro- 
jects have  failed  to  consider  whether  the  women 
have  the  additional  time  needed  for  such  prepara- 
tion or  whether  this  time  would  be  spent  at  the 
expense  of  time  needed  to  produce  food.  Nor  has 
the  possible  resistance  of  the  family,  and  particu- 
larly the  husband,  to  innovations  in  diet  been 
taken  into  account.  (In  poor,  traditional  societies 
the  consequences  of  a  husband's  displeasure  can  be 
severe.) 

Projects  are  needed  to  determine  why  women  pre- 
pare the  foods  they  do  in  the  ways  they  do  and 
whether  they  can  make  use  of  new  information 
within  the  realities  of  their  lives.  In  most  parts  of 
the  world  the  daily  diet  is  relatively  balanced  and 
would  be  adequate  if  there  were  more  of  it.13  Thus, 
nutrition  programs  must  be  integrally  related  to 
programs  designed  to  increase  the  access  that 
women  have  to  resources  for  food  production  and 
the  control  that  they  have  over  the  yields  of  their 
labor.14 

Many  poor  women  complain  that  they  usually  feel 
weak  and  frequently  are  sick.  Yet  the  emphasis  of 
many  nutrition  programs  has  been  on  women  as 
nurturers  of  others:  food  preparers,  bearers  of  chil- 
dren, sources  of  human  milk.  Programs  must  also 
recognize  that  women  need  nutritious  foods  when 
they  are  not  pregnant  or  nursing. 
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Recently,  nutrition  and  other  health-related  pro- 
grams have  been  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
trend  away  from  breastfeeding  in  many  areas  of 
the  developing  world  in  which  equipment  for  hy- 
gienic bottle-feeding  and  contraceptives  to  protect 
the  mother  from  early  subsequent  pregnancy  are 
not  readily  available.  It  is  especially  important  to 
consider  women's  self-interests  when  examining 
changes  in  patterns  of  breastfeeding  and  designing 
programs  to  promote  breastfeeding.  Women's  work 
roles  and  breastfeeding  are  not  always  compatible. 
In  rural  areas,  changes  in  agricultural  practices  may 
push  the  land  farmed  by  women  so  far  away  that 
carrying  a  nursing  child  to  the  fields  is  very  dif- 
ficult. The  opportunity  to  work  for  pay  during 
harvest  periods  may  motivate  a  woman  to  migrate 
temporarily  and  make  prolonged  breastfeeding 
impossible.  Poor  women  in  the  cities  frequently 
work  in  some  capacity— such  as  domestic  service, 
industry,  or  street-selling — in  which  breastfeeding  is 
discouraged  or  difficult.  In  the  same  urban  environ- 
ment, they  receive  commercial  messages  and  in- 
ducements to  use  powdered  milk. 

The  Protein  Advisory  Group  of  the  United  Nations 
has  recently  undertaken  a  study  of  women's  roles 
in  food  production,  food  handling,  and  nutrition. 
One  of  their  conclusions  is  that  society  must  make 
an  overall  greater  effort  to  be  responsive  to  wo- 
men's needs  while  breastfeeding  if  it  is  to  stem  the 
trend  away  from  breastfeeding.  Their  comment: 

Other  [policy]  options,  especially  those  that 
allow  breastfeeding,  deserve  consideration.  They 
include  creches  at  the  work  place  where  mothers 
could  nurse  their  babies,  communal  day-care 
centers  (where  alternative  feeding  could  be  car- 
ried out  under  hygienic  conditions),  part-time 
working  hours  for  women  and  communal  trans- 
port from  the  work  place  to  the  home  for  nurs- 
ing. In  rural  areas,  the  need  for  special  arrange- 
ments for  women  working  far  from  home  may 
be  greater  than  has  been  believed,  especially  on 
account  of  seasonal  variations  in  their  work 
schedule.15 
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Health 

Women  treat  their  own  health  problems  and  those 
of  their  family  members  with  home  remedies,  or 
with  the  help  of  some  local  practitioner  or  re- 
spected older  woman  if  things  look  serious,  or  by 
going  outside  their  family  or  community  circle  to 
some  "professional."  Their  responses  to  illness  in 
the  family  are  integrally  related  to  the  other  ele- 
ments of  their  situations. 

The  professional  they  would  seek  when  all  else 
failed  might  be,  but  certainly  would  not  necessarily 
be,  a  practitioner  of  allopathic  medicine.  Yet,  most 
projects  to  deliver  health  services  to  poor  people 
rely  almost  entirely  on  allopathic  medicine — and 
most  of  it  is  delivered  at  centers  that  are  more  or 
less  distant  from  large  proportions  of  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

Increasing  the  numbers  of  physicians  and  hospital 
beds  and  the  quantities  and  sophistication  of  mod- 
ern curative  facilities  is  unlikely  to  be  central  to 
improving  the  overall  health  of  poor,  rural  people. 
Women  are  likely  to  want  to  use  the  health  services 
that  fit  best  into  the  overall  patterns  of  their  lives — 
unless  it  is  fairly  clear  that  some  less  convenient 
option  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed.  If  the 
known  local  remedy  or  help  within  the  community 
is  likely  to  work,  why  go  outside  to  some  un- 
known professional?  Doing  so  is  often  frightening 
and  difficult.  Distance  alone  means  economic  and 
social  costs.  All  too  frequently,  for  women  these 
costs  include  disrespectful  and  undignified  treat- 
ment from  strangers. 

What  benefits  in  seeking  professional  health  care 
outside  the  community  offset  these  rather  clear 
costs?  Unfortunately,  the  benefits  are  not  at  all 
certain.  Thus  far,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  health 
care  available  at  the  modern  centers  that  health 
care  programs  and  projects  have  provided  produces 
a  markedly  higher  cure  rate  than  local,  traditional 
forms  of  care. 

Programs  are  needed  to  educate  and  train  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  traditional  health  care  network  that 
poor,  rural  women  are  most  likely  to  rely  on. 
Well-trained  local  health  workers — responsible  to 
the  community  rather  than  to  some  distant  govern- 
ment and  supplied  with  basic  modern  medicines  to 
supplement  the  local  resources — are  more  likely  to 
prove  effective  in  serving  women  and  their 
families. 

Programs  to  train  rural  midwives  provide  many 
examples  of  successful  integration  of  "modern 
medical  techniques"  into  women's  traditional  health 
care  system.  Thus,  in  the  rural  province  of  Bohol 
in  the  Philippines,  the  maternal-child  health  and 
family  planning  program  identifies  and  trains  tradi- 
tional birth  attendants  (hilots)  in  antiseptic  delivery 
techniques.  Over  75  percent  of  the  identified  hilots 
have  been  trained,  and  this  has  led  to  substantial 
improvements  in  maternal  and  particularly  infant 
survival,  including  a  striking  decline  in  tetanus 
among  newborns.16 

Programs  are  also  needed  to  encourage  women  to 
be  active  in  the  health  management  of  their  families 
and  themselves,  conducting  self-diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment and  self-referral  to  supportive  backup  ser- 
vices. In  Indonesia,  for  example,  a  health  care  pro- 
gram employs  mothers  as  "basic  health  workers" 
backed  up  by  family  planning  field  workers.17  This 
program  trains  women  to  carry  out  specific  tasks  in 
the  areas  of  child  nutrition,  maternal  health,  and 
treatment  and  prevention  of  common  diseases.  The 
design  and  content  of  the  training  was  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  time  and  resources  available 
to  women,  and  the  procedures  were  built  as  much 
as  possible  on  traditional  medicine  and  local 
concepts  of  health.  For  example,  in  Java,  a  raw  egg 
mixed  with  honey  is  widely  believed  to  cure  many 
illnesses,  and  this  already  accepted  and  useful 
practice  has  been  promoted  both  as  a  nutritional 
and  curative  measure. 

At  the  same  time,  efforts  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand and  reduce  the  costs  that  women  incur  in 
using  outside  health  facilities  and  to  increase  the 
benefits  such  facilities  can  provide. 
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Contraception 

Women  are  the  principal  consumers  of  the  services 
that  contraceptive  programs  are  supposed  to 
deliver.  Yet  women's  priorities  as  they  perceive 
them  are  generally  not  addressed  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  such  undertakings.18  Often 
women  have  been  viewed  narrowly  and  objectified 
as  targets  of,  rather  than  participants  in,  programs 
meant  to  benefit  them. 

Excessive  emphasis  at  the  point  of  service  delivery 
on  demographic  targets,  numbers  of  "acceptors"  re- 
quired to  achieve  them,  and  levels  of  "motivation" 
required  to  yield  the  acceptors — rather  than  on 
quality  of  service — is  unlikely  to  promote  real 
caring  and  attention  to  individuals.  Although  the 
ultimate  objective  of  such  target-setting  is  presum- 
ably a  social  good,  the  actual  operating  focus  that 
generally  flows  from  it  seems  to  come  to  rest  far 
afield  of  the  well-being  of  the  people  directly 
affected.  Their  levels  of  satisfaction  become  a 
remote  aspect  of  the  work — even  a  forgotten  one. 

Because  childbearing  imposes  large  health  risks  on 
mothers,  and  the  health  risks  to  newborn  and 
young  children  are  also  high,  contraceptive 
materials,  services,  and  information  should  be  a 
required  part  of  every  primary  health  care  system. 
This  does  not  mean  that  health  care  systems  should 
be  the  only,  or  even  the  main,  channels  for  deliver- 
ing contraception.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  contra- 
ception can  be  considered  exclusively,  or  even 
primarily,  a  health  service.  On  the  contrary,  con- 
traception should  be  made  available  in  every  pos- 
sible way  consistent  with  safety  and  effectiveness. 
And  the  justifications  for  it  should  include  the 
rights  of  women  to  control  their  bodies  and,  when 
appropriate,  social  judgments  on  the  desirability  of 
controlling  fertility  as  a  means  of  reducing  rates  of 
population  growth  for  the  overall  good  of  the  par- 
ticular society. 

To  be  safe  and  effective  (that  is,  to  address  the 
central  concerns  of  users),  contraceptive  means  and 
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services  must  be  accompanied  by  information  that 
helps  people  understand  how  the  available  contra- 
ceptives will  work.  Women  need  not  only  to  have 
contraceptives  made  readily  and  discreetly  avail- 
able to  them  but  also  to  know  what  to  expect  from 
the  contraceptive  they  choose  and  what  to  do  if 
something  unexpected  and  alarming  happens.  The 
counterproductive  consequences  of  instances  in 
which  it  was  decided  to  tell  less  than  was  known, 
or  to  simplify  what  was  told  to  a  level  of  near 
meaninglessness — presumably  because  users  were 
illiterate — range  from  widespread  fear  when  unan- 
ticipated side  effects  become  manifest  to  serious 
complications  when  significant  side  effects  go 
untreated  because  women  have  not  been  informed 
to  associate  them  with  the  method  used  and  to  seek 
treatment  accordingly. 

Projects  are  needed  in  which  the  key  providers  of  ' 
services  are  respected  members  of  the  community 
itself,  whose  responsibility  is  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  community  rather  than  the  govern- 
ment and  to  whom  women  can  turn  with  confi- 
dence and  security  both  for  service  delivery  and  for 
supportive  follow-up. 

Contraceptive  delivery  programs,  like  programs  in 
food  production,  nutrition,  and  health,  need  to  use 
a  community-orientation  strategy.19  Community 
orientation  in  overall  development  strategy  means 
greater  attention  to  such  goals  as  reducing  poverty 
rather  than  increasing  aggregate  wealth,  increasing 
food  consumption  rather  than  increasing  aggregate 
production,  improving  health  conditions  rather 
than  creating  more  medical  infrastructure.  It 
implies  shifts  in  management  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability away  from  centralized  agencies  toward 
more  local  ones  that  are  deeply  committed  to  and 
responsive  to  the  community  members. 
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Conclusion 

My  thesis  in  this  paper  is  that  development  activ- 
ities cannot  achieve  their  full  potential  if  women's 
interests  continue  to  be  neglected.  Programs 
directed  to  women — programs  to  deliver  nutrition, 
health,  or  contraception  services — rarely  take  into 
account  the  complexity  of  women's  roles  as  child- 
bearers  and  rearers,  food  producers  and  processors, 
and  household  managers,  and  the  possibility  these 
roles  can  conflict  with  as  well  as  supplement  each 
other.20  Too  often  the  timing  and  quality  of  ser- 
vices and  the  nature  and  amounts  of  information 
have  been  inappropriate.  Too  seldom  have  wo- 
men's competing  priorities  been  understood  and  ad- 
dressed. Programs  directed  at  food  production  have 
in  most  instances  completely  ignored  the  vital  role 
women  play  in  this  area. 

In  all  four  categories,  development  efforts  could  be 
increased  if  visions  were  broadened  to  include  the 
breadth  and  complexity  of  women's  roles,  and  if 
planners  could  seek  to  understand  what  is  accept- 
able and  accessible  within  "women's  cultures" — 
those  world  views  that  are  distinct  from  those  of 
men  and  that  are  particularly  intense  with  regard 
to  the  nurturing  of  families.  Examples  have  been 
given  to  show  that  it  is  possible  and  not  unusually 
difficult  to  design  and  implement  development  ac- 
tivities that  include  attention  to  women's  produc- 
tivity and  social  roles. 

I  am  convinced  that  development  activities  cannot 
have  much  value  for  any  of  us  if  they  do  not  have 
a  positive  value  for  women. 
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20.  Elizabeth  King-Quizon,  "Time-allocated 
home  products  in  rural  Laguna  households,"  paper  pre- 
sented at  Symposium  in  Household  Economics,  Manila, 
May  1977  (to  be  published  in  Philippine  Journal  of 
Economics,  forthcoming);  and  Robert  Evenson,  "Time 
allocation  in  rural  Philippine  household,"  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Associ- 
ation, New  York  City,  December  1977  (to  be  published 
in  American  Journal  of  Household  Economics,  forth- 
coming 1978). 
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Statement  of  James  P.  Grant* 
President,  Overseas  Development-  Council 
Before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Population 
April  20,  1978 

POPULATION  STABILIZATION ,  THE  PQLI,  AND  MEETING  BASIC  NEEDS  BY  YEAR  2000 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  important  subject  of 
the  interaction  of  population  and  the  quality  of  human  life.     This  Committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  spotlighting  the  potential  contribution  of  development 
assistance  to  progress  on  this  important  issue.  Actions  by  the  United  States 
through  its  assistance  and  other  programs  affecting  the  progress  of  developing 
countries  can  contribute  importantly  to  determining  whether  the  world's  popu- 
lation, now  above  four  billion,  stabilizes  in  the  next  century  at  approximately 
eleven  billion  as  indicated  by  present  trend  lines  or  at' a  substantially  lower 
level.     The  human  and  societal  stakes  are  huge.        Assuring  the  coexistence 
of  anything  like  eleven  billion  people — at  far  higher  individual  consumption 
levels  world-wide  than  those  of  today — would  require  staggering  changes  in  the 
world's  political,  economic  and  social  institutions. 

Any  development  assistance  strategy,  therefore,  that  fails  to  accord  a  central 
place  to  population  is  seriously  deficient.    Family  planning  programs  have  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  slowing  population  growth;  they  deserve  greater  support  from 
most  national  governments  and  from  the  United  States  Government  than  they  get 
today. 

Very  importantly,  and  this  is  the  point  an  which  I  wish  to  dwell  today, 

development  strategies  that  effectively  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  poor 

majority  also  have  a  vital  and  probably  indispensable  role  in  achieving  population 

stabilization  in  most  countries.     As  George  Zeidenstein,  President  of  the 

Population  Council,  said  in  July,  1977,  at  the  Bellagio  III  Population  Conference: 

Fertility  behavior  is  a  reflection  of  the  socioeconomic  structure 
and  its  pattern  of  changes .. .The  strategic  focus  of  attention 
should  he  development  itself,  and... how  overall  development  . 
strategy  and  the  small-grain  structure  of  development  policy 
affect  population  changes." 

The  views  expressed  in  this  testimony  are  those  of  the  witness,  and  do  not 
necessarily  represent  those  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council,  or  others 
of  its  Directors,  officers,  or  staff. 
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Fertility  Reduction  -  The  Contribution  of  Quality  of  Life  Improvement 

There  Is  striking  recent  evidence  that  in  an  increasing  number  of 
poor  countries    birth  rates  have  dropped  sharply  despite  relatively  low 
per  capita  income  and  despite  the  relative  newness  of  family  planning 
programs.    More  than  a  dozen  low-income  countries  and  regions  (with  highly 
diverse  cultural,  economic,  and  political  backgrounds)  have  sharply  decreased 
their-crude  birth  rates — by  27 -to  55  per  cent  in  the  two  decades  since  1955 — 
to  levels  of  30  and  below  per  thousand  population.    These  countries  (or 
regions),  which  include  South  Korea,  Kerala  (India),  Costa  Rica,  Taiwan 
Sri  Lanka,  Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore  (and  probably  China  as  well), 
all  have  Implemented  unusually  effective  policies  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
poor  majority  that  have  encouraged  couples  to  desire  smaller  families;  all 
of  them  have  likewise  resorted  to  policy  measures  designed  to  provide  parents 
with  the  means  to  Implement  that  desire.    The  common  factor  In  these  countries 
is  that  the  majority  of  the  population  has  shared  in  the  economic  and  social 
benefits  of  significant  national  progress  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in 
most  poor  countries — or  in  most  Western  countries  during  their  comparable 
periods  of  development.    The  existing  evidence  argues  that  appropriate  policies 
for  making  health,  education,  and  jobs  more  broadly  available  to  lower  income 
groups  in  poor  countries  contribute  significantly  toward  the  motivation  for 
smaller  families  that  is  the  prerequisite  of  a  major  reduction  in  Lirth  rates. 
Combining  policies  that  give  special  attention  to  improving  the  well-being 
of  the  poor  majority  of  the  population  with  large-scale,  well-execu red  family 
planning  programs  should  make  it  possible  to  stabilize  population  in  developing 
countries  much  faster  than  reliance  on  either  approach  alone. 

If  the  developing  countries  are  to  escape  the  threat  posed  by  rapid 
population  growth  within  an  acceptable  time  frame,  more  families  must  acquire 
the  motivation  to  limit  births,    not  only  be  provided  with  improved  means  to 
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do  so.     Development  planners — and  this  Congress — need  to  give  far  more 
attention  than  heretofore  to  the^ effect  of  alternative  development  strategies 
on  birth  rates.     This  means  that  the  population  crisis  must  be  confronted 
in  the  broader  context  of  the  development  crisis — with  more  emphasis  on  the 
possible  ways  of  treating  the  basic  "disease"  of  poverty  and  thereby  creating 
the  needed  motivation  for  smaller  families.—^ 

Unfortunately,  even  though  the  relative  proportions  of  the  world's 
population  that  lives  in  abject  poverty  and  is  undernourished  are  declining, 
the  absolute  numbers  are  higher  today  than  25  years  ago.     And  on  current 
treud  lines  the  number  Hill  be  considerably  higher  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart  below,  the  great  majority  of  the  approximately 
one  billion  currently  living  in  absolute  poverty  reside  in  the  low-income 
countries — commonly  referred  to  as  the  Fourth  World;  countries  whose  starting 
levels  of  development  are  so  low  that,  even  with  maximum  conceivable  progress, 
their  per  capita  incomes  by  the  year  2000  in  real  terms  will  only  approximate 
the  levels  prevailing  for  the  United  States  in  1776. 
Table  X, 


Population 
(millions) 

Per  Capita  Income 
(In  constant  1975  U.S.  $) 

Physical  Quality 
of  Life  Index  (PQLI) 

1975 
Total 

Absolute 
Poor 

Under- 
nourished 

2000 
Total 

1965     1975  1985 

2000 

1950s 
(approx) 

24 

1970s  2000 

Low  Income  Countries 
(LIC:    $30O-per  capita) 

1,300 

700-800 

400-640 

2,250- 
2,100 

160- 

130       150  180 

180- 
230/330 

39  56-78 

Kiddle  Income  Countries 
(MIC:    $300+  p.c.) 

800 

150-200 

80-120 

1.350- 
1,050 

1,130- 
630       950  1,350 

1,510- 
2,400 

54 

63  73-82 

High  Income  Countries 
(HIC:    $2,000+  p.c.) 

700 

35-70 

20-35 

850 

6,700- 

4.200    5,500  8,100 

9,000- 
14,600 

92 

96  97-98 

lyWilliam  Rich,  Smaller  Families  Through  Social  and  Economic  Progress,  Monograph 
No.  7  (Washington  D.  C.  Overseas  Development  Council,  1973);  see  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  "Accelerating  Population  Stabilization  Through  Social  and  Economic 
Progress,"  Development  Paper  No.  24  (Washington  D.  C. ,  Overseas  Development 
Council,  1977). 
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Fortunately,  we  are  learning  from  the  development  experience  of  such 
diverse  countries  and  regions  as  China,  Taiwan,  Sri  Lanka,  Kerala  (India), 
and  Costa  Rica  that  overcoming    the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  is  not 
necessarily  dependent  upon  achieving  high  per  capita  income.    These  countries 
have  demonstrated  that,  with  the  right  basic  needs-oriented  strategies,  it 
is  possible  to  achieve  the  levels  of  life  expectancy,  literacy,  infant 
mortality  and  birth  rates  achieved  by  the  United  States  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s  while  having  per  capita  incomes  below  the  levels  of  the  United  States 
in  1776. 

It  is  these  facts— r-and  this  exciting  prospect — which  have  led  to  the 

evolution  during  the  past  several  years  of  the  concept  of  seeking  to  overcome  the 

worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  by  the  year  2000,  a  concept  which  received  the 

endorsement  this  week  of  the  House  International  Relations  Committee  as  follows: 

Section  102,  Development  Assistance  Policy  (c)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
the  desirability  of  overcoming  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty 
by  the  end  of  this  century  by,  among  other  measures,  substantially 
lowering  infant  mortality  and  birth  rates,  and  increasing  life  expec- 
tancy, food  production,  literacy,  and  employment,  encourages  the 
President  to  explore  with  other  countries,  through  all  appropriate 
channels,  the  feasibility  of  a  worldwide  cooperative  effort  to  over- 
come the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  and  to  assure  self-reliant 
growth  in  the  developing  countries  by  the  year  2000.     (H.R.  12222) 

Effective  support  of  this  goal  is  indispensable  if  world  population  is  to  stabilize 

at  any  level  significantly  below  the  level  of  eleven  billion  that  now  appears 

likely  on  present  trend  lines. 

Meeting  Basic  Needs  by  the  Year  2000  -  The  Concept 

Like  most  great  ideas,  the  concept  of   overcoming  at  least  the  worst 
aspects  of  poverty  within  a  relatively  short  time  is  being  nourished  from 
many  sources.    One  such  source  was  effectively  identified  by  the  late  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  1973  when,  in  support  of  the  New  Directions  legislation 
introduced  that  year  by  the  House,  he  spoke  of:    "...the  veritable  intellectual 
revolt  among  scholars  of  development  who  are  turning  against  the  long-held 
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view  that  growth  alone  is  the  answer  that  will  tirckle  benefits  to  the  poorest 
majority..."    His  comments  paralleled  thinking  emerging  in  many  developing 
countries,  the  World  Bank,  key  United  Nations  agencies  and  many  scholars  in 
many  countries.— I 

Another  source  of  support  for  this  concept  is  the  association  that  is 
made  between  basic  needs  and  the  new  emphasis  on  human  rights.  Basic 
(physical)  needs  and  human  (political  and  social)  rights  are  increasingly  being 
seen  as  parallel  and  interconnected.     President  Carter  on  his  Inauguration 
Day  spoke    of  the    "basic  rights"  of  every  human  being  to  be  free  not  only 
of  political  repression  but  also  of  poverty,  hunger  and  disease. 

The  addition  to  the  concept  of  seeking  to  address  basic  human  needs 
problems  in  a  quantifiable  way  within  a  given  timeframe  emerged  with  major 
force  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1976.—^      It  first  came  to  widespread  public 
attention  with  the  issuance  of  Employment,  Growth  and  Basic  Needs;    A  One 
World  Problem,  the  Report  of  the  ILO  Director     General  prepared  for  the  June 
1976  World  Employment  Conference.—^    This  report  not  only  presented  the  most 
thorough  discussion  to  date  of  basic  needs  and  how  these  might  be  more 
effectively  addressed  through  international  cooperation,  but  also  made  the  far- 
reaching  proposal  that  steps  be  taken  to  achieve  satisfaction  of  tha  most, 
basic  needs  within  a  given  timeframe — by  the  year  2000.    The  end-of-the-century 
timeframe  proposal  proved  too  innovative  to  be  accepted  at  the  World  Employment 
Conference;  however,  in  the  intervening  months,  the  proposal  has  received  a 
growing  number  of  endorsements  from  around  the  world. 

VSee  Redistribution  with  Growth,  Chenery,  et.al.,  Oxford  1974;  Growth  from 
_Below,  James  P.  Grant,  Overseas  Development  Council,  1973;  Economic  Growth 
1973S°Cial  EqUltV  ln  Devel°Ping  Countries  (Adelman  and  C.  T.  Morris),  Stanford, 

|/For  an  earlier  presentation,  see  "The  Changing  World  Order  and  the  World's 

XL  V£u  i        i  oA  I"311  APProach'"  by  Jam«  P.  Grant;  paper  presented  to 
the  25th  Pugwash  Conference,  Madras,  India,  January,  1976. 

A/Report  of  the  Direction  General  of  the  International  Labour  Office: 
Employment,  Growth  and  Basic  Needs:     A  One-World  Problem.   International  Labour 
Organization,  Geneva,  1976. 
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By  the  end  of  1976,  both  World  Bank  President  McNamara  and  the 
Reshaping  the  International  Order  (RIO)  report  coordinated  by  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Jan  Tinbergen,  based  on  work  begun  long  before,  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.    McNamara  gave  explicit  endorsement  to  the  idea  that  goals  be  set 
for  overcoming  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  in  a  given  timeframe 
In  his  address  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  World  Bank  on  October  4, 
1976.    He  called  for  "a  basic  understanding"  and  a  kind  of  "global 
compact"  that  would  have  as  a  major  objective  "the  meeting  of  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  absolute  poor  in  both  the  poor  and  middle  income  countries 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  say  by  the  end  of  this  century."  Later 
in  the  same  month,  the  Tinbergen-led  group  of  22  international  experts  issued 
the  RIO  Report  that  called  for  a  "global  compact  on  poverty"  between  rich 
and  poor  nations,  with  the  goal  of  overcoming  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute 
poverty  within  countries  by  the  year  2000. 
Physical  Quality  of  Life  Index 

As  the  concept  of  overcoming  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty 
within  a  given  timeframe  (for  example,  by  the  year  2000)  gains  support  in 
both  numbers  and  intensity,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  some 
readily  usable  measures  of  progress  in  meeting  basic  needs  are  required. 

While  the  rate  of  increase  of  per  capita  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
indicates  general  overall  economic  performance,  it  does  not  tell  us  much 
about  what  happens  to  the  human  needs  of  individuals  at  different  levels 
within  societies.    Thus,  the  Overseas  Development  Council  has  been  led  to 
introduce  a  new  Physical  Quality  of  Life  Index,  designed  to  supplement  GNP  by 
providing  a  more  specific  measure  of  what  happens  to  people.    As  described  in 
the  Annex  to  my  testimony,  the  PQLI  is  based  on  an  equally  weighted  composites 
of  Infant  mortality,  literacy,  and  expectancy  of  life  at  age  one,  each  rated 
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on  an  index  of  1  to  100  with  100  being  the  best.     Figures  for  these  indicators, 
available  for  societies  at  almost  all  stages  of  development,  are  consolidated 
into  a  single  index  that  can  serve  to  indicate  non-economic  human  progress. 
Among  the  PQLI's  many  advantages  .is  its  ability  to  reflect  distributional 
characteristics  within  countries,  for  countries  cannot  achieve  high  national 
averages  of  literacy,  life  expectancy,  and  infant  mortality  unless  majorities 
of  their  populations  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  progress  in  these  areas.  The 
PQLI  and  the  per  capita  GNP  figures  for  all  countries  are  given  in  the  Annex. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  general  relationship  between  a  country's 
per  capita  GNP  and  its  PQLI  rating.     But  there  are  also  enough  divergences 
to  indicate  clearly  that  a  high  per  capita  GNP  does  not  ensure  a  high  PQLI 
level;  and,  conversely,  that  a  nigh  PQLI  rating  can  be  achieved  at  a 
relatively  low  per  capita  GNP  level.    Sir  Lanka,  for  example,  has  an  annual 
per  capita  GNP  of  below  $150  and  a  PQLI  rating  of  83,  above  the"  80  PQLI 
score  of  Venezuela  with  a  per  capita  annual  Income  of  nearly  $1,200.  (Other 
illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  annex.) 

A  country's  birth  rate,  we  find,  is  much  more  closely  associated 
with  its  PQLI  rating  than  it  is  with  per  capita  GNP.    Differences  in  PQLI 
scores,  for  example,  can  by  themselves  explain  about  two-thirds  the  differences 
in  birth  rates  among  countries  with  annual  per  capita  incomes  below  $2,000 
annually;  differences  in  per  capita  GNP  can  by  themselves  explain  only  40- 
45  per  cent  of  the  differences  in  birth  rates.    This  stronger  relationship 
between  the  PQLI  and  the  birth  rate  holds  true  for  each  region  of  the  developing 
world,  and  also  for  the  developed  and  developing  countries  when  taken  together. 
Triple  Targeting  to  Achieve  the  Year  2000  Goal 

The  year  2000  goal  now  under  consideration  In  a  number  of  forums 
for  overcoming  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  offers  a  convenient  time- 
frame for  Identifying  goals,  formulating  strategies,  and  determining  the  specific 
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instruments  of  implementation  that  could  contribute  greatly  toward  earlier 
population  stabilization  than  now  appears  likely.    The  skeletal  outlines — 
and  goals — of  such  a  cooperative  effort  are  now  becoming  visible  and 
available  for  analysis  and  discussion.     In  this  connection,  the  RIO  report 
suggests  that  such  a  common  goal  for  all  countries  might  consist  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  following  targets  by  the  year  2000:     life  expectancy  of  65  years 
or  more  (compared  with  48  years  at  present  in  the  low-income  countries);  a 
literacy  rate  of  at  least  75  per  cent  (compared  with  the  present  33  per 
cent);  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  50  or  less  per  thousand  births  (or  less 
than  two  fifths  of  the  current  average);  and  a  birth  rate  of  25  or  less  per 
thousand  (compared  with  the  current  40  per  thousand  in  the  low-income 
countries).—^  In  addition,  it  has  been  proposed  that  all  countries,  including 
those  above  the  "floor"  described  above,  seek  to  reduce  by  at  least  half  the 
disparities  between  the  current  levels  of  these  social  indicators  in  their 
countries  and  those  levels  prevailing  in  the  most  advanced  countries  today.. 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  the  process  of  implementing  a  basic  needs 
strategy  should  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  presently  underutilized 
human  and  physical  resources  in  the  developing  countries.     This  not  only 
would  lead  to  increased  employment  (which  in  turn  would  provide  the  income 
with  which  basic  needs  can  be  acquired)  but  also  would  generate  the  resources 
for  a  self-sustaining  approach  to  meeting  basic  needs.    To  assure  a  self- 
reliant  approach  to  providing  basic  needs  we  believe  it  necessary,  by  the 
year  2000,  to,  as  proposed  in  the  Declaration  of  Amsterdam; 

(1)    double  food  production  In  developing  countries  (through 
means  that  capitalize  on  presently  underutilized  human  as 
well  as  physical  resources  of  those  countries) ; 


5/These  recommended  goals  have  now  received  several  endorsements,  Including 
further  international  endorsement  in  the  Declaration  of  Amsterdam,  the  state- 
ment of  the  participants  from  five  continents  attending  the  Amsterdam  Symposium 
on  February  23-26,  1978 
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(2)  double  per  capita  income  in  each  country;  and 

(3)  at  least  halve  the  present  disparities  between  the  life 
expectancy,  infant  mortality,  literacy  and  birth  rates 
now  prevailing  in  each  country  of  the  world  and  the 
levels  achieved  in  the  most  advanced  countries. 

The  additional  costs  of  such  a  cooperative  effort  would  be  substantial, 

but  certainly  not  unattainable  for  developing  countries  that  are  both  a) 

determined  to  advance  a  strategy  to  address  basic  needs  and  achieve  economic 

growth  and  b)  reliably  assured  of  sustained  outside  support.     Studies  indicate 

that  additional  outside  development  assistance  of  $12-$20  billion  annually 

to  the  end  of  the  century — with  perhaps  one-third  to  two-fifths  from  the  United 

States — should  suffice  to  achieve  this  goal  in  the  participating  countries. 

This  expenditure  might  well  turn  out  to  be  an  investment  with  a  return  ultimately 

comparable  to  that  of  the  Marshall  Plan.    By  the  1980s,  lower  inflation  rates 

and  many  millions  of  jobs  in  the  industrial  democracies  will  be  dependent  on 

the  success  of  the  developed  and  developing  countries  in  reaching  solution  to 

common  problems..^/    In  an  eloquent  paraphrase  of  the  late  Senator  Humphrey  at  the 

memorial  tribute  in  Minneapolis,  President  Carter  asserted  that  "Foreign 

aid  is  an  investment  in  our  future." 

The  human  stakes  involved  in  the  success  of  such  an  effort  are,  of 

course,  huge.     If  the  developing  world  were  by  1995-2000  to  succeed  in,  say 

halving  the  disparity  between  its  present  life  expectancy  and  the  best  now 

prevailing  in  the  developed  world,  the  result,  which  would  yield  an  average 

annual  3*5  per  cent  gap  reduction  over  the  twenty-year  period  as  a  whole, 

would  reduce  by  4.6  million  annually  the  number  of  developing  country  deaths 

now  projected  by  the  United  Nations  as  likely  for  the  end  of  the  century.     If,  as 

recommended  in  the  RIO  report  65  years  was  taken  as  the  "floor"  for  all  developing 

countries,  its  achievement  would  save  an  additional  five  million  lives  annually 

by  1995-2000,  or  a  total  of  approximately  ten  million  lives  annually. 

6/See  John  W.  Sewell,  "Can  the  Rich  Prosper  without  Progress  by  the  Poor?," 
(Washington,  D.  C,  Overseas  Development  Council,  1978). 
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Table  2. 

Average  Annual  Number  of  Deaths  in  Less  Developed  Regions  Under  Varying 

Assumptions  of  Mortality  1975-2000  1/      

Average  annual  number  of  deaths  (in  thousands) 
Mortality  Assumption  1975-80       1980-85       1985-90        1990-95  1995-2000 

I.    Presently  Projected 


Trend  2/ 

(Life  Expectancy  at 
Birth [LE]=) 

40,658 
(LE-53.4) 

41,595 

42,187 

42,662 

43,094 
(LE-60.7) 

II.  Reduction  of  gap  2/ 
In  LE  by  half  by 
1995-2000  (3  1/2% 
annual  average) 

40,658 
(LE-53.4) 

40,353 

39,714 

39,001 

38,306 
(LE-63.35) 

III.LE  reaches  65  years  by 
1995-2000  for 
leas-developed  regions 
as  a  whole 

40,658 
(LE-53.4) 

39,645 

38,282 

36,839 

35,394 
(LE-65.0) 

IV.    LE  in  each  country 
reaches  65  years 

39,370 

38,033 

36,539 

34,899 

33,177 

V.    Deaths  Avoided  (I-II> 

1,242 

2,473 

3,661 

4,788 

Vi.  Deaths  Avoided  (I-III) 

1,950 

3,905 

.5,823 

7,700 

VIIlDeaths  Avoided  (II-III) 

708 

1,432 

2,162 

2,912 

VIII.  Deaths  Avoided  (I-IV) 

2,331 

4,695 

7,122 

9,599 

1/   All  projections  are  based  on  United  Nations. 1973  medium  fertility  assumptions. 

2/    United  Nations  mortality  assumptions  are  currently  under  revision,  with  upward 

revision  in  the  1973  medium  projections  anticipated.     Thus,  the  1973  high  mortality 
assumption  is  used  as  an  approximation  of  the  forthcoming  1978  United  Nations 
aedium  mortality  assumption. 

3/    Gap  calculated  by  taking  a  high  value  of  life  expectancy  at  birth  as  73.3  years,  the 
1970-75  Swedish  level,  compared  with  a  life  expectancy  and  birth  of  53.4  years  for 
the  less  developed  regions  in  1975-80. 
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In  summary,  there  is  a  clear  and  pressing  need  for  cooperative 
efforts  by  the  developed  and  developing — essentially  Fourth  World — countries 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  needless  deaths,  toward  or  if  possible  even 
below  the  levels  suggested  in  the  Tinbergen  RIO  report  for  the  year  2000 — a 
saving  of  some  10  million  lifes  annually.    The  reduction  in  births  can  be 
expected  to  be  even  greater.     (If  all  developing  countries  today  had  the 
death  and  birth  rates  prevailing  in  Sri  Lanka  in  1975,  there  would  be  some 
13  million  fewer  deaths  and  more  than  30  million  fewer  births  in  the  world 
today . ) 
Conclusion 

There  has  upon  occasion  been  a  "family  planning-development  debate" 
about  the  importance  of  one  relative  to  the  other.     The  debate  is  misplaced. 
Recent  cases  illustrate,  rather,  the  basic  complementarity  between  equity- 
oriented  development  and  family  planning.-^    As  they  indicate,  there  is  a 
natural  alignment  of  concerns  between  equity-oriented  developers  and  family 
planners  that  deserves  greater  emphasis.    Development  efforts  that  effectively 
help  the  poor  also  increase  interest  in  fertility  limitation,  raise  clinic 
attendance  and  contraceptive  acceptance,  and  thereby  increase  family  planning 
program  effectiveness.     By  the  same  token,  family  planning  wo.k  also  serves 
the  ends  of  the  equity-planners,  for  increases  in  contracepuive  use  are 
obviously  important  for  long-term  improvements  in  the  lives  of  the  poor;  and 
family  planning  services  are  centrally  important  to  translate  the  increased 
concern  for  fertility  limitation  brought  by  development  into  actual  contraceptive 
use  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Continued  efforts  to  establish  conclusively  the  dominance  of  one 
approach  over  the  other  are  thus  pointless.    The  cause  of  fertility  reduction 

2/For  a  further  elaboration  of  this  point,  see  Davidson  R.  Gwatkin,  "Toward 
an  Integrated  Population  and  Development  Strategy,"  in  M.  E.  Khan,  ed., 
The  Relationship  between  Socio-Economic  Development  and  Population  Control 
(forthcoming) . 
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(not  to  mention  the  cause  of  ameliorating  the  human  condition,  to  which 
fertility  reduction  is  meant  to  contribute)  can  be  far  better  served  by 
drawing  together  these  two  complementary  approaches. 

Lowered  fertility,  of  course,  is  not  the  principal  objective  of  a 
basic  human  needs  oriented  development  strategy.    The  central  justification 
for  such  a  strategy  is  to  be  found  in  basic  equity  considerations,  in  the 
more  effective  improvement  in  human  life  which  a  basic  needs  strategy  is 
capable  of  bringing.    But  the  evidence  just  cited  clearly  suggests  that  a 
more  egalitarian  development  approach  can,  in  addition  to  bringing  obvious 
direct  benefits  to  the  poor,  also  prepare  the  way  for  a  significantly  more 
rapid  rate  of  fertility  decline  than  can  a  dc.velop-nent  pattern  providing  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  benefits  to  elites. 

The  potential  fertility  impact  of  a  development  strategy  oriented 
to  the  fulfillment  of  basic  human  needs  thus  provides  yet  one  more  powerful 
justification  for  support  to  it,  as  an  important  complement  to  family 
planning  efforts. 

I  thus  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  not  feel  that  your  population 
mandate  need  restrict  your  vision.    As  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  general 
development  patterns  are  as  central  to  eventual  fertility  reduction  as  are 
family  planning  programs.     The  scope  and  magnitude  of  America's  overall  aid 
program  is  thus  clearly  central  to  the  effectiveness  of  its  contribution  to 
fertility  reduction. 

The  1973  U.  S.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  stipulation  that  an  increasing 
amount  of  U.  S.  bilateral  assistance  go  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  majority  provides 
the  appropriate  programmatic  focus  for  this  purpose.     But  we  are  seeing  that 
programmatic  focus  is  not  enough:    It  must  be  supported  by  adequate  funding 
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and  an  effective  administrative  structure  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  affectively  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  overcome  the  worst 
aspects  of  absolute  poverty  by  the  end  of  this  century.     It  is  toward  the 
achievement  of  these  two  essential  objectives,  particularly  the  latter,  that 
the  new  Humphrey  bill  and  the  legislation  now  emanating  from  the  House 
International  Relations  Committee  (H.R.  12222)  is  directed.     I  thus  hope 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  will  take  an  active  interest  in  this  and  other 
legislation  relevant  to  a  strengthening  of  the  American  development  assistance 
program — not  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  ensuring  that  a  population 
sector  is  adequately  and  specifically  incorporated,  important  as  that 
objective  is,  but  also  with  the  much  more  important  aim  of  working  toward 
the  strongest  possible  overall  American  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
basic  human  needs  in  the  developing  countries.     Overcoming  the  worst  aspects 
of  absolute  poverty  by  the  year  2000  will  contribute  importantly  to  limiting 
the  population  explosion  and  to  advancing,  possibly  by  decades,  the  date 
when  population  stabilization  can  be  achieved. 

Needless  to  say,  my  colleagues  and  I  stand  prepared  to  provide  any 
assistance  toward  the  development  of  more  specific  recommendations  that  you 
might  consider  helpful. 
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ANNEX:    A  PHYSICAL  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  INDEX  (PQLI)* 


In  recent  years,  international  development  agencies  and  economic  planners 
in  many  countries  have  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the  task  of  meeting 
the  "basic  human  needs"  of  the  very  poorest  groups  of.  people.    As  develop- 
ment strategies  have  shifted  their  emphasis  toward  addressing  these  minimum 
human  needs,  there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  need  to  devise  an 
indicator  that  more  effectively  measures  the  degree  of  progress  along  these 
lines  than  is  possible  with  GNP  indicators.    The  U.  S.  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  3  973  (and  its  subsequent  amendments) — which  mandated  that  an  increasing 
amount  of  U.  S.  bilateral  assistance  be  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  the  poor  majority  in  developing  countries — requires  that  appropriate 
criteria  be  established  to  assess  the  progress  of  countries  in  meeting  this 
objective.    Also  in  1973,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
first  overall  review  and  appraisal  of  progress  in  Development  Decade  II, 
recognized  the  need  for  a  supplement  to  per  capita  GNP  as  a  unit  for  measuring 
progress  ir  addressing  human  ceedr  problems.    And  in  1976,  the  report  Reshaping 
the  International  Order,  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Jan  Tinbeigen 
for  the  Club  of  Rome,  called  for  the  development  of  a  quality  of  life  index 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  per  capita  GNP  indicator. 

The  traditional  measure  of  national  economic  progress — the  gross  national 
produce  (GNP)  and  its  component  elements — cannot  very  satisfactorily  measure 
the  extent  to  which  the  human  needs  of  individuals  are  being  met,  nor  should 
it  be  expected  to  do  so.    There  Is  no  automatic  policy  relationship  between 
any  particular  level  or  rate  of  growth  of  GNP  and  improvement  in  such  indicators 
as  life  expectancy,  death  rates,  infant  mortality,  literacy,  etc.    A  nation's 
economic  product  at  any  particular  level  may  be  allocated  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
both  among  areas  of  activities  and  among  social  groups;  or  national  policies 
may  emphasize  the  growth  of  military  power  and  of  sectors  of  the  economy  that 
do  not  contribute  in  any  obvious  way  to  improving  the  health  and  physical 
well-being  of  that  country's  people.    Nor  does  the  growth  of  average  per  capita 
GNP  or  personal  disposable  income  necessarily  improve  the  well-being  of  large 
portions  of  a  country's  population  since  that  income  may  flow  to  social  groups 
in  very  unequal  proportions .    The  very  poorest  groups  of  the  society  may  not 
benefit  much,  if  at  all,  from  rising  incomes  and  some  may  even  suffer  declines 
in  real  income.    Moreover,  even  if  rising  incomes  are  shared  with  the  poorest 
groups,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  these  increases  in  income  will  be  spent  in 
ways  that  improve  physical  well-being.    For  example,  in  some  societies  in  which 
rising  income  has  led  to  a  decline  in  breast  feeding  and  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  breast-milk  substitutes,  higher  infant  mortality  rates  have  resulted. 

Thus  the  need  for  new  measures  of  development  progress  arises  from  the  facts 
that: 

.  (1)    GNP  and  per  capita  GNP  say  nothing  about  the  distribution  of 
income . 


*The  PQLI  was  developed  at  the  Overseas  Development  Council  under  the  direction 
of  Morris  David  Morris,  and  further  refinement  and  analysis  of  it  continues, 
as  part  of  a  larger  project,  under  the  direction  of  James  P.  Grant. 
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(2)  the  conceptual  problems  inherent  in  measuring  income  distri- 
bution in  any  society  are  compounded  in  the  case  of  the 
developing  countries,  with  their  largely  rural  and  non-monetary 
economies ;  and 

(3)  money  measures  do  not  in  themselves  indicate  anything  about 
the  levels  of  physical  well-being  of  individuals — which  is 
what  national  and  international  development  planners  are 
seeking  to  achieve. 

Most  of  the  efforts  to  develop  measures  of  human  progress  have  used  a  variety 
of  separate  indicators  such  as  per  capita  income,  calorie  intake,  life 
expectancy,  literacy,  etc. — all  of  which  improve  or  deteriorate  at  varying 
rates.    Use  of  these  disaggregated  indicators  makes  it  difficult  for  national 
policymakers  or  administrators  of  development  assistance  to  determine  the 
combined  effectiveness  of  separate  programs  addressing  different  social 
conditions. 

What  is  needed  is  not  a  variety  of  indicators  but  some  composite  measure  that 
will  summarize  the  different  rates  of  improvement  (or  deterioration)  in 
various  categories  and  that  will  make  it  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  the  basic  human  needs  of  all  people  have  or  have  not  been  equitably  met. 
The  few  attempts  at  devising  such  a  composite  measure  that  have  been  made  have 
tended  to  suffer  from  one  or  more  of  three  defects: 

(1)  too  close  tying  of  the  composite  measure  to  the  per  capita  GNP 
measure ; 

(2)  use  of  components  (e.g.,  urbanization,  number  of  telephones 
per  1,000  people,  number  of  homes  with  piped  water)  that  assume 
that  the  poor  countries  must  inevitably  develop  along  lines 
followed  by  developed  countries.    This  assumption;  however,  fails 
to  take  into  consideration  the  long-run  implications  of  the 
emerging  labor-intensive  strategy  that  is  being  supported  by  the 
U.  S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  World  Bank,  and 
the  International  Labour  Office; 

(3)  the  setting  of  targets  that  may  be  excessively  ethnocentric  (as 
in  the  case  of  nutritional  standards) . 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Overseas  Development  Council  has  been  exploring 
the  implications  of  alternative  development  strategies.    One  of  the  concerns 
in  this  effort  has  been  to  measure  how  effectively  various  development 
strategies  distribute  the  most  basic  benefits  of  development  progress  to  all 
parts  of  society.    Out  of  this  study  has  come  a  "Physical  Quality  of  Life 
Index"  (PQLI)  that  promises  to  serve  as  a  useful  measure  of  a  country's 
general  progress  toward  more  equitably  meeting  basic  human  requirements  for 
the  majority  of  its  population. 

The  PQLI  does  not  attempt  to  measure  the  many  other  social  and  psychological 
characteristics  suggested  by  the  term  "quality  of  life" — justice,  political 
freedom,  or  a  sense  of  participation.     It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
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needs  and  desires  of  individuals  initially  and  at  the  most  basic  level  are 
for  longer  life  expectancy,  reduced  illness,  and  greater  opportunity.  The 
index  does  not  measure  the  amount  or  the  type  of  effort  put  into  achieving 
these  goals,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  met — that  is,  it  measures 
results.     It  acknowledges  that  improvements  in  meeting  these  minimum  needs 
can  be  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways — by  better  nutrition,  improved  medical 
care,  better  income  distribution,  increased  levels  of  education,  and  increased 
employment. 

Developed  countries — as  a  result  of  improvements  made  over  long  periods  of 
time — are  today  generally  able  to  provide  reasonable  levels  of  these  basic 
features  of  human  existence  to  most  of  their  people.    But  the  poor  countries 
cannot  provide  better  diets,  sanitation,  medical  care,  education,  etc.,  all 
at  one  time.    Moreover,  it  should  not  be  important  that  they  provide  a 
specific  kind  of  medical  organization,  a  particular  type  of  sanitary  facility, 
or  a  specific  pattern  of  nutrition,  for  these  are  not  in  themselves  ends. 
They  are  means  and  must  be  chosen  to  suit  the  resources  and  cultures  of  the 
individual  countries.    What  is  important  is  that,  whatever  the  type  of 
techniques  and  policies  chosen,  greater  opportunities  are  made  available  to 
those  who  have  the  least  of  these.    Thus  policymakers  are  free  to  apply  any 
mix  of  policies  thai  will  bring  about  the  desired  ends.    Different  policy- 
makers in  different  countries  will  choose  differently. 

While  involving  many  complex  issues,  the  method  eventually  adopted  for  con- 
structing the  PQLI  is  very  simple.    After  examining  a  large  array  of  potential 
indicators,  the  ODC  selected  three — infant  mortality,  life  expectancy  at  age 
one,  and  literacy — that  appeared  to  adequately  represent  the  wider  range  of 
conditions  that  a  "minimum  human  needs"  program  seeks  to  improve.     The  PQLI 
consolidates  these  three  indicators  into  a  simple,  composite  index. 

Life  expectancy,  infant  mortality,  and.  literacy  figures  are  each  rated  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  100,  within  which  individual  countries  are  ranked  according  to 
their  performance.     Since  literacy  is  itself  a  percentage  and  can  vary  at 
most  between  1  and  100  per  cent,  and  since  in  the  post  World  War  II  period 
countries  have  ranged  from  less  than  5  per  cent  to  virtually  100  per  cent 
literacy,  a  one  to  one  correspondence  was  established  between  literacy  rates 
and  the  literacy  component  of  the  PQLI.     For  the  index  of  life  expectancy  at 
age  one,  the  age  77,  two  years  above  the  most  favorable  figure  achieved  to 
date  by  any  country  (75  years  in  Sweden)  ,  was  valued  at  100  and  the  most  un- 
favorably performance  in  1950  (38  years  in  Guinea  Bissau)  was  valued  at  1. 
Similarly,  for  infant  mortality,  7  per  thousand,  one  below  the  best  performance 
to  date  (8  per  thousand  in  Sweden)  ,  was  rated  100  and  the  poorest  performance 
In  1950  (229  per  thousand  in  Gabon)  was  rated  1.    A  composite  index  was 
calculated  by  averaging  the  three  components  of  the  index,  giving  equal 
weight  to  each  one. 

Use  of  the  worst  performance  in  1950  as  the  lower  limit  of  the  index  rather 
than  the  current  worst  performance  permits  comparison  over  the  whole  period 
after  1950  without  the  inconvenience  of  occasionally  producing  a  negative 
PQLI  rating. 

Although  estimates  are  controversial,  use  of  the  expected  best  performance 
in  year  2000  of  life  expectancy  at  age  one  and  infant  mortality  allows  for 
a  modest  further  improvement  over  current  best  performances. 
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Because  the  three  component  indicators  of  PQLI  are  indexed  on  a  scale  of 
1  to  100,  keeping  both  upper  and  lower  limits  stable,  progress  is  assessed 
against  a  fixed  rather  than  changing  target,  and  whatever  gains  (or  losses) 
countries  make  will  always  show  up  as  increases  (or  decreases)  in  PQLI. 

Improving  physical  well-being  is  complex,  but  because  the  three  indicators 
measure  different  aspects  of  development,  and  yet  together  provide  informa- 
tion about  how  the  benefits  of  development  are  distributed,  the  PQLI  (in 
combining  them  into  one  index)  provides  important  information  on  success  in 
improving  well-being  and  reducing  the  worst  aspects  of  poverty  not  captured 
by  GNP  alone  or  by  any  of  the  social  indicators  alone. 

Sweden,  with  a  PQLI  of  98,  has  the  highest  rating,  Guinea-Bissau,  with  11, 
has  the  lowest,  and  the  composite  PQLI  rating  for  all  countries  appears  in 
the  world  map  attached. 

The  data  below  show  a  comparison  of  performance  as  measured  by  GNP  and 
performance  as  measured  by  the  PQLI  for  income  groups  as  well  as  for  selected 
countries . 

Table  1:    The  Davelopuent  Attained  by  Selected  Countries 


Average  a/ 

fez  Capita  PQLI— 
CUP  Achievement 


Life 

Expectancy 
at  Birth 


Infant 
Mortality 


Literacy 


Blrtb 
Hate 


Low-Iacooe  Countries 
India 

Kerala,  India 
Sri  Lanka 
.  Afghanistan 


Kiddle-Income  Countries 
Malaysia 
bxea.  Rap.  of 


Upper  Middle-Income  Countries 
Iran 
Algeria 
Trivaa  (SOC) 


fc.  1974) 

152 
140 
110 
130 
110 

333 
680 
■  480 


1,091 
1,250 
710 
810 

4,351 

-11.770 
8,670 
5,250 


(years)        (per  1,000)      (Z).  .  (per  100C; 


Sign-Inccca  Countries 
•  Kuvalc 
'  United  States 
Betherlasds 

**J  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  listed  indicators  and  rounded. 


39 
41 
68 
82 
18 

58 
62 
82 
85 

68 
39 
41 
86 

93 

75 
94 
96 


48 
50 
61 
68 
40 

61 
63 
65 
70 

61 
51 
53 
69 

71 
69 
71 
74 


134 
139 
58 
45 
182 

70 

.75 
47 
-29 

82 
139 
142 

26 

21 
44 
16 
11 


33 
34 
60 
81 
8 

34 
41 
88 
78 

63 
23 
26 
63 

97 
55 
99 
90 


The  table  shows  that  when  the  development  progress  of  countries  is  viewed 
in  terms  of  life  expectancy,  infant  mortality,  and  literacy,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  income,  the  picture  that  emerges  is  different  from  the  usual.  While 
levels  of  per  capita  GNP  and  physical  well-being  generally  show  a  close 
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correlation,  the  examples  suggest  that  at    any  level  of  Income,  countries  .can 
produce  different  levels  of  basic  needs  benefits.    Rich  countries  do  not 
always  do  the  best  and  poor  do  not  always  do  the  worst.    The  low-  and  lower- 
middle  income  examples  such  as  Sri  Lanka,  the  Indian  state  of  Kerala  and 
the  Rep.  of  Korea  (who  all  have  PQLI  performances  well  above  the  average  of 
countries  with  incomes  between  $700  and  $2000)  are  particularly  intriguing 
because  they  suggest  that  with  a  right  mix  of  development  strategies,  it 
might  be  possible  to  improve  the  elemental  conditions  of  life  in  other  poor 
countries  much  more  rapidly  than  historical  experience  (or  statistical 
correlation  between  income  and  PQLI)  might  otherwise  suggest.    That  is,  low 
income  and  the  worst  consequences  of  poverty  need  not  go  hand-in-hand. 

Conversely,  a  rapid  rise  in  per  capita  GNP  is  not  in  Itself  a  guarantee  of 
significant  improvements  in  basic  quality  of  life  levels  as  the  examples  of 
Gabon,  Iran  and  Kuwait  readily  verify. 

Thus,  by  implication,  there  seems  to  be  more  and  less  efficient  ways  of 
organizing  and  allocating  resources  to  achieve  basic  needs  objectives;  and 
the  fact  that  the  PQLI  standing  of  a  country  does  not  necessarily  correlate 
with  per  capita  GNP  is  intended  to  stimulate  analysis  of  those  circumstances 
and  policies  which  apparently  can  produce  significant  improvements  in  the 
provision  of  minimum  human  needs  very  cheap ly. 

The  data  below  show  quality  of  life  changes  over  the  last  two  decades  for  a 
number  of  countries,  and  proves  the  PQLI  to  be  a  fairly  sensitive  measure  of 
change  over  time. 


Table  2:    PQLI  of  Selected  Countries 


PQLI  of  Selected  Countries 

Disparity  Per  Capita  GNP 

Reduction  Growth  Rate 


1950 

1960 

1970 

Rate  1950-70* 

1960-1975 

Algeria 

34 

36 

41 

.  .56% 

1.8Z 

India 

14 

30 

40 

1.7Z 

1.3Z 

Egypt 

32 

42 

1.2Z 

1.5Z 

Brazil 

53 

63 

66 

1.6Z 

4.3Z 

Sri  Lanka 

45(1946) 

65 

75 

80 

3.6Z 

2.0Z 

Taiwan 

55(1948) 

63 

77 

87 

5.2Z 

6.0Z 

Poland 

54(1935) 

75 

87 

92 

5.5Z 

4.0Z 

United  States 

84(1940) 

89 

91 

93 

2.3Z 

2.5Z 

Trance 

83(1945) 

87 

93 

96 

5.7Z 

4.2Z 

Norway 

95 

96 

97 

2.5Z 

3.6Z 

♦Progress  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  rate  at  which  the  gap  in  social  condi- 
tions in  the  most  advanced  and  in  the  developing  countries  is  being  narrowed. 
The  rate  at  which  a  disparity  is  being  narrowed  (or  widened)  between  the  level 
prevailing  in  a  given  country  and  that  prevailing  in  the  most  advanced  countries 
can  be  computed  in  terms  of  a  single  indicator  such  as  life  expectancy,  or,  as 
here,  in  terms  of  a  more  comprehensive  measure  of  multiple  social  conditions 
such  as  the  Physical  Quality  of  Life  Index  (PQLI).    A  one  year  Increase  in  India's 
current  life  expectancy  of  50  years  to  51  years  would  reduce  by  4  per  cent  the 
25  year  disparity  between  India's  present  life  expectancy  and  the  75  year  life 
expectancy  of  such  advanced  countries  as  Sweden. 
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A  major  advantage  of  the  PQLI  is  not  only  that  it  measures  the  current  level 
of  achievement  for  nations,  but  .can  also  distinguish  the  distribution  of 
benefits  by  various  subnational  breakdowns  such  as  male/female,  urban/rural, 
ethnic/racial  and  districts  or  states  at  any  point  and  over  time.  Historical 
experience  is  one  of  the  few  laboratories  available  to  the  social  scientist 
and  policymaker.    Although  the  data  quality  and  availability  is  uneven  from 
indicator  to  indicator,  from  country  to  country,  and  over  time,  the  usefulness 
of  the  PQLI  in  its  basic  version  as  well  as  in  its  various  disaggregated 
forms — male/female,  etc.,  clearly  is  much  strengthened  when  a  historical 
dimension  can  be  provided. 

A  great  many  of  the  development  programs  that  are  explicitly  directed  to 
satisfying  basic  human  needs  will  have  to  focus  on  women;  and  much  of  any  alterna- 
tive development  strategy  by  definition  will  need  to  incorporate  an  explicit 
role  for  women.    Therefore,  there  is  good  reason  to  seek  a  measure  that  lends 
itself  to  recording  the  impact  of  policy  specifically  on  women.    While  much 
more  collection  of  data,  research  and  analysis  is  necessary  before  solid  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn,  it  appears  that  the  PQLI  can  effectively  do  this,  a/ 


Table  3:  MALE /FEMALE  PQLI  DIFFERENTIALS 

Country  Male  PQLI    Female  PQLI  Difference 


Burma 

62 

49 

-13 

India 

46 

35 

-11 

Egypt 

45 

38 

-  7 

Turkey 

59 

52 

-  7 

Indonesia 

51 

47 

-  4 

Sri  Lanka 

82 

78 

-  4 

Malaysia 

69 

65 

-  4 

Kuwait 

76 

74 

-  2 

Bulgaria 

89 

90 

1 

Mexico 

70 

73 

3 

Philippines 

71 

74 

4 

Brazil 

64 

68 

4 

United  States 

90 

97 

7 

a/For  more  details  and  analysis  on  this  subject,  see  Morris  D.  Morris, 
Measuring  the  Condition  of  the  World's  Poor:     The  Physical  Quality  of  Life 
Index.  Monograph  No.  11  (Washington,  D.  C:    Overseas  Development  Council, 
forthcoming 
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Similarly,  the  intra-country  use  of  the  PQLI  reveals  in  the  data  below 
some  interesting  regional  as  well  as  racial  contrasts  within  the 

u.  s£/ 


Table  4: 


1900 

1940 

1950 

1970 

1  Reduction 

All  US  Population 

61 

82 

89 

93 

2.52 

White  Population 

63 

85 

91 

94 

2.52 

Other  Races 

27 

69 

79 

85 

2.32 

Selected  States 

Mississippi 

80 

84 

89 

1.8Z 

New  Mexico 

71 

85 

92 

3.22 

Texas 

80 

85 

92 

3. 52 

Wisconsin 

88 

91 

95 

2.42 

Minnesota 

89 

93 

95 

1.82 

pistrict  of  Col. 

85 

86 

88 

.62 

*  Gap  reduction  rates  for  "All  US",  "White",  and  "Other  Races"  are  cal- 
culated from  1900.    The  rates  for  the  Selected  States  are  from  1950. 
Gap  reduction  rates  are  calculated  on  the  unrounded  numbers  given  in 
the  Annex  table. 


Impro vin g Physica 1  Wei 1  Being  Is  Complex 

Targeting  change  toward  attaining  improvement  in  social  indicators  raises 
the  broad  issue  of  what  inputs  are  required  to  achieve  desired  results.  The 
complexity  of  advancing  physical  well  being — particularly  of  extending  life 
expectancy  and  reducing  infant  mortality — is  evidenced  in  the  chart  below, 
which  suggests  that  the  two  principal  requirements  are  improvement  in  nutri- 
tional status  (see  right  hand  column)  and  improved  environmental  circumstances 
and  health  services  (see  left  hand  column).    This,  of  course,  raises  the 
further  question  of  what  variables  affect  these  two  requirements  and  what  the 
relative  weights  of  the  variables  are  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 


b/For  data  and  further  analysis  of  subnational  PQLI  for  the  U.S.  as  well  as 
Sri  Lanka,  India  and  Taiwan,  see  Morris  D.  Morris,  ibid. 
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pricing  policy 

A  determining  factor  in  the  amount  of  nutrition  any  individual  gets  is  whether 
he  or  she  has  sufficient  resources  to  obtain  what  food  may  be  available. 
For  even  if  there  is  plenty  of  food,  as  in  India  in  the  mid-1970s,  those  in 
the  poorest  third  of  the  population  may  not  be  able  to  get  it.     The  availability 
of  medical  services  is  similarly  restricted.    Thus  in  most  countries  the  need 
for  jobs  assumes  great  importance .     In  Taiwan,  which  has  70-80  workers  per 
100  acres  of  cultivated  land,  modern  agriculture  obviously  is  supporting  more 
people  on  the  land  than  in  northern  Mexico,  which  employs  3-4  workers  per 
100  acres.    Taiwan — like  China  and  South  Korea — undertook  land  reform  and 
other  programs  which  created  the  jobs  that  provide  the  incomes  with  which 
families  can  buy  nutrition  and  health  services. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  the  villagers  did  not  initially  have  the  kind  of  power  needed 
to  bring  about  land  reform.     But  they  were  politically  able  to  tax  the 
relatively  rich  modern  sector,  which  was  based  on  the  foreign  dominated  planta- 
tion crops,  and  then  to  make  widely  available  for  twenty-five  years  medical 
interventions  and  such  nutritional  interventions  as  two  pounds  of  free  grain 
per  week.     After  long  term  emphasis  on  primary  education  that  dated  back  to 
the  early  part  of  this  century  and  more  than  a  decade  of  widespread  health 
services  and  food  subsidies,  a  vigorous  citizenry  was  able  to  force  land  reform 
and  other  measures  to  redistribute  productive  assets.    This  is  an  example  of 
a  "virtuous  circle."    A  somewhat  similar  process  has  been  going  on  in  Kerala, 
which  is  one  of  the  lowest  income  states  in  India.    Kerala  now  has  a  61- 
year  life  expectancy  which  is  comparable  to  that  of  Brazil — and  contrasts 
with  India's  overall  life  expectancy  of  50. 
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Much  more  social  science  research  is  required  before  there  will  be  even 
a  basic  consensus  about  the  principal  variables,  and  about  their  relative 
weights,  that  have  made  possible  rapid  progress  in  improving  social  condi- 
tions in  such  countries  and  regions  as  China,  Sri  Lanka,  Taiwan,  and 
Kerala.    The  need  for  this  understanding  is  urgent.    If  all  developing 
countries  had  the  death  rates  of  10  per  1000  and  birth  rates  of  30  per 
1000  that  these  countries  attained  while  their  per  capita  incomes  were 
under  $300,  about  11  million  fewer  people  would  be  dying — and  there  would 
be  about  20  million  fewer  births — each  year. 

PQLI  Targets 

Another  use  for  the  PQLI  is  as  a  targeting  mechanism  or  programming  tool. 
International  donors,  including  the  U.  S.  Government,  often  use  GNP  levels 
as  triggers  for  specific  types  of  assistance.    For  example,  countries  whose 
per  capita  GNP  is  under  $200  may  be  eligible  for  a  broad  range  of 
concessionary  assistance,  while  countries  with  per  capita  incones  above 
$200  may  be  more  eligible  for  assistance  on  more  commercial  terms.  But 
such  a  simple  definition  often  leads  to  inappropriate  assistance  policies. 
The  PQLI  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  GNP  to  create  a  more  sophisticated 
trigger  for  action. 

Looking  at  indicators  of  social  conditions  as  well  as  at  per  capita  income 
suggest  that  there  is  a  dual  challenge:    1)    that  of  ensuring  that  progress 
in  meeting  basic  needs  at  least  parallels  progress  in  improving  per  capita 
GNP;  and  2)  that  of  accelerating  progress  in  meeting  basic  needs  to  the  point 
that  by  year  2000  all  countries  will  have  met  the  "minimum  floor"  proposed 
by  the  Tinbergen/RIO  Study — that  is,  a  life  expectancy  at  birth  of  65  years 
(or  approximately  67  years  at  age  1) ,  an  infant-  mortality  of  50  per  1000 
live  births,  and  a  literacy  rate  of  75  per  cent.    Achieving  these  individual 
levels  of  progress  would  result  in  an  overall  PQLI  rating  of  77  by  year  2000. 

Just  as  targets  have  been  set  for  doubling  food  production  and  per  capita 
GNPs  by  year  2000,  one  could  also  set  a  more  nation-specific  target  for 
PQLI  (beyond  the  "minimum  floor")  which  would  halve  the  gap  or  disparity 
which  exists  between  each  country's  PQLI  and  the  best  expected  PQLI  by  year 
2000  of  100.    A  3  1/2  annual  rate  of  reduction  in  the  gap  would  insure  that 
all  countries  halved  their  respective  PQLI  gaps  by  year  2000,  and  would 
also  mean  reducing  by  one-half  the  gap  that  currently  exists  between  each 
nation's  life  expectancy  at  age  1,  infant  mortality  and  literacy  and  the 
best  that  can  be  expected  in  these  three  indicators  by  year  2000. 

The  table  below  shows  for  a  selected  group  of  countries  what  can  be  expected 
in  terms  of  PQLI  for  year  2000  by  meeting  both  "minimum  floor"  and  "halving" 
targets;  and  reflects  the  usefulness  of  PQLI  as  a  targeting  mechanism 
especially  when  viewed  in  light  of  the  total  number  of  infant  deaths  that 
could  be  avoided,  the  additional  literate  people  in  the  world,  and  the 
number  of  years  that  could  be  added  to  people's  lives. 
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Table  5: 

Rate  of 


Current 

Current 

Year  2000 

Year  2000 

Year  2000 

reduction 

Countries 

PQLI 

Gap 

Capl/ 

POL  11/ 

RIO  PQLI 

needed^/ 

MALI 

14 

86 

43.0 

57.0 

77 

6.6Z 

ZAIRE 

28 

72 

36.0 

64.0 

77 

5.7 

BANGLADESH 

35 

65 

32.5 

67.5 

77 

5.2 

INDIA 

43 

57 

28.5 

71.5 

77 

4.5 

GUATEMALA 

51 

49 

24.5 

75.5 

.  77 

3.8 

BRAZIL 

68 

32 

16.0 

84.0 

77 

1.7 

PHILIPPINES 

71 

29 

14.5 

85.5 

77 

1.2 

MEXICO 

73 

27 

13.5 

86.5 

77 

0.8 

KORE.  ,  REP. 

OF  82 

18 

9.0 

91.0 

77 

JAMAICA 

84 

16 

8.0 

92.0 

77 

i 

U.S. 

94 

6 

3.0 

97.0 

77 

SWEDEN 

98 

2 

1.0 

99.0 

77 

3/ 

1/kt  3.5Z  annual  rate  of  reduction  between  1980  and  year  2000. 
Z/To  attain  the  RIO  target  in  year  2000  of  a  77  PQLI. 
3/These  countries  have  already  achieved  the  RIO  target. 


The  PQLI  seems  to  be  fairly  free  of  the  major  difficulties  that  in  one  way 
or  another  afflict  most  other  measures  of  human  progress.    Because  it  is 
not  weighted  at  all  by  the  level  of  GNP,  it  avoids  all  problems  of  monetary 
measurement.     It  avoids  ethnocentric  biases  about  as  much  as  is  possible. 
While  it  does  assume  that  almost  all  people  everywhere  would  choose  improve- 
ments in  life  expectancy,  infant  mortality,  and  literacy,  the  PQLI  does 
not  specify  how  these  improvements  ought  to  be  achieved.    Moreover,  it 
avoids  dependence  on  absolute  technical  standards  (such  as  a  fixed  calorie 
requirement)  about  which  there  is  no  genuine  agreement. 

The  PQLI  has  a  number  of  advantages.     It  uses  three  indicators  which 
apparently  do  reflect  distributional  characteristics  within  countries, 
for  countries  cannot  achieve  high  national  averages  of  literacy,  life 
expectancy,  and  infant  mortality  unless  majorities  of  their  populations 
are  receiving  the  benefits  of  progress  in  each  of  these  areas.     It  also 
recognizes  that  there  can  be  very  complex  tradeoffs  among  the  inputs  that 
would  yield  equivalent  quality  of  life  results;  thus  it  enables  the  setting 
of  targets  that  permit  considerable  flexibility  without  suffering  from 
the  GNP  insensitivity  to  equity  considerations.     Moreover,  the  PQLI 
automatically  narrows  the  range  of  data  required  to  measure  the  extent  to 
which  a  country  is  meeting  basic  needs  objectives;  it  can  help  planners 
decide  what  specific  improvements  in  types  and  quality  of  data  collection 
are  immediately  necessary. 

Additional  work  on  the  development  of  the  PQLI  is  needed  in  further 
refining  it  and  in  determining  its  limitations  as  well  as  where  and  how 
it  can  most  usefully  be  employed.    But  in  the  meantime,  the  simplicity 
of  the  measure  permits  it  to  be  easily  understood  by  both  lay  people  and 
policymakers  interested  in  measuring  the  progress  being  made  in  meeting 
the  most  basic  needs  in  particular  countries  and  regions  and  groups 
within  countries.    This  is  a  case  in  which  use  of  "the  good" — the  PQLI — 
should  not  be  precluded  because  of  continuing  pursuit  of  "the  best." 
The  PQLI — even  in  its  present  form—already  serves  as  a  useful  measure- 
ment of  progress  in  the  address  of  basic  human  needs. 
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STATEMENT  OF 
DR.   BARBARA  HERZ 
ACTING  CHIEF,   HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIVISION 
BUREAU  FOR  PROGRAM  AND  POLICY  COORDINATION 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BEFORE 

THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POPULATION 
■    April  20,  1978 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:     Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the 
impact  of  development  programs  on  fertility  in  the  third 
world,  with  particular  attention  to  women's  roles  and  status.  This 
subject  is  of  special  interest  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.     Last  year  the  Agency  initiated  and  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  (Section  104d  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act)  requiring  that  A.I.D.  consider  ways  of  using  appropriate 
development  policies  and  programs  to  build  motivation  for 
smaller  families.    My  colleague,  Mr.  Shakow,  will  testify  on 
A.I.D.'s  early  efforts  to  implement  this  legislation.     I  shall 
focus  on  what  we  know  now  about  the  ways  in  which  development 
may  encourage  or  discourage  low  fertility.     Let  me  say  at  the 
outset,  however,  that  this  is  a  new  field,  what  evidence  we 
do  have  is  preliminary,  and  we  need  to  do  much  more  to  improve 
our  understanding  of  the  fertility  impact  of  development. 

My  testimony  today  is  drawn  from  A.I.D.'s  Population 
Analysis  Paper  which  expresses  the  Agency's  current  policy 
related  to  population.     It  contains  a  brief  summary  of  what 
we  believe  A.I.D.  has  discovered  about  development's  influence 
on  fertility.     The  paper  does  not  refer  to  analysis  produced 
over    the  last  year  or  so,  but  that  analysis  generally 
confirms  our  views.     I  shall  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  from  the  committee. 
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THE  PROBLEM 

Population  growth  rates  reflect  the  size  of  individual 
families. 

Couples  need  not  affirmatively  decide  to  have  a  child, 
but  they  must  affirmatively  decide  to  practice  family 
planning,  whether  they  just  want  to  postpone  pregnancy  or 
whether  they  want  to  end  their  childbearing.        Consciously  or 
unconsciously  they  weigh  the  pros  and  cons,  as  they  see 
them,  of  a  child  against  the  pros  and  cons,  as  they  see 
them,  of  available  means  of  family  planning.     Their  attitudes 
toward  family  planning  depend  on  the  type  (hopefully 
reflecting  both  cultural  acceptability  and  bio-medical  concerns) , 
cost,  and  accessibility  of  the  family  planning  services 
available  and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  accurately  understand 
those  services.     Their  views  on  the  desirability  of  a  child 
are  more  complex,  and  depend  largely  on  their  social,  cultural, 
political,  economic,  and  medical  "milieu. 

Thus,  the  number  of  children  parents  actually  have  includes: 

(1)  the  minimum  desired  number  of  children  that 
parents  would  want  even  if  the  best  possible 
family  planning  services  were  available; 

(2)  any  more  "insurance"  births  they  may  want  to 
insure  survival  of  the  desired  minimum; 

(3)  any  extra  births  they  don't  consciously  seek, 
but  which  result  from  miscalculations ,  laissez- 
faire  attitudes,  casual  assessments  of  long 
run  costs  and  benefits,  etc. 
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Minimum  desired  family  size  depends  on  all  the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  personal  influences  on  the 
family.     It  does  not  depend  directly  on  the  availability  of 
family  planning  services ,  though  it  is  likely  that  the 
successful  use  of  services  available  now  may  well  influence 
future  attitudes  and  expectations  on  appropriate  and  acceptable 
family  size.     Attitudes  on  minimum  desired  family  size  can 
also  be  directly  influenced  by  information  and  education 
programs  specifically  designed  to  influence  them.  And 
development  policies  in  any  number  of  seemingly  unrelated 
areas  can  change  minimum  desired  family  size  by  changing  the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  personal  circumstances  of 
the  family  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  smaller  families  a  more 
attractive  option. 

Insurance  births  can  be  reduced  by  improving  child 
health  —  by  providing  better  health  services,  better  nutrition - 
and  even  better  family  planning  services  (since  wider  spacing 
of  pregnancies  greatly  improves  child  health    where  mothers 
and  children  are  ill  and  poorly  fed) . 

Extra  births,  which  may  be  numerous,  can  be  greatly 
reduced  or  even  eliminated  by  providing  acceptable,  affordable, 
and  accessible  family  planning  services  and  appropriate 
information. 

The  basic  question  of  this  particular  paper  is  how  to 
achieve  the  most  voluntary  reduction  in  family  size  and  fertility 
with  limited  resources,  bearing  in  mind  that  both  LDC  and  AID 
objectives  are  of  course  much  broader  than  this,  as  discussed 
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above.     But  many  LDC's  receiving  U.S.  aid  have  low  target 

birth  rates;  for  argument's  sake,  we  take  their  ultimate  demographic 

objective  to  be  a  stable  population. 

Providing  better  family  planning  services  —  effective, 
safe,  affordable,  and  accessible  —  seems  the  simplest  way 
to  tip  parental  decisions  in  favor  of  family  planning.  In 
the  few  countries  that  have  such  services  on  a  wide  scale, 
birth  rates  are  falling  —  not  to  stable  population  levels 
yet,  but  far  below  their  recent  high  levels.      The  cost- 
effectiveness  of  such  services  depends  on  whether  they  are 
used  efficiently,  on  how  many  children  the  users  have,  on 
how  many  fertile-age  couples  are  users,  and  soon.     So  far, 
really  good  services  —  i.e.  safe,  effective,  affordable,  and 
accessible  —  do  seem  to  be  used  extensively  and  by  people  who 
otherwise  probably  would  have  had  several  more  children.  Thus 
good  services  probably  represent  the  cheapest  approach  to  reducing 
birth  rates  so  far.     And  a  good  many  more  people  in  LDC's  stand 
ready  to  use  good  services.     It  is  only  sensible  to  provide  them 
with  such  services,  which  need  not  be  costly,  as  a  start.  That 
much  is  clear.     Thus  AID  has  devoted  most  Title  X  assistance, 
totaling  about  one  billion  dollars  over  the  past  decade,  largely  to 
improving  and  extending  family  planning  services  (including 
information) ,  and  plans  to  continue  to  do  so. 

But  family  planning  services  and  information  alone  will 
probably  not  suffice  to  reduce  birth  rates  to  near  stable- 
population  levels.     Essentially,  this  would  require  an  average 
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family  size  of  only  slightly  more  than  two  children.  Making 

family  planning  as  easy  as  possible  can  certainly  eliminate 

unwanted  pregnancies  and  help  reduce  "insurance  births"  as 

wider  spacing  of  pregnancies  improves  diild  health.  And 

through  their  influence  on  social  expectations  over 

time,  services  may  encourage  people  to  want  fewer  children 

as  a  minimum.     But  services  alone  may  not  much  reduce  the 

minimum  number  of  children  parents  want.     That  may  be  no 

problem  if  most  parents  would  be  content  with  two  children. 

But  if  many  parents  want  three,  four,  five,  or  more  children 

even  when  good  services  are  available,  then  it  will  be  essential 

to  combine  services  with  development  policies  and  programs  that 

also  encourage  smaller  families. 

No  one  really  knows  what  the  situation  is  in  fact.  In 

the  few  places   (including  some  poor,  rural  areas  primarily 

in  Asia)  where  good  services  are  really  available,  indications 

are  that  around  a  third  of  the  couples,  mostly  with  3-4  children, 

may  use  them.        This  suggests  that  extending  good  services 

further  can  indeed  reduce  family  size  sharply,  and  certainly 

good  services  should  be  provided  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

But  historical  evidence  also  suggests  reductions  in  average 

family  size  sufficient  for  population  stability  can  be  achieved 

faster  when  family  planning  services  and  information  are 

combined  with  appropriate  development  policies  and  programs. 

For  as  parents  become  more  determined  to  have  smaller 
families,  they  naturally  become  more  willing  to  use  the 

services  available,  however  imperfect  those  may  still  be. 

In  recent  years,  AID  has  devoted  some  population  funds  and  other 
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AID  resources  to  exploring  the  links  between  fertility  and 
development  policies  and  programs  so  that  all  AID  assistance 
programs  —  or  those  of  other  donors  or  LDCs  —  can  be  designed 
as  appropriate  with  a  view  to  their  possible  impact  on  fertility. 
We  expect  to  expand  such  efforts  in  the  future. 

Developing  a  strategy  for  population-related  assistance 
thus  requires  determining  what  sorts  of  family  planning 
services  and  information  appeal  most  (and  what  they  cost) / 
what  development  policies  and  programs  encouraae  smaller 
families  most  (and  what  they  cost),  and  how  these  may  best  be  combined. 

One  major  conclusion  is  that  we  are  woefully  short  of 
hard  information  on  which  to  judge  services,  information,  or 
policies  —  because  services  and  information  are  not  widely 
enough  available  to  permit  measuring  their  ultimate  impact 
accurately,  because  measuring  anything  is  difficult  in  many 
LDC's,  and  because  sorting  out  the  tangled  influences  on 
fertility  —  services,  information,  and  all  the  other  changes 
development  brings  —  is  difficult  even  with  sophisticated 
statistical  analytic  techniques.     That  sort  of  analysis 
certainly  cannot  get  far  with  the  data  now  available.  Major 
attention  needs  to  go  into  developing  and  refining  the 
necessary  data  and  techniques.     Only  thus  can  we  sort  out 
just  which  approaches  are  likely  to  reduce  birth  rates 
fastest  and  at  lowest  cost  and  what  the  trade-offs  and 
complementarities  among  such  approaches  may  be.     Among  other 
things  the  Agency  should  build  more  such  analysis  into  its 
annual  program  review  process. 
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Even  at  present,  however,   some  reading  of  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  various  services,  information  and  education 
programs,  and  development  policies  and  programs  can  be  made. 
As  you  have  requested,  I  shall  now  focus  on  the  comparative 
fertility  impact  of  different  development  policies  and  programs. 

DEVELOPMENT/POPULATION  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  family  size  falls 
as  modernization  proceeds;  in  the  more  advanced  countries, 
family  size  began  to  fall  even  before  good  family  planning 
services  were  widely  available.     As  parents  become  more 
determined  to  have  smaller  families,  they  will  be  more 
willing  to  use  available  family  planning  services  despite 
their  imperfections.     And  when  education,  health,  or  other 
non-family  planning  budgets  can  also  be  brought  bear  on 
fertility,  the  family  planning  budget  will  be  that  much  more 
effective.     Thus  it  is  important  to  ask  what  about  the 
development  process  most  influences  parents  to  seek  smaller 
families,  and  how  smaller  families  may  be  encouraged. 

Answering  this  question  requires  unraveling  a  paradox: 
for  a  nation  as  a  whole,  when  population  grows  significantly 
faster  than  supplies  of  other  productive  resources,  the  eventual 
result  must  be  low  labor  productivity,  hence  low  living  standards, 
unless  technical  change  continually  intervenes  to  save 
the  day ;  yet  in  populous  countries  many  poor  parents 
(particularly  in  rural  areas)  still  insist  it  is  in  their 
interests  to  have  three  or  more  children.     Why?    The  answers 
are  complex,  but  some  useful  insights  are  emerging. 
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Odd  as  it  may  seem,  even  for  the  extremely  poor  —  the 

landless  rural  laborer  or  very  small-scale  farmer  —  the  pittance 

each  additional  child  earns  probably  exceeds  the  additional  cost 

of  supporting  that  child,  for  parents  provide  little  more  than 

minimal  extra  food.        Crucial  to  this  analysis  is  the  parents' 

belief,  probably  well-founded,  that  their  children  cannot  break 

out  of  their  current  poverty  to  anything  qualitatively  different 

that  substantial  education,  land  acauisition,  better  health, 

and  other  moans  to  a  really  better  life  are  simply  not 

realistic  possibilities.     The  additional  cost  of  another 
child  is  kept  low  in  good  part  because  of  this  ceiling  on 

parental  expectations.        For  such  parents,  the  only. road  to 

whatever  modest  improvements  they  can  achieve  lies  in  increasing 

family  income  through  the  contribution  of  several  children. 

Moreover,  since  such  parents  must  usually  rely  on  their 

children. for  old-age  support  (there  being  no  institutional 

form  of  social  security) ,  they  need  an  ample  supply  of 

children,  particularly  sons.     With  high  child  mortality,  they 

may  well  "over-insure"  to  prevent  disaster.     These  high 

family-size  preferences  get  codified  into  social  customs; 

most  women  get  their  satisfaction  and  status  from  having 

large  families.     Aspects  of  this  description  may  be  debatable 

in  different  countries,  but  the  gist  of  it  emerges  again  and 

again  from  analysis  of  poor  rural  areas. 

All  this  suggests  parents  may  opt  for  far  fewer 

children  —  say  just  two  —  only  when  they  have  a  quantum 

improvement  in  living  standards  that  encourages  them  to 

prefer  fewer  children  of  higher  quality  (in  terms  of  health, 

education,  earning  power,  etc.)  to  many  hungry,  illiterate 

ones  who  can  earn  but  little.     The  key  is  to  make  the  fewer- 
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but-better  option  be  real — and  seem  real — to  poorer  parents. 
There  is  ample  reason    to  believe  that  massive  rural 
development  with  major  production  increases  directly  benefiting  the 
poor,  accompanied  by  education,  health,  nutrition,  and  family  planning 
services  and  supported  by  active  community  organizations, 
encourages  declines  in  fertility,  especially  as  women  are  encouraged 
to  move  beyond  their  traditional  roles.     A  few  LDC's,  especially 
those  enjoying  sustained  and  substantial  GNP  growth,  can 
afford  this  route  and  show  encouraging  progress.     But  what 
about  the  others?    They  must  be  far  more  selective,  finding 
the  pressure  points  of  the  development  process  that  most 
encourage  lower  fertility  and  focusing  on  those.     Of  course, 
the  better-off  LDCs  working  to  lower  fertility  will  also 

find  the  job  that  much  less  costly  if*  they  too  focus  on 

these  pressure  points. 

What  are  these  pressure  points?    They  seem  to  fall  in 
five  major  areas.     One  is  public  leadership,  laws  and 
administrative  regulations ,  which  can  encourage  smaller 
families  at  very  little  cost.     High-level  statements  favoring 
small  familiss  and  opinion-leaders'  visible  support  for 
family  planning  can  help.     Other  apparently  effective  measures 
include  raising  the  minimum  legal  age  of  marriage,  relaxing 
restrictions  on  abortion,      easing  prescription  requirements 
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on  contraceptive  pills,  and  permitting  paramedics  to  provide 

a  broad  range  of  family  planning  services.     Other  possibilities 

include  restricting  child  labor,  passing  right-to-work  laws 

for  women,  providing  opportunities  for  working  mothers  to  breastfeed, 

and  restricting  subdivision  of  agricultural  land,  though  these  all 
entail  obvious  problems. 

Another  key  pressure  point  seems  to  be  the  status  of  women. 

Female  education,     even  if  pursued  for  only  four  to  six 
years,  seems  to  encourage  significantly  lower  fertility.  The 
more  extended  the  education,  the  fewer  children  the  woman  is 
likely  to  prefer.     But  exactly  how  or  why  female  education 
encourages  lower  fertility  is  not  entirely  clear,  and  should 
be  explored  further.     Preferences  for  smaller  families  seem 
to  result  from  work  activities  outside  the  home,  from  middle- 
class  family  aspirations  shared  with  an  educated  husband,  and 
—  apparently  particularly  important  for  women  with  only  a 
few  years'  education  —  from  an  introduction,  however  fleeting, 
to  the  notion  that  women  need  not  live  today,  even  in  poor 
countries,  quite  as  they  always  have.        Where  education  affects 
fertility  primarily  by  equipping  women  to  work  outside  the  home, 
the  availability  of  jobs  as  well  as  education  becomes  important; 
but  aside  from  employment  opportunities,  education  alone  seems 
to  encourage  lower  fertility  in  many  areas.     Where  budget 
limitations  prevent  attaining  even  a  few  years'  education,  this 
approach  to  reducing  fertility  may  be  limited. 
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Female  employment;  particularly  in  jobs  incompatible 
with  continual  child-bearing,  is  also  strongly  tied  to  fertility 
declines.     We  do  not  know  what  the  fertility  impact  would  be  if 

poor  women  were  given  access  to  more-than-menial  jobs,  but  sketchy 
evidence  suggests  that  they  might  indeed  opt  for  fewer  but  healthier 
and  better  education  children  as  their  expectations  and  opportunities 
for  themselves  and  their  children  rise.     In  countries  suffering 
substantial  and  chronic  male  unemployment  and  underemployment, 
of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  more  good  job  opportunities 
for  women  must  be  put  off  for  another  day.     It  is  particularly 
important,  therefore,  that  care  be  taken  with  employment 
opportunities  for  women,  that  jobs  do  not  simply  continue  the 
exploitation  of  women  which  is  all  too  common  particularly  among 
the  poor  and  that  children  are  cared  for,  especially  among  the 
poor . 

Also  promising  are  any  measures  like  women's  associations 
for  health,  handicrafts,  etc.  that  help  replace  the  fatalism 
of  the  traditional  woman  with  a  sense  that  one  can  improve 
one's  own  life  at  least  to  a  degree. 

A  third  pressure  point  involves  changing  the  economic 
cost  and  benefits  of  children  to  encourage  smaller  families 
through  the  deliberate  use  of  rewards   (incentives)  to  parents 
who  limit  fertility  or  penalties     (disincentives)  on  parents 
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who  do  not.      "  In  considering  incentives  it  should  be  remembered 
that  social  and  economic  conditions  inevitably  influence 
parental  views  on  family  size  -  or  on  health,  savings, 
employment,  etc.     Incentives  are  but  one  way  of  deliberately 
adjusting  economic  conditions  to  encourage  smaller  families; 
the  alternative  to  deliberate  action  is,  of  course,  laissez- 
faire  with  all  that  implies  for  haphazard  influences  on 
individuals.     Incentives  do,  of  course,  leave  parents  who 
truly  want  many  children  able  to  choose  large  families. 
It  bears  emphasizing  that  when  population  pressure  on  resources 
is  extreme  enough  so  that  labor  productivity  is  very  low,  then 
averting  a  birth  can  save  resources;  an  incentive  can  be 
designed  to  give  part  of  this  saving  to  those  who  made  it 
possible — the  couple  practicing  family  planning.   in  other  words* 
when  demographic  pressure  exacerbates  resource  scarcities  so  that 
some  rationing  of  some  goods  outside  the  market  is  virtually 
inevitable,   then  one  reasonable  basis   (or  practical  basis)  for 
that  rationing  is  to  favor    those  who  help  ease  demographic 
pressure.     When  parents  rely  on  children  for  old-age  support  in 
the  absence  of  social  security,  providing  extra  resources  as  an 
incentive  or  reward  for  family  planning  can  compensate  for 
what  additional  children  might  have  provided  to  their 
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parents,     ^nd  so  fill  a  real  economic  need  of  parents  at  little 
or  no  real  cost  to  society.     (In  the  shorter  run,  of  course, 
there  may  be  budgetary  problems  in  managing  incentives.) 

A  fourth  pressure  point  is  child  health,  as  discussed 
above.     As  more  children  survive,  completed  family  size  will 
supposedly  fall.        To  the  extent  this  argument  is  valid,  it 
militates  in  favor  of  integrating  health  and  family  planning 
services  or  at  least  seeing  that  both  are  provided  in  a 
coordinated  way. 

The  fifth  and  perhaps  most  important  over-arching  pressure 
point  is  broad  rural  development.     Cross-country  studies  suggest 
countries  with  more  egalitarian  income  distribution  have  lower 
fertility,  but  no  one  is  quite  sure  why.     Studies  of  poor  countries  ove 
time  (as  income  distribution  changes)   are  lacking.     In  these  countries 
appears  that  income  growth  alone  need  not  lead  to  lower  fertility 
at  any  time  soon,  at  least  if  the  increases  are  modest  and  bring 
income  to  no  more  than  low-to-moderate  levels;   it  all  depends  on 
how  the  income  growth  comes  about.     As  we  said  at  the  start  of 
this  section,  massive  rural  development  involving  sustained 
increases  in  agricultural  production  (particularly  food) , 
infrastructure,  health  services,  and  education,  supported  by 
active  community-based  organizations,  can  encourage  lower  fertility 
if  it  involves  and  benefits  the  majority  who  are  poor  and  if 
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it  encourages  new  options  for  women.       But  because  of  budget 
limitations,  relatively  few  LDCs  can  afford  such  widespread 
and  massive  rural  development;  most  must  take  a  more  selective 
approach  to  reducing  fertility  and  stimulating  development, 
focusing  on  those  aspects  of  rural  development  that  promise 
both  increased  output  and  smaller  families  in  order  to 
raise  individual  living  standards  as  much  as  possible  given 
available  budgets.        Generally  the  aspects  of  rural  development 
that  most  encourage  lower  fertility  are  the  same  as  in 
development  as  a  whole — the  aspects  we  have  just  discussed 
in  points  one  through  four.        Thus  the  wheel  comes  full 
circle. 

Given  its  Congressional  mandate,  which'  of  the  fertility- 
reducing  policies  and  programs  should  AID  encourage  particularly 
through  its  programs? 

AID's  Congressional  mandate  includes  among  its  several 
objectives  the  voluntary  reduction  of  fertility  through  both 
provision  of  services  and  policies  to  strengthen  motivation 
for  family  planning;  reducing  fertility  can  be  crucial  to 
efforts  to  improve  per  capita  living  standards,  which  is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  our  mandate  and  indeed  of  most  LDCs.  Thus 
the  question  is  whether  working  to  lower  fertility  through 
changes  in  development  policies  and  programs  will  seriously  compromise 
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other  mandate  objectives  or  violate  mandate  restrictions  in 
the  attempt  to  improve  per  capita  living  standards  for  the 
poor,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 

Basically,  the  policy  changes  needed  to  lower  fertility 
are  the  same  ones  needed  to  reach  other  mandate  objectives. 
While  some  qualification  is  necessary,  generally  the  more 
AID  assistance  serves  to  improve  the  well-being  of  the  poor 
(especially  women)  and  involve  them  in  development  processes — 
whether  through  rural  development,  improved  food  production 
and  more  equitable  distribution,  widespread  and  practical 
education,  broad  and  effective  health  programs,      programs  that 
combat  malnutrition,  measures  that  help  foster  reasonable  trust  in 
political  and  economic  institutions,  or  programs  that  generally 
encourage  and  equip  people  better  to  take  charge  of  their  own  lives 
then  the  more  AID's  assistance  also  serves  to  contain  fertility. 

Thus  the  basic  recommendation  here  is  for  more  coordinated 
programming,  not  only  to  reduce  fertility  where  that  is  desired 
but  also  to  take  other  steps  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
improving  the  life  of  the  poor.     The  principal  focus  of  AID's 
efforts  will  be  on  rural  areas,  both  because  most  poor 
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people  are  in  rural  areas  and  because  improving  conditions 
in  rural  areas  will  make  it  that  much  easier  to  combat  urban 
problems  (most  of  which  are  exacerbated  by  migration  from 
rural  areas  of  people  who  find  too  little  there  to  persuade 
them  to  stay) . 

In  most  AID  developing  program  categories,  like  education, 
agriculture,  etc.,  of  course,  not  all  programs  can  serve 
equally  well  both  their  own  primary  purposes  and  the  secondary 
purpose  of  reducing  fertility.     So  far  AID  has  stressed 
maximum  fulfillment  of  primary  purposes.     But  without  jeopardizing 
the  primary  purpose  of  a  given  program,  we  may  be  to 
gain  a  secondary  but  significant  impact  on  fertility  through 
reasonable  and  feasible  changes  in  program  design  and 
implementation.        It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
careful  assessment  of  all  the  benefits  and  costs  of  alternative 
programs  should  govern  AID  funding  decisions.     While  fertility 
benefits  may  be  important,  they  must  be  considered  alongside 
other  benefits  and  within  the  context  of  resource  availabilities , 
management  capacity,  etc.     Specific  steps  A.I.D.  takes  to 
implement  Section  104d  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Shakow. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  important  Committee  to  discuss  the 
World  Population  Plan  of  Action   (WPPA)   and  Human  Rights. 
I  consider  these  two  subjects  the  cornerstones  of  any 
population  program:     the  Plan  of  Action,  because  it  was  a 
product  of  the  first  official  intergovernmental  conference 
devoted  to  population  and  was  adopted  by  consensus  of  13  5 
Governments  representing  all  shades  of  ideologies, 
geographic  regions,  and  political  and  economic  systems;  and 
Human  Rights,  because  it  is  the  basis  for  all  population 
programs.     Family  planning  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  end 
itself,  but  should  be  considered  as  merely  a  means  to 
help  fulfill  the  rights  to  education,  health,  employment 
opportunities,  food  and  nutrition,   etc.   -  in  short,  to 
safeguard  and  maximize  the  wellbeing  of  all  individuals. 

May  I  set  forth  my  thoughts  on  the  compatibility  of 
the  WPPA  with  human  rights  more  systematically  as  follows: 
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I.  Introduction 

The  relevancy  of  human  rights  to  the  WPPA  adopted  by 

the  World  Population  Conference  in  Bucharest  in  197  4  is 

spelled  out  in  paragraph  97  of  the  Plan: 

This  Plan  of  Action  recognizes  the 
responsibility  of  each  Government  to  decide 
on  its  own  policies  and  devise  its  own 
programmes  of  action  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  population  and  economic  and  social 
progress. ...  However ,  national  policies  should 
be  formulated  and  implemented  without  violating, 
and  with  due  promotion  of,  universally  accepted 
standards  of  human  rights. 1 

This  overriding  concern  for  human  rights  is  reinforc 
in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  same  Conference  stating 
that,  while  "it  is  the  right  of  each  nation  to  determine 
its  own  population  policy  in  the  unrestricted  exercise 
of  its  sovereignty ," 2such  policy  must  accord  "absolute 
respect"  for  human  rights."* 

It  is  therefore  fitting  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Population  to  review  the  Plan  of  Action  itself  in  the 
light  of  human  rights  principles.     Such  a  review  would 
also  serve  to  carry  out  the  "high  priority"  set  by  the 
Plan  "to  clarify,   systematize  and  more  effectively 
implement  these  human  rights."^ 
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II .   Definition  of  Human  Rights 

In  giving  high  priority  to  research  in  the  formulation, 
evaluation  and  implementation  of  population  policies,  the 
Plan  of  Action  prescribes  the  standard  of  "full  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  as  recognized  in 
international  instruments  of  the  United  Nations."^  The 
Plan  of  Action  thus  makes  no  distinction  between  rights 
which  are  the  subjects  of  ratified  treaties  and  those 
which  are  not.     This  distinction  had  traditionally  been 
crucial  in  determining  the  binding  legal  effect  of  a 
right:     namely,  the  right  is  legally  binding  if  it  is 
specified  in  a  ratified  treaty,  and  then  only  upon  states 
parties  to  the  treaty;  but  where  the  right  is  dealt  with 
in  such  instruments  as  declarations,  proclamations,  or 
unratified  covenants,   it  is  considered  only  morally, 
but  not  legally,  binding.**     The  blurring  of  such  a 
distinction  by  the  Plan  of  Action  is  to  be  welcomed  because, 
by  emphasizing  the  formal  or  procedural  aspects  of  human 
rights  treaties,  the  traditional  approach  confuses  the 
instruments  stipulating  human  rights  with  the  substantive 
human  rights  themselves.     It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
binding  force  of  human  rights  is  based  not  solely  on  treaties, 
but  also  on  natural  law,7  customary  international  law8  and 
general  principles  of  law.^     Each  of  these  has  made  j.ts 
contribution  to  the  development  of  human  rights  and  is 
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binding  upon  states  even  in  the''absence  of  a  treaty.  For 
human  rights,  by  definition,  are  "rights  which  attach  to 
all  human  beings  equally,  whatever  their  nationality."10 
Their  legal  validity  cannot  be  rooted  solely  in  a  document 
signed  and  ratified  by  states. 

What  categories  of  basic  human  rights  are  affected 
by  population  policies  and  programs?  Probably  all,  but  the 
following  fourteen  are  more  directly  relevant.     They  are 
specified  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  in  a  series  of  subsequent  instruments  or  declarations: 

1.  The  right  to  adequate  education  and  information 
on  family  planning. 11 

2.  The  right    of  access  to  the  means  of  practicing 

1 2 

family  planning. 

3.  The  right  to  the  equality  of  men  and  women. ^ 

4.  The  right  of  children,  whether  born  in  or  out  of 
wedlock,  to  equal  status  under  the  law  and  to 
adequate  support  from  natural  parents. 

5.  The  right  to  work.15 

6.  The  right  to  an  adequate  social  security  system, 
including  health  and  old-age  insurance.1^ 

7.  The  right  to  freedom  from  hunger.17 

18 

8.  The  right  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

9.  The  right  to  freedom  from  environmental  pollution. 1 

10.  The  sight  to  freedom  of  movement.  ^° 

11.  The  right  of  privacy.21 
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12.  The  right  to  freedom  of ''conscience .  22 

13.  The  right  to  freedom  of  religion. 2^ 

14.  The  right  to  social,  economic  and  legal  reforms 
necessary  to  ensure  the  above  rights.24 

Fulfillment  of  each  of  the  above  rights  requires  in 
turn  the  fulfillment  of  certain  preconditions.     The  first 
right,   for  example,  presupposes  universal  literacy  and 
compulsory  education,  thus  necessitating  a  revision  of 
education  law  toward  that  end  as  *well  as  permitting  or 
even  requiring  sex  or  family  planning  instruction  in 
schools.     This  in  turn  has  implications  for  school 
construction,  teachers'   training,   library  and  recreation 
facilities,  etc.,  which  in  turn  affect  other  rights 
through  reallocation  of  resources,  priorities,  etc. 

Existing  laws  on  obscenity  need  to  be  changed  if 
they  forbid  the  publication,  broadcasting,  televising, 
advertisement  or  mailing  of  family  planning  material. 
Regulations  of  publicly  owned  mass  communication  media 
should  be  re-examined  with  a  view  to  determining  their 
obligation  to  disseminate  family  planning  information. 

Recent  emphasis  on  integrating  population  into  the 
process  of  socio-economic  development- -a  pervasive  theme 
in  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action — accentuates  the 
human  rights  approach.     Thus,  the  First  Committee  of  the  , 
World  Population  Conference,  charged  with  examining  problems 
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related  to  population  change  and  socio-economic  development, 

recalled  the  International  Development  Strategy  of  the 

United  Nations  Second  Development  Decade  which  stated: 

The  ultimate  objective  of  development  is  to 
bring  about  sustained  improvement  in  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  and  bestow 
benefits  on  all." 

The  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Symposiun  on  Population 

and  Development  similarly  underscored: 

Socio-economic  development  was  a  powerful  force 
in  improving  the  qualitative  characteristics 
of  human  beings,  both  physiological  and 
intellectual,  which  conversely  made  a  signi- 
ficant contribution  to  socio-economic 
development. 26 

0 

A  review  of  the  fourteen  population-related  human 
rights  listed  above  shows  unmistakably  their  identification 
with  socio-economic  development.     Of  these  rights,  six 
are  social  in  nature,  five  economic,  and  three  a  mixture 
of  both. 

Development  policies  and  plans,  irrespective  of 
political  ideologies,  are  in  essence  primarily  concerned 

with  inducing  change  that  can  accelerate  an  upward  shift 
in  social  and  economic  growth  and  hence,  in  the  welfare  of 
peoples.     Any  excessive  increase  or  decrease  of  population 
may  adversely  affect  political  stability  and  welfare 
since  economic  conditions  cannot  be  marshalled  to  follow 
suit  immediately;  hence  the  importance  of  population  as  a 
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variable  in  development  planning,  basically  affecting  both 

the  productive  and  consumer  components. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  shares  this  view: 

A  better  understanding  of  the  mutual  and 
complex  relationships  between  population 
and  development  is  recognized  as.  funda- 
mental for  the  identification  of  crucial 
problem  areas,  directing  the  orientation 
of  development  policies  and  the  adoption 
of  the  demographic  objectives  and  measures  .... 

A  better  understanding  of  population  problems 
and  their  relationship  to  development  requires 
an  explicit  recognition  Of  the  complex  and 
interrelated  nature  of  the  development  process 
in  which  population  is  an  integral  and  crucial 
factor. 27 

The  Secretariat  views  population  "as  one  dimension 
in  the  complex  and  intricate  system  of  interacting 

27a 

variables  which  integrate  the  development  process." 

Disagreements  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations 
at  Bucharest  in  1974  may  in  any  case  reflect  the  conviction 
that  population  problems  are  inherently  development 
problems  that  should  not  be  tackled  independently  and  in 
isolation.     But,   in  addition,  population  planning  programs 
must  be  formulated  and  executed  with  full  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  basic  human  rights  and  human 
dignity. 

For  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  manipulation  of 
such  population  variables  as  fertility  and  migration  for 
development  purposes  can  create  areas  of  potential  conflict 
with  accepted  human  ricj-hts. 
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III.  The  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  and  Human  Rights 

The  Plan  of  Action  contains  two  types  of  recommendations : 
those  expressed  in  the  categorical  form  and  those  not  so 
expressed.     Recommendations  of  the  first  type  are  princi- 
pally those  calling  for  the  reduction  of  morbidity  and 
28 

mortality;       provision  of  the  knowledge  and  means  of 
practicing  family  planning;29  elimination  of  colonialism, 
neo-colonialism  and  racial  discrimination; 30  improvement  of 
health  and  nutrition;3^-  equality  x>f  men  and  women;32 
integration  of  women  in  the  development  process;33  promotion 
of  social  justice  and  development;3^  elimination  of  child 
labor  and  abuse; 3^  equalization  for  the  status  of  children 
born  in  and  out  of  wedlock;36  establishment  of  social 
security  and  old  age  benefits;3^  promotion  of  educational 
opportunities; 38  establishment  of  a  minimum  age-  of  marriage;39 
collection,  analysis  and  utilization  of  statistical  data;^ 
and  the  undertaking  of  various  research  activities  related  to 
population. ^    All  of  these  are  designed  to  further  the 
goals  of  human  rights  and  are  themselves  compatible  with 
human  rights,   in  particular,   the  fourteen  rights  listed  above. 
They  clearly  enhance  some  aspects  of  human  rights  without 
at  the  same  time  detracting  from  the  others. 

Belonging  to  the  second  type  of  recommendations  are, 

4  2  4 

for  example,  those  pertaining  to  internal4     and  international 
migration,  where  the  right  to  the  *raedom  of  movement  must  be 
balanced  against  the  desirability  for  rural  development  and 
family  stability,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  perils  of 
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excessive  urbanization,  contamination  of  the  environment, 
"brain  drain",   loss  of  cultural  identity,  etc.,  on  the 
other. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  Plan  of  Action's 
objective  that  "All  couples  and  individuals  have  a  basic 
right  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  the  number  and 
spacing  of  their  children."44 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  language 
of  the  Plan  of  Action  would  allow  couples  and  individuals 
to  have  as  many  children  as  they  want.     How  can  a  decision 
reached  "freely"  be  reconciled  with  a  decision  reached 
"responsibly"?  Are  there  ingrained  "conflicts"  among  human 
rights,  just  as  there  are  conflicts  of  law?  But  unlike 
conflicts  of  law  which  arise  because  of  decentralized  law- 
making in  the  modern  State  system,  can  there  really  be 
conflicts  among  human  rights  if  such  rights  are  universally 
valid?  Would  admission  of  such  conflicts  in  fact  negate  the 
existence  and  universality  of  human  rights? 
IV.  Conflicts  between  Human  Rights 

To  seek  a  systematic  answer  to  this  question,  the 
ensuing  discussion  will  be  divided  into  four  parts: 
"Conflicts  between  Individual  and  Collective  Human  Rights," 
'Conflicts  between  Present  and  Future  Human  Rights,"  "Conflicts 
between  Different  Human  Rights,"  and  "Conflicts  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  a  Human  Right." 

A.  Conflicts  between  individual  and  collective  human  rights 

The  relationship  between  individual  and  collective  human 
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rights  may  be  better  expressed  in  terms  of  "right"  and  "duty" 
-  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.     "As  such,  they  complement,  rather 
than  conflict  with,  each  other.     The  individual  right  to  free 
speech,  for  example,  must  be  exercised  responsibly  and  take 
into  account  the  collective  right  whether  in  time  of  peace 
(for  example,   libel,  defamation,  nuisance,  obscenity)  or  during 
war  or  emergency  (for  example,  treason,  sedition,  censorship) . 
Certainly,  the  shouting  of  "Fire!"  in  a  crowded  theatre  could 
not  be  condoned  on  grounds  of  free  speech.     The  question  of 
when  exactly  the  individual  right  gives  way  to  the  collective 
is  always  difficult  to  answer  -  even  in  the  case  of  freedom  of 
speech  notwithstanding  its  century-old  development  and  refine- 
ment.    However,   it  is  equally  clear  that  inability  to  define 
with  exactitude  the  relationship  between  the  two  rights  does 
not  negate  their  existence. 

As  applied  to  questions  involving  reproduction,  attempts 
to  delineate  the  boundaries  between  the  individual  and  collective 
rights  face  even  greater  difficulty.     For  until  recently,  the 
individual  and  collective  rights  coincided  in  the  direction  of 
pro-natalism:  it  was  in  the  interest  of  both  tue  individual  and 
the  society  at  large  that  population  should  multiply.     So,  no 
conflict  arose.     However,  the  advent  of  modern  medicines  which 
greatly  reduced  mortality  rates,  coupled  with  the  reality  of  a 
finite  earth  with  its  finite  resources  being  exploited  by  an 
ever-increasing  population,  inevitably  led  to  a  re-examination 
or  reversal  of  the  pro-natalist  policy.     The  need  for  a  quick 
transition  from  centuries-old  pro-natalism  to  anti-natalism  is 
bound  to  produce  uneven  results,  and  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
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individual  and  collective  rights  is  taxing  the  skills  of 
even  the  most  ingenious.     As  Schubnell  observes:  "Events  in 
the  macrosphere  of  population  have  to  be  explained  by 
decisions  made  in  the  microsphere  of  the  family  and  the 
individual,    [but  that]   as  yet  no  theory  exists  which  could 
explain  this  and  which  is  supported  by  individual  and  group 
psychology."  ^ 

And  yet  the  right  to  family  planning  cannot  ignore  the 
dichotomy  between  individual  and  collective  rights.  Both 
the  Tehran  Proclamation  of  Human  'Rights  and  the  WPPA  explicitly 
provide  that  family  planning  must  be  made  not  only  freely 
but  also  responsibly.     Involved  in  a  responsible  parenthood 
is  the  balancing  of  the  individual  with  the  collective  right  - 
i.e.,  from  the  right  of  children  to  that  of  the  society  at 
large.46  It  would  be  better,  then,  to  speak  of  such  balancing 
as  harmonization  of  rights  rather  than  as  conflict  of  rights. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  would  facilitate  the  elaboration  of 
rights  and  duties,   thus  strengthening  the  human  rights  for  all. 
B.  Conflicts  between  present  and  future  human  rights 
Might  the  present  exercise  of  human  rights,   such  as  the 
right  to  privacy,  conflict  with  the  future  exercise  of  such 
a  right? 

Such  a  conflict  may  be  approached  by  analogizing . the 
future  rights  with  the  collective  rights  since  the  former 
may  be  subsumed  under  the  latter.     Accordingly,  future  rights 
are  but  duties  of  the  present.     Again,   it  becomes  a  matter 
of  balancing  or  harmonizing  the  rights  and  duties,  rather 
than  a  matter  of  conflict  as  such. 
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The  individual-  right  to  privacy,  for  example,   if  carried 

to  extremes,  could  mean  a  total*'lack  of  restraints  on 

individual  fertility  choice,  resulting  in  a  proliferation  of 

children,  which  in  turn  infringes  upon  the  future  and 

collective  right  to  privacy.     As  noted  in  a  recent 

Harvard  Law  Review  issue:     "Population  expansion  contributes 

to  environmental  degradation,  which  in  turn  endangers  values 

of  individual  integrity  and  freedom  from  outside  intrusion."4^ 

But  precisely  where  the  individual  right  ought  to  give  way 

to  the  collective  right,   justifying  governmental  restraints, 

is  always  difficult  to  decide.     The  same  Harvard  note  suggests 

the  need  to  find  the  point  at  which  couples'  exercise 
of  privacy  and  free  choice  in  child  bearing  so  impairs 
a  broad  set  of  citizens'   interests  in  privacy  and 
other  aspects  of  life  and  in  meaningful  free  expression 
that  direct  regulations  may  be  jus tif ied . . . . [ Thisl 
provides  yet  another  balance  to  be  struck  as  society 
attempts  to  find  out  how  and  at  what  point,   if  any, 
a  regulationist  policy  might  be  justified.  48 

In  this  regard,  Daniel  Callahan  had  this  to  say: 

While  the  rights  of  the  living  should  take  precedence 
over  the  rights  of  unborn  generations,  the  living  have 
an  obligation  to  r-efrain  from  actions  that  would 
endanger  future  generations'   enjoyment  of  the  same 
rights  that  the  living  now  enjoy.     This  means,  for 
instance,   that  the  present  generation  should  not 
exhaust  non-renewable  resources,   irrevocably  pollute 
the  environment,  or  procreate  to  such  an  extent  that 
future  generations  will  be  left  with  an  unmanageably 
large  number  of  people.     All  of  these  obligations  imply 
a  restriction  of  freedom.  9 

C.  Conflicts  between  different  human  rights 
Recent  judicial  decisions  concerning  abortion  may  well 
provide  an  illustration  of  how  conflicts  between  human  rights 
may  develop.     It  may  be'-noted  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declared  in  1973  a  Texas  law  restricting  abortion 
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only  to  save  the  mother's  life  as  unconstitutional  for 

violating  the  right  of  privacy.^*0  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  overruled  a 

law  allowing  abortion  on  request  during  the  first  three 

months  of  pregnancy  as  unconstitutional  for  violating  the 
51 

right  to  life!  The  courts  of  the  two  countries  thus  arrived 
at  opposite  conclusions  on  the  issue  of  abortion  by  invoking 
different  human  rights  as  grounds  for  their  decisions. 

But  is  there  really  a  conflict  here  between  the  right 
to  privacy  and  the  right  to  life/  assuming  that  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  serves  as  the  basis  for  both  the 
rights?  The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  sought  from 
the  text  of  the  Declaration  itself,  as  well  as  the  travaux 
p'r'eparatoires .     Since  the  right  to  privacy  is  admittedly  that 
of  the  woman  and  the  right  to  life  is  that  of  the  foetus, 
is  the  right  of  the  foetus  a  subject  covered  by  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights? 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  "Preamble"  to  the  Declaration 
refers  to  "human"  rights  as  belonging  explicitly  to  "human 
beings,"   "people,"   "individual,"  "men"  and  "women."  Nowhere 
does  it  imply  that  the  rights  belong  also  to  foetuses.  This 
is  made  even  clearer  by  Article  1  which  begins  with:  "All 
human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights...." 
All  substantive  rights  which  follow  clearly  pertain  to  these 
human  beings  already  born.     Article  25(2)   reinforces  this  , 
by  conferring  rights  to  children  already  born.     An  examination 
of  the  travaux  preparatoires  of  both  the  Declaration  and  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  reveals 
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that  amendments  designed  to  protect  the  right  to  life  "from 

the  moment  of  conception"  were  submitted  to  both  of  the 

52 

instruments,  but  were  both  defeated.     It  follows  that,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  court  should 
wish  to  extend  equal  human  rights  to  unborn  foetuses,  that  would 
be  its  prerogative  and  lie  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  hence  not  brooking 
interference  by  other  States.     But  that  would  be  a  decision 
falling  beyond  the  human  rights' with  which  the  Declaration 
is  concerned.     Thus  viewed,  there  is  actually  no  conclict 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  courts  in  terms  of  human  rights  as  defined  by  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  since  these  rights 
were  not  involved  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  decision. 

D  .  Conflicts  in  the  interpretation  of  a  human  right 

Could  there  be  conflicts  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
particular  human  right?  Just  as  differences  of  interpretation 
do  exist  in  contracts  and  treaties,  so  there  are  bound  to  be 
differences  of  interpretation  with  respect  to  a  particular 
human  right.     Both  types  of  differences,  however,  are 
susceptible  to  resolution  through  the  application  of  normal 
rules  of  interpretation. 

Space  allows  again  but  one  example  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  a  conflict  arising  from  the  interpretation  of  a 
particular  human  right. 

Article  26  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
provides : 
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(1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  education ....  Elementary 
education  shall  be  compulsory.... 

(2)  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  development 
of  the  human  personality  and  to  the  strengthening 

of  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

(3)  Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of 
education  that  shall  be  given  to  their  children. 

Does  the "right  to  education"    include  "compulsory  sex  education 

even  in  the  face  of  parental  objection?  This  was  the  issue 

confronting  two  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  courts,  which 

reached  different  conclusions  in  their  decisions. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  provides:    "The  entire  educational 
system  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  GovernmentJ'"^^ 
However,  Article  6(2)   provides:     "The  care  and  upbringing 
of  children  are  the  natural  rights  of  the  parents  and  a  duty 
primarily  incumbent  on  them.     The  national  community  shall 
watch  over  the  performance  of  this  duty." 

The  court  of  Berlin  interpreted  these  provisions  as  being 
consistent  with  compulsory  sex  education  in  schools  regard- 
less of  parental  objections,  stating: 

Supplying  biological  facts  on  the  differences  between 
the  sexes  in  the  first  four  grades  belongs  to  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  school.     The  discussions, 
in  the  higher  grades,  on  the  topics  of  partnership  and 
marriage  from  ethical,   social,  psychological,  hygienic 
and  economic  points  of  view  have... their  crucial  point 
located  in  the  domain  of  the  school.     The  teaching 
in  both  topical  areas  is  therefore  admissible  without 
the  parents'  consent.54 

On  the  other  hand,   the  court  of  Hamburg  tempered  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  require  sex  education  in  school  with  the 
need  to  take  into  account  the  parental  attitudes.     The  court 
stated: 
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Since  the  Constitution  in  Article  7,  para.   1,  places 
school  education  under  the  control  of  the  State,  it 
thus  limits  pro  tanto  the  right  of  parents.  Logically, 
to  decide  on  the  form   [Gestaltung }   of  school 
education  in  relation  to  the  right  of  parents  is,  in 
principle,  a  matter  for  the  State.     The  State  thus  has.... 
an  independent  mandate  to  supply  education.  This 
constitutional  reservation  in  favour  of  State  teaching 
and  State  education  cannot,  however,  be  viewed  as 
independent  of  the  right  provided  to  parents  by 
Article  6,  para.    2,  of  the  Constitution.     The  State 
must  rather  take  the  parental  right  into  account 
whenever  it  carries  out  its  constitutional  mandate. 
Special  restraint  has  to  be  shown  by  the  State  wherever 
beliefs  are  transmitted  which  may  give  rise  to  idealogical 
attitudes  and  attitudes  to  lif e ....  Because  the  issue  of 
how  parents  want  the  education  of  their  children  to  be 
shaped  in  the  field  of  personal  beliefs  affects  the 
freedom  of  religion  and  of  conscience   (Art.   4  Const.), 
the  State  must  strictly  respect  their  right,  as  education 
in  this  area  is  one  of  the  essential  aspects  of  the 
parental  right  to  educate. 55 

Using  the  text  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
as  terms  of  reference,   the  answer  to  the  question  posed 
would  hinge  on  the  content  of  the  sex  education  to  be  intro- 
duced in  schools:     Is  it  "directed  to  the  full  development 
of  the  human  personality  and  to  the  strengthening  of  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedomes"  as  required  by 
Article  26(2)  of  the  Declaration?  If  yes,  the  rule  of  inter- 
pretation which  elevates  the  specific  over  the  general  would 
negate  the  parents'    "prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of 
education"  for  their  children.     Otherwise,  the  "prior  right" 
would  apply. 

E.  Summary 

The  foregoing  discussion  shows  that  the  so-called  conflicts 
among  human  rights  are  more  apparent  than  real.     While  the 
last  two  types  of  conflicts  may  be  resolved  by  resort  to  the 
usual  rules  of  interpretation,  the  first  two  involve  a 
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balancing  or  harmonizing  of  human  rights,  rather  than  a 
conflict.     Such  balancing,  however,  would  require  massive 
educational  and  research  efforts:     educational,  to  inculcate 
the  idea  that  every  right  automatically  entails  a  duty  into 
the  mind  of  every  individual;  research,  because  little 
systematic  study  has  a  yet  been  undertaken  on  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  rights  and  duties  involved  in  each  of  the  human 
rights. 

Too  often,  only  the  cries  for.  rights  are  heard,  but  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  duties.     This  is  true  for  individuals 
as  well  as  States.     Might  it  not  be  time  to  give  equal 
emphasis  to  duties? 
V.  National  Action 

In  light  of  the  compatibility  of  the  WPPA  with  human 
rights,  it  remains  to  inquire  about  the  implications  for 
national  action.     From  the  viewpoint  of  recommendations  for 
national  action,  human  rights  may  be  classified  in  terms 
of  the  nature  of  governmental  obligations  imposed  by  such 
rights,  of  which  there  are  three  categories:     (a)  those 
requiring  public  resources  to  enable  the  individual  to  exercise 
human  rights  relating  to  such  matters  as  health  services, 
education,  food  and  nutrition,  public  housing,  social  security 
and  adequate  standard  of  living;    (b)   those  allowing  the 
individual  to  exercise  the  right  of  free  choice,  such  as 
religion,  movement,  privacy  and  access  to  the  knowledge  and 
means  of  practicing  family  planning; and   (c)   those  regulating 
the  individual's  legal  status,  such  as  the  equality  of  the 
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sexes,  nationality,  equal  birth  status   (removing  discri- 
mination against  "illegitimacy"),   adoption,  labor  (childn 
and  women) ,  marriage   (including  the  setting  of  the 
minimum  age)   and  divorce. 

It  is  obvious  that,   in  so  far  as  the  financial 
implications  are  concerned,  the     last    two  types  of 
government  obligations  can  be  discharged  practically 
free  of  charge,  while  the  first,  which  is  bound  up  with 
problems  of  development  as  a  whole,  requires  additional 
resources  or  reallocation  -  a  particularly  difficult 
task  if  resources  are  already  strained. 

The  relative  economy  with  which  the  last  two  types 
of  governmental  obligations  can  be  fulfilled  does  not 
suggest,  however,  that  either  of  these  is  less  important 
than  the  first  or,  because  of  such  ease,  that  they  have 
already  been  implemented.     The  removal  of  sex 
discrimination,   for  example,  ranks  among  the  most 
important  of  human  rights,  but  actual  legal  reforms 
have  been  slow  and  far  between.     And  yet  legal  reforms 
are  often  the  essential  first  steps  toward  the 
strengthening  and  implementation  of  human  rights. 
The  Plan  of  Action  specifically  accords  "high  priority" 
to  the  "review  and  analysis  of  national  and  international 
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laws  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  population 
factors."5^     More  than  thirty  countries  have  already 
established  Law  and  Population  Projects,   funded  mostly 
by  the  UNFPA  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Law  and 
Population  Programme  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  to  undertake  the  law  compilation, 

57 

review  and  reform  activities  in  the  field  of  population. 
It  is  hoped  that  eventually  all  countries  will 
participate  in  such  activities.     For  it  would  make  no 
sense  for  Governments  to  request  international  assistance 
or  cooperation  only  to  have  the  intended  results  nullified 
by  obsolete  or  conflicting  laws. 

The  above  classification  of  governmental  obligations 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ments to  the  need  to  set  realistic  priorities  in  their 
population  programs  in  light  of  their  resources  as  well 
as  to  take  action  immediately  without  resorting  to 
an  "all  of  nothing"  formula  —  which  often  results  in 
"nothing"  rather  than  "all." 

For  even  the  human  rights  instruments,  though 
prescribing  the  minimum  standards  of  the  well-being  of 
each  individual,  are  realistic  enough  to  allow  a  certain 
flexibility  for  implementation.     Thus,  Article  22  of  the  . 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  limits  the  right  to 
social  security  to  that  which  is  "in  accordance  with,  the 
organization  and  resources  of  each  State..."  Article  2(3)   of  the 
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International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights  allows  developing  countries  to  "determine  to  what 
extent  they  would  guarantee  the  economic  rights  recognized 
in  the  ...  Covenant  to  non-nationals."     And  with  regard  to 
the  right  to  freedom  from  hunger,  Article  11(b)  obligates 
States  "to  ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of  world  food 
supplies  in  relation  to  need,"  but  also  "taking  into 
account  the  problems  of  both  food- importing  and  food- 
exporting  countries." 

The  above  recommendations  for  national  action  should 
be  taken  as  representing  only  the  minimum  obligations  for 
Governments  under  the  human  rights  principles.  Governments 
are,  of  course,  free  to  undertake  additional  programs  to 
further  the  goals  of  human  rights,   such  as  incentives  and 
disincentives  in  a  form  which  best  suits  the  conditions 
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of  their  countries. 

Recommendations  for  national  action  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  potential  role  of  local  governments 
in  population  matters.     Too  often,  population  policies 
and  programs  are  perceived  as  matters  of  concern  only  to 
the  national  government  or  private  organizations.     While  this 
is  true  historically,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  continuing 
to  exclude  local  governments  from  taking  initiatives  in 
population  matters.     On  the  contrary,  as  the  governmental 
unit  most  intimately  involved  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
the  local  government  is  in  a  far  better  position  than  the 
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central  government  to  feel  their  pulse,   sense  their  needs 

and  prescribe  appropriate  remedies  or  affirmative  actions. 

That  local  governments  can  indeed  fulfill  this  role  is 

evidenced  by  the  successful  experimentation . of  the  Model  City 

Project  established  in  1972  in  Cagayan  de  Oro  in  Mindanao,  the 
59 

Philippines.     Among  the  important  components  of  this  project 

is  the  requirement  that  all  those  who  intend  to  marry  should 

attend  a  seminar  on  responsible  parenthood.     In  a  letter 

addressed  to  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  dated  27  September 

1973,  the  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  project 

requested  that  a  presidential  decree  be  issued  to  amend  the  new 

civil  code  so  that  no  marriage  licence  would  be  issued  to 

couples  unless  they  could  present  a  certificate  of  attendance  in 
60 

such  a  seminar.         Such  a  decree    was  subsequently  issued  on 
61 

20  July  1976.  A  letter  of  instruction  was  issued  on  the 

same  day  by  the  president  directing  all  governors,  mayors  and 

barangay   (village)  heads  to  11  integrate  population  and  family 
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planning  in  ...  overall  socio-economic  development  plans." 
Another  letter  of  instruction  authorized  governors  and  mayors 
to  "gradually  and  progressively  assume  the  responsibility  of 
funding  the  costs  of  all  population  and  family  planning 
related  activites  and  projects"  falling  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions, " ^      In  fact,  even  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  the  decree  and  letters  of  instruction,  the 
Commission  on  Population  of  the  Philippines  had  already  adopted 
the  "Total  Integrated  Development  Approach"     under  which 
"planning  was  done  at  the  field  and- regional  level  and 
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consolidated  to  make  the  national  program.      plan."     The  new 
approach  of  "making  the  barangay  units  the  focus  of  the 
program  "    is  in  effect  "handing  over  the  population  problem 
to  those  who  can  best  solve  it  —  the  people."     This  approach 
was  tried  out  in  July  1975  in  seven  pilot  provinces  before 
its  adoption  for  the  whole  country.64 

But  above  all,  no  population  or  family  planning  program 
can  ever  succeed  without  the  strong  personal  commitment  of  top 
government  leaders.     Their  commitment  to  strengthening  the 
economic  and  social  rights  of  all  of  their  people  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  successful  implementation  of  the  Plan  of 
Action. 

VI.  International  Action 

With  respect  to  recommendations  for  international  actions, 
while  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  merely  "urged"  the 
developed  countries  and  the  United  Nations  system  to  increase 
their  assistance  to  developing  countries  in  the  population 
field, from  the  human  rights  viewpoint  there  is  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  members  to  render 
effective  assistance  and  cooperation.     For  the  language  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  is  unequivocal:     Article  55 
provides  that  the  United  Nations  "shall  promote  ...universal 
respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  .  .  .  ; "  Article  56  pledges  all  members  "to 
take  joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the 
Organization  for  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  Article  55."     Thus,  the  recommendation  for  international 
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action  is  a  simple  one:     to  implement  Articles  55  and  56  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  in  good  faith. 

More  specifically,  international  organizations  have  a 
role  to  play  in  formulating  international  standards,  under- 
taking and  co-ordinating  research,  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  governments  and  the  general  public  the  human  rights 
implications  of  population  questions  as  well  as  possible 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  problems.,  etc. 

Assistance  to  Governments  might  include  co-operation  in 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  human  rights  data  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  realistic  and  acceptable  population 
programs.       This  could  well  involve  selection  of  criteria 
for  assigning  priorities  between  different  human  rights  in  the 
elaboration,  of  population  policy,  choice  of  measures  in  the 
pursuance  of  such  policies,  which  guarantee  maximum  respect 
for  human  rights  perceived  by  the  communities  in  question,  or 
definition  of  norms  for  safeguarding  basic  freedoms  in  the 
application  of  strategies  to  modify  demographic  trends. 

Finally,   international  cooperation  and  assistance  should 
respond  to  national  needs  and  requests  in  the  areas  outlined 
in  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  while  observing  the 
cardinal  principle  that  donors  not  impose  their  views  or 
policies  upon  the  recipient  countries. 

It  may  be  relevant  to  cite  a  report  of  the  Review 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities 
submitted  to  the  Secretary-General  in  October  197  2.  The 
report,    though    confining  its  recommendations  to  the  UNFPA, 
contains  certain  guidelines  which  may  be  equally  applicable 
to  all  international  action: 
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A.  To  promote  awareness,  both  in  developed  and 
in  developing  countries,   of  the  social,  economic 
and  environmental  implications  of  national  and 
international  population  problems;   of  the  human 
rights  aspects  of  family  planning;   and  of  possible 
strategies  to  deal  with  them. 

B.  To  extend  systematic  and  sustained  assistance 
to  countries  at  their  request  in  dealing  with  their 
population  problems;    such  assistance  to  be  afforded 
in  forms  and  by  means  best  suited  to  meet  the 
individual  country's  needs; 

D.     To  build  up,  on  an  international  basis,  the 
knowledge  and  the  capacity  to  respond  to  national 
regional,   interregional  and  global  needs  in  the 
population  and  family  planning  fields;   to  promote 
coordination  in  planning  and  programming,   and  to 
cooperate  with  all  concerned.6^ 
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of  Human  Rights  on  International  and  National  Law,"  American 
Society  of  International  Law    Proceedings  217   (1959);  P.  Drost, 
Human  Rights  As  Legal  Rights  32  (1951). 

7.  Whether  in  their  manifestation  as  "inherit  rights," 
"fundamental  freedoms,"  or  "natural  justice,"  human  rights 
are  synonymous  with  the  law  of  nature.     Except  for  those 
extreme  positivists  who  would  deny  in  toto  the  existence  of 
natural  law,  the  latter  is  deemed  to  underlie  both  domestic 
legislation  and  international  agreements,  finding  expression 
in  such  basic  instruments  as  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
national  constitutions.     See,  e.g. ,  U.S.  Const,  amend.  I-X, 
especially  the  Due  Process  clauses.     See  also  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776,  which  contains  the 
reknowned  passage: 

[We]  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  - 
-i- 
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That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.    (Emphasis  added.) 

Yet,  even  for  these  positivists,  to  the  extent  that  human 
rights-natural  law  has  already  been  incorporated  into 
these  basic  laws,  it  is  already  binding  upon  states 
regardless,  or  even  in  spite,  of  a  treaty.     On  the  relation- 
ship between  natural  law  and  general  principles  of  law,  see 
note  9  infra. 

8.  The  validity  of  international  custom  as  the  second 
source  of  international  law  in  the  criteria  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  is  stipulated  in  I.C.J.  Stat.  art. 
38,  para.  1(b).     Thus,  those  human  rights  based  on  inter- 
national custom  continue  to  be  binding  upon  states,  not- 
withstanding the  latter' s  failure  to  ratify  or  adhere  to 
human  rights  treaties.     For  a  discussion  of  the  binding 
force  of  the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  on  the 
basis  of  codification  of  pre-existing  binding  customary 
norms,  see  Advisory  Opinion  on  Legal  Consequences  for 
States  of  the  Continued  Presence  of  South  Africa  in 
Nambia  (South  West  Africa)  Notwithstanding  Security 
Council  Resolution  276   (1970),    [1971]   I.C.J.  16,  76 

(separate  opinion  of  Vice  President  Ammoun) .     For  a 
discussion  on  the  acceleration  of  the  custom-generating 
process  through  General  Assembly  resolutions,  see  South 
West  Africa,  Second  Phase,  Judgment,    [1966]   I.C.J.  6,  291-92 

(dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Tanaka) . 
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9.  For  the  inclusion  of  general  principles  of  law  as  the 
third  source  of  international  law  in  the  criteria  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,   see  I.C.J.  Stat,  art  38,  para.  1(c). 
For  a  discussion  of  the  concept  of  human  rights  as  a  general 
principle  of  law,  see  South  West  Africa,  Second  Phase, 
Judgment ,  supra  note    8  ,  at  298.     Judge  Tanaka  wrote: 

As  an  interpretation  of  Article  38,  paragraph  1(c),  we 
consider  that  the  concept  of  human  rights  and  of 
their  protection  is  included  in  the  general  principles 
mentioned  in  that  Article.     Such  an  interpretation 
would  necessarily  be  open  to  the  criticism  of  falling 
into  the  error  of  natural  law  dogma.     But  it  is 
undeniable  that  in  Article  38,  paragraph  1(c),  some 
natural  law  elements  are  inherent.     It  extends  the 
concept  of  the  source  of  international  law  beyond 
the  limit  of  legal  positivism  according  to  which, 
the  States  being  bound  only  by  their  own  will, 
international  law  is  nothing  but  the  law  of  the 
consent  and  auto-limitation  of  the  State.     But  this 
viewpoint,  we  believe,  was  clearly  overruled  by 
Article  38,  paragraph  1(c),  by  the  fact  that  this 
provision  does  not  require  the  consent  of  States  as 
a  condition  of  the  recognition  of  the  general 
principles.     States  which  do  not  recognize  this 
principle  or  even  deny  its  validity  are  nevertheless 
subject  to  its  rule.     From  this  kind  of  source  inter- 
national law  could  have  the  foundation  of  its 
validity  extended  beyond  the  will  of  States,  that  is 
to  say,  into  the  sphere  of  natural  law  and  assume  an 
aspect  of  its  supra-national  and  supra-positive 
character. 
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THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  RE-EXAMINED 
by 

Luke  T.  Lee 

Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 
Tufts  University 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Carter  characterized  as  "absolute" 
the  United  States  "commitment  to  human  rights."^    Indeed,  the  term  "human 
rights"  was  repeated  three  times  in  an  address  otherwise  noted  for  its 
brevity.    Immediately  thereafter,  the  Department  of  State  criticized 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  harassing  their  dissidents  as  in 

violation  of  the  1975  Helsinki  Agreement  and  "accepted  international  standards 

2  3 
of  human  rights."     In  his  talk  with  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin,    and  again 

4 

at  his  first  press  conference  as  President,    Mr.  Carter  reiterated  the  United 

States  right  to  speak  out  strongly  and  forcefully  whenever  and  wherever  human 

rights  are  threatened. 

At  his  news  conference  on  23  February  1977,  Mr.  Carter  went  a  step 

further  by  stating  that  the  U.S.  has  "a  responsibility  and  a  legal  right  to 

4b 

express  our  disapproval  of  violations  of  human  rights." 

But  is  not  the  treatment  or  mistreatment  of  nationals  an-,  internal  affair 

of  a  state?    Is  not  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Conference  admittedly  not 
5 

legally  binding?     By  insisting  on  its  right  to  be  concerned  with  infringements 
of  human  rights  wherever  they  occur,  is  not  the  United  States  upholding  human 
rights  as  a  higher  law,  transcending  conflicting  national  laws?   What  are  the 
legal  bases  for  such  a  position. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  seek  answers  to  these  questions  by 
re-examining  the  legal  status  of  human  rights. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  status  of  human  rights  has  traditionally 
been  linked  to  the  types  of  instruments  into  which  they  are  incorporated. 
Thus,  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  human  rights  are  legally  or  only 
morally  binding  upon  states  usually  hinges  upon  the  fulfillment  or  nonful- 
fillment of  the  various  requirements  under  the  law  of  treaties.    As  is  often 

the  case,  where  human  rights  are  dealt  with  in  such  instruments  as  declarations, 

7  8 
proclamations,    or  unratified  covenants,    they  are  considered  morally,  but 

g 

not  legally  binding.    Only  duly  ratified  conventions    are  given  legally  binding 
effect,  and  then  only  on  the  countries  which  have  ratified  them.    This  treaty- 
oriented  approach  to  human  rights  has  been  subscribed  to  by  many  jurists.10 

For  traditional  international  law,  preoccupied  at  it  was  with  relations 
between  sovereign  states,  11  had  relegated  the  individual  human  being  to 

the  status  of  "in  the  offensive,  but  widely  current,  terminology  of  the 

12 

experts,  a  mere  object  of  international  law."       In  fact,  his  status  was  even 
less  than  that  of  an  object  because  "the  fundamental  claim  of  human  personality 
to  equality,  liberty,  and  freedom  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  State, 
remains  outside  the  orbit  of  international  law,  save  for  the  precarious  and 
controversial  principle  of  humanitarian  intervention. 1,13    In  view  of  their 
different  objectives,  therefore,  international  law  and  human  rights  were  treated 
as  two  distinct  entities;  lofty  though  the  human  rights  ideals  were,  without 
translation  into  positive  law,  they  belonged  to  the  realm  of  morality,  lacking 
internationally  binding  legal  force.    Of  course,  municipal  law  could  provide 
for  the  protection  of  human  rights,  but  in  this  case  the  state  could  freely 
prohibit  exercise  of  the  rights  or  restrict  their  scope.    On  the  other  hand, 
this  freedom  of  states  would  be  limited  if  they  were  under  an  international 
obligation  to  recognize  and  guarantee  human  rights,  and  herein  lies  the 
importance  of  determining  whether  today  international  law  has  developed  in  this 
direction. 
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It  is  submitted  by  this  author  that  human  rights,  to  the  extent  that 

they  have  met  the  conditions  prescribed  below,  are  ipso  facto  legally  binding 

upon  states,  regardless  of  the  existence  of  a  duly  ratified  treaty,  for  human 

rights,  by  definition,  are  "rights  which  attach  to  all  human  beings  equally, 
14 

whatever  their  nationality."      As  such,  the  legal  validity  of  their  application 
cannot  be  rooted  solely  in  a  mere  piece  of  paper  signed  and  ratified  by  states. 

By  emphasizing  the  formal  or  procedural  aspects  of  human  rights  treaties, 
the  traditional  approach  seems  to  confuse  the  instruments  stipulating  human  rights 
with  the  substantive  human  rights  themselves.    Rather,  the  analysis  of  the  binding 
force  of  human  rights  must  be  approached  also  from  their  non-treaty  sources: 
natural  law,  customary  international  law  and  general  principles  of  law  as  recog- 
nized by  civilized  nations.    Each  of  these  sources  has  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  human  rights.    Together  with  treaty  law,  these  non-treaty  sources  of 
human  rights  will  be  discussed  in  the  ensuing  space. 

I.    Treaty  Law 

It  is  submitted  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  has  now  provided  the 

vital  link  between  traditional  international  law  and  human  rights  by  incorporating 

human  rights  into  treaty  law.    This  is  done  primarily  through  Articles  55  and 

56  of  the  Charter.    Article  55  obligates  the  United  Nations  to  "promote  

universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 

for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion."    Of  critical 

importance,  however,  is  Article  56: 

All  members  pledge  themselves  to  take  joint  and  separate 
action  in  co-operation  with  the  Organization  for  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Article  55. 

As  Professor  Quincy  Wright  has  pointed  outj5  the  word  "pledge"  would 

clearly  seem  to  indicate  that  an  obligation  of  international  law  has  been  accepted. 

This  view  is  reinforced  by  the  statement  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
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in  the  case  of  Legal  Consequences  for  States  of  the  Continued  Presence  of 

South  Africa  in  Namibia  (South  West  Africa)  Notwithstanding  Security  Council 

Resolutions  276  (1970): 

(T)o  enforce  distinctions,  exclusions,  restrictions,  and 
limitations  exclusively  based  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
descent  or  national  or  ethnic  origin  which  constitutes  a 
denial  of  fundamental  human  rights  is  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  purposes  and  priciples  of  the  Charter.  16 

Thus,  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  shouldered  a  legal  responsibility 

to  take  the  necessary  action  to  promote  universal  observance  of  human  rights; 

this  is  so  even  if  the  promotion  of  such  rights  is  in  conflict  with  obligations 

assumed  under  other  international  agreements,  past  or  future,  since  Article  103 

of  the  Charter  provides: 

In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  obligations  of  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  present  Charter 
and  their  obligations  under  any  other  international  agree- 
ment, their  obligations  under  the  present  Charter  shall 
prevail . 

However,  the  United  Nations  Charter  does  not  spell  out  all  of  the 
contents  of  human  rights  and  it,  therefore,  remains  for  subsequent  instruments, 
principally  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 
Unfortunately,  though,  the  ink  on  the  Declaration  had  hardly  dried  before 
claims  were  made  that  it  had  no  binding  effect  in  law.    What  is  the  validity 
of  these  claims?   While  it  is  conceded  that  a  declaration,  by  itself,  lacks 
the  binding  legal  force,  what  of  a  declaration  integrally  tied  to  a'treaty 
like  the  United  Nations  Charter? 

If  one  accepts  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties  of  1969  as 
the  authoritative  restatement  of  modern  treaty  law,  there  are  several  articles 
relevant  to  this  inquiry.    In  the  first  place,  the  Convention  differs  from  the 
traditional  positivists'  view  by  emphasizing  that  the  consent  of  a  state  to  be 
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bound  by  a  treaty  does  not  need  to  be  expressed  solely  be  ratification; 

consent  may  also  be  expressed  by  signature,  exchange  of  instruments  constituting 

a  treaty,  acceptance,  approval  or  accession,  as  well  as  "by  any  other  means  if 

i  „18 
so  agreed.' 

More  importantly,  section  3  of  Article  31  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Treaties  provides: 

1.  A  treaty  shall  be  interpreted  in  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  meaning  to  be  given  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  their  context  and  in  the 
light  of  its  object  and  purpose. 

2.  The  context  for  the  purpose  of  the  intrepretation 
of  a  treaty  shall  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  text, 
including  its  preamble  and  annexes: 

(a)  any  agreement  relating  to  the  treaty  which 
was  made  between  all  the  parties  in  connexion 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 

(b)  any  instrument  which  was  made  by  one  or  more 
parties  in  connexion  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  and  accepted  by  the  other  parties  as  an 
instrument  related  to  the  treaty. 

3.  There  shall  be  taken  into  account,  together  with  the 
context: 

(a)  any  subsequent  agreement  between  the  parties 
regarding  the  intrepretation  of  the  treaty  or  the 
application  of  its  provisions; 

(b)  any  subsequent  practice  in  the  application  of 
the  treaty  which  establishes  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  regarding  its  intrepretation; 

(c)  any  relevant  rules  of  international  law  applicable 
in  the  relations  between  the  parties  .... 

As  indicated  earlier,  since  the  Charter  does  not  stipulate  the  entire 

contents  of  human  rights,  recourse  must  be  had  to  subsequent  agreements  or 

instruments  among  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  define  humanr  rights  "in 
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connection  with  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,"  in  other  words,  in  connexion 

with  the  conclusion  of  the  Charter.    Clear  evidence  of  such  a  "connexion" 

would,  of  course,  lie  in  the  words  actually  used  in  subsequent  instruments, 

and  it  is  significant  that  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted 

unanimously  by  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  1948  and  subsequently 

1 9 

through  its  repeated  recitation,     contains  the  following  paragraphs  in  its 
Preamble: 

WHEREAS  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have  in  the 
Charter  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights   , 

WHEREAS  Member  States  have  pledged  themselves  to  achieve, 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations,  the  promotion 
of  universal  respect  for  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  

NOW,  THEREFORE, 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

PROCLAIMS  this  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  

By  using  the  words  of  Article  56  of  the  Charter  and  clearly  establishing  its 
"connexion  with  the  conclusion  of"  the  Charter,  the  language  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  provides  the  legal  basis  for  considering  its  definition  of  human 
rights  as  the  "authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Charter  of  the  highest 
order. 

This  analysis  can  also  be  supported  by  recourse 

...  to  supplementary  means  of  intrepretation,  including 
the  preparatory  work  of  the  treaty  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  conclusion,  in  order  to  confirm  the  meaning 
resulting  from  the  application  of  Article  31.  21 
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An  examination  of  the  "travaux  preparatories"  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 

on  International  Organization  in  San  Francisco,  1945,  reveals  that  Committee 

1/1,  which  was  given  the  task  of  drafting  the  Preamble,  Purposes  and  Principles 

of  the  Charter,  received  with  sympathy  the  idea  that  the  Charter  should  incor- 
22 

porate  a  bill  of  rights.       However,  because  the  details  had  not  been  worked 

out  earlier,  the  Committee  could  not,  within  the  limited  conference  time, 

include  a  comprehensive  bill  of  rights  in  the  Charter  and  decide  that: 

The  present  Conference,  if  only  for  lack  of  time, 
could  not  proceed  to  realize  such  a  draft  in  an 
international  contract.    The  Organization,  once 
formed,  could  better  proceed  to  consider  the  suggestion 
and  to  deal  effectively  with  it  through  a  special 
commission  or  by  some  other  method.    The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  consider  the 
proposal  and  give  it  effect.  23 

Echoing  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference,  the  President  of  the  United  States 

underlined  the  necessity  for  following  the  Charter  with  an  elaborated  bill 

of  rights  when  he  said  that: 

Under  this  document  (the  Charter)  we  have  good  reason  to  expect 
an  international  bill  of  rights,  acceptable  to  all  the  nations 
involved.    That  bill  of  rights  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  inter- 
national life  as  our  Bill  of  Rights  is  to  our  Constitution.  24 

The  intention,  therefore,  was  to  entrust  the  task  of  preparing  an 

international  bill  of  rights,  which  was  to  form  part  of  an  elaborate  the 

Charter,  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  -  the  first  Council  set  up  under 

the  Charter  -  whose  terms  of  reference  include  the  preparation  of  draft  bills 
25 

on  human  rights.       On  16  February  1946,  at  its  first  session,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  established  a  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  submit  pro- 
posals, recommendations  and  reports  to  the  Council  regarding  an  "international 
26 

bill  of  rights."      Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  a  draft  declaration  was  prepared, 
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and  this  was  adopted  in  1948  by  the    General  Assembly  as  the  Universal 

27 

Declaration  of  Human  Rights.       Once  Again,  the  conclusion  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Vienna  Convention  principles  on  supplementary  means  of  inter- 

28 

pretation  points  to  the  legal  integration  of  the  Declaration  into  the  Charter. 

It  may  be  noted  that  almost  all  of  the  human  rights  declarations  or 

instruments  contain  references  to  their  "connexion  with  the  conclusion  of" 

the  United    Nations  Charter  either  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Universal 

Declaration,  or  indirectly  (in  other  words,  through  the  Universal  Declaration) 

29 

as  in  the  Proclamation  of  Teheran     and  the  UNESCO  Declaration  of  the  Principles 
of  International  Cultural  Co-operation.30    In  the  absence  of  any  direct  con- 
flicts amongst  these  instruments,  the  same  argument  can  be  made  for  the  propo- 

31 

sition  that  they  are  of  binding  force^upon  the  signatory  powers. 

The  binding  force  of  human  rights  declarations  and  instruments  is, 
thus,  strongly  implied  by  analysis  of  the  Law  of  Treaties;  there  are,  however, 
other  grounds,  too,  for  considering  human  rights  as  legally  binding  upon  states 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty.    A  brief  discussion  of  these  grounds  now 
follows. 

II.    Natural  Law 

"Whenever  there  is  an  appeal  to  such  (human)  rights,  to  'the 

dignity  and  worth  of  human  person',  there  is  an  appeal  to  natural  law  and 

32 

vice  versa."     Human  rights  have  their  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature. 
Indeed,  some  jurists  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  human  rights  are  inherent  in 
human  beings  and  exist  whether  or  not  they  are  expressed  in  positive  law; 
for  example,  Judge  Tanaka,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  South  West  Africa 
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Cases  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  said: 

The  existence  of  human  rights  does  not  depend  on  the 
will  of  a  State;  neither  internally  on  its  law  or  any 
other  legislative  measure,  nor  internationally  on  treaty 
or  custom,  in  which  the  express  or  tacit  will  or  a  State 
constitutes  the  essential  element.    A  State  or  States  are 
not  capable  of  creating  human  rights  by  law  or  by  con- 
vention; they  can  only  confirm  their  existence  and  give 
them  protection.    The  role  of  the  State  is  no  more  than 
declaratory.  33 

Again,  in  the  North  Sea  Continental  Shelf  Cases,  the  International  Court  of 

Justice  characterized  "inherent  right"  as  follows: 

In  order  to  exercise  it,  no  special  legal  process  has 
to  be  gone  through,  nor  have  any  special  legal  acts 
to  be  performed.    Its  existence  can  be  declared  ... 
but  does  not  need  to  be  constituted.  Furthermore, 
the  right  does  not  depend  on  its  being  exercised.  34 

Although  the  notion  of  the  natural  or  inherent  rights  of  man  dates 

from  antiquity,  it  was  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  of  1776,  the  American 

Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 

and  of  the  Citizen  which  marked  the  first  constitutional  instruments  in  modern 

times  to  proclaim  such  rights  as  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  and 

35 

their  protection  as  its  "raison  d'etre. "      However,  for  over  a  century  there- 
after, a  period  which  coincided  with  the  rise  of  industrialization  and  colonialism, 
the  doctrine  of  natural  law  and  its  human  rights  components  receded  into  the 
background.    In  its  place,  positivism,  with  its  focus  on  written  law,  both 
national  and  international,  emerged  dominant;  the  setting  was  a  world  of 
complex  economic  relations  requiring  detailed  regulation  and,  in  addition,  the 
dominant  powers  sought  to  uphold  "unequal  treaties"  brought  about  by  "gunboat 
diplomacy,"  which  natural  law  might  have  condemned.    In  such  a  situation,  why 
stress  the  rights  of  man,  containing  as  they  do  the  seeds  of  self-reawakening? 
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Might  is  not  be  more  useful  to  stress  the  letter  and  technicality  of  the  law, 
right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust?    This  was  the  age  of  "pacta  sunt  servanda" 
and  John  Austin's  teaching  of  law  as  the  command  of  a  sovereign  to  persons 
subject  to  him.36 

Although  the  League  of  Nations  was  often  credited  with  the  revival  of 
natural  law,  it  was  in  reality  the  United  Nations  which  marked  its  rebirth. 
The  League  of  Nations  actually  remained  very  much  tied  to  positive  international 
law,  stressing  "scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations"  in  the  Preamble 

of  the  Covenant  and  distinguishing,  not  between  just  and  unjust  wars,  but 

37 

between  the  legal  and  the  illegal  resort  to  war."     Article  16  provided  sanctions 
against  a  member  which  resorted  to  war  in  violation  of  these  legal  obligations. 
Only  in  the  areas  of  self-determination,  the  mandates  system,  protection  of 
minorities  and  labor  conditions  did  the  League  exhibit  a  modicum  of  natural 
law  tendencies. 

By  contrast,  the  Preamble  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  expresses  the 
resolve  of  the 

peoples  of  the  United  Nations... to  reaffirm  faith  in 
fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women 
and  of  nations  large  and  small. 

In  every  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  human  rights  issues  loom  large  in 

speeches  and  debates,  and  resolution  after  resolution  reaffirms  commitment  to 
38 

human  rights  principles. 

However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  while  the  18th-century 
revolutionaries  were  content  to  achieve  the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
man,  their  20th-century  counterparts  consider  such  rights  illusory  unless 
accompanied  by  economic,  cultural  and  social  rights.    As  Prime  Minister  Atlee 
said  in  his  opening  statement  at  the  first  General  Assembly  in  London: 
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The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  does  not  deal  only 
with  Governments  and  States  or  with  politics  and  war, 
but  with  the  simple  elemental  needs  of  human  beings 
whatever  their  race,  their  colour  or  their  creed.  In 
the  Charter  we  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights. 
We  see  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  the  State  as  an 
essential  complement  to  the  freedom  of  the  State  in  the 
world  community  of  nations.    We  stress,  too,  that  social 
justice  and  the  best  possible  standard  of  life  for  all 
are  essential  factors  in  promoting  and  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  world.  39 

Such  a  change  of  emphasis  recalls  the  statement  of  Stammler  that  there  is 

only  a  "natural  law  with  a  changing  content,"  all  content  being  contingent  and 
40 

derived  from  experience.       In  other  words,  while  the  category  of  "right  law" 

or  "just  law"  may  claim  universal  validity,  no  particular  precept  can  claim 

that  quality.    As  Professor  Quincy  Wright  put  it: 

It  need  not  be  assumed  that  either  Universal  values  or 
Universal  relations  are  immutable,  as  was  usually  assumed 
by  the  Natural  law  school  of  jurists.    Human  nature  may 
evolve,  as  may  the  analysis  of  human  relations.    In  pro- 
portion as  certain  values  and  relations  are  universally 
accepted,  the  probability  of  their  change  in  time  is 
reduced,  but  radical  changes  in  the  conditions  of  human 
and  social  existence  may  induce  changes.  41 

Professor  Leo  Gross  perhaps  summed  it  up  best  when  he  said: 

All  normative  systems,  be  they  derived  from  a  divine 
source  of  from  nature  or  from  reason,  or  whether  they 
be,  like  positive  law,  enacted  by  authority,  are  mediated 
by  prophets  and  men.    Priests  transmit  divine  or  revealed 
law,  and  laymen  derive  precepts  from  reason  or  nature,  and 
men,  be  they  kings  or  legislative    assemblies,  proclaim  or 
enact  positive  law.    Between  the  original  source  and  the 
formulated  precepts  man  always  plays  a  mediating  role. 42 

Thus,  the  contents  of  natural  law  have  shifted  their  ground:    from  the  divine 

or  "eternal  law  of  God"  to  the  secular  law  derived  from  reason;  from  the  accent 


on  civil  and  political  rights  to  the  accent  on  socio-economic  rights;  and  from 
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preoccupation  with  the  rights  of  states  to  the  rights  of  man.  In  other  words 
natural  law  has  become  more  "humanized." 

Given  this  change  of  emphasis,  what  role  does  natural  law  play  today? 
What  is  its  relevance  to  the  legal  status  of  human  rights?    Perhaps  partly 
because  of  its  ability  to  change  in  the  light  of  circumstances,  natural  law 
has  been  able  to  serve  two  practical  purposes:    it  is,  firstly,  a  "source" 
and,  secondly,  a  "censor"  of  positive  law.    With  respect  to  the  former, 
natural  law  has  served  as  a  model  basis  for  legislation;  in  its  role  as 

censor,  natural  law,  as  a  superior  legal  order,  "strikes  down:  conflicting 

43  44 
positive  laws.        By  partaking  of  the  natural  law  quality,     human  rights  al 

share  in  these  attributes  vis-a-vis  positive  law.    The  codification  of  human 

rights  principles  into  treaty  form  and  the  enactment  of  legislation  and  even 

constitutional  provisions  incorporating  human  rights  principles  are  direct 

evidences  of  the  working  of  the"source"  function. 

As  for  human  rights  performing  the  "censorial "function,  striking 

down  conflicting  positive  law,  cases  abound  in  which  courts  and  authorities 

in  many  countries  have  ruled  invalid  statutes  or  treaties  which  conflict  with 

human  rights.    Thus,  the  right  of  privacy  was  invoked  by  the  United  States 

Supreme  Court  to  declare  unconstitutional  a  Connecticut  law  forbidding  the 
45 

use  of  contraceptives,     a  Massachusetts  law  denying  unmarried  minors  access 
to  contraceptives  46  a  Texas  ^aw  Prohibiting  all  abortion  except  to  save  the 
47 

life  of  the  woman,     and  a  Missouri  law  requiring  spousal  consent  or,  in  the 

48 

case  of  unmarried  minors,  parental  consent  as  a  prerequisite  to  abortion. 

In  1971,  the  Italian  Constitutional  Court  struck  down  an  anti- 

49 

contraceptive  law  enacted  during  the  Fascist  era.      Though  the  Court  did  not 
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specify  the  ground  for  its  decision,  the  human  rights  factor  which  so  dominated 

the  brief  of  the  defendants,  Dr.  Luigi  de  Marchi,  must  be  deemed  relevant.  It 

may  be  noted  that  Italy's  compliance  with  human  rights  is  required  not  only 

50 

by  Article  15  of  the  Peace  Treaty,     but  also  by  Article  10  (1)  of  the  Italian 

Constitution  which  provided: 

The  Italian  legal  system  conforms  to  the  generally 
recognized  principles  of  international  law. 

In  a  political  asylum  case,  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Milan  based  its  decision 

on  the  conclusion  that  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  "an  integral 
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part  of  the  Italian  legal  system."      The  decision  foreshadowed  the  Government's 
policy  in  yet  another  asylum  case  that  has  even  greater  significance  because 
it  involved  a  conflict  between  the  Declaration  and  a  multilateral  treaty.  The 
details  of  the  case  are  these: 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  military  junta  in  Greece  announced 
the  foiling  of  a  plot  organized  by  three  retired  admirals,  Commander  Pappas 
and  part  of  the  270-member  crew  of  a  Greek  anti-torpedo  naval  vessel,  "Velos," 
at  Fiumicino,  30  km.  west  of  Rome,  sought  political  asylum  from  the  Italian 
authorities  on  25  May  1973.    The  vessel  had  been  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
American,  British,  Italian  and  Turkish  ships  participating  in  NATO  manoeuvres. 

The  19  June  1951  status-of- force  convention  between  states  parties  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Article  7,  #5)  obligates  member  states  to  lend 
mutual  assistance  in  arresting  delinquent  members  of  military  forces  of  a 
NATO  power  and  returning  them  to  their  state  of  origin. 

In  view  of  the  request  by  the  Greek  military  Government  for  the  return 
of  these  seamen,  the  question   arose  as  to  the  comparative  binding  force  of  the 
convention  and  the  Universal  Declaration,  Article  14  (1)  of  which  states: 
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"Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  to  enjoy  in  other  countries  asylum  from 
persecution."    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Italian  authorities  decided 
that  the  Declaration  prevailed  over  the  Convention  and  so  granted  the  asylum. 
On  29  May,  the  Commander  and  his  crew  were  accorded  the  status  of  refugees 
pursuant  to  the  Geneva  Convention  relating    to  the  Status  of  Refugees  of  28 
July  1951. 

Thus,  the  Italian  Government  has  been  consistent  in  upholding  human 
rights  as  superior  to  both  domestic  law  (the  de  Marchi  case)  and  treaties. 

The  "censorial"  function  may  be  exercised  not  only  by  states  in  both 

their  domestic  and  foreign  spheres  of  activities,  but  also  by  international 

organizations.    Thus,  the  assimilation  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Universal 

Declaration  of  Human  Rights  into  that  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  itself 

underlies  the  rationale  for  resolution  3207  (XXIX)  adopted  by  the  General 

Assembly  on  30  September  1974  on  the  subject  of  the  relationship  between  the 

United  Nations  and  South  Africa.    The  resolution 

Calls  upon  the  Security  Council  to  review  the  relationship 
between  the  United  Nations  and  South  Africa  in  the  light 
of  the  constant  violation  by  South  Africa  of  the  principles 
of  the  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 52 

Even  if  one  were  to  consider  General  Assembly  resolutions  as  having 

no  binding  legal  force,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ignore  the  decisions  of  the 

Security  Council  directing  member  states  to  desist  from  activities  deemed 

incompatible  with  human  rights.    Resolution  5761  of  9  June  1964, 

for  example,  calls  upon  the  Government  of  South  Africa: 
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{a)  To  renounce  the  execution  of  the  persons  sentenced 
to  death  for  acts  resulting  from  their  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  apartheid; 

(b)    To  and  forthwith  the  trial  in  progress,  instituted 

within  the  framework  of  the  arbitrary  laws  of  apartheid;    53 

The  Security  Council  resolution  was  adopted  notwithstanding  South  Africa's 

contention  that  the  matter  of  apartheid  lies  within  its  domestic  jurisdiction, 

thus  precluding  the  United  Nations  from  interference,54  as  well  as  the  fact 

55 

that  the  trial  is  question  was  at  the  time  still  under  judicial  review. 
Ill .    Customary  International  Law 

The  recent  trend  of  codifying  customary  rules  of  international  law 

56 

into  conventional  international  law     is  reflected  in  recent  attempts  at  casting 

57 

human  rights  declarations  into  treaty  form.     Since  the  applicability  of 
international  custom  as  a  source  of  international  law  as  listed  in  the  Statute 

CO 

of  the  International  Court  of  Justice      remains  undiminished  in    the  absence  of 

binding  treaties,  those  human  rights  which  have  become  international  custom  may 

arguably  continue  to  be  binding  upon  states,  notwithstanding  the  latter's 

58a 

failure  to  sign,  ratify  or  accede  to  the  new  treaties. 

The  idea  of  custom-based  human  rights  assumes  greater  significance,  too, 

in  thelight  of  the  increasingly  active  involvement  of  the  United  Nations  in 
59 

the  field  of  human  rights.      That  the  United  Nations  has  clear  authority  to 
discuss  and  make  recommendations  on  human  rights  matters  is  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  Articles  10,  13,  55  and  62  of  the  Charter.    While  it  is  not 
contended  that  individual  General  Assembly  resolutions  have  a  legally  binding 
force  for  members  of  the  United  Nations,  repeated  and  near-unanimous  resolutions 
or  declarations  may  achieve  such  an  effect  through  accelerating  the  custom- 
generating  process.    Judge  Tanaka  describes  well  the  working  of  such  a  process: 
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According  to  traditional  international  law,  a  general  practice 
is  the  result  of  the  repetition  of  individual  acts  of  States 
constituting  consensus  in  regard  to  a  certain  content  of  a  rule 
of  law.    Such  repetition  of  acts    is  an  historical  process  extending 

over  a  long  period  of  time          The  appearance  of  organizations 

such  as  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations,  with  their 
agencies  and  affiliated  institutions,  relacing  an  important  part 
of  the  traditional  individualistic  method  of  international  nego- 
tiation by  the  method  of  'parliamentary  diplomacy is  bound  to 
influence  the  mode  of  generation  of  customary  international  law. 
A  State,  instead  of  pronouncing  its  view  to  a  few. States  directly 
concerned,  has  the  opportunity,  through  the  medium  of  an  organiza- 
tion, to  declare  its  position  to  all  members  of  the  organization 
and  to  know  immediately  their  reaction  on  the  same  matter.  In 
former  days,  practice,  repetition  and  opinio  juris  sive  necessitatis, 
which  are  the  ingredients  of  customary  law,  might  be  combined 
together  in  a  very  long  and  slow  process  extending  over  centuries. 
In  the  contemporary  age  of  highly  developed  techniques  of  communi- 
cation and  information,  the  formation  of  a  custom  through  the 
medium  of  international  organization  is  greatly  facilitated  and 
accelerated;  the  establishment  of  such  a  custom  would  require  no 
more  than  one  generation  or  even  far  less  than  that.    This  is 
one  of  the  examples  of  the  transformation  of  law  inevitably 
produced  by  change  in  the  social  substratum.  60 

As  Fitzmaurice  put  it:  "Older  days,  slower  ways:    the  great  increase  in  and 

speeding  up  of  communications,  and  other  interactions,  has  changed  this."6^ 

Rosalyn  Higgins  reached  the  same  conclusion  by  another  route: 

So  far  as  custom  is  concerned,  politically  motivated  state 
practice  in  non-institutionalised  bilateral  and  multilateral 
diplomacy  is  accepted  as  evidence.    There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  it  should  not  also  be  within  the  framework  of  international 
organization.  62 

The  question  of  whether  all  resolutions  need  be  followed  by  repeated 
state  practice  in  order  to  qualify  as  "customary  law"  is  negatively  answered 
by  Professor  Bin  Cheng.    Writing  on  United  Nations  resolutions  on  outer  space 
he  said:    "There  need... be  no  usage  at  all  in  the  sense  of  repeated  practice, 
provided  that  the  opinio  juris  of  the  States  concern  can  be  clearly 
established."63   Similarly,  Ian  Brownlie,  in  discussing  the  elements  of 
international  custom  as  sources  of  the  law,  said: 
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A  long  (and  much  less,  an  immemorial)  practice  is  not  necessary, 
and  rules  relating  to  airspace  and  the  continental  shelf  have 
emerged  from  fairly  quick  maturing  of  practice.    The  International 
Court  does  not  emphasise  the  time  element  as  such  in  its  practice.  64 

All  of  these  prompted  Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  to  conclude: 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  customary  law  is  necessarily  'old'  law, 
or  that  it  must  take  a  long  time  to  come  into  being.    It  is 
capable  of  springing  up  quite  quickly  if  a  sufficiently  wide 
and  spontaneous  consensus  of  opinion  manifests  itself  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  a  given  matter  is  governed  by  rules  that  must 
be  considered  to  be  rules  of  law.    Prominent  examples  of  this 
process  in  very  recent  times  are  to  be  found,  for  instance,  in 
the  fields  of  maritime,  air  and  space  law,  and  of  war  crimes  and 
crimes  against  peace  and  humanity. .. .65 

The  question  of  when  a  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  is 

transformed  into  a  legally  binding  prescription  hinges  upon  the  intent  of  the 

resolution,  the  extent  of  the  consensus  supporting  it,  and  the  repeated 

endorsements  it  receives  both  in  and  out  of  the  United  Nations.    Once  completed, 

the  metamorphosis  would  endow  the  General  Assembly  resolution  with  customary 

law  obligations  for  member  states  which  would  be  as  binding  as  if  incorporated 

in  a  ratified  treaty. ^   As  Mr.  Constantin  A.  Stavropoulos,  the  former  United 

Nations  Legal  Counsel,  said: 

The  effect  of  a  resoluton  may  vary  from  case  to  case  and  even 
from  State  to  State,  but  it  seems  undue  conservatism  to  suggest 
that  Assembly  resoultions  have  not,  infact,  become  one  of  the 
principal  means  whereby  international  law  is  now  moulded,  especially 
in  (such  instances  as)... the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
of  10  December  1948,  where  the  resolution  has  enjoyed  the  support 
of  virtually  all  States  Members,  both  at  the  time  of  its  adoption 
and  subsequently.  67 

Courts  in  non-Western  countries  seem  very  ready  to  regard  declaratory 
statements  as  evidence  of  customary  international  law,  and  therefore  endowed 


with  binding  legal  force,  and  this  holds  vast    potential  for  the  strengthening 
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of  human  rights.    The  Shimoda  Case     illustrates  this  point.    An  action  was 
brought  by  five  Japanese  in  May  1965  againat  their  Government  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  dropping  of  atomic  bombs 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaka  during  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II.  The 
District  Court  of  Tokyo  declared  that  the  United  States  had  violated  inter- 
national law  by  dropping  the  bombs,  but  concluded  that  the  claimants  lacked 
legal  basis  for  recovering  damages  from  the  Japanese  Government.  Of  particular 
interest,  however,  was  the  route  which  the  court  took  to  reach  its  decision 
with  regard  to  the  United  States'  violation  of  international  law;  the  court 
relied  heavily  on  a  number  of  declarations,  as  well  as  on  widely  ratified 
multilateral  treaties,  to  ascertain  the  international  law  of  war,  but  without 
attaching  any  distinction  to  the  legal  effects  of  the  two  types  of  instrument. 
Thus,  although  it  conceded  that  the  "Draft  Rules  of  Air  Warfare  cannot  be 
called  positive  law,  since  they  have  not  yet  become  effective  as  a  treaty." 
it  went  on  to  state  that  "international  jurists  regard  the  Draft  Rules  as 
authoritative,"  and  therefore  imbued  with  the  quality  of  customary  inter- 
national law.    This  was  so  despite  nonconformity  with  the  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Draft  Rules  in  wars  waged  since  their  formulation  in  1923.    Also  deemed 
relevant  by  the  court  was  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  prohibiting  "the  use  in 
war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  and  other  gases,"  to  which  atomic  bombs  are 
analogized.69   The  court  was  apparently  unconcerned  with  the  fact  that 
neither  Japan  nor  the  United  States  had  ratified  that  Protocol. 

The  willingness  of  this  court,  in  a  developed  and  relatively 
Westernized  country,  to  construe  binding  international  custom  from  non- 
binding  instruments  has  obvious  and  very  important  implications  for  human 
rights  declarations,  especially  in  the  non-Western  world. 
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IV.    General  Principles  of  Law 

"General  principles  of  law,"  the  third  source  of  international  law 
upon  which  the  International  Court  of  Justice  may  draw,  may  be  classified 
into  the  following  broad  categories: 

(1)  Principles  of  approach  to  and  intrepretation  of  legal  relationships 
of  all  kinds; 

(2)  Minimum  standards  of  procedural  fairness; 

(3)  Substantive  principles  of  law  sufficiently  widely  and  firmly 
recognized  in  the  leading  legal  systems  of  the  world  to  be  regarded 
as  international  legal  principles.70 

For  present  purposes,  only  categories  (1)  and  (3)  are  relevant. 

It  is  submitted  that  there  are  essentially  three  ways  in  which  these 
general  principles  of  law  are  relevant  in  ascertaining  the  legal  status  of 
human  rights. 

First,  as  Lauterpacht  has  pointed  out,  the  19th  century  saw  the 
incorporation  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  man  into  the  law  of  nearly  all 
European  states,  thus  elevating  recognition  of  these    rights  to  "a  general 
principle  of  the  constitutional  law  of  civilized  states."7^ 

Second,  human  rights  may  be  "inferred,"  by  means  of  generally 

applicable  legal  principles.    Commenting  on  Oppenheim's  statement  that  the 

International  Court  may  "apply  the  general  principles  of  municipal  juris- 

72 

prudence,  in  particular  of  private  law,"      Brownlie  said: 

What  has  happened  is  that  international  tribunals  have 
employed  elements  of  legal  reasoning  and  private  law 
analogies  in  order  to  make  the  law  of  nations  a  viable 
svstem.,,73 
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Thus,  certain  rights  may  be  inferred  from  the  acknowledged  existence  of  other 

rights  by  legal  reasoning. For  example,  in  several  countries,  there  has 

recently  been  inferred  from  the  right  of  privacy  a  right  to  use,74  or  import75 

contraceptives,  and  even  to  have  abortion  on  request  during  the  first  trimester 

of  pregnancy.76   Such  inferred  rights  may  in  time  ripen  into  express  rights 

through  the  United  Nations  custom-generating  process.77 

Third,  the  principle  of  estoppel,  albeit  a  matter  of  jurisprudential 

controversy,  is  important  for  human  rights.    Estoppel  has  long  been  accepted 

as  a  general  principle  of  law,  in  the  sense  of  beig  a  principle  common  to 

all  systems  of  law.    Thus,  Lauterpacht  characterized  the  estoppel  principle 

as  "recognized  by  all  systems  of  private  law,  not  only  with  regard  to  estoppel 

by  record... but  also,  under  different  names,  with  regard  to  estoppel  by 

conduct  and  by  deed."    He  could  not  see  why  the  pronciple,  having  been  invoked 

in  pleadings  or  made  the  basis  of  several  important  arbitration  awards, 

78 

"should  be  disregarded  in  the  relations  between  States." 

Underlying  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  is  the  requirement  that  a  State 

ought  to  be  consistent  in  its  attitude  to  a  given  factual  or  legal  situation 

in  the  interest  of  predictability  and  stability  in  relations  between  states. 

In  essence,  it  means  that  "a  State  cannot  blow  hot  and  cold  -  allegans  contraria 
79 

non  audiendus  est."      Nor  should  a  State  "be  allowed  to  avail  itself  of  the 

advantages  of  the  treaty  when  it  suits  it  to  do  so  and  repudiate  it  when  it 

performance  becomes  onerous.    It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  that  rule 

is  based  on  what  in  English  law  is  known  as  the  principle  of  estoppel  or  the 

80 

more  generally  conceived  requirement  of  good  faith." 
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Publicists  are  not  in  agreement  about  whether  a  vote  for  a  General 

Assembly  resolution  constitutes  and  estoppel  for  the  state  which  cast  that 

vote.    At  one  extreme  are  the  comments  of  Dr.  Schwarzenberger  on  the  analysis 

by  the  International  Court  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Geno- 
81 

cide,     suggesting  that,  since  the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 

General  Assembly,  "its  contents  may  be  considered  to  have  become  binding  on 

82 

all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  by  way  of  estoppel."      Similarly,  in 

insisting  that  a  country's  vote  on  or  adherence  to  a  human  rights  instrument 

must  be  taken  as  reflecting  its  official  opinion  with  all  the  implications 

that  go  with  it,  Professor  John  Humphrey,  former  Director  of  the  United  Nations 

Human  Rights  Division,  asked: 

How,  indeed,  could  that  opinion  be  more  officially  or  more 
formally  reflected?   There  is,  it  will  be  noted,  an  element 
of  estoppel  in  the  creation  of  customary  law.    How  can  a 
State  be  heard  to  say  on  one  occasion  that  the  law  is  such- 
and-such  and  later  deny  that  this  is  the  case?  84 

And  the  other  extreme  is  the  viewpoint  of  MacGibbon,  who  stresses  that,  while 
a  resolution  may  become  binding  by  consent,  which  then  estops  the  consenting 
state  from  challenging  it,  "Where  consent  is  given  and  subject  to  the  over- 
riding consideration  that  recommendations  are  not  binding,  no  estoppel  can 
84 

be  created."     (Emphasis  supplied) 

Holding  the  middle  view  is  Bleicher  who  states  that  "There  should 
be  no  obstacle  to  a  'change  of  heart'  by  a  state  which  finds  advantage  in 
altering  its  view  of  the  law,  unless  there  was  initially  some  reason  for 
others  to  believe  that  the  asserting  party  intended  to  constrain  itself 
by  its  words."    He  explains  further: 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  votes  in  the  General  Assembly  cannot 
br  relied' upon  because  they  are"pol itically'  motivated.  A 
state  which,  for  whatever  reason,  openly  supported  a  resolution 
in  which  it  did  not  beleive,  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  that 
fact  as  a  defense  to  an  obligation  built  upon  its  public 
expression  of  support  for  the  resolution,  any  more  than  a 
party  to  a  treaty  can  avoid  that  obligation  by  demonstrating 
an  ulterior  motive  for  adherence.  'True'  motive  on  the  part 
of  the  state  voting  for  a  resolution  is  not  the  missing  element 
here,  but  reasonable  basis  for  relying  upon  the  public  expression 
embodied  in  that  vote.  85 

In  the  face  of  these  conflicting  views,  it  is  submitted  that  while 
a  single  vote  on  a  resolution  may  not  constitute  an  estoppel,  repeated  and 
near-unanimous  votes  reciting  or  reaffirming  that  vote  undoubtedly  bring 
the  doctrine  of  estoppel  into  effect.    Since  human  rights  resolutions  have 
been  repeatedly  affirmed  both  in  and  out  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  strong 
argument  may  be  made  that  states  are  estopped  from  disregarding  their 
obligations  in  this  matter. 

One  final  aspect  of  "general  principles  of  law"  to  stress  in  this 

context  is  that,  unlike  treaties  or  international  customary  law  whose  legal 

validity  hinges  upon  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  states,  the  validity 

of  "general  principles"  does  not  depend  on  the  consent  of  any  particular  state. 

In  the  words  of  Judge  Tanaka: 

States  which  do  not  recognize  this  principle  or  even 
deny  its  validity  are  nevertheless  subject  to  its  rule. 
From  this  kind  of  source  international  law  could  have 
the  foundation  of  its  validity  extended  beyond  the  will 
of  States,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  sphere  of  natural 
law  and  assume  an  aspect  of  its  supra-national  and  supra- 
positive  character.  86 
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Conclusions 

The  legal  status  of  human  rights  may  be  approached  from  any  or  all 
of  the  four  viewpoints  -  treaty  law,  natural  law,  customary  international  law 
and   general  principles  of  law.    It  can  be  concluded  that  each  of  these, 
standing  alone,  presents  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  legal  validity 
of  human  rights.    Taken  together,  they  represent  an  incontestable  case  for 
a  legal  basis  for  human  rights. 

The  near  three-fold  expansion  of  the  United  Nations  membership  from 

the  original  51  in  1945  to  the  present  145  has  brought  with  it  many  changes 

in  the  rules  governing  international  relationships.    Not  the  lease  of  these  is 

the  increased  emphasis  on  human  rights  as  the  standard  for  state  conduct, 

both  internationally  and  domestically.    This  is  to  be  welcomed,  for  in  the 

words  of  Moskowitz: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  principle 
of  human  rights  as  the  one  point  of  concurrence  where  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual,  the  community,  the  state 
and  the  world  converge.  87 

Having  won  their  independence  based  on  the  human  rights  principles  of 

equality  and  self-determination,  forcing  these  deeper  legal  convictions  to 

override  contrary  written  laws--be  they  the  "unequal  treaties"  or  basic  laws 

of  the"mother  states"— the  newly  emergent  nations  are  apt  to  place  less 

reliance  upon  the  Western-origined  or  imposed  law  with  its  accent  on  surface 

manifestations  of  rules.    Their  continual  struggles  against  apartheid, 

colonialism  and  neo-colonialism  in  all  its  forms,  evidence  their  acceptance 

of  human  rights  as  a  higher  law  imbued  with  the  binding  legal  force  upon  all 

states.    This  is  supportable,  as  indicated  earlier  in  this  study,  by  the  Law 
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of  Treaties,  Natural  Law,  Customary  International  Law  and  General  Principles 
of  Law. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  also  is  the  "indivisibility"  of  human  rights 
—in  the  sense  that  one  cannot  pick  and  choose  only  those  rights  considered 
to  be  advantageous  to  it  and  reject  the  others.    By  subscribing  to  the  binding 
legal  force  of  human  rights  in  the  areas  of  self-determination  and  equality, 

one  is  bound  to  observe  the  other  human  rights  as  wel l--social ,  economic, 

88 

cultural,  health,  etc.      Herein  lies  the  opportunity  for  a  new  human  rights- 
oriented  World  Order  which  looks  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual  as  well 
as  the  society  as  the  ultimate  test  of  legality. 

That  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  should  be  subject  to  the  over- 
riding concern  for  human  rights  has  indeed  been  accepted  by  all  states.  Thus, 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  World  Population  Conference  in  Bucharest  states 

explicitly  that  while  "it  its  the  right  of  each  nation  to  determine  its  own 

89 

population  policy  in  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,"  such 

90 

policy  must  accord  "absolute  respect"  for  human  rights. 

The  World  Plan  of  Action  adopted  by  the  World  Conference  of  the 

International  Women's  Year  in  Mexico  City  in  1975  also  subordinates  national 

legislation  to  human  rights  principles.    Paragraph  38  provides: 

Governments  should  revise  their  legislation  affecting 

the  status  of  women  in  the  light  of  human  rights  principles 

and  internationally  accepted  standards.    Wherever  necessary, 

legislation  should  be  enacted  or  updated  to  bring  national 

laws  into  conformity  with  the  relevant  international  instruments... 
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As  Judge  Jessup  warned: 

Unlimited  sovereignty  is  no  longer  automatically  accepted 
as  the  most  prized  possession  or  even  as  a  desirable 
attribute.  91 

For  it  is  often  his  own  "state  against  which  the  human  rights  of  the  individual 
92 

are  in  need  of  protection."      The  elevation  of  human  rights  over  conflicting 
national  laws  is  thus  based  not  only  on  solid  jurisprudential  grounds,  but  also 
on  the  protection  and  promotion  of  individual  wel  1  being—toward  which  goal  law 
ultimately  aims. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 

New  York  Times,  21  January  1977,  p.  Bl . 

2 

The  Czechoslovak  dissidents  were  among  300  signers  of  "Charter  77,"  appealing 
to  the  authorities  to  respect  human  and  civil  rights.    Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  a 
Soviet  Nobel  Laureate,  was  publicly  warned  by  Soviet  officials  about  his 
vocal  opposition  to  the  Government.    See  id_. ,  28  January  1977,  p.  Al ,  col. 
3;  29  January  1977,  p.  2,  col.  3. 

The  arrest  in  Moscow  of  Yuri  Orlov,  a  prominent  human-rights  activist, 
prompted  a  twin  move  by  the  Department  of  State:    the  American  delegate  to  the 
UN  Human  Rights  Commission,  Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  was  instructed  to  propose  an 
investigation  by  the  Commission  in  the  arrest  and  to  state  the  American  concern; 
and  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.  C.  was  informed  that  the  Carter  admini- 
stration viewed  the  arrest  with  the  same  concern  it  felt  about  the  arrest  of 
Aleksandr  I.  Ginzburg,  another  human-rights  activist,    a  week  earlier.  Id. 
12  February  1977,  p.  6,  col.  4. 

3 

Id.,    2  February  1977,  p.  4,  col.  4. 

4 

Id.,    9  February  1977,  p.  38,  col.  6. 
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Consistent  with  this  position,  President  Carter  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sakharov 
assuring  him  of  the  Administration's  commitment  to  human  rights.    The  pertinent 
passages  read: 

Human  Rights  is  a  central  concern  of  my  Administration.  In  my 
inaugural  address  I  stated:  'Because  we  are  free,  we  can  never 
be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  freedom  elsewhere.' 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  American  people  and  our  government 
will  continue  our  firm  commitment  to  promote  respect  for  human 
rights  not  only  in  our  own    country  but  also  abroad. 

We  shall  use  our  good  offices  to  seek  the  release  of  prisoners 
of  conscience,  and  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  shape  a 
world  responsive  to  human  aspirations  in  which  nations  of 
differing  cultures  and  histories  can  live  side  by  side  in 
peace  and  justice  

Id.,  18  February  1977,  p.  A3,  col.  1. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  held  fast  to  its  position  notwithstanding  the 

Soviet  rejection  of  its  "attempts  to  interfere,  under  a  thought-up  pretext  of 

defending  human  rights,  in  its  internal  affairs."   Jd_. ,  19  February  1977, 

p.  1,  col.  6.    At  the  same  time,  President  Carter  ordered  a  review  of  American 

laws,  including  immigration  laws,  which  may  violate  the  Helsinki  Agreement. 

Id.,    20  February  1977,  Section  4,  p.  1,  col.  6. 

4b 

Emphasis  supplied.    See  the  transcript  of  the  President's  news  conference  in 
id. ,  24    February  1977,  p.  22,  col.  3.    At  this  conference,  Mr.  Carter  also  cited 
violations  of  human  rights  in  Uganda,  South  Korea,  Cuba,  several  South  American 
countries  and  the  United  States  itself. 

5 

The  Final  Act,  for  example,  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  is  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  the 
text  of  this  Final  Act,  which  is  not  eligible  for  registration 
under  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  

(Article  102  of  the  Charter  provides:  "Every  treaty  and  every  international 

agreement  entered  into  by  any  Member  of  the  United  Nations. . .shal 1  as  soon  as 
possible  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  published  by  it.") 
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5  (cont'd.) 

As  a  double  safeguard,  a  letter  was  drafted  for  the  Government  of  Finland 

to  use  in  forwarding  the  Final  Act  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 

Nations  which  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

I  have  also  been  asked... to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  Final  Act  is  not  eligible,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  registration  with  the  Secretariat  under  Article  102  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  as  would  be  the  case  were 
it  a  matter  of  a  treaty  or  international  agreement,  under  the 
aforesaid  Article.  (73  Dept.  of  State  Bulletin  349  (1975). 

For  the  complete  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  The  Conference  on  Security  and 

Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  in  Helsinki,  see  73  Dept.  of  State  Bulletin 

323  (1975). 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Final  Act  appears  in  Harold 
S.  Russell,  "The  Helsinki  Declaration:  Brobdingnag  or  Li  11 i  put?" ,  70  Am.  J. 
Int'l  L.    242,  246  (1976). 

6 

E.  g_. ,    Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (  1948);  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Child  (1959);  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  peoples  (1960);  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Discrimination  (1963);  Declaration  on  the  Promotion  Among  Youth  of  the  Ideals 
of  Peace,  Mutual  Respect  and  Understanding  Between  Peoples  (1965);  Declaration 
on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination  Against  Women  (1967);  Declaration  on 
Social  Progress  and  Development  (1969). 

For  texts  of  declarations,  proclamations  and  conventions,  see  United  Nations. 
Human  Rights:    A  Compilation  of  International  Instruments  of  the  United  Nations 
(1973);  UNFPA,  The  United  Nations  and  Population:    Major  Resolutions  and 
Instruments  (English  ed.,  1974;  French  and  Spanish  eds.,  1976);  see  also 
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6  (cont'd.) 

Brownlie,  Basic  Documents  on  Human  Rights  (1971).  For  a  report  on  the  status 
of  multilateral  agreements  in  human  rights  concluded  under  U.N.  auspices,  see 
U.N.  Doc.  E/CN.  4/907/Rev.  7. 

7 

E_.g_. ,  Teheran  Proclamation  on  Human  Rights  (1968). 

8 

E_.  £.  .until  1976:    Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  (1966); 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (1966). 

9 

See  e.g. ,  International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination,  G.  A.  Res.  2106,  20  U.N.  GAOR  Supp.  14  at  47,  U.N.  Doc.  A. 6181 
(1965);  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide, 

G.  A.  Res.  260A,  U.N.  Doc.  A/810,  at  174  (1948);  Supplementary  Convention  on 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade  and  Institutions  and  Practices 

Similar  to  Slavery,  7  Sept.  1956,  266  U.N.  Treaty  Series  3  (1957);  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Traffic  in  Persons  and  of  the  Exploitation  of  the  Prostitution 
of  Others,  G.  A.  Res.  317,  U.N.  Doc.  A/1251,  at  33  (1949);  and  the  two  inter- 

•  national  covenants  of  1966  cited  in  note  8  supra. 

10 

H.  Kelsen,  Principles  of  International  Law  144,  145  (1952);  H.  Lauterpacht, 
International  Law  and  Human  Rights  397-417  (1950);  Schwelb,"The  Influence  of 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  on  International  and  National  Law," 
Proceedings  of  American  Society  of  International  Law  217  (1959);  P.  Drost, 
Human  Rights  as  Legal  Rights  32  (1951). 

11 

Oppenheim,  International  Law,  I,  268-88  (Lauterpacht,  8th  ed.,  New  York: 
David  McKay  Co.,  1955);  Hyde,  International  Law  Chiefly  Interpreted  and 
Applied  by  the  United  States  209  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  2nd  revised 
edition,  1945);  Kunz,  "Present-Day  Efforts  at  International  Protection. 
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11  (cont'd.) 

of  Human  Rights:    A  General  Analytical  and  Critical  Introduction,"  Preceedings 
of  American  Society  of  International  Law,  1951,  p.  117.    See  also  Korowicz, 
"Protection  and  Implementation  of  Human  Rights  within  the  Soviet  Legal  System," 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  1959,  p.  248. 
12 

Lauterpacht,  An  International  Bill  of  the  Rights  of  Man  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1975),  p.  5. 

13 

Ibid. 

14. 

Waldock,  "Human  Rights  in  Contemporary  International  Law  and  the  Significance 
of  the  European  Convention,  "11  International  and  Comparative  Law  Quarterly  3 
(Supp.  1965)  (the  paper  was  delivered  at  the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights). 

15 

Wright,  "The  Strengthening  of  International  Law,"  in  Recueil  des  cours, 
1959  -  III,  7,  141,  at  143. 
16 

I.C.J.  Reports  197,  p.  57. 

17 

See,  for  example,  Nelsen,  Principles  of  International  Law  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:    Harvard  University  Press,  1952),  pp.  144,  145;  Lauterpacht,  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Human  Rights  (London:    Stevens  &  Sons,  1949), 
pp.  397-417;  Schwelb,  "The  Influence  of  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
on  International  and  National  Law,"  Proceedings  of  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  1959,  pp.  217,  218;  Drost,  Human  Rights  as  Legal  Rights  (Leiden: 
A.W.  Sijthoff,  1965),  p.  32. 
18 

U.N.  Doc.  A/CONF.  39/27,  23  May  1969,  Art.  11. 
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19 

The  votes  were  48  for,  none  against,  with  8  abstentions.    Although  the  Soviet 
bloc  abstained  from  voting,  they  subsequently  affirmed  it  when  they  voted  for 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  People 
of  1960,  paragraph  7  of  which  reads:    "All  states  shall  observe  faithfully  and 
strictly  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Universal 

Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  present  Declaration  "    For  re-citation 

of  the  Declaration,  see  text  accompanying  note  38  below. 
20 

See  6  Montreal  Statement  of  the  Assembly  for  Human  Rights  2  (  New  York, 
1968;  reprinted  in  9  Journal  of  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  No. 
1,  p.  94,  at  95  (June  1968);  see  also  Sohn  and  Buergenthal ,  International 
Protection  of  Human  Rights  (New  York:    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1973),  p.  519. 
21 

Vienna  Conention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  Article  32;  Supplementary  means  of 
interpretation. 
22 

U.N.,  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1948-1949  (New  York,  1949),  p.  524. 

23 

U.N.,  Documents  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization, 
San  Francisco,  1945  (New  York),  Vol.  6,  p.  456. 
24 

Address  given  at  the  final  plenary  session  on  26  June  1945,  id_. ,  vol.  1,  p.  683. 

25 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  Art.  62. 

26 

Resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  16  February  1946  (document 
E/20  of  15  February  1946),  Section  A-2-(a).    Text  reproduced  in  UNFPA,  The 
United  Nations  and  Population:  Major  Resolutions  and  Instruments  (New  York, 
1974),  pp.  137-38. 
27 

Proclaimed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  10  December  1948  in  resolution  217  (III). 

28 

Although  the  legal  status  of  the  draft  Declaration  was  viewed  differently  by 
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a  General  Assembly  declaration  the  division  of  opinion  reflected  more  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Declaration  constituted  an  instrument  standing 
on  its  own  feet  or  one  integrally  linked  to  the  Charter  than  a  disagreement 
over  the  principle  that,  if  integrally  linked  to  the  Charter,  the  Declaration 
would  have  the  same  legal  force  as  the  Charter.    The  representative  of 
Lebanon,  for  example,  stated  categorically  that  no  state  could  violate  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  without  also  violating  the  terms  of  the  Charter. 
He  considered  that,  in  actual  fact,  the  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  was  more  than  a  recommendation  because  there  already  existed  a 
place  in  the  Charter  for  a  declaration  of  human  rights.    The  French  represent- 
ative stated  that  the  Declaration  had  no  less  legal  value  than  a  convention, 
for  it  was  a  development  of  the  Charter  which  had  brought  human  rights  within 
the  scope  of  positive  international  law.    These  views  were  supported  to 
varying  degrees  by  the  representatives  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Bolivia 
and  China.    (See  U.N.,  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1947-48,  pp.  527-31.) 

Others,  including  the  representatives  of  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  States,  held  that  the  Declaration  imposed  only  moral,  but  not 
legal,  obligations  since  it  was  not  a  treaty  or  international  agreement. 
(Ibid.) 

It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  none  disputed  the  principle 
that  if  the  Declaration  should  indeed  be  integrally  linked  to  the  Charter,  it 
would  have  the  same  binding  legal  force  as  the  Charter.    In  light  of  the 
re-examination  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Declaration  from  the  viewpoints 
of  Articles  31  and  32  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable  that  both  the  Charter  and  the  Declara  tion  share  the 
same  binding  legal  force. 
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28  (cont'd.) 

The  relationship  among  the  Charter,  the  Declaration  and  the  two 
Covenants  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights  forms  a  separate  subject  for  study.    Among  the  questions  to  be  dealt 
with  are  the  legal  obligations  of  the  great  majority  of  states  which  have 
signed  the  Declaration  but  have  not  ratified  the  Covenants,  and  the  legal 
status  of  rights  which  are  included  in  the  Declaration  (property  (Art.  17), 
asylum  (Art.  14),  but  not  in  the  Covenants,  and  vice  versa  (e.g_. ,  self- 
determination  (Art.  1  of  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights)). 
See  Egon  Schwelb,  "Human  Rights  and  the  Teaching  of  International  Law,"  64 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  355,  359  (1970);  idem,  "Entry  into  Force  of  the 
International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  and  the  Optional  Protocol  to  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,"  70  id_.  511  (1976). 
29 

Adopted  at  the  International  Conference  on  Human  Rights,  held  at  Teheran, 
13  May  1968. 
30 

Proclaimed  by  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  at  its  fourteenth  session, 
on  4  November  1966. 
31 

But  see  the  critical  observation  of  Louis  Henkin:    "There  is  no  consensus 
on  human  rights  and  none  is  in  prospect."    "The  United  States  and  the  Crisis 
in  Human  Rights,"  14  Virginia  Journal  of  International  Law  655  (1974). 
32 

Lauterpacht,  supra  note  12  PP-26,  31,  35;  Gross,  "Family  Planning  as 
a  Human  Right:    Some  Jurisprudential  Reflections  on  Natural  Rights  and  Positive 
Law,"  Human  Rights  and  Population:    From  the  Perspectives  of  Law,  Policy  and 
Organization  (Medford,  Mass.:    Law  and  Population  Programme,  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Law  and  Population  Book  Series  No. 5,  1973),  p.  25. 
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33 

I.C.J.  Reports  1965,  p.  297. 

34 

Id.  at  p.  22. 

35 

Lauterpacht,  supra  note  12,  p.  4. 

36 

Austin,  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined  (1832) 

37 

Arts.  12,  13  and  15  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

38 

Bleicher,  "The  Legal  Significance  of  Re-Citation  of  General  Assembly 
Resolutions,"  63  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  444,  455-56  (1969). 

39 

U.N.  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Official  Records,  Plenary  Meetings 
First  Plenary  Meeting,  10  January  1946,  p.  el. 
40 

Stammler,  Wirtschaft  und  Racht  (Leipzig:    Veit  &  Co.,  1896),  p.  170. 
Gross,  supra  note  32,  p.  28. 
41 

Wright,  supra  note  15,  p.  142. 

42 

Gross,  supra  note  32,  p.  28. 

43 

Gross,  supra  note  32,  p.  29. 

44 

See  text  accompanying  note  32,  supra. 

45 

Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  381,  U.S.  479  (1965). 

46 

Eisenstadt  v.  Baird,  405  U.S.  438  (1972) 

47 

Roe  v.  Wade,  410  U.S.  113  (1973). 

48 

Planned  Parenthood  of  Central  Missouri  v.  Danforth  and  Danforth  v.  Planned 


Parenthood  of  Central  Missouri,  44  U.S.I.W.  5197. 
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49 

Decision  No.  49,  Year  1971. 

50 

U.N.  Treaty  Series  1,  No.  747,  vol.  49  (1950),  p.  3. 

51 

Corte  d'Appello  di  Milano,  decision  of  8  September  1964. 

52 

Emphasis  supplied.    It  may  be  noted  that  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  of  1960,  para.  7,  calls  on 
all  states  to  "observe  faithfully  and  strictly  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  present 
Declaration..."    Similar  language  is  found  in  the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  1963,  Art.  11. 
53 

Security  Council  Official  Records:    Nineteenth  Year,.  Resolutions  and 
Decisions  of  the  Security  Council,  1964,  p.  13. 
54 

United  Nations  Charter,  Art.  2  (7). 

55 

Security  Council  Official  Records,  Nineteenth  Year,  1128th  meeting,  9  June 
1964,  pp.  7-11. 
56 

Lee,  "International  Law  Commission  Re-examined,"  59  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  545-46  (1965). 
57 

The  codification  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  into  the 
1966  International  Covenants  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  and 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  the  codification  of  the  U.N.  Declaration 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  into  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  AT f  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination, 
are  examples  of  this  practice. 
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International  Court  of  Justice  Statute,  Art.  38,  para.  1. 

58a 

Thus,  Tunkin  refers  to  the  1960  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  as  declaratory  of  customary  international  law. 
Operative  paragraph  7  of  the  Declaration  provides  that  "all  States  shall 
observe  faithfully  and  strictly  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  present  Declaration 

See  G.I.  Tunkin,  Droit  International  Public:    Problemes  Theoriques  (1965), 
p.  100  ff. 
59 

For  a  review  of  United  Nations  activity  in  the  field  of  human 

rights,  see  Carey,  U.N.  Protection  of  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (1970). 
60 

The  Southwest  Africa  Cases  (Ethiopia  v.  South  Africa,  Liberia  v.  South 
Africa),  Second  Phase,  (1966)  International  Court  of  Justice  Reports  17,  291-293 
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The  "Ihlen  Declaration"  in  Eastern  Greenland  Case  (Denmark  v.  Norway) 
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this  nature  given  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on 
behalf  of  his  Government  in  response  to  a  request  by  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  a  foreign  power,  in  regard  to 
a  question  falling  within  his  province,  is  binding  upon  the 
country  to  which  the  Minister  belongs  
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Moskowitz,  The  Politics  and  Dynamics  of  Human  Rights  (Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York: 
Oceana  Publications,  Inc.  1968),  p.  74. 
88 

Thus,  in  his  letter  of  support  for  the  establishment  of  a  Law  and  Population 

Project  in  the  Philippines,  addressed  to  Dean  Irene  R.  Cortes  of  the  College 

of  Law  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  dated  16  March  1972,  Secretary 

of  Justice  Vicente  Abad  Santos  stated: 

Having  been  endowed  with  the  character  of  a  "human  right," 
family  planning  therefore  imposes  not  merely  a  moral  but 
also  a  legal  responsibility  upon  the  state.    Our  own  government 
has  a  legal  duty  to  see  to  it  that  laws  and  policies  contra- 
dictory to  this  right  should  be  amended  or  abolished,  and  new 
ones  adopted  in  conformity  with  and  in  promotion  of  this  right. 
To  bring  our  present  laws  in  consonance  with  official  recognition 
of  family  planning  as  a  right,  it  is  necessary  to  institute 
systematic  legal  reforms,  and  thereafter  to  coordinate  them 
into  the  legal  mainstream. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  encourage  the  Law  Center  to 
take  two  courses  of  action:    firstly,  to  compile  existing 
Philippine  statutes,  regulations,  decrees,  customary  laws, 
etc.  with  a  bearing  on  population  and  family  planning;  and 
secondly,  to  formulate  a  model  code  or  proposed  revisions 
geared  towards  the  synthesis  of  "human  rights"  ideals  and 
existing  laws  (including  the  political,  social , economic, 
religious,  and  cultural  factors  giving  rise  to  these  laws). 
The  law  compilation  could  include  the  following  areas:  laws 
specifically  concerned  with  family  planning;  criminal  code; 
family  and  personal  status  law;  social  welfare;  education; 
public  health  and  medical;  commercial  codes  and  customs;  tax; 
and  land  tenure. 

I  need  not  stress  how  beneficent  this  project  would  be,  nor 
how  urgent  in  nature  it  is.    The  Department  of  Justice,  for 
one,  would  be  very  interested  in  perusing  the  materials  that 
you  would  produce. 
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WORLD  POPULATION  PLAN  OF  ACTION ' 

The  World  Population  Conference,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  human  aspirations  for  better  quality  of 
life  and  rapid  socio-economic  development,  taking 
into  consideration  the  interrelationship  of  popula- 
tion situations  s*d  socio-economic  development,  de- 
cides on  the  following  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion as  a  policy  instrument  within  the  broader  con- 
text of  the  internationally  adopted  strategies  for 
national  and  international  progress. 


•  Approved  by  the  conference  on  Aug.  30  without 
a  vote  (text  from  U.N.  doc.  E/CONF.  60/WG/L.65/ 
Add.  3,  draft  report  of  the  Working  Group  on  the 
World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  with  subsequent 
corrections). 


Chapter  I.  Background  to  the  Plan 

1.  The  promotion  of  development  and  the  quality 
of  life  require  co-ordination  of  action  in  ail  major 
socio-economic  fields,  including  population  which  is 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  creativity  and  a  deter- 
mining factor  of  progress.  At  the  international  level, 
a  number  of  strategies  and  programmes  whose  ex- 
plicit aim  is  to  affect  variables  in  fields  other  than 
population  have  already  been  formulated.  These  in- 
clude the  FAO's  [Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion] Provisional  Indicative  World  Plan  for  Agricul- 
tural Development,  the  United  Nations/FAO  World 
Food  Programme,  the  ILO's  [International  Labor 
Organization]  World  Employment  Programme,  the 
Action  Plan  for  the  Human  Environment,  the  United 
Nations  World  Plan  of  Action  for  the  Application  of 
Science  and  Technology  to  Development,  the  Pro- 
gramme of  Concerted  Action  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women,  and,  more  comprehensively,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  United 
Nations  Development  Decade.  The  declaration  on  the 
establishment  of  a  new  international' economic  order, 
and  the  Programme  of  Action  to  achieve  it,  adopted 
by  the  Sixth  Special  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  provide  the  most  recent  overall 
framework  for  international  co-operation.  The  ex- 
plicit aim  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  is 
to  help  co-ordinate  population  trends  and  the  trends 
of  economic  and  social  development.  The  basis  for 
an  effective  solution  of  population  problems  is,  above 
all,  socio-economic  transformation.  A  population  pol- 
icy may  have  a  certain  success  if  it  constitutes  an 
integral  part  of  socio-economic  development;  its  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  world  development  prob- 
lems is  hence  only  partial,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  sectoral  strategies.  Consequently,  the  Plan  of 
Action  must  be  considered  as  an  important  compo- 
nent of  the  system  of  international  strategies  and  as 
an  instrument  of  the  international  community  for 
the  promotion  of  economic  development,  quality  of 
life,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom. 

2.  The  formulation  of  international  strategies  is  a 
response  to  univers."  .^cjfcnition  of  the  existence  of 
important  problems  in  the  world  and  the  need  for 
concerted  national  and  international  action  to  achieve 
their  solution.  Where  trends  of  population  growth, 
distribution  and  structure  are  out  of  balance  with 
social,  economic  and  environmental  factors,  they  can 
at  certain  stages  of  development  create  additional 
difficulties  for  the  achievement  of  sustained  develop- 
ment. Policies  whose  aim  is  to  affect  population 
trends  must  hot  be  considered  substitutes  for  socio- 
economic development  policies  but  integrated  with 
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those  policies  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  certain 
problems  facing  developing  and  developed  countries 
and  promote  a  more  balanced  and  rational  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Throughout  history  the  rate  of  growth  of  world 
population  averaged  only  slightly  above  replacement 
levels.  The  recent  increase  in  the  growth  rate  began 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  mortality  during 
the  last  few  centuries,  a  decline  that  has  accelerated 
significantly  during  recent  decades.  The  inertia  of 
social  structures  and  the  insufficiency  of  economic 
progress,  especially  when  these  do  not  involve  pro- 
found socio-cultural  changes,  partly  explains  why  in 
the  majority  of  developing  countries  the  decline  in 
mortality  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  parallel 
decline  in  fertility.  Since  about  1950,  the  world  popu- 
lation growth  rate  has  risen  to  2  per  cent  a  year.  If 
sustained,  this  will  result  in  a  doubling  of  the  world's 
population  every  35  years.  However,  national  rates 
of  natural  growth  range  widely,  from  a  negative 
rate  to  well  over  3  per  cent  a  year. 

4.  However,  the  consideration  of  population  prob- 
lems cannot  be  reduced  to  the  analysis  of  population 
trends  only.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
present  situation  of  the  developing  countries  origi- 
nates in  the  unequal  processes  of  socio-economic  de- 
velopment which  have  divided  peoples  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  era.  This  inequity  still  exists 
and  is  intensified  by  the  lack  of  equity  in  interna- 
tional economic  relations  with  the  consequent  dis- 
parity in  levels  of  living. 

5.  Although  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  world's  population  is  mainly  the  result  of  very 
large  declines  in  the  mortality  of  less  developed 
countries,  these  declines  have  been  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. Thus,  at  present,  average  expectation  of 
life  at  birth  is  63  years  in  Latin  America,  57  years 
in  Asia  and  only  a  little  over  46  years  in  Africa, 
compared  with  more  than  71  years  in  the  more  de- 
veloped regions.  Furthermore,  although,  on  average, 
less  than  one  in  40  children  dies  before  reaching  the 
age  of  one  year  in  the  more  developed  countries,  one 
in  15  dies  before  reaching  that  age  in  Latin  America, 
one  in  10  in  Asia  and  one  in  7  in  Africa.  In  fact,  in 
some  less  developed  countries,  particularly  African 
countries,  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  es- 
timated to  be  less  than  40  years  and  one  in  four 
children  dies  before  the  age  of  one  year.  Conse- 
quently, many  less  developed  countries  consider  re- 
duction of  mortality,  and  particularly  reduction  of 
infant  mortality,  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  urgent  goals. 

6.  While  the  right  of  couples  to  have  the  number 
of  children  they  desire  is  accepted  in  a  number  of 
international  instruments,  many  couples  in  the  world 
are  unable  to  exercise  this  right  effectively.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  poor  economic  conditions,  social 
norms,  either  inadequate  knowledge  of  effective 
methods  of  family  regulation  or  the  unavailability  of 
contraceptive  services  results  in  a  situation  in  which 
couples  have  more  children  than  they  desire  or  feel 


they  can  properly  care  for.  In  certain  countries  and 
regions,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  economic  or 
biological  factors,  problems  of  involuntary  sterility 
and  of  subfecundity  exist,  with  the  result  that  many 
couples  have  fewer  children  than  they  desire.  Of 
course,  the  degree  of  urgency  attached  to  dealing 
with  each  of  these  two  situations  depends  upon  the 
prevailing  conditions  within  the  country  in  question. 

7.  Individual  reproductive  behaviour  and  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  society  should  be  reconciled.  In 
many  less  developed  countries,  and  particularly  in 
the  large  countries  of  Asia,  the  desire  of  couples  to 
achieve  large  families  is  believed  to  result  in  exces- 
sive national  population  growth  rates  and  Govern- 
ments are  explicitly  attempting  to  reduce  these  rates 
by  implementing  specific  policy  measures.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  countries  are  attempting  to  in- 
crease desired  family  size,  if  only  slightly. 

8.  Throughout  the  world,  urban  populations  are 
growing  in  size  at  a  considerably  faster  rate  than 
rural  populations.  As  a  result,  the  majority  of  the 
world's  population,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
will  be  living  in  urban  areas  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. Urbanization  is  generally  an  element  of  the 
process  of  modernization.  Moreover,  in  certain  coun- 
tries this  process  is  efficiently  managed  and  maxi- 
mum use  is  made  there  of  the  advantages  accruing 
therefrom;  in  others  urbanization  takes  place  in  an 
uncontrolled  fashion  and  is  accompanied  by  over- 
crowding in  certain  districts,  urban  unemployment, 
an  increase  in  slums,  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  many  other  social  and  economic  problems. 

9.  In  most  of  the  developing  countries,  the  high 
rate  of  urban  population  growth  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  lesser,  but  still  significant,  rate  of  rural 
population  growth.  The  rural  population  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  1.7  per  cent 
a  year  and  in  some  instances  at  a  faster  rate  than 
that  of  the  urban  population  in  more  developed  coun- 
tries. Furthermore,  many  rural  areas  of  heavy  emi- 
gration, in  both  more  developed  and  less  developed 
countries,  are  being  depleted  of  their  younger  popu- 
lations and  are  being  left  with  populations  whose 
age  distribution  is  unfavourable  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Thus,  in  many  countries,  the  revitalization  of 
the  countryside  is  a  priority  goal. 

10.  For  some  countries  the  external  migration 
may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  an  instrument  of 
population  policy.  At  least  two  types  of  interna- 
tional migration  are  of  considerable  concern  to  many 
countries  in  the  world:  the  movement  of  migrant 
workers  with  limited  skills,  and  the  movement  of 
skilled  workers  and  professionals.  Movements  of  the 
former  often  involve  large  numbers  and  raise  ques- 
tions of  fair  and  proper  treatment  in  countries  of 
immigration,  the  breaking  up  of  families  and  other 
social  and  economic  questions  in  countries  both  of 
emigration  and  immigration.  The  migration  of  skilled 
workers  and  professionals  results  in  a  "brain  drain", 
often  from  less  developed  to  more  developed  coun- 
tries, which  is  at  present  of  considerable  concern  to 
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many  countries  and  to  the  international  community 
as  a  whole.  The  number  of  instruments  on  these  sub- 
jects and  the  increased  involvement  of  international 
organizations  reflects  international  awareness  of 
these  problems. 

11.  A  population's  age  structure  is  greatly  affected 
by  its  birth-rates.  For  example,  declining  fertility 
is  the  main  factor  underlying  the  declining  propor- 
tion of  children  in  a  population.  Thus,  according 
to  the  medium  projections  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  average  population  of  less  than  15  years  of  age 
in  the  less  developed  countries  is  expected  to  decline 
from  more  than  41  per  cent  of  total  population  in 
1970  to  about  35  per  cent  in  2000.  However,  such  a 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  children  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  their  numbers  at  an  aver- 
age of  1.7  per  cent  a  year.  The  demand  for  educa- 
tional services  is  expected  to  increase  considerably, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  existing  backlog  and  the 
continuously  increasing  population  of  children  which 
ought  to  enter  and  remain  in  schools,  and  therefore 
the  supply  of  educational  services  must  be  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  young  popu- 
lation 15  to  29  years  of  age,  an  increase  in  both  their 
proportion  and  number  is  expected  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Therefore,  unless  very  high  rates  of 
economic  development  are  attained,  in  many  of  these 
countries,  particularly  where  levels  of  unemployment 
and  under-employment  are  already  high,  the  addi- 
tional difficulties  will  not  be  overcome,  at  least  until 
the  end  of  this  century.  Furthermore,  in  both  more 
developed  and  less  developed  countries,  the  greatly 
changing  social  and  economic  conditions  faced  by 
youth  underline  the  need  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved  and  for  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  policies  to  resolve  them. 

12.  Declining  birth-rates  also  result  in  a  gradual 
ageing  of  the  population.  Because  birth-rates  have 
already  declined  in  more  developed  countries,  the  av- 
erage proportion  aged  65  years  and  over  in  these 
countries  makes  up  10  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion whereas  it  constitutes  only  3  per  cent  in  less  de- 
veloped countries.  However,  the  ageing  of  the  popu- 
lation in  less  developed  countries  has  recently  begun 
and  is  expected  to  accelerate.  Thus,  although  the  to- 
tal population  of  these  countries  is  projected  to  in- 
crease by  an  average  of  2.3  per  cent  a  year  between 
1970  and  2000,  the  population  65  years  and  over  is 
expected  to  increase  by  3.5  per  cent  a  year.  Not  only 
are  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  the  aged  increas- 
ing rapidly,  but  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  face  ther>  are  also  rapidly  changing.  There  is 
an  urgent  need — in  those  countries  where  such  pro- 
grammes are  lacking — for  the  development  of  social- 
security  and  health  programmes  for  the  elderly. 

13.  Because  of  the  relatively  high  proportions  of 
children  and  youth  in  the  populations  of  less  devel- 
oped countries,  declines  in  fertility  levels  in  these 
countries  will  not  be  fully  reflected  in  declines  in 
population  growth  rates  until  some  decades  later.  To 
illustrate  this  demographic  inertia,  it  may  be  noted 


that,  for  less  developed  countries,  even  if  replace- 
ment levels  of  fertility — approximately  two  children 
per  completed  family — had  been  achieved  in  1970  and 
maintained  thereafter,  their  total  population  would 
still  grow  from  a  1970  total  of  2.5  billion  to  about 
4.4  billion  before  it  would  stabilize  during  the  second 
half  of  the  twenty-first  century.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  population  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
would  grow  from  3.6  billion  to  5.8  billion.  This  exam- 
ple of  demographic  inertia,  which  will  lead  to  a  grow- 
ing population  for  many  decades  to  come,  demon- 
strates that  whatever  population  policies  may  be 
formulated,  socio-economic  development  must  accel- 
erate in  order  to  provide  for  a  significant  increase  in 
levels  of  living.  Efforts  made  by  developing  coun- 
tries to  speed  up  economic  growth  must  be  viewed 
by  the  entire  international  community  as  a  global 
endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  supported  by  a  just  utilization  of 
the  world's  wealth,  resources  and  technology  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  international  economic  order.  It 
also  demonstrates  that  countries  wishing  to  affect 
their  population  growth  must  anticipate  future  dem- 
ographic trends  and  take  appropriate  decisions  and 
actions  in  their  plans  for  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment well  in  advance. 

Chapter  II.  Principles  and  Objectives 
of  the  Plan 

14.  This  Plan  of  Action  is  based  on  a  number  of 
principles  which  underly  its  objectives  and  are  ob- 
served in  its  formulation.  The  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  population  policies  is  the  sovereign 
right  of  each  nation.  It  is  to  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  national  objectives  and  needs  and  without 
external  interference,  taking  into  account  universal 
solidarity  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  National  authorities  have 
the  main  responsibility  for  national  population  poli- 
cies and  programmes.  Nevertheless,  international 
co-operation  should  play  an  important  role  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  principles  on  which  the  Plan  of  Action 
is  based  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  principal  aim  of  social,  economic  and 
cultural  development  of  which  population  goals  and 
policies  are  integral  parts  is  to  improve  levels  of 
living  and  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people.  Of  all 
things  in  the  world,  people  are  the  most  precious. 
Man's  knowledge  and  ability  to  master  himself  and 
his  environment  will  continue  to  grow.  Mankind's 
future  can  be  made  infinitely  bright; 

(6)  True  development  cannot  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  national  independence  and  liberation. 
Alien  and  colonial  domination,  foreign  occupation, 
wars  of  aggression,  racial  discrimination,  apartheid, 
neo-colonialism  in  all  its  forms,  continue  to  be  among 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  full  emancipation  and 
progress  of  the  developing  countries  and  all  the 
people  involved.  Co-operation  among  nations  on  the 
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basis  of  national  sovereignty  is  essential  for  develop- 
ment. Development  also  requires  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  appreciation  for  the  human 
person  and  self-determination  as  well  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  natural  disasters  and 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  all  its  forms; 

(c)  Population  and  development  are  interrelated : 
population  variables  influence  development  variables 
and  are  also  influenced  by  them;  the  formulation  of 
a  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  reflects  the  inter- 
national community's  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  population  trends  for  socio-economic  development, 
and  the  socio-economic  nature  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  Plan  of  Action  reflects  its 
awareness  of  the  crucial  role  that  development  plays 
in  affecting  population  trends; 

(d)  Population  policies  are  constituent  elements 
of  socio-economic  development  policies,  never  sub- 
stitutes for  them:  while  serving  socio-economic 
objectives,  they  should  be  consistent  with  interna- 
tionally and  nationally  recognized  human  rights  of 
individual  freedom,  justice  and  the  survival  of  na- 
tional, regional  and  minority  groups; 

(c)  Independently  of  the  realization  of  economic 
and  social  objectives,  respect  for  human  life  is  basic 
to  all  human  societies; 

(/)  All  couples  and  individuals  have  the  basic 
human  right  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to  have 
the  information,  education  and  means  to  do  so;  the 
responsibility  of  couples  and  individuals  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  takes  into  account  the  needs  of 
their  living  and  future  children,  and  their  responsi- 
bilities towards  the  community; 

(g)  The  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  society  and 
should  be  protected  by  appropriate  legislation  and 
policy; 

(h)  Women  have  the  right  to  complete  integra- 
tion in  the  development  process  particularly  by 
means  of  an  equal  participation  in  educational,  so- 
cial, economic,  cultural  and  political  life.  In  addition 
the  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  to  facilitate 
this  integration  with  family  responsibilities  which 
should  be  fully  shared  by  both  partners; 

(t)  Recommendations  in  this  Plan  of  Action  re- 
garding policies  to  deal  with  population  problems 
must  recognize  the  diversity  of  conditions  within  and 
among  different  countries; 

(/)  In  the  democratic  formulation  of  national 
population  goals  and  policies,  consideration  must  be 
given,  together  with  other  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors, to  the  supplies  and  characteristics  of  natural 
resources  and  to  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
particularly  to  all  aspects  of  food  supply  including 
productivity  of  rural  areas;  the  demand  for  vital 
resources  increases  with  growing  population  and 
with  growing  per  capita  consumption;  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  just  distribution  of  resources 
and  to  the  minimization  of  wasteful  aspects  of  their 
use  throughout  the  world; 


(k)  The  growing  interdependence  among  coun- 
tries makes  international  action  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  solution  of  development  and  population 
problems.  International  strategies  will  achieve  their 
objective  only  if  they  ensure  that  the  under-privi- 
leged of  the  world  achieve,  through  structural,  social 
and  economic  reforms,  a  significant  improvement  in 
their  living  conditions; 

(I)  This  Plan  of  Action  must  be  sufficiently  flex- 
ible in  order  to  take  into  account  the  consequences 
of  rapid  demographic  changes,  of  societal  changes 
and  changes  in  human  behaviour,  attitudes  and 
values; 

(to)  The  objectives  of  this  Plan  of  Action  should 
be  consistent  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade;  how- 
ever, changes  in  demographic  variables  during  the 
Decade  are  largely  the  result  of  past  demographic 
events  and  changes  in  demographic  trends  sought 
during  the  Decade  have  social  and  economic  reper- 
cussions up  to  and  beyond  the  end  of  this  century. 

15.  Guided  by  these  principles,  the  primary  aim  of 
this  Plan  of  Action  is  to  expand  and  deepen  the 
capacities  of  countries  to  deal  effectively  with  their 
national  and  subnational  population  problems  and 
to  promote  an  appropriate  international  response 
to  their  needs  by  increasing  international  activity  in 
research,  the  exchange  of  information,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  on  request.  In  pursuit  of  this 
primary  aim,  the  following  general  objectives  are  set 
for  this  Plan  of  Action: 

(o)  To  advance  understanding  of  population  at 
national,  subnational,  regional  and  global  levels,  rec- 
ognizing the  diversity  of  the  problems  involved; 

(b)  To  advance  national  and  international  under- 
standing of  the  interrelatedness  of  demographic  and 
socio-economic  factors  in  development;  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  contribution  of  demographic  factors 
to  the  attainment  of  goals  of  advancing  human 
welfare,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impact  of  broader 
social,  economic  and  cultural  factors  on  demographic 
behaviour,  on  the  other; 

(c)  To  promote  socio-economic  measures  and  pro- 
grammes whose  aim  is  to  affect,  inter  alia,  popula- 
tion growth,  morbidity  and  mortality,  reproduction 
and  family  formation,  population  distribution  and 
internal  migration,  international  migration,  and  con- 
sequently demographic  structures; 

(d)  To  advance  national  and  international  under- 
standing of  the  complex  relations  among  the  prob- 
lems of  population,  resources,  environment  and  de- 
velopment, and  to  promote  a  unified  analytical 
approach  to  the  study  of  this  interrelationship  and 
to  relevant  policies; 

(e)  To  promote  the  status  of  women  and  expan- 
sion of  their  roles,  the  full  participation  of  women 
in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  socio- 
economic policy  including  population  policies,  and 
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the  creation  of  awareness  among  all  women  of 
their  current  and  potential  roles  in  national  life; 

(/)  To  recommend  guidelines  for  population  poli- 
cies consistent  with  national  values  and  goals  and 
with  internationally  recognized  principles; 

(g)  To  promote  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  population  policies  where  necessary,  including 
improvement  in  the  communication  of  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  these  policies  to  the  public  and  the 
promotion  of  popular  participation  in  their  formula- 
tion and  implementation; 

(ft)  To  encourage  the  development  and  good 
management  of  appropriate  education,  training,  re- 
search, information  and  family  health  services,  as 
well  as  statistics  in  support  of  the  above  principles 
and  objectives. 

Chapter  III.  Recommendations  for  Action 
A.  Population  goals  and  policies 
1.  Population  growth 

16.  According  to  the  United  Nations  medium  pop- 
ulation projections,  little  change  is  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  average  rates  of  population  growth  either  in 
the  more  developed  or  in  the  less  developed  regions 
by  1985.  According  to  the  United  Nations  low  variant 
projections,  it  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  social 
and  economic  development  and  population  policies  as 
reported  by  countries  in  the  Second  United  Nations 
Inquiry  on  Population  and  Development,  population 
growth  rates  in  the  developing  countries  as  a  whole 
may  decline  from  the  present  level  of  2.4  per  cent 
per  annum  to  about  2  per  cent  by  1985;  and  below 
0.7  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  developed  countries. 
In  this  case  the  worldwide  rate  of  population  growth 
would  decline  from  2  per  cent  to  about  1.7  per  cent. 

17.  Countries  which  consider  that  their  present 
or  expected  rates  of  population  growth  hamper  their 
goals  of  promoting  human  welfare  are  invited,  if 
they  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  consider  adopting  pop- 
ulation policies,  within  the  framework  of  socio-eco- 
nomic development,  which  are  consistent  with  basic 
human  rights  and  national  goals  and  values. 

18.  Countries  which  aim  at  achieving  moderate  or 
low  population  growth  should  try  to  achieve  it 
through  a  low  level  of  birth  and  death  rates.  Coun- 
tries wishing  to  increase  their  rate  of  population 
growth  should,  when  mortality  is  high,  concentrate 
efforts  on  the  reduction  of  mortality,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, encourage  an  increase  in  fertility  and  en- 
courage immigration. 

19.  Recognizing  that  per  capita  use  of  world  re- 
sources is  much  higher  in  the  more  developed  than 
in  the  developing  countries,  the  developed  countries 
are  urged  to  adopt  appropriate  policies  in  popula- 
tion, consumption  and  investment,  bearing  in  mind 
the  need  for  fundamental  improvement  in  interna- 
tional equity. 


2.  Morbidity  and  mortality 

20.  The  reduction  of  morbidity  and  mortality  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent  is  a  major  goal  of 
every  human  society  and  should  be  achieved  in  con- 
junction with  massive  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Where  death  and  morbidity  rates  are  very 
high,  concentrated  national  and  international  efforts 
should  be  applied  to  reduce  them  as  a  matter  of 
highest  priority  in  the  context  of  societal  change. 

21.  The  short-term  effect  of  mortality  reduction 
on  population  growth  rates  is  symptomatic  of  the 
early  development  process  and  must  be  viewed  as 
beneficial.  Sustained  reductions  in  fertility  have  gen- 
erally been  preceded  by  reductions  in  mortality.  Al- 
though this  relationship  is  complex,  mortality  reduc- 
tion may  be  a  prerequisite  to  a  decline  in  fertility. 

22.  It  is  a  goal  of  this  Plan  of  Action  to  reduce, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  mortality  level, 
particularly  among  children,  as  well  as  maternal 
mortality,  in  all  regions  of  the  world,  and  to  reduce 
national  and  sub-national  differentials  in  mortality 
levels.  The  attainment  of  an  average  expectation  of 
life  of  62  years  by  1985  and  74  years  by  the  year 
2000  for  the  world  as  a  whole  would  require  by  the 
end  of  the  century  an  increase  of  11  years  for  Latin 
America,  17  years  for  Asia  and  28  years  for  Africa. 

23.  Countries  with  the  highest  mortality  levels 
should  aim  by  1985  to  have  an  expectation  of  life  at 
birth  of  at  least  50  years  and  an  infant  mortality 
rate  of  less  than  120  per  thousand  live  births. 

24.  It  is  recommended  that  national  and  interna- 
tional efforts  to  reduce  general  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality levels  be  accompanied  by  particularly  vigorous 
efforts  to  achieve  the  following  goals: 

(a)  Reduction  of  foetal,  infant  and  early  child- 
hood mortality  and  related  maternal  morbidity  and 
mortality; 

(b)  Reduction  of  involuntary  sterility,  subfecun- 
dity,  defective  births  and  illegal  abortions; 

(c)  Reduction,  or  if  possible  elimination,  of  dif- 
ferential morbidity  and  mortality  within  countries, 
particularly  with  regard  to  differentials  between  re- 
gions, urban  and  rural  areas,  social  and  ethnic 
groups,  and  sexes; 

(d)  Eradication,  wherever  possible,  or  control  of 
infectious  and  parasitic  diseases,  undernutrition  and 
malnutrition;  and  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  potable  water  and  adequate  sanitation; 

(e)  Improvement  of  poor  health  and  nutritional 
conditions  which  adversely  affect  working  age  popu- 
lations and  their  productivity  and  thus  undermine 
development  efforts; 

(/)  Adoption  of  special  measures  for  reducing 
mortality  from  social  and  environmental  factors  and 
elimination  of  aggression  as  a  cause  of  death  and 
poor  health. 

25.  It  is  recommended  that  health  and  nutrition 
programmes  designed  to  reduce  morbidity  and  mor- 
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tality  be  integrated  within  a  comprehensive  develop- 
ment strategy  and  supplemented  by  a  wide  range  of 
mutually  supporting  social  policy  measures;  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  existing  health,  nutritional  and  related  so- 
cial services  and  to  the  formulation  of  policies  to 
widen  their  coverage  so  as  to  reach,  in  particular, 
rural,  remote  and  underprivileged  groups. 

26.  Each  country  has  its  own  merits  and  experi- 
ence in  preventing  and  treating  diseases.  Promotion 
of  interchange  of  experience  in  this  regard  will  help 
to  reduce  morbidity  and  mortality. 

3.  Reproduction,  family  formation  and  the  status 
of  women 

27.  This  Plan  of  Action  recognizes  the  variety  of 
national  goals  with  regard  to  fertility  and  does  not 
recommend  any  world  family-size  norm. 

28.  This  Plan  of  Action  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  ensuring  that  all  couples  are  able  to  achieve  their 
desired  number  and  spacing  of  children  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  preparing  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions to  achieve  this  desire. 

29.  Consistent  with  the  Proclamation  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Human  Rights,  the  Dec- 
laration on  Social  Progress  and  Development,  the 
relevant  targets  of  the  Second  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Decade  and  the  other  international  in- 
struments on  the  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
countries : 

(a)  Respect  and  ensure,  regardless  of  their  over- 
all demographic  goals,  the  right  of  persons  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  free,  informed  and  responsible  manner,  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children; 

(b)  Encourage  appropriate  education  concerning 
responsible  parenthood  and  make  available  to  persons 
who  so  desire  advice  and  means  of  achieving  it; 

(c)  Ensure  that  family  planning,  medical  and  re- 
lated social  services  aim  not  only  at  the  prevention 
of  unwanted  pregnancies  but  also  at  elimination  of 
involuntary  sterility  and  sub-fecundity  in  order  that 
all  couples  may  be  permitted  to  achieve  their  de- 
sired number  of  children;  and  adoption  should  be  fa- 
cilitated ; 

(d)  Seek  to  ensure  the  continued  possibility  of 
variations  in  family  size  when  a  low  fertility  level 
has  been  established  or  is  a  policy  objective; 

(e)  Make  use,  wherever  needed  and  appropriate, 
of  adequately  trained  professional  and  auxiliary 
health  personnel,  rural  extension,  home  economics 
and  social  workers,  and  non-government  channels, 
to  help  provide  family  planning  services  and  to  ad- 
vise users  of  contraceptives; 

(/)  Increase  their  health  manpower  and  health 
facilities  to  the  level  of  effectiveness,  redistribute 
functions  among  the  different  level  of  professionals 
and  auxiliaries  in  order  to  overcome  the  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel  and  establish  an  effective  system 
of  supervision  in  their  health  and  family  planning 
services ; 


(g)  Ensure  that  information  about,  and  educa- 
tion in,  family  planning  and  other  matters  which  af- 
fect fertility,  are  based  on  valid  and  proven  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  include  a  full  account  of  any 
risk  that  may  be  involved  in  the  use  or  non-use  of 
contraceptives. 

30.  Governments  which  have  family  planning  pro- 
grammes are  invited  to  consider  integrating  and  co- 
ordinating these  services  with  health  and  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  raise  the  quality  of  family  life,  in- 
cluding family  allowances  and  maternity  benefits, 
and  to  consider  including  family  planning  services  in 
their  official  health  and  social  insurance  systems.  As 
concerns  couples  themselves,  family  planning  policy 
should  also  be  directed  towards  promotion  of  the 
psycho-social  harmony  and  mental  and  physical  well- 
being  of  couples. 

31.  It  is  recommended  that  countries  wishing  to 
affect  fertility  levels  give  priority  to  implementing 
development  programmes  and  educational  and  health 
strategies  which,  while  contributing  to  economic 
growth  and  higher  standards  of  living,  have  a  de- 
cisive impact  upon  demographic  trends,  including 
fertility.  International  co-operation  is  called  for  to 
give  priority  to  assisting  such  national  efforts  in  or- 
der that  these  programmes  and  strategies  be  carried 
into  effect. 

32.  While  recognizing  the  diversity  of  social,  cul- 
tural, political  and  economic  conditions  among  coun- 
tries and  regions,  it  is  nevertheless  agreed  that  the 
following  development  goals  generally  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  socio-economic  content  of  reproductive 
decisions  that  tends  to  moderate  fertility  levels: 

(a)  The  reduction  of  infant  and  child  mortality, 
particularly  by  means  of  improved  nutrition,  sanita- 
tion, maternal  and  child  health  care,  and  maternal 
education; 

(6)  The  full  integration  of  women  into  the  de- 
velopment process,  particularly  by  means  of  their 
greater  participation  in  educational,  social,  economic 
and  political  opportunities,  and  especially  by  means 
of  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  their  employment  in 
the  non-agricultural  sector  wherever  possible.  In  this 
context,  national  laws  and  policies,  as  well  as  rele- 
vant international  recommendations,  should  be  re- 
viewed in  order  to  eliminate  discrimination  in,  and 
remove  obstacles  to,  the  education,  training,  em- 
ployment and  career  advancement  opportunities  for 
women; 

(c)  The  promotion  of  social  justice,  social  mobil- 
ity, and  social  development  particularly  by  means  of 
a  wide  participation  of  the  population  in  development 
and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  income,  land, 
social  services  and  amenities; 

(d)  The  promotion  of  wide  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  the  extension 
of  public  forms  of  pre-school  education  for  the  ris- 
ing generation; 

(e)  The  elimination  of  child  labour  and  child 
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abuse  and  the  establishment  of  social  security  and 
old  age  benefits; 

(/)  The  establishment  of  an  appropriate  lower 
limit  for  age  at  marriage. 

33.  It  is  recommended  that  governments  consider 
making  provision,  in  both  their  formal  and  non- 
formal  educational  programmes  for  informing  their 
people  of  the  consequences  of  existing  or  alternative 
fertility  behaviour  for  the  well-being  of  the  family, 
the  educational  and  psychological  development  of 
children  and  the  general  welfare  of  society,  so  that 
an  informed  and  responsible  attitude  to  marriage  and 
reproduction  will  be  promoted. 

34.  Family  size  may  also  be  affected  by  incentive 
and  disincentive  schemes.  However,  if  such  schemes 
are  adopted  or  modified  they  should  not  violate  hu- 
man rights. 

35.  Some  social  welfare  programmes,  such  as  fam- 
ily allowances  and  maternity  benefits,  may  have  a 
positive  effect  on  fertility  and  may  hence  be  strength- 
ened when  such  an  effect  is  desired.  However,  such 
programmes  should  not,  in  principle,  be  curtailed  if 
the  opposite  effect  on  fertility  is  desired. 

36.  The  projections  in  paragraph  16  of  future  de- 
clines in  rates  of  population  growth,  and  those  in 
paragraph  22  concerning  increased  expectation  of 
life,  are  consistent  with  declines  in  the  birth  rate  of 
the  developing  countries  as  a  whole  from  the  present 
level  of  38  per  thousand  to  30  per  thousand  by  1985; 
in  these  projections,  birth  rates  in  the  developed 
countries  remain  in  the  region  of  15  per  thousand. 
To  achieve  by  1985  these  levels  of  fertility  would  re- 
quire substantial  national  efforts,  by  those  countries 
concerned,  in  the  field  of  socio-economic  development 
and  population  policies,  supported,  upon  request,  by 
adequate  international  assistance.  Such  efforts  would 
also  be  required  to  achieve  the  increase  in  expecta- 
tion of  life. 

37.  In  the  light  of  the  principles  of  this  Plan  of 
Action,  countries  which  consider  their  birth  rates 
detrimental  to  their  national  purposes  are  invited  to 
consider  setting  quantitative  goals  and  implementing 
policies  that  may  lead  to  the  attainment  of  such 
goa^  by  1985.  Nothing  herein  should  interfere  with 
the  sovereignty  of  any  government  to  adopt  or  not 
to  adopt  such  quantitative  goals. 

38.  Countries  which  desire  to  reduce  their  birth- 
rates are  invited  to  give  particular  consideration  to 
the  reduction  of  fertility  at  the  extremes  of  female 
reproductive  ages  because  of  the  salutary  effects  this 
may  have  on  infant  and  maternal  welfare. 

39.  The  famii  /  is  recognized  as  the  basic  unit  of 
Bociety.  Governments  should  assist  families  as  far 
as  possible  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  role  in  so- 
ciety. It  is  therefore  recommended  that: 

(o)  The  family  be  protected  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation and  policy  without  discrimination  as  to  other 
members  of  society; 

(6)  Family  ties  be  strengthened  by  giving  recog- 


nition to  the  importance  of  love  and  mutual  respect 
within  the  family  unit; 

(c)  National  legislation  having  direct  bearing  on 
the  welfare  of  the  family  and  its  members,  including 
laws  concerning  age  at  marriage,  inheritance,  prop- 
erty rights,  divorce,  education,  employment  and  the 
rights  of  the  child,  be  periodically  reviewed,  as  feasi- 
ble, and  adapted  to  the  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  with  regard  to  the  cultural  setting; 

(d)  Marriages  be  entered  into  only  with  the  free 
and  full  consent  of  the  intending  spouses; 

(e)  Measures  be  taken  to  protect  the  social  and 
legal  rights  of  spouses  and  children  in  the  case  of 
dissolution  or  termination  of  marriage  by  death  or 
other  reason. 

40.  (a)  Governments  should  equalize  the  legal 
and  social  status  of  children  born  in  and  out  of  wed- 
lock as  well  as  children  adopted; 

(b)  The  legal  responsibilities  of  each  parent 
toward  the  care  and  support  of  all  their  children 
should  be  established. 

41.  Governments  should  ensure  full  participation 
of  women  in  the  educational,  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  their  countries  on  an  equal  basis  with 
men.  It  is  recommended  that: 

(a)  Education  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  should 
be  extended  and  diversified  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute more  effectively  in  rural  and  urban  sectors,  as 
well  as  in  the  management  of  food  and  other  house- 
ho'd  functions; 

(6)  Women  should  be  actively  involved  both  as 
individuals  and  through  political  and  non-governmen- 
tal organizations,  at  every  stage  and  every  level  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  development 
programmes,  including  population  policies; 

(c)  The  economic  contribution  of  women  in  house- 
holds and  farming  should  be  recognized  in  national 
economies; 

(d)  Governments  should  make  a  sustained  effort 
to  ensure  that  legislation  regarding  the  status  of 
women  complies  with  the  principles  spelled  out  in 
the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination 
Against  Women  and  other  United  Nations  Declara- 
tions, Conventions,  and  international  instruments  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  law  and  practice  through  ef- 
fective implementation,  and  to  inform  women  at  all 
socio-economic  levels  of  their  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

42.  Equal  status  of  men  and  women  in  the  family 
and  in  society  improves  the  over-all  quality  of  life. 
This  principle  of  equality  should  be  fully  realized  in 
family  planning  where  both  spouses  should  consider 
the  welfare  of  other  members  of  the  family. 

43.  Improvement  of  the  status  of  women  in  the 
family  and  in  society  can  contribute,  where  desired, 
to  smaller  family  size,  and  the  opportunity  for  wom- 
en to  plan  births  also  improves  their  individual  sta- 
tus. 
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4.  Population  distribution  and  internal  migration 

44.  Urbanization  in  most  countries  is  characterized 
by  a  number  of  adverse  factors — drain  from  rural 
areas  through  migration  of  individuals  who  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  productive  employment  in  urban 
areas,  serious  disequilibrium  in  the  growth  of  urban 
centres,  contamination  of  the  environment,  inade- 
quate services  and  housing  and  social  and  psycho- 
logical stress.  In  many  developing  countries,  adverse 
consequences  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  economic 
structures  resulting  from  the  dependent  situation  of 
these  countries  in  the  international  economic  system 
and  the  correction  of  these  shortcomings  requires  as 
a  matter  of  priority  the  establishment  of  equitable 
economic  relations  among  peoples. 

45.  Policies  aimed  at  influencing  population  flows 
into  urban  areas  should  be  co-ordinated  with  policies 
relating  to  the  absorptive  capacity  of  urban  centres, 
as  well  as  policies  aimed  at  eliminating  the  undesira- 
ble consequences  of  excessive  migration.  In  so  far 
as  possible,  these  policies  should  be  integrated  in 
plans  and  programmes  dealing  with  over-all  social 
and  economic  development. 

46.  In  formulating  and  implementing  internal  mi- 
gration policies,  governments  are  urged  to  consider 
the  following  guidelines,  without  prejudice  to  their 
own  socio-economic  policies: 

(o)  Measures  which  infringe  the  right  of  freedom 
of  movement  and  residence  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  that  is  enunciated  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  other  international 
instruments  should  be  avoided; 

(6)  A  major  approach  to  a  more  rational  distri- 
bution of  the  population  is  in  planned  and  more 
equitable  regional  development,  particularly  in  the 
advancement  of  regions  which  are  less  favoured  or 
developed  by  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
•  try; 

(c)  In  planning  development,  and  particularly  in 
planning  the  location  of  industry  and  business  and 
the  distribution  of  social  services  and  amenities, 
governments  should  take  into  account  not  only  short- 
term  economic  returns  of  alternative  patterns,  but 
also  the  social  and  environmental  costs  and  benefits 
involved  as  well  as  equity  and  social  justice  in  the 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  development  among 
all  groups  and  regions; 

(d)  Population  distribution  patterns  should  not 
be  restricted  to  a  choice  between  metropolitan  and 
rural  life;  efforts  should  be  made  to  establish  and 
strengthen  networks  of  small  and  medium-size  cities 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  large  towns,  while 
still  offering  an  alternative  to  rural  living; 

(e)  Intensive  programmes  of  economic  and  social 
improvement  should  be  carried  out  in  the  rural  areas 
through  balanced  agricultural  development  which 
will  provide  increased  income  to  the  agricultural 
population,  permit  an  effective  expansion  of  social 
services  and  include  measures  to  protect  the  en- 


vironment and  conserve  and  increase  agricultural 
resources; 

(/)  Programmes  should  be  promoted  to  make 
accessible  to  scattered  populations  the  basic  social 
services  and  the  support  necessary  for  increased 
productivity,  e.g.  by  consolidating  them  in  rural 
centres. 

47.  Internal  migration  policies  should  include  the 
provision  of  information  to  the  rural  population  of 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  urban 
areas,  including  information  on  availability  of  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

48.  In  rural  areas  and  areas  accessible  to  rural 
populations,  new  employment  opportunities  including 
industries  and  public  works  programmes  should  be 
created,  systems  of  land  tenure  should  be  improved 
and  social  services  and  amenities  provided.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  consider  how  to  bring  the  people  to 
existing  economic  and  social  activities;  it  is  also 
important  to  bring  those  activities  to  the  people. 

49.  Considerable  experience  is  now  being  gained 
by  some  countries  which  have  implemented  pro- 
grammes aimed  at  relieving  urban  pressure,  revital- 
izing the  countryside,  inhabiting  sparsely  populated 
areas  or  settling  newly  reclaimed  agricultural  land. 
Countries  having  such  experience  are  invited  to 
share  it  with  other  countries.  It  is  recommended 
that  international  organizations  make  available  upon 
request  co-ordinated  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  people. 

50.  The  problems  of  urban  environment  are  a 
consequence  not  only  of  the  concentration  of  in- 
habitants, but  also  of  their  way  of  life  which  can 
produce  harmful  effects,  such  as  wasteful  and  exces- 
sive consumption  and  activities  which  produce 
pollution.  In  order  to  avoid  such  effects  in  those 
countries  experiencing  this  problem  a  development 
pattern  favouring  balanced  and  rational  consumption 
is  recommended. 

5.  International  migration 

51.  It  is  recommended  that  governments  and 
international  organizations  generally  facilitate  vol- 
untary international  movement.  However,  such 
movements  should  not  be  based  on  racial  considera- 
tions which  are  to  the  detriment  of  indigenous 
populations.  The  significance  of  international  migra- 
tion varies  widely  among  countries,  depending  upon 
their  area,  population  size  and  growth  rate,  social 
and  economic  structure  and  environmental  con- 
ditions. 

52.  Governments  which  consider  international  mi- 
gration as  important  to  their  countries,  either  in 
the  short  or  the  long  run,  are  urged  to  conduct, 
when  appropriate,  bilateral  or  multilateral  consulta- 
tions, taking  into  account  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other  interna- 
tional instruments,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  their 
policies  which  affect  these  movements.  It  is  recom- 
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mended  that  international  organizations  make  avail- 
able upon  request  co-ordinated  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  people  in 
countries  of  immigration. 

53.  Problems  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
arising  from  forced  migration,  including  their  right 
of  return  to  homes  and  properties,  should  also  be 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  Principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other  international 
instruments. 

54.  Countries  that  are  concerned  with  the  outflow 
of  migrant  workers  and  wish  to  encourage  and  assist 
their  remaining  or  returning  should  make  particular 
efforts  to  create  favourable  employment  opportuni- 
ties at  the  national  level.  More  developed  countries 
should  co-operate,  bilaterally  or  through  regional  or- 
ganizations and  the  international  community,  with 
less  developed  countries,  to  achieve  these  goals 
through  the  increased  availability  of  capital,  techni- 
cal assistance,  export  markets  and  more  favourable 
terms  of  trade  and  choice  of  production  technology. 

55.  Countries  receiving  migrant  workers  should 
provide  proper  treatment  and  adequate  social  wel- 
fare services  for  them  and  their  families,  and  should 
ensure  their  physical  safety  and  security,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  relevant  ILO  conven- 
tions and  recommendations  and  other  international 
instruments. 

56.  Specifically,  in  the  treatment  of  migrant 
workers  Governments  should  work  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  the  labour  market  and  in  society 
through  lower  salaries  or  other  unequal  conditions, 
to  preserve  their  ruman  rights,  to  combat  prejudice 
against  them  and  to  eliminate  obstacles  to  the  re- 
union of  their  families.  Governments  should  enable 
permanent  immigrants  to  preserve  their  cultural 
heritage  inter  alia  through  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue.  Laws  to  limit  illegal  immigration  should 
not  only  relate  to  the  illegal  migrants  themselves 
but  also  to  those  inducing  or  facilitating  their 
illegal  action  and  should  be  promulgated  in  con- 
formity with  international  law  and  basic  human 
rights.  Governments  should  bear  in  mind  humani- 
tarian considerations  in  the  treatment  of  aliens  who 
remain  in  a  country  illegally. 

57.  Since  the  outflow  of  qualified  personnel  from 
developing  to  developed  countries  seriously  hampers 
the  development  of  the  former,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  formulate  national  and  international  policies 
to  avoid  the  "brain  drain"  and  obviate  its  adverse 
effects,  including  the  possibility  of  devising  pro- 
grammes for  large-scale  communication  of  appropri- 
ate technological  knowledge  mainly  from  developed 
countries  to  the  extent  it  can  be  properly  adjusted 
and  appropriately  absorbed. 

58.  Developing  countries  suffering  from  heavy 
emigration  of  skilled  workers  and  professionals 
should  undertake  extensive  educational,  manpower 
planning,  investment  in  scientific  and  technical  pro- 
grammes, and  other  programmes  and  measures,  to 


better  match  skills  with  employment  opportunities, 
to  increase  the  motivation  of  such  personnel  to 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  their  own  country,  and 
also  undertake  measures  to  encourage  the  return 
of  their  scientists  and  skilled  personnel  to  specific 
job  situations  where  needed. 

59.  Foreign  investors  should  employ  and  train 
local  personnel  and  use  local  research  facilities  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  in  conformity  with  the 
policies  of  the  host  country.  Subject  to  their  consent, 
the  location  of  research  facilities  in  host  countries 
may  aid  them  to  a  certain  extent  in  retaining  the 
services  of  highly  skilled  and  professional  research 
workers.  Such  investment  should,  of  course,  in  no 
circumstances  inhibit  national  economic  development. 
International  co-operation  is  needed  to  improve  pro- 
grammes to  induce  skilled  personnel  to  return  to, 
or  remain  in,  their  own  countries. 

60.  Where  immigration  has  proved  to  be  of  a 
long-term  nature,  countries  are  invited  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  extending  national  civil  rights 
to  immigrants. 

61.  The  flow  of  skilled  workers,  technicians  and 
professionals  from  more  developed  to  less  developed 
countries  may  be  considered  a  form  of  international 
co-operation.  Countries  in  a  position  to  do  so  should 
continue  and  increase  this  flow  with  full  respect  for 
the  sovereignty  and  equality  of  recipient  countries. 

62.  Countries  affected  by  significant  numbers  of 
migrant  workers  are  urged,  if  they  have  not  yet 
done  so,  to  conclude  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments which  would  regulate  migration,  protect  and 
assist  migrant  workers,  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  countries  concerned.  The  International  Labour 
Organisation  should  promote  concerted  action  in  the 
field  of  protection  of  migrant  workers,  and  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  should 
help,  as  appropriate,  to  ensure  that  the  fundamental 
rights  of  migrants  are  safeguarded. 

6.  Population  structure 

63.  All  governments  are  urged,  when  formulating 
their  development  policies  and  programmes,  to  take 
fully  into  account  the  implications  of  changing  num- 
bers and  proportions  of  youth,  working  age  groups 
and  the  aged,  particularly  where  such  changes  are 
rapid.  Countries  should  study  their  population  struc- 
ture to  determine  their  most  desirable  balance  be- 
tween age  groups. 

64.  Specifically,  developing  countries  are  urged  to 
consider  the  implications  which  the  combination  of 
their  characteristically  young  age  structure  and  mod- 
erate to  high  fertility  have  on  their  development. 
The  fact  of  increasingly  young  population  structures 
in  many  developing  countries  require  appropriate 
development  strategies,  priorities  being  required  for 
their  subsistence,  health,  education,  training  and  in- 
corporation in  the  labour  force  through  full  employ- 
ment as  well  as  their  active  participation  in  political, 
cultural,  social  and  economic  life. 

65.  Developing  countries  are  invited  to  consider 
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the  possible  economic,  social  and  demographic  effects 
of  population  shifts  from  agriculture  to  non-agricul- 
tural industries.  In  addition  to  fuller  utilization  of 
labour  and  improvements  in  productivity  and  the  lev- 
els of  living,  promotion  of  non-agricultural  employ- 
ment should  aim  at  such  change  in  the  socio-economic 
structure  of  manpower  and  population  that  would 
effect  demographically  relevant  behaviour  of  indi- 
viduals. All  countries  are  invited  to  fully  consider  the 
appropriate  support  and  assistance  to  the  World  Em- 
ployment Programme  and  related  national  employ- 
ment promotion  schemes. 

66.  Similarly,  the  other  countries  are  urged  to  con- 
sider the  contrary  implications  of  the  combination 
of  their  aging  structure  with  moderate  to  low  or 
very  low  fertility.  All  countries  should  carry  out  as 
part  of  their  development  programmes,  comprehen- 
sive, humanitarian  and  just  programmes  of  social  se- 
curity for  the  elderly. 

67.  In  undertaking  settlement  and  resettlement 
schemes  and  urban  planning,  governments  are  urged 
to  give  adequate  attention  to  questions  of  age  and 
sex  balances  and,  particularly,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
family. 

B.  Socio-economic  policies 

68.  This  Plan  of  Action  recognizes  that  economic 
and  social  development  is  a  central  factor  in  the  so- 
lution of  population  problems.  National  efforts  of  de- 
veloping countries  to  accelerate  economic  growth 
should  be  assisted  by  the  entire  international  com- 
munity. The  implementation  of  the  International 
Development  Strategy  of  the  Second  United  Nations 
Development  Decade,  the  Declaration  and  the  Pro- 
gramme of  Action  on  the  new  international  economic 
order  as  adopted  at  the  sixth  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  should  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  widening  gap  in  levels  of  living  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  countries  and  would 
be  conducive  to  a  reduction  in  population  growth 
rates  particularly  in  countries  where  such  rates  are 
high. 

69.  In  planning  measures  to  harmonize  population 
trends  and  socio-economic  change,  human  beings  must 
be  regarded  not  only  as  consumers  but  also  as  pro- 
ducers. The  investment  by  nations  in  the  health  and 
education  of  their  citizens  contributes  substantially 
to  productivity.  Consequently,  plans  for  economic 
and  social  development  and  for  international  assist- 
ance for  this  purpose  should  emphasize  the  health 
and  education  sectors.  Likewise,  patterns  of  produc- 
tion and  technology  should  be  adapted  to  each  coun- 
try's endowment  in  human  resources.  Decisions  on 
the  introduction  of  technologies  affording  significant 
savings  in  employment  of  manpower  should  take  into 
account  the  relative  abundance  of  human  resources. 
To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  efforts  should  be 
intensified  to  determine  for  each  country  the  tech- 
nologies and  production  methods  best  suited  to  its 
working  population  situation  and  to  study  the  rela- 
tionship between  population  factors  and  employment. 


70.  It  is  imperative  that  all  countries,  and  within 
them  all  social  sectors,  should  adapt  themselves  to 
more  rational  utilization  of  natural  resources,  with- 
out excess,  so  that  some  are  not  deprived  of  what 
others  waste.  In  order  to  increase  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food  for  the  growing  world  popula- 
tion it  is  recommended  that  governments  give  high 
priority  to  improving  methods  of  food  production, 
the  investigation  and  development  of  new  sources  of 
food  and  more  effective  utilization  of  existing 
sources.  International  co-operation  is  recommended 
with  the  aim  of  ensuring  the  provision  of  fertilizers 
and  energy  and  a  timely  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  all 
countries. 

C.  Promotion  of  knowledge  and  policies 

71.  In  order  to  achieve  the  population  objectives 
of  this  Plan  of  Action  and  to  put  its  policy  recom- 
mendations adequately  into  effect,  measures  need  to 
be  undertaken  to  promote  knowledge  of  the  relation- 
ships and  problems  involved,  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  population  policies  and  to  elicit  the  co- 
operation and  participation  of  all  concerned  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  these  policies. 

1.  Data  collection  and  analysis 

72.  Statistical  data  on  the  population  collected  by 
means  of  censuses,  surveys  or  vital  statistics  regis- 
ters, are  essential  for  the  planning  of  investigations 
and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  formulation,  evalua- 
tion and  application  of  population  and  development 
policies.  Countries  that  have  not  yet  done  so  are 
urged  to  tabulate  and  analyse  their  census  and  other 
data  in  order  to  fulfil  these  objectives. 

73.  It  is  up  to  each  country  to  take  a  population 
census  in  accordance  with  its  own  needs  and  capa- 
bilities. However,  it  is  recommended  that  a  popula- 
tion census  be  taken  by  each  country  between  1975 
and  1985.  It  is  also  recommended  that  these  censuses 
give  particular  attention  to  data  relevant  to  devel- 
opment planning  and  the  formulation  of  population 
policies;  in  order  to  be  of  greatest  value,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  these  data  be  tabulated  and  made 
available  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  an  evaluation 
both  of  the  quality  of  information  as  well  as  the  de- 
gree of  coverage  of  the  census. 

74.  All  countries  that  have  not  yet  done  so  should 
be  encouraged  to  establish  a  continuing  capability  for 
taking  multi-subject  household  sample  surveys  and 
a  long-term  plan  for  securing  statistics  on  various 
demographic  and  interrelated  socio-economic  varia- 
bles on  a  regular  basis.  This  is  recommended  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  topics  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  levels  of  living  and  the  well-being  and 
level  of  education  of  individuals,  in  view  of  the  close 
relationship  between  these  variables  and  the  prob- 
lems affecting  population.  All  countries  are  invited 
to  co-operate  with  the  World  Fertility  Survey. 

75.  In  line  with  the  objectives  of  the  World  Pro- 
gramme for  the  Improvement  of  Vital  Statistics, 
countries  are  encouraged  to  establish  and  improve 
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their  vital  registration  system,  as  a  long-term  ob- 
jective, and  to  enact  laws  relevant  to  the  improve- 
ment of  vital  registration.  Until  this  improvement 
is  completed,  the  use  of  alternative  methods  is  rec- 
ommended, such  as  sample  surveys,  which  provide 
up-to-date  information  on  vital  events. 

76.  Less  developed  countries  should  be  provided 
with  technical  co-operation,  equipment  and  finan- 
cial support  to  develop  or  improve  the  population 
and  related  statistical  programmes  mentioned  above. 
Provision  for  data  gathering  assistance  should  cover 
fully  the  need  for  evaluating,  analysing  and  pre- 
senting the  data  in  a  form  most  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  users. 

77.  Governments  that  have  not  yet  done  so  are 
urged  to  establish  appropriate  services  for  the  col- 
lection, analysis  and  dissemination  of  demographic 
and  related  statistical  information. 

2.  Research 

78.  This  Plan  of  Action  gives  high  priority  to  re- 
search activities  in  population  problems  (including 
unemployment,  starvation  and  poverty)  and  to  re- 
lated fields,  particularly  to  research  activities  that 
are  important  for  the  formulation,  evaluation  and 
implementation  of  the  population  policies  consistent 
with  full  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedom  as  recognized  in  international  instruments 
of  the  United  Nations.  Although  research  for  filling 
gaps  in  knowledge  is  very  urgent  and  important, 
high  priority  should  be  given  to  research  oriented 
to  the  specific  problems  of  countries  and  regions,  in- 
cluding methodological  studies.  Such  research  is  best 
carried  out  in  the  countries  and  regions  themselves 
and  by  competent  persons  especially  acquainted  with 
national  and  regional  conditions.  The  following  re- 
search areas  are  considered  to  be  of  particular  im- 
portance for  filling  existing  gaps  in  knowledge: 

(a)  The  social,  cultural  and  economic  determi- 
nants of  population  variables  in  different  develop- 
mental and  political  situations,  particularly  at  the 
family  and  micro  levels; 

(b)  The  demographic  and  social  processes  occur- 
ring within  the  family  cycle  through  time  and,  par- 
ticularly, through  alternative  modes  of  development; 

(c)  The  development  of  effective  means  for  the 
improvement  of  health,  and  especially  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  maternal,  foetal,  infant  and  early  childhood 
mortality; 

(d)  The  study  of  experiences  of  countries  which 
have  major  prog.ammes  of  internal  migration  with 
a  view  to  developing  guidelines  that  are  helpful  to 
policy-makers  of  these  countries  and  of  countries 
that  are  interested  in  undertaking  similar  pro- 
grammes; 

(e)  Projections  of  demographic  and  related  vari- 
ables including  the  development  of  empirical  and 
hypothetical .  models  for  monitoring  the  future; 

(/)  The  formulation,  implementation  and  evalua- 
tion of  population  policies,  including  methods  for 


integrating  population  inputs  and  goals  in  develop- 
ment plans  and  programmes;  the  means  for  under- 
standing and  improving  the  motivations  of  people 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  population  programmes;  the  study  of  education 
and  communication  aspects  of  population  policy;  the 
analysis  of  population  policies  in  their  relationship 
with  other  socio-economic  development  policies,  laws 
and  institutions,  including  the  possible  influences  of 
the  economic  system  on  the  social,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  population  policies;  the  translation 
into  action  programmes  of  policies  dealing  with  the 
socio-economic  determinants  of  fertility,  mortality, 
internal  migration  and  distribution,  and  interna- 
tional migration; 

(g)  The  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  human  rights  in  relation  to 
population  matters  and  the  preparation  of  studies 
aimed  at  the  clarification,  systematization  and  more 
effective  implementation  of  these  human  rights; 

(k)  The  review  and  analysis  of  national  and  in- 
ternational laws  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on 
population  factors; 

(i)  Basic  biological  and  applied  research  on  the 
assessment  and  improvement  of  existing  and  new 
methods  of  fertility  regulation;  the  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  different  methods  of  fertility  regulation 
on  ethical  and  cultural  values  and  on  mental  and 
physical  health,  both  in  short-term  and  long-term 
effects;  and  the  assessment  and  study  of  policies  for 
creating  social  and  economic  conditions  so  that 
couples  can  freely  decide  on  the  size  of  their 
families; 

(;)  The  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  different 
methods  of  family  planning  on  the  health  conditions 
of  women  and  members  of  their  families; 

(k)  The  interrelationships  among  patterns  of 
family  formation,  nutrition  and  health,  reproductive 
biology,  and  the  incidence,  causes  and  treatment  of 
sterility; 

(I)  Methods  for  improving  the  management,  de- 
livery and  utilization  of  all  social  services  associated 
with  population,  including  family  welfare  and,  when 
appropriate,  family  planning; 

(m)  Methods  for  the  development  of  systems  of 
social,  demographic  and  related  economic  statistics 
in  which  various  sets  of  data  are  interlinked,  with 
a  view  to  improving  insight  into  the  interrelation- 
ships of  variables  in  these  fields; 

(n)  The  interrelations  of  population  trends  and 
conditions  and  other  social  and  economic  variables, 
in  particular  the  availability  of  human  resources, 
food  and  natural  resources,  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment, the  need  for  health,  education,  employment, 
welfare,  housing  and  other  social  services  and 
amenities,  promotion  of  human  rights,  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  status  of  women,  the  need  for  social 
security,  political  stability,  discrimination,  and  politi- 
cal freedom; 

(o)  The  impact  of  a  shift  from  one  family  size 
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pattern  to  another  on  biological  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  population; 

(p)  Research  should  be  undertaken  on  the  chang- 
ing structure,  functions,  and  dynamics  of  the  family 
as  an  institution,  including  the  changing  roles  of 
men  and  women,  attitudes  toward  and  opportunities 
for  women's  education  and  employment;  the  implica- 
tions of  current  and  future  population  trends  for 
the  status  of  women;  biomedical  research  on  male 
and  female  fertility,  and  the  economic,  social  and 
demographic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  integra- 
tion of  women  in  the  development  process; 

(q)  Research  dealing  with  social  indicators,  to 
reflect  the  quality  of  life  as  well  as  the  interrelations 
between  socio-economic  and  demographic  phenom- 
ena, should  be  encouraged.  Emphasis  should  also  be 
given  to  the  development  of  socio-economic  and 
demographic  models. 

79.  Their  national  research  requirements  and 
needs  must  be  determined  by  governments  and 
national  institutions.  However,  high  priority  should 
be  given,  wherever  possible,  to  research  that  has 
wide  relevance  and  international  applicability. 

80.  National  and  regional  research  institutions 
dealing  with  population  and  related  questions  should 
be  assisted  and  expanded  as  appropriate.  Special 
efforts  should  be  made  to  co-ordinate  the  research  of 
these  institutions  by  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
their  research  findings  and  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  their  planned  and  ongoing  research  projects. 

3.  Management,  training,  education  and  information 

81.  There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  man- 
agement in  all  fields  related  to  population,  with 
national  and  international  attention  and  appropriate 
support  given  to  programmes  dealing  with  its  pro- 
motion. 

82.  A  dual  approach  to  training  is  recommended: 
an  international  programme  for  training  in  popula- 
tion matters  concomitant  with  national  and  regional 
training  programmes  adapted  and  made  particularly 
relevant  to  conditions  in  the  countries  and  regions 
of  the  trainees.  While  recognizing  the  complemen- 
tarity of  these  two  approaches,  national  and  regional 
training  should  be  given  the  higher  priority. 

83.  Training  in  population  dynamics  and  policies, 
whether  national,  regional  or  international,  should, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  be  interdisciplinary  in  nature. 
The  training  of  population  specialists  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  relevant  career  development  for 
the  trainees  in  their  fields  of  specialization. 

84.  Training  in  the  various  aspects  of  population 
activities,  including  the  management  of  population 
programmes,  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  higher 
levels  of  specialization  but  should  also  be  extended 
to  personnel  at  other  levels,  and,  where  needed,  to 
medical,  paramedical,  traditional  health  personnel, 
and  population  programme  administrators. 

85.  Training  in  population  matters  should  be  ex- 
tended to  labour,  community  and  other  social  leaders, 


to  senior  government  officials,  with  a  view  to  en- 
abling them  better  to  identify  the  population  prob- 
lems of  their  countries  and  communities  and  to  help 
in  the  formulation  of  policies  relating  to  them.  Such 
training  should  impart  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
human  rights  in  accordance  with  international  stand- 
ards and  awareness  of  the  human  rights  aspect  of 
population  problems. 

86.  Owing  to  the  role  of  education  in  individuals' 
and  society's  progress  and  its  impact  on  demographic 
behaviour  all  countries  are  urged  to  further  develop 
their  formal  and  informal  educational  programmes; 
efforts  should  be  made  to  eradicate  illiteracy,  to  pro- 
mote education  among  the  youth  and  abolish  factors 
discriminating  against  women. 

87.  Educational  institutions  in  all  countries  should 
be  encouraged  to  expand  their  curricula  to  include 
a  study  of  population  dynamics  and  policies,  includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  family  life,  responsible 
parenthood  and  the  relation  of  population  dynamics 
to  socio-economic  development  and  to  international 
relations.  Governments  are  urged  to  co-operate  in 
developing  a  world-wide  system  of  international, 
regional  and  national  institutions  to  meet  the  need 
for  trained  manpower.  Assistance  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  should  include,  as  appropriate,  the 
improvement  of  the  educational  infrastructure  such 
as  library  facilities  and  computer  services. 

88.  Governments  are  invited  to  use  all  available 
means  for  disseminating  population  information. 

89.  Governments  are  invited  to  consider  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  information  to  enlighten  both 
rural  and  urban  populations,  through  the  assistance 
of  governmental  agencies. 

90.  Voluntary  organizations  should  be  encouraged, 
within  the  framework  of  national  laws,  policies  and 
regulations,  to  play  an  important  role  in  dissem- 
inating population  information  and  ensuring  wider 
participation  in  population  programmes,  and  to  share 
experiences  regarding  the  implementation  of  popula- 
tion measures  and  programmes. 

91.  International  organizations,  both  governmental 
and  non-governmental,  should  strengthen  their  ef- 
forts to  distribute  information  on  population  and 
related  matters,  particularly  through  periodic  publi- 
cations on  the  world  population  situation,  prospects 
and  policies,  the  utilization  of  audio-visual  and  other 
aids  to  communication,  the  publication  of  non- 
technical digests  and  reports,  and  the  production 
and  wide  distribution  of  newsletters  on  population 
activities.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
strengthening  the  publication  of  international  pro- 
fessional journals  and  reviews  in  the  field  of 
population. 

92.  In  order  to  achieve  the  widest  possible  dissemi- 
nation of  research  results,  translation  activities 
should  be  encouraged  at  both  the  national  and  inter- 
national levels.  In  this  respect,  the  revision  of  the 
United  Nations  Multilingual  Demographic  Dictionary 
and  its  publication  in  additional  languages  is 
strongly  recommended. 
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93.  The  information  and  experience  resulting  from 
the  World  Population  Conference  and  the  World 
Population  Year  relating  to  the  scientific  study  of 
population  and  the  elaboration  of  population  policies 
should  be  synthesized  and  disseminated  by  the 
United  Nations. 

4.  Development  and  evaluation  of  population  policies 

94.  Where  population  policies  or  programmes  have 
been  adopted,  systematic  and  periodic  evaluations 
of  their  effectiveness  should  be  made  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement. 

95.  Population  measures  and  programmes  should 
be  integrated  into  comprehensive  social  and  economic 
plans  and  programmes  and  this  integration  should 
be  reflected  in  the  goals,  instrumentalities  and 
organizations  for  planning  within  the  countries.  In 
general,  it  is  suggested  that  a  unit  dealing  with 
population  aspects  be  created  and  placed  at  a  high 
level  of  the  national  administrative  structure  and 
that  such  a  unit  be  staffed  with  qualified  persons 
from  the  relevant  disciplines. 

Chapter  IV.  Recommendations  fob 
Implementation 

A.  Role  of  national  Governments 

96.  The  success  of  this  Plan  of  Action  will  largely 
depend  on  the  actions  undertaken  by  national  Gov- 
ernments and  Governments  are  urged  to  utilize 
fully  the  support  of  intergovernmental  and  non- 
governmental organizations. 

97.  This  Plan  of  Action  recognizes  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  Government  to  decide  on  its  own 
policies  and  devise  its  own  programmes  of  action 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  The  recommendations 
made  in  this  Plan  of  Action,  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  national  Governments,  are  made  with  due  regard 
to  the  need  for  variety  and  flexibility  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  responsive  to  major  needs  in  the 
population  field  as  perceived  and  interpreted  by 
national  Governments.  However,  it  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  national  policies  be  formulated  and 
implemented  without  violating,  and  with  due  promo- 
tion of,  universally  accepted  standards  of  human 
rights. 

98.  An  important  role  of  Governments  with  regard 
to  this  Plan  of  Action  is  to  determine  and  assess 
the  population  problems  and  needs  of  their  coun- 
tries in  the  light  of  their  political,  social,  cultural, 
religious  and  economic  conditions;  such  an  under- 
taking should  be  carried  out  systematically  and 
periodically  so  as  to  promote  informed,  rational  and 
dynamic  decision-making  in  matters  of  population 
and  development. 

99.  The  effect  of  national  action  or  inaction  in 
the  fields  of  population  may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, extend  beyond  national  boundaries;  such 
international  implications  are  particularly  evident 
with  regard  to  aspects  of  morbidity,  population 


concentration  and  international  migration,  but  may 
also  apply  to  other  aspects  of  population  concern. 

B.  Role  of  international  co-operation 

100.  International  co-operation,  based  on  the  peace- 
ful co-existence  of  States  having  different  social 
systems,  should  play  a  supportive  role  in  achieving 
the  goals  of  the  Plan  of  Action.  This  supportive  role 
could  take  the  form  of  direct  assistance,  technical  or 
financial,  in  response  to  national  and  regional  re- 
quests and  be  additional  to  economic  development 
assistance,  or  the  form  of  other  activities,  such  as 
monitoring  progress,  undertaking  comparative  re- 
search in  the  area  of  population,  resources  and  con- 
sumption, and  furthering  the  exchange  among  coun- 
tries of  information  and  policy  experiences  in  the 
field  of  population  and  consumption.  Assistance 
should  be  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
assurance  of  support  consistent  with  the  national 
plans  of  recipient  countries.  Assistance  should  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  sovereignty  of 
the  recipient  country  and  its  national  policy. 

101.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Governing 
Council  of  UNDP/UNFPA  [U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram/U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities]  and 
other  competent  legislative  and  policy-making 
bodies  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  various 
intergovernmental  organizations  are  urged  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  Plan  of  Action  and  to 
ensure  an  appropriate  response  to  it. 

102.  Countries  sharing  similar  population  condi- 
tions and  problems  are  invited  to  consider  jointly 
this  Plan  of  Action,  exchange  experience  in  relevant 
fields  and  elaborate  those  aspects  of  the  Plan  that 
are  of  particular  relevance  to  them.  The  United 
Nations  regional  economic  commissions  and  other 
regional  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  system  should 
play  an  important  role  toward  this  end. 

103.  There  is  a  special  need  for  training  in  the 
field  of  population.  The  United  Nations  system, 
governments  and,  as  appropriate,  non-governmental 
organizations  are  urged  to  give  recognition  to  this 
need  and  priority  to  the  measures  necessary  to  meet 
it,  including  information,  education  and  services  for 
family  planning. 

104.  More  developed  countries,  and  other  countries 
able  to  assist,  are  urged  to  increase  their  assistance 
to  less  developed  countries  in  accordance  with  the 
goals  of  the  Second  United  Nations  Development 
Decade  and,  together  with  international  organiza- 
tions, to  make  this  assistance  available  in  accordance 
with  the  national  priorities  of  receiving  countries. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  recognized,  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  and  the  consequent  national 
requirements  for  funds,  that  considerable  expansion 
of  international  assistance  in  the  population  field 
is  required  for  the  proper  implementation  of  this 
Plan  of  Action. 

105.  It  is  suggested  that  the  expanding,  but  still 
insufficient,  international  assistance  in  population 
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and  development  matters  requires  increased  co- 
operation; UNFPA  is  urged,  in  co-operation  with 
all  organizations  responsible  for  international  popu- 
lation assistance,  to  produce  a  guide  for  interna- 
tional assistance  in  population  matters  which  would 
be  made  available  to  recipient  countries  and  institu- 
tions and  be  revised  periodically. 

106.  International  non-governmental  organizations 
are  urged  to  respond  to  the  goals  and  policies  of 
this  Plan  of  Action  by  co-ordinating  their  activities 
with  those  of  other  non-governmental  organizations, 
and  with  those  of  relevant  bilateral  and  multilateral 
organizations,  by  expanding  their  support  for  na- 
tional institutions  and  organizations  dealing  with 
population  questions,  and  by  co-operating  in  the 
promotion  of  widespread  knowledge  of  the  goals 
and  policies  of  the  Plan  of  Action,  and,  when  re- 
quested, by  supporting  national  and  private  institu- 
tions and  organizations  dealing  with  population 
questions. 

C.  Monitoring,  review  and  appraisal 

107.  It  is  recommended  that  monitoring  of  popu- 
lation trends  and  policies  discussed  in  this  Plan  of 
Action  should  be  undertaken  continuously  as  a 
specialized  activity  of  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
viewed biennially  by  the  appropriate  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  system,  beginning  in  1977.  Because 
of  the  shortness  of  the  intervals,  such  monitoring 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  selective  with  regard 
to  its  informational  content  and  should  focus  mainly 
on  new  and  emerging  population  trends  and  policies. 

108.  A  comprehensive  and  thorough  review  and 
appraisal  of  progress  made  towards  achieving  the 
goals  and  recommendations  of  this  Plan  of  Action 
should  be  undertaken  every  five  years  by  the  United 
Nations  system.  For  this  purpose  the  Secretary- 
General  is  invited  to  make  appropriate  arrangements 
taking  account  of  the  existing  structure  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  Nations  system,  and  in  co- 
operation with  Governments.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  first  such  review  be  made  in  1979  and  be  repeated 
each  five  years  thereafter.  The  findings  of  such 
systematic  evaluations  should  be  considered  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  with  the  object  of 
making,  whenever  necessary,  appropriate  modifica- 
tions of  the  goals  and  recommendations  of  this  Plan. 

109.  It  is  urged  that  both  the  monitoring  and  the 
review  and  appraisal  activities  of  this  Plan  of  Action 
be  closely  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  United 
Nations  Development  Decade  and  any  new  inter- 
national development  strategy  that  might  be  for- 
mulated. 
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APPENDIX  B 

A  selection  of 
international  instruments 
on  human  rights" 
and  population 


BASIC  DOCUMENTS  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
POPULATION 

The  United  Nations  Charter,  26  June  1945. 

American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  (Resolution 

XXX  of  the  ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States, 

Bogota,  2  May  1943). 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  10  December  1943  (UNGA 

Resolution  2 17 A  (III)). 
Convention  for"' the  Protection  of  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental 

Freedoms,  4  November  1950  (European  Convention  on  Human 

Rights), 

European  Social  Charter,  18  October  1961  (United  Nations  Treaty 

Series  (Vol.  529)  ). 
International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights, 

16  December  1966  (UN  Doc.  A/Conf.  32/4). 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  16  December 

1966  (UN  Doc.  A/CONF.  32/4). 
Final  Act  of  the  International  Conference  on  Human  Rights,  Tehran, 

22  April- 1 3  May  1963  (UN  Doc.  A/CONF.32/4I). 
American  Convention  on  Human  PJghts,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  22 

November  1969  (HRJ  (Vol.  IIM)).  Not  in  force. 
Declaration  on  Social  Progress  and  Development,  11  December  1969 

(UNGA  Resolution  25-2  (XXIV)). 
Declaration  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International  Economic 

Order,  1  May  1974  (UNGA  Resolution  3201  (5-VI)). 


*  Reproduced  from  UNESCO,  Human  Rights  Aspects 
of  Population  Programmes  (Parish  1977),  od.  " 
151-514. 
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Programmes  of  Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order,  1  May  1974  (UNGA  Resolution  3202  (5-VI)). 

World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  30  August  1974,  adopted  by 
United  Nation  World  Population  Conference  (E/CONF.  60/19). 

Development  and  International  Economic  Co-operation,  16  Septem- 
ber 1975  (UNGA  Resolution  3362  (5-VII)). 


BASIC  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  ELIMJNATION 
OF  DISCRIMINATION 

Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 

Genocide,  9  December  1948  (UNGA  Resolution  260A  (III)). 

Entered  into  force  12  January  1951. 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 

Discrimination,  20  December  1965  (UNGA  -Resolution  1904 

(XVIII)). 

International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 

Discrimination,  21  December  1965  (UNGA  Resolution  2106A 

(XX)).  Entered  into  force  4  January  1969. 
International  Convention  on  the  Suppression  and  Punishment  of  the 

Crime  of  Apartheid,  6  December  1973  (UNGA  Resolution  3068 

(XXVIII). 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN 

OAS  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Women,  26  December  1933 
(International  Conferences  of  American  States,  1st  Supplement, 
1933-40).  Entered  into  force  29  August  1934. 

Inter-American  Convention  on  the  Granting  of  Political  Rights  to 
Women,  2  May  194S  (International  Conferences  of  American 
States,  2nd  Supplement,  1942-54). 

Inter- American  Convention  on  the  Granting  of  Civil  Rights  to  Wo- 
men, 2  May  194S  (International  Conferences  of  American  States, 
2nd  Supplement,  1942-54). 

Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women,  31  March  1953  (UNGA 
Resolution  640  (VII)).  Entered  into  force  7  July  1954. 
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Convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Married  Women,  29  January  1957 
(UNGA  Resolution  1040  (XI)).  Entered  into  force  11  August 
1958. 

Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child,  20  November  1959  (UNGA 
Resolution  13S6  (XIV)). 

Convention  on  Consent  to  Marriage,  Minimum  Age  for  Marriage 
and  Registration  of  Marriages,  7  November  1962  (UNGA  Reso- 
lution 1763A  (XVII)).  Entered  into  force  9  December  1964. 

Recommendation  on  Consent  to  Marriage,  Minimum  Age  for  Mar- 
riage and  Registration  of  Marriages,  1  November  1965  (UNGA 
Resolution  201 S  (XX)). 

Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination  against  Women,  7 
November  1967  (UNGA  Resolution  2263  (XXII)). 

Declaration  of  Mexico  on  the  Equality  of  Women  and  their  Contri- 
bution to  Development  and  Peace,  1975,  World  Plan  of  Action 
and  Regional  Plans  of  Action  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Objectives  of  the  Intematonal  Women's  Year  (E/CONF.66/34). 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  EDUCATION 

Unesco  Convention  Against  Discrimination  in  Education,  14  Decem- 
ber 1960  (United  Nations  Treaty  Series  (Vol.  429)).  Entered  into 
force  22  May  1962. 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  LABOUR  AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

Convention  Concerning  Forced  Labour,  1930,  ILO  Convention  No.  29 

(ILO  Conventions  and  Recommendations,  1919-66).  Entered  into 

force  1  May  1932. 
Convention  Concerning  Equai  Remuneration  for  Men  and  Women 

Workers  for  Work  of  Equal  Value,  29  June  1951,  ILO  Convention 

No.  100  (United  Nations  Treaty  Series  (Vol.  165)).  Entered  into 

force  23  May  1953. 
Convention  Concerning  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  25  June  1957, 

ILO  Convention  No.  105  (United  Nations  Treaty  Series  (Vol. 

320)).  Entered  into  force  17  January  1959. 
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Convention  on  Discrimination  in  Employment  and  Occupation, 
25  Juno  195S,  ILO  Convention  No.  Ill,  Entered  into  force  15 
June  1960. 

Convention  Concerning  Employment  Policy,  9  July  1964,  ILO 
Convention  No.  122  (UN  Doc.  A/CONF.32/4).  Entered  into 
force  15  July  1966. 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  MOVEMENT  OF  PERSONS 

Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  Persons  and  of  the 
Exploitation  of  the  Prostitution  of  Others,  21  March  1950 
(United  Nations,  Treaty  Series  (Vol.  96)).  Entered  into  force 
25  July  1951. 

Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  23  July  1951  (United 
Nations  Treaty  Series  (Vol.  1S9)).  Entered  into  force  22  April 
1954. 

OAS  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Asylum,  2S  March  1954  (Interna- 
tional Conferences  of  American  Slates,  2nd  supplement,  1942-54). 
Entered  into  force  29  December  1954. 

OAS  Convention  on  Territorial  Asylum,  2S  March  1954  (Interna- 
tional Conferences  of  American  States,  2nd  supplement,  1942-54). 
Entered  into  force  29  December  1954. 

.Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Stateless  Persons,  28  September 
1954.  See  Ecosoc  Resolution  526A  (XVII)  of  26  April  1954. 
Entered  into  force  6  June  1960. 

Convention  on  the  Reduction  of  Statelessness,  30  August  1961  (UN 
Doc.  A/CONF.32/4).  Not  in  force. 

General  Programme  for  the  Removal  of  Restrictions  on  the  Free 
Supply  of  Services,  Council  of  the  EEC,  1962  (Council  Regulation 
Nos.  15/61  and  36/64  on  the  Freedom  of  Movement  for 
Workers  within  the  Community). 

Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  31  January  1967  (UN 
Doc.  A/CONF.  32/4).  Entered  into  force  4  October  1967. 

Declaration  on  Territorial  Asylum,  14  December  1967  (UNGA  Reso- 
lution 2312  (XXII)). 

OAU  Convention  Governing  the  Specific  Aspects  of  Refugee  Problems 
in  Africa,  10  September  1969  (HRJ  (Vol.  Ill- 1)):  Not  in  force. 
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Law,  Human  Rights  and  Population: 
A  Strategy  for  Action 

by  Luke  T.  Lee 


Background  Paper  for  the  U.N. 
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1-13  November  1972,  Tokyo 
Reprinted  from  the  Virginia  Journal  of  International  Law 
Volume  12,  Number  3, 1972 
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Law  and  Population  Book  Series 

1/    Population  and  Law,  Luke  T.  Lee  and  Arthur  Larson  (eds.)  (Leyden:  A.  W. 

Sijthoff;  Durham,  North  Carolina:  Rule  of  Law  Press,  1971). 
2/    International  Migration  Law,  Richard  O.  Plender  (Leyden:  A.  W.  Sijthoff,  1972). 
3/    Population  in  the  United  Nations  Si/stem:  Developing  the  Legal  Capacity  and 

Programs  of  UN  Agencies,  Daniel  G.  Partan  (Leyden:  A.  W.  Sijthoff;  Durham, 

North  Carolina:  Rule  of  Law  Press,  1973). 
4/    World  Population  Crisis:  The  United  States  Response,  Phyllis  T.  Piotrow  (New  York: 

Praeger,  1973). 

5/    Human  Rights  and  Population:  From  the  Perspectives  of  Law,  Policy  and  Organiza- 
tion (Medford,  Massachusetts:  Law  and  Population  Programme,  1973). 

6/    The  Abortion  Experience,  Howard  J.  Osofsky  and  Joy  D.  Osofsky  (eds.)  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  1973). 

71    The  United  Nations  and  Population.  Major  Resolutions  and  Instruments  (New  York: 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities,  1973). 


Law  and  Population  Monograph  Series 

1/    Law  and  Family  Planning,  by  Luke  T.  Lee  (1971). 

21    Brief  Survey  of  U.S.  Population  Law,  by  Harriet  F.  Pilpel  (1971). 

3/    Law  and  Population  Growth  in  Eastern  Europe,  by  Peter  B.  Maggs  (1972). 

4/    Legal  Aspects  of  Family  Planning  in  Indonesia,  by  the  Committee  on  Legal  Aspects 

of  the  Indonesian  Planned  Parenthood  Association  (1972). 
5/    Law  and  Population  Classification  Plan,  by  Morris  L.  Cohen  (1972). 
6/    Law,  Human  Rights  and  Population:  A  Strategy  for  Action,  by  Luke  T.  Lee  (1972). 
71    Population  in  the  UN  System:  Developing  the  Legal  Capacity  and  Programs  of  UN 

Agencies,  by  Daniel  G.  Partan  (a  summary  of  a  book,  see  item  3  above.)  (1972). 
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Law,  Human  Rights  and  Population: 
A  Strategy  for  Action* 

Luke  T.  Lee** 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  most  urgent  conflict  confronting  the 
world  today  is  not  that  between  nations  or  ideologies,  but  rather 
between  the  pace  of  growth  of  the  human  race  and  the  disproportion- 
ate increase  in  the  production  of  resources  necessary  to  support  man- 
kind in  peace,  prosperity  and  dignity.  Oddly,  it  has  been  only  within 
the  past  decade  that  the  problems  associated  with  population  growth 
have  seemed  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  legal  concern.  Similarly,  the 
conscious  relating  of  basic  human  rights  to  the  subject  of  world  popu- 
lation in  general  and  family  planning  specifically  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.1  That  any  attempt  to  control  population  growth  touches 
on  certain  aspects  of  human  rights  is  obvious.  Yet  the  subject  matter 
is  relatively  unexplored.2  Even  in  its  unexplored  state  the  potential 
for  contributing  to  an  increased  understanding  of  not  only  the  popula- 
tion problem  but  of  the  issue  of  human  rights  as  well  is  significantly 
high  to  merit  the  shift  in  attention.  Because  research  in  this  area  is 
of  so  recent  an  origin,  this  article  is  designedly  exploratory  in  nature. 
It  seeks  simultaneously  to  stimulate  and  provoke  further  research, 
thought,  and  discussion  on  the  subject.  To  this  end  it  is  divided  into 


*  This  article  will  be  presented  as  a  background  paper  for  the  Second  Asian 
Population  Conference  sponsored  by  the  United  Nation's  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  which  will  be  held  in  Tokyo,  November 
1-13,  1972. 

**  A.B.,  St.  John's  University  (Shanghai)  ;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Certi- 
ficate, Hague  Academy  of  International  Law;  Ph.D.,  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy;  J.D.,  University  of  Michigan  Law  School.  Director,  Law 
and  Population  Programme,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts 
University;  Visiting  Professor,  College  of  Law,  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

1.  See  generally  The  World  Population  Crisis:  Policy  Implications  and  the 
Role  of  Law  (Proceedings,  Regional  Meeting  of  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Mar.  12,  13,  1971,  published 
by  the  John  Bassett  Moore  Society  of  International  Law,  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law). 

2.  Thus,  the  U.N.  Committee  for  Program  and  Coordination  in  1968  cited  the 
human  rights  aspects  of  family  planning  as  an  area  not  yet  adequately 
explored.  45  U.N.  ECOSOC,  Supp.  G,  U.N.  Doc.  E/4493  (1968).  For  a  hint 
of  the  relatively  meager  literature  in  this  field  see  Lee,  Law  and  Family 
Planning,  6  Studies  in  Family  Planning  (Apr.  1971)  (originally  a  back- 
ground paper  commissioned  by  the  World  Health  Organization's  Expert 
Committee  on  Family  Planning  in  Health  Services  for  its  meeting  November 
24-30,  1970)  ;  Lee,  Population  Laws  and  Human  Rights,  African  Popula- 
tion Conference,  Doc.  Pop.  Conf.  2/5  (Dec.  9-18,  1971)  ;  Partan,  The  Legal 
Capacity  of  the  United  Nations  System  in  the  Field  of  Population  (Law 
and  Population  Book  Series  No.  3,  1972). 
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three  parts :  first,  a  review  of  the  status  and  relevance  of  the  concept 
of  human  rights;  second,  a  discussion  of  the  link  between  human 
rights  and  population  control;  and  third,  a  proposal  for  a  research 
strategy  of  action. 

I.  Status  of  Human  Rights 

The  status  of  human  rights  has  traditionally  been  linked  to  the 
types  of  instruments  into  which  they  are  incorporated.  Thus,  the 
answer  to  the  question  whether  human  rights  are  legally  or  only 
morally  binding  upon  states  usually  hinges  upon  the  fulfillment  or 
nonfulfillment  of  the  various  requirements  under  the  law  of  treaties. 
As  is  often  the  case,  where  human  rights  are  dealt  with  in  such  in- 
struments as  declarations,3  proclamations,4  or  unratified  covenants,5 
they  are  considered  morally,  but  not  legally,  binding.  Only  duly  rati- 
fied conventions  6  are  given  legally  binding  effect,  and  then  only  on 

3.  Documents  A/CONF.  32/6,  at  114  (1967)  and  Add.  1,  at  5  (1968)  list  the 
following  "declarations"  on  human  rights  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
through  1967: 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (1948)  ;  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  (1959)  ;  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  (1960)  ;  Declaration  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  (1963)  ;  Declaration  on  the  Pro- 
motion Among  Youth  of  the  Ideals  of  Peace,  Mutual  Respect  and 
Understanding  Between  Peoples  (1965)  ;  Declaration  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  Discrimination  Against  Women  (1967). 

A  "declaration"  may  be  codified  into  a  convention  which  enters  into  force 
upon  receiving  a  requisite  number  of  ratifications,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Declaration  Against  Racial  Discrimination  (1963),  which  was  codified  in 
1965  and  entered  into  force  in  1969,  G.A.  Res.  2106,  20  U.N.  GAOR  Supp. 
14,  at  47,  U.N.  Doc.  A/6181  (1965),  or  it  may  be  codified  but  lacks  the 
requisite  number  of  ratifications  to  enter  into  force,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  G.A.  Res.  217A,  U.N.  Doc.  A/810, 
at  71  (1948),  which  was  codified  into  two  international  covenants  in  1966, 
see  note  5  infra,  but  has  not  yet  entered  into  force.  A  declaration  may  also, 
of  course,  stand  alone  unaccompanied  by  codification,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
great  majority  of  declarations  cited  above. 

For  the  complete  language  of  declarations,  proclamations  and  conventions 
adopted  prior  to  1967,  see  United  Nations,  Human  Rights:  A  Compilation 
of  International  Instruments  of  the  United  Nations  (1967) ;  see  also 
Brownlie,  Basic  Documents  on  Human  Rights  (1971).  Moreover,  for  a 
report  on  the  status  of  multilateral  agreements  in  human  rights  concluded 
under  U.N.  auspices,  see  U.N.  Doc.  E/CN.  4/907/Rev.  5  (1969)  ;  see  also 
A/CONF.  37/7/ Add.  1  (1968)  for  a  report  of  agreements  concluded  under 
the  auspices  of  specialized  U.N.  agencies. 

4.  See  e.g.,  Teheran  Proclamation  on  Human  Rights,  U.N.  Doc.  A/CONF. 
32/41  (1968). 

5.  See  e.g.,  Covenants  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  and  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights,  G.A.  Res.  2200.  21  U.N.  GAOR  Supp.  16,  at  49-58, 
U.N.  Doc.  A/6316  (1966). 

6.  See  e.g.,  International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination,  G.A.  Res.  2106,  20  U.N.  GAOR  Supp.  14,  at  47,  U.N.  Doc. 
A/6181  (1965)  ;  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide,  G.A.  Res.  260A,  U.N.  Doc.  A/810,  at  174   (1948);  Supple- 
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the  countries  which  have  ratified  them.  This  treaty-oriented  approach 
to  human  rights  has  been  subscribed  to  by  many  jurists.7 

It  is  submitted  by  this  author  that  human  rights,  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  met  the  conditions  prescribed  below,  are  ipso  facto  legally 
binding  upon  states,  regardless  of  the  existence  of  a  duly  ratified 
treaty,  for  human  rights,  by  definition,  are  "rights  which  attach  to 
all  human  beings  equally,  whatever  their  nationality."  8  As  such,  the 
legal  validity  of  their  application  cannot  be  rooted  solely  in  a  mere 
piece  of  paper  signed  and  ratified  by  states. 

By  emphasizing  the  formal  or  procedural  aspects  of  human  rights 
treaties,  the  traditional  approach  seems  to  confuse  the  instruments 
stipulating  human  rights  with  the  substantive  human  rights  them- 
selves. Rather,  the  analysis  of  the  binding  force  of  human  rights 
must  be  approached  also  from  their  non-treaty  sources :  natural  law, 
customary  international  law  and  general  principles  of  law  as  recog- 
nized by  civilized  nations.  Each  of  these  sources  has  contributed  to 
the  development  of  human  rights.  These  sources  of  human  rights 
will  be  briefly  discussed  in  the  ensuing  space,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  formation  of  customary  international  law  in  the  light  of 
developments  in  the  twentieth  century. 

A.  Natural  Law 

Whether  in  their  manifestation  as  "inherent  rights,"  "fundamental 
freedoms,"  or  "natural  justice,"  human  rights  are  synonymous  with 
the  law  of  nature.  Except  for  those  extreme  positivists  who  would 
deny  in  toto  the  existence  of  natural  law,9  the  latter  is  deemed  to 
underlie  both  domestic  legislation  and  international  agreements,  find- 
ing expression  in  such  basic  instruments  as  the  U.N.  Charter  10  and 


mentary  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade  and 
Institutions  and  Practices  Similar  to  Slavery,  7  Sept.  1956,  266  U.N.T.S. 
3  (1957)  ;  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Traffic  in  Persons  and  of  the 
Exploitatioi  of  the  Prostitution  of  Others,  G.A.  Res.  317,  U.N.  Doc.  A/1251, 
at  33  (1949). 

7.  H.  Kelsen,  Principles  of  International  Law  144,  145  (1952) ;  H.  Lau- 
terpacht,  International  Law  and  Human  Rights  397-417  (1950) ; 
Schwelb,  The  Influence  of  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  on 
International  and  National  Law,  Am.  Soc'y  Int'l  L.  Proceedings  217 
(1959);  P.  Drost,  Human  Rights  As  Legal  Rights  32  (1951). 

8.  Waldock,  Human  Rights  in  Contemporary  International  Law  and  the  Sig- 
nificance of  the  European  Convention,  11  Int'l  &  Comp.  L.Q.  3  (Supp. 
1965)  (the  paper  was  delivered  at  The  European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights). 

9.  See,  e.g.,  Kelsen,  The  Pure  Theory  of  Law,  51  L.Q. Rev.  517  (1935)  ;  Kelsen, 
The  Pure  Theory  of  Law  and  Analytical  Jurisprudence,  55  Harv.L.Rev.  44 
(1941);  H.  Kelsen,  General  Theory  of  Law  and  State  (A.  Wedberg 
transl.  1949)  ;  H.  Lauterpacht,  Modern  Theories  of  Law  105-38  (1938)  ; 
W.  Ebenstein,  The  Pure  Theory  of  Law  (1945). 

10.  Thus,  the  U.N.  Charter  makes  seven  references  to  human  rights  in  addition 
to  using  such  terms  as  "fundamental  freedoms"  and  "inherent  rights."  An 
example  of  the  latter  provides  that  "nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense."  U.N. 
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national  constitutions.11  Yet  even  for  these  positivists,  to  the  extent 
that  human  right-natural  law  has  already  been  incorporated  into 
these  basic  laws,  it  is  already  binding  upon  states  regardless,  or  even 
in  spite,  of  a  treaty. 

B.  Customary  International  Law 

The  recent  trend  of  codifying  customary  rules  of  international  law 
into  conventional  international  law  12  is  reflected  in  recent  attempts 
at  codifying  human  rights  into  treaty  form.13  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  absence  of  a  binding  treaty,  the  validity  of  inter- 
national custom  as  the  second  source  of  international  law  in  the 
criteria  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  14  remains  undiminished. 
Thus,  those  human  rights  based  on  international  custom  continue  to 
be  binding  upon  states,  notwithstanding  the  latter's  failure  to  ratify 
or  adhere  to  such  treaties. 

The  importance  of  custom-based  human  rights  assumes  growing 
proportions  in  light  of  the  increasingly  active  involvement  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  field  of  human  rights.15  That  the  United 
Nations  has  clear  authority  to  discuss  and  make  recommendations  on 
human  rights  matters  is  specifically  provided  for  in  Articles  10,  13,  55 
and  62  of  the  Charter.  While  it  is  not  contended  that  individual 
General  Assembly  resolutions  have  a  legally  binding  effect  upon 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  repeated  and  near-unanimous  reso- 
lutions or  declarations  may  achieve  such  an  effect  through  accelerat- 
ing the  custom-generating  process.  Judge  Tanaka  describes  well  the 
working  of  such  process : 

According  to  traditional  international  law,  a  general  prac- 
tice is  the  result  of  the  repetition  of  individual  acts  of  States 

Charter  art.  51.  (emphasis  supplied).  The  basic  nature  of  the  Charter  is 
evidenced  in  Article  103,  under  which  obligations  under  the  Charter  shall 
prevail  over  those  demanded  by  any  other  international  agreement,  past  or 
future. 

11.  See,  e.g.,  U.S.  Const,  amend.  I-X,  especially  the  Due  Process  clauses.  See 
also  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776,  which  contains  the 
reknowned  passage: 

[W]e  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — That  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

(emphasis  supplied). 

12.  Lee,  International  Law  Commission  Re-examined,  59  Am.J.Int'l  L.  545-46 
(1965). 

13.  The  codification  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  into  the 
1966  International  Covenants  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  and 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the  codification  of  the  U.N.  Declaration 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  into  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation are  examples  of  this  practice. 

14.  I.C.J.Stat.  art.  38,  para.  1. 

15.  For  an  excellent  review  of  United  Nations  activity  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  see  J.  Carey,  UN  Protection  of  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (1970). 
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constituting  consensus  in  regard  to  a  certain  content  of  a 
rule  of  law.  Such  repetition  of  acts  is  an  historical  process 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time  .  .  .  The  appearance  of 
organizations  such  as  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations,  with  their  agencies  and  affiliated  institutions,  re- 
placing an  important  part  of  the  traditional  individualistic 
method  of  international  negotiation  by  the  method  of  "par- 
liamentary diplomacy"  ...  is  bound  to  influence  the  mode  of 
generation  of  customary  international  law.  A  State,  instead 
of  pronouncing  its  view  to  a  few  States  directly  concerned, 
has  the  opportunity,  through  the  medium  of  an  organiza- 
tion, to  declare  its  position  to  all  members  of  the  organ- 
ization and  to  know  immediately  their  reaction  on  the  same 
matter.  In  former  days,  practice,  repetition  and  opinio  juris 
sive  necessitatis,  which  are  the  ingredients  of  customary  law 
might  be  combined  together  in  a  very  long  and  slow  process 
extending  over  centuries.  In  the  contemporary  age  of  highly 
developed  techniques  of  communication  and  information, 
the  formation  of  a  custom  through  the  medium  of  inter- 
national organization  is  greatly  facilitated  and  accelerated; 
the  establishment  of  such  a  custom  would  require  no  more 
than  one  generation  or  even  far  less  than  that.  This  is  one 
of  the  examples  of  the  transformation  of  law  inevitably 
produced  by  change  in  the  social  substratum.1* 

The  question  of  when  the  recommendatory  power  of  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  is  transformed  into  a  legally  binding  nature 
would  hinge  upon  the  intent  of  the  resolution,  the  extent  of  the 
consensus  supporting  it,  and  the  repeated  endorsements  it  receives 
both  in  and  out  of  the  United  Nations.  Once  completed,  the  meta- 
morphosis would  endow  the  General  Assembly  resolution  with  cus- 
tomary law  obligations  for  member  states  which  would  be  as  binding 
as  if  incorporated  in  a  ratified  treaty.17  Mr.  Constantin  A.  Stavro- 
poulos,  the  U  N.  Legal  Counsel,  aptly  stated : 

The  effect  of  a  resolution  may  vary  from  case  to  case  and 
even  from  State  to  State,  but  it  seems  undue  conservatism 


16.  Southwest  Africa  Cases  (Ethiopia  v.  South  Africa,  Liberia  v.  South  Africa), 
Second  Phase,  [1966]  I.C.J.  17,  291-92  (Judge  Tanaka's  dissenting  opinion). 
In  this  case,  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  sought  to  establish  nondiscrimination  as 
internationally  binding  on  grounds  of  repeated  resolutions  and  declarations 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  other  international  organs.  Without  going  into 
the  merits  of  the  issue,  however,  the  Court  dismissed  the  case  on  procedural 
grounds  in  that  the  applicant  states  failed  to  establish  a  "legal  right  or 
interest"  in  the  subject-matter.  Judge  Tanaka  dissented  from  the  Court's 
holding  on  "legal  right  or  interest"  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  question 
of  whether  "resolutions  and  declarations  of  international  organs  can  be 
recognized  as  a  factor  in  the  custom-generating  process." 

17.  Partan,  The  Legal  Capacity  of  the  United  Nations  System  in  the  Field  of 
Population  28  (Law  and  Population  Book  Series  No.  3,  1972). 
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to  suggest  that  Assembly  resolutions  have  not,  in  fact,  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  means  whereby  international  law 
is  now  moulded,  especially  in  those  instances  ...  [as  with] 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  10  December 
1948,  where  the  resolution  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  vir- 
tually all  States  Members,  both  at  the  time  of  its  adoption 
and  subsequently.18 

The  comparative  effectiveness  of  General  Assembly  resolutions  or 
declarations  over  that  of  treaties  as  vehicles  for  realizing  family 
planning  as  a  human  right  is  well  summarized  as  follows : 

As  to  governments  that  are  willing  to  accept  the  family 
planning  right  as  stating  a  binding  obligation,  the  definition 
of  the  scope  of  that  obligation  can  come  into  being  equally 
as  effectively  through  customary  law  generated  through  care- 
ful development  of  an  Assembly  declaration  as  through  .  .  . 
careful  development  of  a  draft  treaty.  The  UN  process  and 
Assembly  declaration  would  lack  the  immediacy  of  formal 
effect  achieved  through  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  but 
considering  that  the  treaty  is  not  likely  to  be  accorded  self- 
executing  status  in  municipal  law,  the  implementation  of  the 
right  in  the  municipal  law  of  the  parties  would  depend 
upon  affirmative  action  by  the  government  regardless  of 
whether  the  right  is  framed  in  a  treaty  or  in  an  Assembly 
declaration. 

As  to  governments  that  appear  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
an  international  law  obligation  to  respect  the  family  plan- 
ning right,  the  UN  process  leading  to  an  Assembly  declara- 
tion holds  promise  of  having  a  greater  impact  in  shaping 
the  views  of  the  government  than  the  treaty  process.  For 
example,  where  a  government  is  divided  on  a  human  rights 
issue,  a  draft  treaty  might  be  dismissed  as  formulating  new 
obligations  that  may  be  accepted  or  ignored,  whereas  an 
Assembly  declaration  is' likely  to  be  cast  as  the  recognition 
of  existing  customary  law  obligations  and  may  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  proponents  of  human  rights  within  the  gov- 
ernment. The  force  of  the  declaration  would  of  course  be 
limited  by  the  care  and  attention  given  to  it  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  degree  to  which  governments  are  in  fact 
willing  to  accept  the  declaration  as  framing  human  rights 

18.  Stavropoulos,  The  United  Nations  and  the  Development  of  International 
Law  1945-1970,  reprinted  in  U.N.  Doc.  OPI/411  (1970).  See  also  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Dr.  Edvard  Hambro,  President  of  the  25th  Session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  a  distinguished  jurist  in  his  own  right: 
The  fact  is  that  the  wide  and  pervasive  international  acceptance  of  the 
Declaration  allows  us  to  state  that  it  has  become,  or  at  least  is  becoming, 
international  law. 

Address  before  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York,  Nov.  10,  1970. 
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that  they  consider  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  respect. 

Finally,  UN  experience  in  the  human  rights  area  shows 
that  governments  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  interna- 
tional implementation  procedures.  If  governments  remain 
unwilling  to  submit  any  aspects  of  their  observance  of 
human  rights  obligations  to  international  adjudication, 
there  seems  little  purpose  in  casting  those  obligations  in 
solemn  treaty  form.  The  effective  "realization  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all"  might  more  read- 
ily be  advanced  through  the  UN  process  of  review,  study 
and  debate,  leading  to  periodic  reiteration  of  particular 
human  rights  as  obligations  of  governments.19 

C.  General  Principles  of  Law 

Certain  additional  rights  may  be  implied  in  express  rights  by 
reasoning  or  application  of  the  general  principles  of  law — the  third 
source  of  international  law  in  the  World  Court's  criteria.20  Such 
inferred  rights  may  in  time  ripen  into  express  rights  through  the 
U.N.  custom-generating  process.  Thus,  although  the  right  to  family 
planning  was  not  explicitly  included  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  or  the  two  1966  International  Covenants  on  Economic, 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights  and  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  such  a 
right  may  be  inferred  from  the  rights  to  equality  of  the  sexes,  pri- 
vacy, conscience,  work,  adequate  standard  of  living,  health  and  well- 
being  (physical,  mental,  and  environmental),  education  (including 
that  for  the  full  development  of  the  human  personality) ,  and  freedom 
from  hunger.21  The  right  to  family  planning  was  subsequently  in- 
corporated in  the  Teheran  Proclamation  on  Human  Rights 22  and 
the  U.N.  Declaration  on  Social  Progress  and  Development.23  Like- 
wise, although  the  right  to  freedom  from  hunger  was  not  specifically 
included  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  it  was  later 
stipulated  in  the  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights.24 

Summarizirg  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  this  author  considers 
the  traditional  treaty  approach  to  human  rights  as  too  restrictive  as 
well  as  jurisprudential^  unsound.  Once  a  right  has  met  any  of  the 
above  conditions,  it  is  automatically  a  legal  right  and  carries  with  it 
all  the  implications  of  that  status. 


19.  Partan,  supra  note  17,  at  31-2. 

20.  See  note  14  supra. 

21.  Lee,  The  Unique  Role  of  UNESCO  in  Promoting  the  Teaching,  Study,  Dis- 
semination and  Wider  Appreciation  of  International  Law  (background 
paper  prepared  for  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  Doc. 
SEM/LAW  (67)6,  at  15). 

22.  See  note  4  supra,  para.  16  and  Resolution  XVIII  of  that  Conference,  titled 
Human  Rights  Aspects  of  Family  Planning. 

23.  G.A.  Res.  2436,  23  U.N.  GAOR  Supp.  18,  at  45,  U.N.  Doc.  A/7388  (1961). 

24.  G.A.  Res.  2200,  21  U.N.  GAOR  Supp.  16,  at  49,  U.N.  Doc.  A/6316  (1966). 
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II.  Human  Rights  Aspects  in  Population 

Family  planning  was  formally  accepted  as  a  basic  human  right 
in  the  Declaration  on  Population  by  World  Leaders,  signed  by  twelve 
Heads  of  State  on  Human  Rights  Day,  December  10,  1966 : 

We  believe  that  the  majority  of  parents  desire  to  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  means  to  plan  their  families;  that  the 
opportunity  to  decide  the  number  and  spacing  of  children 
is  a  basic  human  right.25 

In  the  following  year,  eighteen  more  Heads  of  State  joined  the  list.26 
Summarizing  the  rationale  for  linking  human  rights  to  family  plan- 
ning, Secretary  General  U  Thant  wrote: 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  describes  the 
family  as  the  natural  and  fundamental  unit  of  society.  It 
follows  that  any  choice  and  decision  with  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  family  must  irrevocably  rest  with  the  family  itself, 
and  cannot  be  made  by  anyone  else.  But  this  right  of  parents 
to  free  choice  will  remain  illusory  unless  they  are  aware  of 
the  alternatives  open  to  them.  Hence,  the  right  of  every 
family  to  information  and  to  the  availability  of  services  in 
this  field  is  increasingly  considered  as  a  basic  human  right 
and  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  human  dignity.27 

Official  U.N.  recognition  of  the  principle  that  family  planning 
constitutes  a  basic  human  right  did  not  come  until  May  1968,  when 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  Human  Rights  in  Teheran  proclaimed  that 
"parents  have  a  basic  human  right  to  determine  freely  and  respon- 
sibly the  number  and  the  spacing  of  their  children."  28  A  unanimously 
adopted  resolution  added  the  language  "a  right  to  adequate  education 
and  information  in  this  respect"  for  all  "couples."  29 

An  examination  of  the  conference  proceedings  reveals  that  the 
term  "couples,"  instead  of  "parents"  or  "families,"  was  used  in  the 
resolution  in  order  to  insure  that  couples  may  "decide  to  have  no 
children  at  all."  30  While  the  Yugoslav  delegation  stressed  "the  funda- 
mental right  of  women  to  conscious  motherhood,"  3*  the  Belgian  and 
French  delegations  assumed  that  the  "right  to  adequate  education 

25.  U.N.  Population  Newsletter,  Apr.  1968,  at  44  (published  by  the  Population 
Division  of  the  United  Nations). 

26.  The  thirty  states  were:  Australia,  Barbados,  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Finland,  Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Japan,  Jordan,  Republic  of 
Korea,  Malaysia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 

27.  U.N.  Population  Newsletter,  supra  note  25,  at  43. 

28.  Teheran  Proclamation  on  Human  Rights  para.  16. 

29.  The  additional  language  is  found  in  Resolution  XVIII:  Human  Rights 
Aspects  of  Family  Planning. 

30.  2nd  Comm.,  23  U.N.  GAOR,  U.N.  Doc.  A/CONF.32/C.2/SR.5,  at  57  (1968). 

31.  2nd  Comm.,  23  U.N.  GAOR,  U.N.  Doc.A/CONF.32/C.2/SR.12,  at  143  (1968). 
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and  information"  included  the  right  to  "available  services"  32  or  "the 
means  for  birth  control"  33 — an  assumption  not  generally  supported 
by  other  delegations. 

The  1969  U.N.  Declaration  on  Social  Progress  and  Development  is 
significant  because  it  is  the  first  U.N.  resolution  to  require  govern- 
ments to  provide  families  with  not  only  the  "knowledge,"  but  also 
the  "means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their  right  to  deter- 
mine freely  and  responsibly  the  number  and  spacing  of  their  chil- 
dren." 34 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  language  of  the 
Teheran  Proclamation  would  allow  couples  to  have  as  many  children 
as  they  want  (or  do  not  want).  The  Proclamation  specifically  pro- 
vides that  family  planning  must  be  made  not  only  "freely,"  but  also 
"responsibly."  Involved  in  a  responsible  parenthood  is  the  balancing 
of  the  "individual"  with  the  "collective"  right — i.e.,  from  the  right 
of  children  to  that  of  the  society  at  large.  Just  as  the  "individual" 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  must  take  into  account  the  "collective" 
right  whether  in  time  of  peace  (e.g.,  libel,  defamation,  nuisance,  ob- 
scenity) or  during  war  or  emergency  (e.g.,  treason,  sedition,  censor- 
ship), sc  must  the  "individual"  right  of  family  plarning  be  harmon- 
ized with  the  "collective"  right,  particularly  in  certain  circumstances 
where  the  resources,  both  actual  and  potential,  of  a  country  dictate 
the  limitation  of  the  size  of  its  population  in  the  interest  of  all.  The 
question  of  when  exactly  does  the  "individual"  right  give  way  to  the 
"collective"  is  always  difficult  to  answer — even  in  the  case  of  free- 
dom of  speech  notwithstanding  its  century-old  development  and  re- 
finement.35 However,  it  is  equally  clear  that  inability  to  define  with 
exactitude  the  relationship  between  the  two  rights  does  not  negate 
their  existence. 
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and  an  in-depth,  world-wide  study  and  reform  of  laws  which  inhibit 
family  planning. 

A.  Charter  on  Human  Rights  and  Population 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  Teheran  Proclamation  and  the  Declaration 
on  Social  Progress  and  Development  have  laid  down  certain  minimum 
conditions  for  the  exercise  of  the  family  planning  right.  Still  other 
conditions  may  be  implied  as  being  necessary  to  enable  couples  to 
determine  "freely  and  responsibly"  the  number  and  spacing  of  chil- 
dren. The  following  is  a  composite  list  of  fourteen  such  conditions, 
without  which  the  family  planning  right  would  prove  illusory: 

1.  The  right  to  education,  including  information 
on  family  planning. 36 

2.  The  right  to  include  access  to  the  means  of 
practicing  family  planning. 37 

3.  The  right  to  the  equality  of  men  and  women. 38 

4.  The  right  of  children,  whether  born  in  or 
out  of  wedlock,  to  equal  status  under  the 
law  and  to  adequate  support  from  natural 
parents . 39 

5.  The  right  to  work.40 

6.  The  right  to  an  adequate  social  security  system 
including  health  and  old-age  insurance. 41 

7.  The  right  to  freedom  from  hungar.42 
The  right  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 43 
The  right  to  freedom  from  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 44 

The  right  to  liberty  of  movement. 45 

11.  The  right  to  privacy. 46 

12.  The  right  of  conscience . 47 
The  right  to  separation  of  Church  from  State 
law  from  dogma. 48 


8. 
9. 


10 


13. 


36.  Teheran  Proclamation  on  Human  Rights  resolution  XVIII  (1968). 

37.  U.N.  Declaration  on  Social  Progress  and  Development  art.  22(b). 

38.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  art.  2;  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  art.  3;  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights  art.  3;  and  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimi- 
nation Against  Women  arts.  1,  4,  6,  9  and  10. 

39.  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child  principles  1,  4,  6,  9  and  10. 

40.  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  art.  6. 

41.  Id.  art.  9. 

42.  Id.  art.  11(2). 

43.  Id.  art.  11(1). 

44.  Id.  art.  12(2)  (b). 

45.  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  art.  12. 

46.  Id.  art.  17. 

47.  Id.  art.  18(1). 

48.  Id.  arts.  18  and  26. 
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International  Advisory  Committee 
on  Population  and  Law 

The  Programme  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  an  International 
Advisory  Committee  on  Population  and  Law,  which  is  on  the  roster  of 
non-governmental  organizations  accredited  to  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  The  Committee  meets  annually  in  different  regions 
of  the  world.  Its  members  are: 

Professor  Georges  Abi-Saab  (Institute  of  International  Studies,  Geneva) 
Professor  Richard  Baxter  (Harvard  University) 
Professor  K.  Bentsi-Enchill  (University  of  Ghana) 

Mr.  Robert  Black  f  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development) 
Dr.  Jean  Bourgeois-Pichat  (Comite  International  de  Coordination  des 

Recherches  Nationales  en  Demographie) 
Mr.  Philander  Claxton,  Jr.  (U.S.  Department  of  State) 
Lie.  Gerardo  Comejo  M.  (Fundacion  para  Estudios  de  la  Poblacion,  A.C., 

Mexico) 

Dean  Irene  Cortes  (University  of  the  Philippines) 

Dr.  Jean  de  Moerloose  (World  Health  Organization) 

Mr.  Carl  M.  Frisen  (U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East) 

Ambassador  Melquiades  J.  Gamboa  ( University  of  the  Philippines) 

Mr.  Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner  (U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa) 

Professor  Richard  Gardner  ( Columbia  University) 

Mr.  Halvor  Gille  (U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities) 

Professor  Leo  Gross  ( Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy) 

Dean  Edmund  A.  Gullion  (Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy) 

Miss  Julia  Henderson  (International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation) 

Mr.  Edmund  H.  Kellogg  (Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy) 

Professor  Dudley  Kirk  (Stanford  University) 

Dean  Peter  F.  Krogh  ( Georgetown  University) 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson  (Duke  University) 

Dr.  Luke  T.  Lee  ( Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy) 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Lyons,  Jr.  (U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development) 

Vice-Chancellor  O.  Roy  MarshalW  University  of  the  West  Indies) 

Mr.  Bertil  Mathsson  (U.N.E.S.C.O.) 

The  Reverend  Arthur  McCormack  (Vatican) 

Mr.  Robert  Meserve  (American  Bar  Association) 

Dr.  Minoru  Muramatsu  (Institute  of  Public  Health,  Japan) 

Mrs.  Harriet  F.  PilpeHU.S.  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population) 

Dr.  Rafael  M.  Salas  (U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities) 

Mr.  Marc  Schreiber  (U.N.  Human  Rights  Division) 

Mrs.  Helvi  Sipila  (Assistant  Secretary-General  for  Social  and  Humanitarian 

Affairs,  U.N.) 
Mr.  Leon  Tabah  (U.N.  Population  Division) 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Testimony  by:     Phyllis  T.     Piotrow,  Ph.D. 

Execut  i ve  Di  rector 
Population  Crisis  Committee 

I  serve  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Population  Crisis  Committee  and 
also  on  a  volunteer  basis  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  New 
Directions,  the  Center  for  Population  Activities,  and  on  the  Coalition  for 
Women  in  Development  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.     I  am  the  author  of 
World  Population  Crisis:     The  United  States  Response,  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  support  for  international  assistance  programs.     I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Population  and  to 
discuss  the  role  ai.d  importance  of  family  planning  programs  as  part  of  a 
"basic  needs"  approach  to  development  assistance  and  the  relative  importance 
of  family  planning  programs  and  other  forms  of  development  assistance  that 
are  presumed  to  have  an  impact  of  fertility  trends. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks,  not  on  the  events  of  the  past  decade 
in  policy,  programs,  and  demography,  but  rather  on  the  needs  and  challenges 
which  we  will  face  in  the  next  decades  if  the  world  is  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able population  balance. 

The  first  need  is  an  obvious  one  and,  as  a  woman,   I  can  only  ponder  why 
it  remains  still  such  a  difficult  and  sometimes  controversial  need  to  meet. 
That  is  the  basic  human  need  or  right  spelled  out  in  the  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action  and  approved  by  136  governments,  including  our  own,  as 
stated  in  paragraph  lMf): 

(f)     All  couples  and  individuals  have,  the  basic  right  to  decide  freely 
and  responsibly  the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to 
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have  the  information,  education  and  means  to  do  so;   the  responsi- 
bility of  couples  and  individuals   in  the  exercise  of  this  right 
takes   into  account  the  needs  of  their   living  and  future  children, 
and  their  responsibilities  towards  the  community; 

Although  this  language  was  supported  and  approved  by  the  United  States 
government  at  the  Bucharest  World  Population  Conference  and  should  be  the 
basic  foundation  of  any  U.S.   population  or  family  planning  policy,  domestic 
or  foreign,   it  is  still  nowhere  to  be  found  in  U.S.    legislation.  Although 
this  language  is  rooted  in  the  principles  of  voluntarism  and  informed 
individual  choice  that  are  the  very  bedrock  of  our  whole  system  of  government, 
this  language  is  not  in  the  proposed  new  foreign  aid  legislation,  which 
speaks  instead  from  a  very  collectivist  viewpoint  of  the  right  of  countries  to 
establish  their  own  policies  and  warns  of  religious  and  political  sensitivities. 
There  is  more  stressing  on  motivating  people  than  on  helping  them.     Despite  the 
stress  of  Congress  on  basic  human  rights,   including  rights  to  food,  education, 
health,  jobs,  and  many  more,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  right  of  families  to  know 
how  to  and  be  able  to  control  their  fertility.     Surely  any  U.S.  population  plann- 
ing programs  should  be  justified  first  and  foremost  on  this  basis,  or  we  will  be 
encouraging  a  reaction  against  these  very  efforts. 

The  language  in  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  plus  additional 
language  citing  individual  and  national  benefits  from  reduced  population 
growth  and  pointing  out  the  two-way  relationships  between  fertility  and 
socio-economic  development  was  combined,  reviewed,  and  approved  by  a  number 
of  organizations,   including  the  Population  Section  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Alap    Guttmacher  Institute,  Planned  Parenthood,  and 
representatives  of  the  Population  Crisis  Committee,   the  Population  Institute, 
the  World  Population  Society,  the  Population  Resource  Center,  and  Worldwatch 
Institute.    Unfortunately,  the  year's  legislative  timetable  made  it  impossible 
to  secure  appropriate  subcommittee  consideration  of  the  language  before  the 
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legislation  came  before  the  full  House  International  Relations  Committee 
last  week. 

You  have  asked  for  specific  recommendations,  and  the  first  I  would  offer 
is  that  this   language  be  incorporated  in  U.S.   legislation  at  the  first  op- 
portunity.    As  an  international  commitment  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  government, 
it  deserves  a  place  in  U.S.  statutes. 

The  real   issue,     however,   is  not  words  but  action.     It  is  more  important 
to  make  a  genuine  effort  to  meet  the  human  need  to  control  fertility  than 
it  is  to  talk  about   it.     Many  men  and  especially  women  in  the  developing 
countries  do  recognize  the  high  costs  that  high  fertility  exacts  —  on 
health,  family  welfare,  economic  well-being  and  opportunities  for  individual 
advancement.      Data  from  seven  countries  where  the  World  Fertility  Survey 
is  now  complete  show  that  a  substantial  number  of  fecund  married  women  want 
no  more  ch i 1 dren . 

Percentage  of  Currently  Married  Fecond  Women 
 Age  15-^9  Wanting  No  More  Children  


All  Women  Women  with 
  3  Chi ldren 

Dominican  Republic  k$  5? 

Fiji:     Fiji  AO  39 

Indian  57  56 

Korea  72  86 

Malaysia  kl  31 

Nepal  30  hO 

Pakistan  kS 

Thailand  57  Sk 


Source:    World  Fertility  Surveys 

Certainly  a  major  objective  of  U.S.  policy  should  be  to  help  all 
governments  in  the  developing  world  provide  services  to  the  women  --  or 
families  —  who  want  no  more  children.    This  requires  a  broad  range  of  services 
with  special  emphasis  on  voluntary  sterilization,  the  method  of  choice  for 
older  couples  throughout  the  world.     Sterilization  is  today  the  major  pre- 
ventive fami ly  planning  method  which  requires  backup  medical  facilities, 
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equipment,  and  skills,     Like  abortion  and   IUD  insertion,  sterilization  cannot 
be  performed  as  readily  or  safely  on  a  household  or  village  basis.     I  have 
met  and  talked  with  women  waiting  at  hospitals  for  sterilization.     I  can 
testify  to  the  depth  of  their  motivation,   their  own  perceived  need  for  this 
help  in  controlling  their  fertility.      They  come  and  they  bring  their  sisters, 
cousins,  and  friends.     They  are  overjoyed  to  know  that  this  basic  need  can 
be  met  so  safely  and  easily. 

My  second  recommendation,  therefore,  would  be  that  henceforth  any  new 
hospital  or  extensive  health  facility  constructed  should  be  required  to 
provide  voluntary  surgical  contraceptive  services.     Generally,      I  am 
opposed  to  construction  of  buildings  since  this  virtually  insures 
that  the  health  personnel  will   remain  in  the  buildings  rather  than  amo.ig  the 
people,  seeking  out  those  who  need  services.     But  where  buildings  are  essential 
space  should  be  provided  for  performance  of  voluntary  sterilization,  including 
an  overnight  stay  i  r"  necessary. 

It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  over  the  long  run  socioeconomic  improve- 
ment helps  to  reduce  fertility  --  just  as  it  helps  to  raise  educational  standards, 
improve  agricultural  and  industrial  productivity,  and  encourage  better  program 
administration.     All  of  these  programs  appear  to  have  a  reinforcing  effect  upon 
one  another  in  the  long  run.     However,  we  should  keep  in  mind  our  own  experience 
In  the  United  States  in  programs  like  education.     Over  the  last  decade,  those 
schools  that  have  concentrated  on  basic  education  --  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  --  have  a  better  record  than  those  which  have  sought  to  improve  educa- 
tion by  introducing  a  wide  variety  of  supposedly  relevant  but  much  less  rigorous 
and  focused  programs.     Likewise,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  still  suggests 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  good  family  planning  and  rapid  fertility  declines  is 
through  good  family  planning  progrc  is,  with  strong  national   leadership  to  insure 
that  realistic  programs  are  in  fact  implemented  and  do  not  remain  merely  elaborate 
paper  plans. 
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To  expect  socioeconomic  development   in  general    to  reduce  fertility  is 
like  expecting  industrial  development  and  expanded  infrastructure  in  general 
to  improve  the  conditions  of   life  for  the  poor.     It   is  a  "trickle  down"  approach 
to  the  population  problem,  which  assumes  that   indirect  measures  to  reach  those 
in  need  will  be  more  effective  than  direct  measures.     While   it  seems  likely 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  some  "t r i cke-down"  benefits  do  reach  and 
help  the  poor  and  do  indirectly  encourage  lower  fertility,   the  direct  approach 
of  providing  adequate,  convenient,  safe,  and  above  all  sympathetic  services 
to  control   fertility  would,   in  my  judgment,   be  more  cost-effective  in 
reducing  ferti 1 i  ty. 

My  thi rd' recommendat ion ,  therefore,  would  be  to  give  highest  priority, 
overseas  as  in  the  United  States,  to  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who  desire 
to  limit  fertility  and  providing  adequate  family  planning  services  for  them. 
If  we  wait  until  full-fledged  health  and  education  infrastructures  exist 
to  improve  family  planning  services,  decades  will  be  lost.     In  any  case, 
why  should  women    who  want  no  more  children  now  have  to  wait  for  overall 
economic  development  before  they  have  access  to  simple  modern  methods  of 
fami ly  planning? 

Some  evidence  suggests  that  the  most  effective  socioeconomic  pathway  to 
lower  fertility  would  be  improving  the  status  of  women,  providing  alternative 
opportunities  so  that  women  voluntarily  engage  in  activities  other  than  child- 
bearing.     I  would  strongly  endorse  such  programs  --  not  primarily  as  a  means 
to  lower  fertility  but  rather  as  an  end  in  itself  to  enable  women  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  social  and  economic  development  of  their  countries. 
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My  fourth  recommendation  therefore  would  be  to  urge  strong  Committee  support 
for  the  provision  adopted  by  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 
allocating  up  to  $10  million  of  US  economic  assistance  funds  to  help  women  in 
income-generating  activities  with  training,  credit,   technical  assistance,  and 
resources.     Again  I  would  stress  that  the  direct  approach,  of  help  to  women, 
who  are  beyond  question  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  will  be  more  effective  in  rais- 
ing the  status  and  sights  of  women  than  more  diffuse  development  efforts  which, 
all  too  often,  have  left  women  out  altogether. 

With  respect  to  socioeconomic  development  and  population  programs,   I  would 
also  note  that  at  present  Only  about  5  percent  of  U.S.  economic  development 
funds  are  allocated  for  population  programs.     The  other  95  percent  arc  for 
agriculture,  health,  nutrition  and  a  variety  of  other  programs  that  do  in  fact 
constitute  socioeconomic  development.     Because  of  the  pervasive  importance  of  popu- 
lation issues,   I  believe  the  population  figure  should  be  increased  to  10  percent  of 
of  the  total,. with  additional   funds,  utilized  for  linkages  between  population  and 
other  direct  relevant  programs.     Five  percent,  or  $200  million  is  little  enough 
to  help  reach  ^00  million  couples  simply  with  minimal  services.     A  figure  closer 
to  $^00  million  would  make  it  easier  to  link  population  planning  with  all  the 
other  elements  of  development  without  cutting  into  the  help  that   is  needed 
directly  for  the  extension  of  family  planning  services. 

My  fifth  recommendation  would  be  that  the  Committee  urcie  the  administration 
to  move  gradually  from  an  allocation  of  about  5  percent  of  economic  development 
funds  to  10  percent  for  population  programs. 
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Finally,   looking  toward  the  future,   the  overwhelming  demographic  fact 
of  the  next   two  decades  will   be  the  presence   in  the  developing  countries  of  a 
new  generation  of  young,  active,   fertile  men  and  women,  a  generation  larger  in 
numbers  than  the  world  has  ever  seen.     Today  kO't,  of  the  population  of  the 
developing  countries   is  under  the  age  of   15;   that  means  over  one  billion 
children,  more  than  the  whole  population  of  China.     These  children  will 
soon  be  young  adults  in  their  peak  period  of  fertility. 

This   is  now  the  fastest  growing  age  group  in  the  population  and  basically 
it   is  the  group  of  young  parents  whose  fertility  decisions  will  determine 
whether  the  world  will  have  5  billion  people  in  the  year  2000  or  7  billion. 

What  doe's  this  mean  for  the  design  and   implementation  of  populat'on  and 
family  planning  programs  over  the  next  decade,  and  for  the  type  and  form  of 
U.S.   assistance  to  such  programs? 

Tirst  it  means  even  as  efforts  continue  to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  older- 
couples  through  traditional,  health-oriented  programs,  programs  must  also  beg i 
to  seek  a  younger  population,  a  population  not  yet  hard-pressed  by  too  many 
children  but  a  population  very  hard-pressed  indeed  by  too  little  land,  educati 
employment,  and  other  opportunities  to  improve  themselves. 

To  reach  these  young  people  in  the  developing  world,  just  as  to  reach  our 
own  teenagers,   traditional   health-oriented  programs  run  by  doctors  in  clinics 
may  not  be  the  best  answer  because  basically  these  young  people  are  not  sick. 
Under  these  circumstances,   the  maternal  and  child  health  based  approach,  which 
was  the  old-fashioned  way  to  provide  family  planning  for  older  married  women, 
can  no  longer  monopolize  the  field.     These  programs  will  have  to  learn  to  coex 
with  new  efforts  to  reach  the  young  people  wherever  the  young  people  are 
and  through  whatever  media,  peer  groups,  and  communities  these  young  people 
pay  attention  to. 
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To  reach  the  younger  men--who  after  all   represent  half  of  this  population-- 
commercial  distribution  programs  and  employment  based  programs  have  so  far  been 
the  most  successful.     Subsidized  social  marketing  of  condoms  has  been  more  effect- 
ivethan  anyone  ever  expected  under  very  different  circumstances  in  India,  Sri 
Lanka,  and  Bangladesh.     Employment-based  programs  cover  a  great  variety  of 
efforts  all  the  way  from  clinics  in  factories  to  tea-estate  incentive  programs, 
to  agricultural  extension  education,   rural  community  incentive  programs,  and 
government-as-emp loyer  penalties  for  too  large  families.     Most  men  have  some 
employer  and  many  employers  can  also  benefit   if  their  employees  are  not  overly 
burdened  with  too  many  children.     Both  commercial  distribution  and  employment 
based  programs  have  the  advantages  of  being  far  easier  to  implement  than 
nationwide  health  programs,  of  not  overtaxing  limited  governmental  administrative 
capabilities,  of  not   incurring  the  liabilities  of  political  unpopularity  upon 
governments,  and  of  reinforcing  the  long-term  economic  motivation  for  snip  tier 
families  in  an  acceptable  way.     As  any  wife  knows,  what  her  husband's  boss  and 
paymaster  say  will   have  a  greater   impact  than  anything  she  can  say.  Programs 
of  this  nature  are  not  expensive;   they  rely  on  the  capabilities  of  the  private 
business  sector  and  often  of  private  voluntary  agencies  to  initiate  but  they  do 
require  encouragement  and  moral   support  from  governments,  especially  at  the 
village  and  local   level.     To  reach  the  younger  men,  more  attention  should  now 
begin  to  be  devoted  to  these  non-health  oriented  efforts  and  distribution 
networks . 

To  reach  the  younger  women,  door-to-door  househol d  distribution  of 
services  and  information  is  proving  more  and  more  effective  and  acceptable. 
Women's  groups,  formal  and  informal,  commercial  networks  (in  countries  where 
women  do  the  marketing),  employers  of  women,  door-to-door  visitors  and  social 
welfare  centers  may  attract  more  younger  women  than  clinics  do.  Basically, 
the  women  of  the  developing  world  are  in  a  situation  not  dissimilar  to  U.S. 
teenagers  --  economically  dependent  and  socially  insecure.     To  reach  and  per- 
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suade  thm  information  and  services  must  come  through,  trusted  peer  and  community 
groups  in  a  sympathetic  and  congenial  way.     The  women's  programs  and  special 
funding  allocations  mentioned  above  arc  especially  relevant  for  these  younger 
women . 

My  Sixth  recommendation  would  be  to  encourage  AID  to  explore  the  political, 
legal,  administrative,   institutional,  and  programatic  constraints  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  impede  any  such  new  directions  in  population/family  planning  policy  in 
the  future.     AID  could  provide  the  Select  Committee  with  a  forward-looking  report 
on  AID's  plans  to  reach  this  new  younger  generation.     In  fact,   if  AID  developed  a 
Five  Year  Plan,  comparable  to  the  plan  required  of  HEW  for  domestic  programs,  this 
would  help  focus  attention  on  the  special  challenges  of  the  next  decade. 

The  kind  of  programs  that  will  be  required  --  innovative,  small-scale,  independ- 
ent, based   in  local  work  or  village  communities  --  are  rarely     initiated  by  national 
governments.     Programs  such  as  these  are  almost  always  started  and  often  continue  to 
be  implemented  by  pri/ate  organizations,  national  and  international.     At  one  time 
it  was  thought  that  governments  alone  could  do  the  massive  job  of  fertility 
reduction.     Today,   it  is  increasingly  clear  that  governments  very  much  need  the 
support,  prodding,  and  constant  impetus  of  dedicated  private  agencies. 

The  United  States,  more  than  any  other  government,  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  private  agencies  and  made  financial  support  available  for 
experimental  programs.     But  it  is  all   too  often  the  case  that  U.S.  assistance 
includes  so  many  strings  and  administrative  requirements  that  it  becomes  almost 
counterproductive.     Indigenous  or  international  groups,  even  those  receiving 
less  than  half  their  funds  from  the  U.S.,  are  supposed  to  buy  U.S.  goods,  fly 
on  U.S.  airlines,  or  go  through  endless  red  tape  to  buy  cheaper  locally  available 
goods.    The  prohibition  on  use  of  U.S.  funds  for  abortion-related  activities 
also  is  used  as  a  rationale  for  auditing  all  the  books  of  agencies  that  receive 
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only  a  portion  of  their  fundiny  from  AID  and  spend  very  little  of  their  other 
funds  on  abortion  ,        Thus,  political  constraints   in  the  U.S.  are  used  to 
restrict  indigenous  projects  overseas  and  to  emphasize  U.S.  government  involve- 
ment in  the  very  programs  which  most  need  to  grow  strong  local   roots  and 
support . 

My  final   recommendations  to  the  Committee    would  be  to  urge  strong  support 
for  the  work  of  private  agencies  in  the  population  field.     They  have  borne  a 
heavy  part  of  the  burden  and  will  continue  to  do  so.     Their  work,  and  their 
non-official,  non-U. S.  character    should  be  carefully  preserved.     They  should 
not  be  smothered  in  regulations  and  paper  work  that  often  take  more  money  to 
administer  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  save. 

Basically,  the  world  has  seen  unbelievable    progress  in  this  field  in  the 
last  15  years  --  in  policy  changes,   in  program  implementation,  and  in  fertility 
declines  --  unprecedented  in  history.     But  a  new  far  larger  generation  is 
growing  up.     To  serve  its  needs  will  call   for  wider  services,  new  channels  for 
service  delivery,  and  ever  improved  services  and  methods.     Individuals,  not 
•bureaucracies,  will  do  the  best  job  in  solving  these  problems.     It  is  therefore, 
critically  important  to  retain  flexibility,   imagination,  and  innovation 
in  meeting  this  challenge. 

In  conclusion,  family  planning  is  a  basic  need  for  all  families  today. 
First  recognized  as  a  health  measure  for  older  multiparous  women,  family  planning 
end  reduced  fertility  are  increasingly  also  economic  and  social  needs  for  men 
and  women  of  the  burgeoning  younger  generation.     To  meet  these  needs  directly 
with  services  and  indirectly  with  a  variety  of  reinforcing  social  and  economic 
programs  --  will  require  more  than  the  five  percent  of  U.S.  assistance  funds  now 
allocated  for  ..his  purpose.     This  Committee  can  perform  a  major  service  by 
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highlighting  the  encouraging  results  of  many  programs  to  date,   the  massive 
task  that  still   lies  ahead  and  the  need  for  a  higher  priority  for  these 
programs  which  not  only  contribute  substantially  to  the  effectiveness  of  other 
forms  of  economic  and  social  development  but  also  themselves  fill  a  very  real 
need  for  men  and  women  throughout  the  developing  world. 
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Population  Section  in  Foreign  Aid  Bill  - 


The  present  language  in  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  on  both  population  and 
health  represents  an  awkward  mixture  that  does  not  convey  the  real  intent 
or  extent  of  either  program.    After  reviewing  both  the  population  and  health 
sections  extensively,  the  American  Public  Health  Association  and  a  Timber 
of  other  organizations  recommend  the  following  simple,  non- controversial 
language  which  reflects  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  adopted  in 
Bucharest  in  1974  by  136  nations: 

(1)    In  the  preamble  of  the  present  legislation  the  following  para- 
graph should  be  added,  as  proposed  by  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Jr. ,  who  served 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Population  Affairs  from 
1966  to  1975. 

Amend  HR  11080  by  adding  on  page  4,  the  following  new  paragraph: 


(c)    Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be  administered  so  as 
to  give  particular  attention  to  the  inter-relationship  between  (a) 
population  growth,  and  (b)  development  and  overall  improvement  in 
living  standards  in  developing  countries  and  to  the  impact  of  all 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  on  population  growth.    In  activi- 
ties proposed  for  financing  under  this  chapter,    priority  shall  be 
given  to  those  which,  while  contributing  to  economic  growth  and 
higher  standards  of  living,  may  have  the  greatest  effect  on  creating 
motivation  for  and  practice  of  family  planning  for  smaller  families. 
As  appropriate  under  different  social,  cultural  and  economic  con- 
ditions, particular  consideration  should  be  given  to  education  in 
and  out  of  school  for  both  sexes,  reduction  of  infant  and  child 
mortality  through  nitrition,  sanitation  and  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  improvements  in  the  status  and  employment  of  women, 
rural  development  and  land  reform  for  ownership  by  the  farmer,  more 
equitable  distribution  of  income,  and  establishment  of  social  secu- 
rity and  means  of  support  in  old  age . 
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Section  105.    POPULATION  —  (a)  While  every  country  has  the 
right  to  determine  its  own  policies  with  respect  to  population 
growth,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  as  stated  in  the 
World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  all  couples  and  individuals 
have  the  basic  right  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to  have  the  in- 
formation, education,  and  means  to  do  so.    Within  the  family, 
responsible  parenthood  and  spacing  of  children  contributes 
to  improve  maternal  and  child  health,  better  nutrition,  and 
a  higher  family  standard  of  living.    For  the  nation  and  the 
ccranunity,  reducing  rapid  rates  of  population  growth  can 
facilitate  other  development  programs  and  improve  the  avail- 
ability of  food,  housing,  education,  employment,  health  care, 
and  other  social  and  economic  services  for  all  persons.  At 
the  same  time,  social  and  economic  modernization  can  strenghen 
motivation  for  smaller  families  and  improve  admi ni  s tration 
of  health,  education,  and  family  planning  services. 

(b)  (1)  In  order  to  increase  the  opportunities  and 
motivation  for  family  planning  and  to  slow  population  growth 
by  reducing  fertility,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  for  population  planning. 

(b)  (2)    These  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Administrator  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  $ 
for  the  fiscal  year  1979. 

(b)  (3)    These  programs  may  include  but  are  not  limited 
to  family  planning  services  and  supplies;  demographic 
research  and  census-taking;  biomedical,  social  science  and 
policy  research  (including  research  on  the  economic  and 
social  determinants  of  fertility) ;  information,  education  and 
ccnrajnications  activities;  and  training  and  institutional 
development.    Programs  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  basic 
human  needs  of  poor  men  and  women  in  rural  and  urban  areas, 
including  younger  couples  and  potential  parents ,  and  shall 
seek  to  involve  them  as  active  participants  with  national 
and  local  ^cvcrnmcnt  and  private  sector  leaders  in  the  plan- 
ning and  implementing  of  programs. 

(b)  (4)    Population  planning  programs  shall  be  coordinated 
whenever  feasible  with  related  development  activities,  including 
especially  low-cost  intergrated  health  and  nutrition  delivery 
systems,  and  formal  and  out  of  school  education.  Indigenous 
male  and  female  paramedical  personnel,  commercial  retail  sales, 
employment-based  programs  and  other  innovative  modes  of  conmunity- 
based  participation  shall  be  encouraged  and  evaluated  for  accep- 
tability and  cost  effectiveness. 
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EFFECTS  OF  INFLATION  ON  AID  BILATERAL  PROGRAMS  IN  TERMS  OF  1972 
 CONSTANT  UOLLAUS  


MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL 
ACCOUNTS* 


1972  1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
In  actual  dollars 
In  1972  dollars 


284 
258 


300 
243 


427 
312 


505 
333 


549 
340 


673 
350 


POPULATION 

In  actual  dollars 
In  1972  dollars 


121 
121 


122 
118 


100 
91 


100 
81 


103 
76 


143 
96 


160 
99 


205 
107 


In  actual  dollars 
In  1972  dollars 


126 
78 


149 
77 


ALL  OTHER  FUNCTIONAL 
ACCOUNTS  ** 


In  accual  dollars 
In  1972  dollars 


166 
151 


149 
121 


118 

86 


137 
90 


258 
160 


327 
170 


*Excluding  operating  expenses  except 

when  these  were  combined  with  program  funds. 

♦♦Including  Sahel  for  1978  and  1979. 
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Karen  H.  Smith 

Testimony  before  Select  Committee  on  Population 
April  20,  1978 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.    I  am  here  not 
as  a  scholar,  nor  as  an  anthropologist,  an  /\jo  administrator  or  institutional 
lobbiest.    I  am  here  as  a  rather  ordinary  American  who,  over  a  period  of  six 
years  (1971-1976)  had  the  extraordinary  and  enriching  experience  of  working 
closely  with  women  in  several  countries  in  Asia.    A  majority  of  that  time  was 
spent  in  Indonesia.    It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  share  with  you  some  of  what 
I  learned  about  that  country  and  from  the  Indonesian  women  with  whom  I  worked. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  country  several  women  moaned^  "Oh,  we  spent  six  years 
teaching  you  about  our  country  and  our  point  of  view  and  now  you  are  going 
away.    Please  go  tell  other  people."    When  I  return  to  Indonesia  next  month 
for  a  visit  the  ladies  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  I  followed  their  instructions 
all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

My  work  in  Indonesia 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  how  I  came  to  be  in  Indonesia  and  about  my  work  there. 
I  was  sent  to  Indonesia  by  the  Overseas  Education  Fund  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.    Lest  you  be  confused  about  what  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  USA 
is  doing  overseas  I  hasten  to  explain  that  the  OEF  and  the  League  are,  in  fact, 
separate  organizations.    The  OEF  (originally  called  the  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Memorial  Fund)  is  anautonomous ,  non-profit  organization  which  was  set  up  by 
the  League  in  1947  in  response  to  requests  from  groups  in  Europe  that  wanted 
technical  assistance  in  organizational  and  community  techniques  (volunteer 
recruitment,  leadership  styles,  planning,  budgeting,  community  survey  methods, 
human  relations  and  communication.etc. ) 
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Since  its  founding,  the  OEF  has  sent  a  number  of  field  representatives  over- 
seas (I  was  the  field  representative  in  Asia)  to  supply  such  cooperation  as 
requested  by  local  groups.    Through  the  50' s  and  60 's  the  OEF  worked  almost 
exclusively  on  projects  in  or  related  to  Latin  America.    During  those  years 
Asians  occasionally  visited  the  OEF  office  in  Washington  and  expressed  interest 
in  the  possibility  of  OEF  cooperation.    However,  it  was  not  clear  from  those 
isolated  conversations  what,  in  fact,  the  level  of  interest  might  really  be. 
I  was  hired  to  explore  this  question  particularly  in  Indonesia  and  Malaysia. 

In  Indonesia  three  things  became  clear  on  my  first  trip:  (1)  that  although 
predominantly  Muslim  in  religion  (85%),  Indonesia  did  not  exhibit  some  of  the 
social  patterns  and  attitudes  presented  as  "typically  Muslim"  in  descriptions 
of  countries  such  as  Pakistan  or  Bangladesh.    In  contrast  to  those  countries, 
the  women  of  Indonesia  move  freely  in  society,  relations  between  men  and  women 
are  easy  and  seen  as  mutually  supportive  and,  since  the  early  70's,  family 
planning  has  been  widely  and  energetically  promoted  and  well  received  (2) 
that  the  women's  organizations  of  Indonesia  were  an  active,  respected  and 
and  positive  force  in  society  carrying  out  programs  in  a  wide  range  of  important 
fields  (health,  education,  social  welfare,  home  industry,  etc. ) .    I  heard  for 
the  first  time  a  saying  which  I  have  often  since  then:    "If  you  want  something 
planned  in  Indonesia,  ask  the  men.    If  you  want  something  done,  ask  the  women." 
This  is  perhaps  as  overstatement  with  an  unnecessary  put-down  for  the  men,  but 
it  does  reflect  something  of  the  position  and  image  of  women  on  Indonesia 
(3)  that  some  of  the  women's  group  would  be  interested  in  technical  assistance 
from  the  OEF. 

For  the  next  six  years  (1971  until  the  end  of  December  1976  when  I  left  Indonesia 
and  the  Overseas  Education  Fund)  I  spent  six  to  eight  months  each  year  in 
Indonesia  working  mostly  with  the  women's  organizations.    During  that  time  I 
always  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  various  Indonesian  groups  seeking 
our  technical  assistance.    About  half  my  time  was  spent  helping  to  design  and 
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personally  lead  workshops  on  organizational  techniques.    The  other  half  was 
spent  working  directly  with  board  members  of  organizations  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  organizations  and  community  projects 
with  more  careful  planning,  realistic  budgeting, etc. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  during  those  years,  to  spend  nearly  as  much  time  with 
groups  in  the  provinces  of  Indonesia  as  at  national  headquarters  of  the  organi- 
zations with  which  I  worked.    By  the  time  I  left  I  had  worked  on  one  or  more 
projects  in  17  of  the  26  provinces  then  making  up  the  country.    I  almost  never 
went  anywhere  except  at  the  invitation  of  local  people  who  wanted  me  to  work 
with  them  on  some  project  of  theirs.  In  many  cases,  I  was  given  home  hospital- 
ity because  there  was  no  hotel  in  town  and  in  training  programs  we  usually 
stayed  together  in  dormitory  facilities. 

The  testimony  I  give  here  today  is  based  on  this  experience  of  working  and 
living  with  many  different  kinds  of  Indonesian  women  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances in  many  parts  of  the  country.    The  conclusions  and  suggestions  which 
follow  also  grow  out  of  that  same  expericence  and  reflection  upon  it. 

Women  and  women's  groups  in  rural  development  and  family  planning 
Women  in  Indonesia  share  with  their  men  most  aspects  of  a  hard  working  life. 
This  is  especially  true  in  rural  areas.    In  agriculture,  women  are  involved 
in  all  phases  of  planting,  harvesting  and  processing  of  many  crops.    In  some 
areas  animal  husbandry  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  women  and  children.    In  the 
home,  women  are  generally  responsible  for  planning  and  preparing  food  and  they 
are  often  the  water  carriers.    Small  industry  varies  from  one  area  to  another: 
some  places  women  do  weaving  of  fibres  for  baskets  and  mats  which  are  used  as 
curtains,  beds,  rugs;etc;  in  other  places  women  manufacture  quantities  of 
prepared  food  and  traditional  medicines  which  are  sold  door-to-door  or  in 
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street  stalls.    In  commerce,  women  in  many  rural  areas  play  a  key  role, 
making  up  as  much  as  85-90%  of  the  market  sellers.    In  the  traditional 
textile  industry,  women  have  dominated  almost  all  phases  from  the  beginning 
(weaving,  embroidering  or  decorating  with  the  traditional  batik  dying 
process)  to  selling  in  the  market. 

As  the  modern  economy  spreads  and  modern  equipment  and  skills  are  needed 
in  order  to  survive  economically,  the  position  of  women  is  strengthened 
or  eroded  depending  upon  whether  or  not  they  have  equal  access  with  men 
to  appropriate  training  and/or  credit  to  acquire  the  new  equipment.  Some- 
times, the  women  lose  out.    For  example,  in  the  textile  industry  it  is 
said  that  men  have  had  better  access  to  the  money  needed  to  convert  the 
traditional  retail  business  into  modern  (and  highly  profitable)  wholesale 
business.    To  the  extent  that  is  true,  women  have  lost  both  the  increased 
profits  and  some  employment  as  the  wholesalers  put  some  of  the  small  re- 
tailers out  of  business. 

Women  have  been  centrally  involved  in  the  family  planning  movement  in  three 
conspicuous  ways: 

(1)  The  first  national  family  planning  organization  (the  non-governmental 
Indonesian  Planned  Parenthood  Association)  was  founded  in  1957  by  a  small 
group  of  women  who  were  active  leaders  in  national  women's  organizations. 
They  felt,  in  spite  of  an  official  atmosphere  which  was  hostile  to  family 
planning  at  the  time,  that  a  program  must  be  started  for  the  benefit  of 
the  women  and  the  nation  in  general.    Since  that  time,  women  have  continued 
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to  play  important  roles  --  both  staff  and  management  --  in  that  organization. 

(2)  Since  the  early  1970' s  most  of  the  major  women's  organizations  have 
included  in  their  programs  a  wide  range  of  activities  related  to  family 
planning,  for  example: 

--  training  organization  leaders  in  family  planning  information 

and  motivation  work; 
--  organizing  workshops  for  members  and/or  the  community  introducing 

family  planning  concepts  and  relating  them  to  overall  progress 

in  meeting  national  aspirations  to  improve  the  quality  of  family 

life; 

--  adding  family  planning  counseling  and  services  to  rudimentary 

maternity  clinics  (BKIA)  run  by  some  of  the  women's  organizations 

throughout  Indonesia; 
--  organizing  population  education  workshops  for  teachers  and 

principals  in  schools  run  by  the  women's  organizations;  and 
--  integrating  family  planning  training  into  the  curricula  of  their 

own  midwifery  professional  schools. 

(3)  Finally,  of  course,  every  one  of  the  women  who  decides  to  practice 
family  planning  shares  in  achieving  national  family  planning  goals.  Beyond 
that,  she  gives  encouragement  to  others  who  are  undecided  and  gives  local 
credibility  (an  extremely  important  thing  in  regionally-proud  Indonesia) 

to  the  much  publicized  national  program. 

As  time  has  passed,  government  programs  in  family  planning  have  increased, 
and  some  family  planning  activities  have  become  institutionalized  (in 
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school  systems,  at  health  clinics,  in  all  medical  training)  the  women's 
organizations  have  tended  to  move  from  narrowly  focused  family  planning 
activities  toward  new  concerns.  At  the  time  I  left  Indonesia  15  months 
ago,  nutrition,  income  generation  and  integrated  family  life  education 
(including  family  planning)  seemed  to  be  the  three  areas  of  most  common 
concern. 

Although  you  have  asked  me  to  address  specifically  the  problems  of  rural 
development  and  family  planning,  before  closing  this  section    I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  one  observation  about  the  urban  situation.  While 
statistics  argue  for  special  concern  being  given  to  rural  development,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  burden  and  disorientation  of 
modernization  fall  particularly  hard  on  the  urban  poor.    According  to 
statistics,  they  usually  appear  to  have  more  income  than  their  rural  rela- 
tives, but  these  statistics  generally  do  not  reflect  either  the  relative 
importance  of  money  to  survival  or  the  distribution  of  money  within  the 
urban  areas. 

In  rural  areas  of  Indonesia  money  is  used  for  some  things,  but  I  suspect 
it  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  main  means  of  survival.    Life  is  based 
more  on  a  network  of  family  relationships,  on  reciprocal  community  obli- 
gations and  on  free  exchange  of  goods  and  services  than  on  the  use  of 
money  to  facilitate  life. 
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Many  of  the  women's  organizations  have  small,  effective  urban  projects: 
small-business  training;  vocational  training  of  under-educated,  unemployed 
youth;  integrated  family  life  education  (including  family  plnaning,  etc.). 
If  our  concern  is  truly  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life,  these  projects 
also  deserve  a  sympathetic  hearing  even  though  they  appear  on  the  surface 
to  deal  with  fewer,  or  statistically  "richer",  people. 

A  look  to  the  future  and  some  suggestions 

The  potential  of  Indonesian  women's  organizations  to  facilitate  rural 
development  in  the  future  seems  to  me  to  depend  on  two  separate  but  related 
matters: 

(1)  What  will  happen  to  the  general  role  of  women  in  the  community  as 
modernization  and  development  proceed,  and 

(2)  Will  conditions  be  conducive  to  useful  action  by  existing  organizations 
and/or  new  rural  self-help  groups. 

Let  me  deal  briefly  with  the  first  issue.    Development  does  not  necessarily 
bring  "all  good  to  all  people".    It  touches  people  unevenly  and  sometimes 
in  negative  ways.    One  example:  50  years  ago,  when  villagers  chose  a  village 
head,  what  they  looked  for  was  an  articulate  person  who  could  promote  and 
maintain  harmonious  work  and  social  relations  among  the  people  in  the  vil- 
lage.   That  might  be  a  man  or  women  and  in  some  areas  of  Indonesia  there 
were  women  village  heads  elected.    To  be  an  effective  village  head  today, 
one  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order  to  understand  government  regu- 
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lations,  make  reports  and  apply  for  assistance.    The  intelligence  level 
of  village  women  is  no  lower  than  it  used  to  be,  but  the  absence  of 
formal  education  (fairly  widespread  among  adult  village  women)  expressly 
removes  many  of  them  from  the  possibility  of  occupying  that  conspicuous 
and  influential  leadership  position.    There  are  still  some  women  village 
heads,  but  the  number  of  women  who  would  qualify  if  smaller  than  it  used 
to  be. 

This  is  just  one  example  but  it  demonstrates  a  problem.    Both  the  direct 
and  side  effects  of  "successful"  development  often  change  relationships 
in  society  radically  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  changes  will  all 
be  for  the  good.    Clearly,  if  the  general  situation  of  women  in  society  is 
weakened,  the  impact  of  their  organizations  in  overall  rural  development 
is  likely  also  to  be  weakened. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  --  will  conditions  be  conducive  to  useful 
action  --  depends,-  it  seems  to  me,  on  four  things: 

(1)  Local  permission  and  encouragement  to  be  active.    This  is  a  domestic 
issue  and  as  foreigners  we  can  only  be  aware  of  and  respect  local  decisions. 
In  a  country  as  large  and  diverse  as  Indonesia  (fifth  largest  country  in 
the  world  by  population  and  wider  from  east  to  west  than  the  U.S.)  the 
levels  and  forms  of  encouragement  or  discouragement  for  women's  activities 
will  vary  considerably  from  place  to  place. 

(2)  How  much  "participation"  is  stimulated  and  what  form  does  it  take? 
"Participation  in  development"  which  takes  the  form  of  citizens  being  asked 
to  carry  out  government  plans  usually  meets  with  limited  success  around 
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the  world. .. including  Indonesia.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  local  groups 
(including  women's  groups)  can  be  involved  in  identifying  concerns  and 
planning  how  to  deal  with  them,  there  is  an  almost  built-in  guarantee  that 
they  will  work  with  dedication  and  care  on  implementation.    This  issue 
can  be  summarized  as  a  question  of  initiative.    Does  the  initiative  for  a 
project  come  from  the  people  who  will  carry  it  out  and  live  with  the  results, 
or  elsewhere? 

(3)  Will  resources  be  made  EASILY  available  by  domestic  and/or  inter- 
national sources? 

To  carry  out  new  projects,  outside  resources  are  often  needed.    In  the 
course  of  my  work  with  Indonesian  women's  organizations  I  saw  more  than 
one  project  go  down  the  drain  because  the  necessary  resources  were  too 
impossibly  complicated  to  get  (too  many  forms,  too  many  bureaucratic  steps, 
too  many  impossible  justifications  asked  for  and  too  long  a  waiting  time). 
If  we  are  truly  committee  to  more  grass  roots  participation  as  a  key  to 
equitable  development  and  improvements  in  the  quality  of  ordinary  lives, 
we  must  invent  new,  easier,  more  responsive  ways  to  make  resources  (money 
and  others)  available  to  ordinary  people. 

First  of  all,  procedures  to  apply  and  qualify  for  assistance  must  be  simp- 
lified.   If  the  procedure  to  get  assistance  is  more  complicated  than  the 
project  itself,  probably  nothing  will  happen. 

Next,  we  must  invest  more  time  visiting  with  people  and  learning  first-hand 
about  the  problems  and  project  ideas  from  them  rather  than  simply  processing 
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application  papers.    Every  development  planner,  foreign  consultant  or 
AID  administrator  must  remember  that  in  more  traditional,  rural  societies 
while  there  are  always  some  people  who  can  write,  writing  is  not  a  much 
exercised  form  of  communication  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  certain 
measure  of  discomfort  and  confusion  to  filling  in  application  forms.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  such  communities,  there  are  people  who  are  articu 
late  speakers.    In  a  half-day  visit  an  observant  person  can  often  know, 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  from  whom  initiative  came  for  a  project,  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  successfully  completed  and  can  have  a  real  feel 
for  probable  impact. 

Next,  we  must  assist  local  groups  to  understand  what  is  needed,  why  it 
is  needed  and  how  information  can  be  obtained  to  justify  a  grant  request. 
The  administrative  convenience  of  the  donor  should  not  become  an  obstacle 
to  assistance. 

Finally,  we  must  find  ways  to  speed  up  the  process  of  small -grant  review 
and  decision-making.  Projects  frequently  wither  on  the  vine  for  want  of 
timely  assistance. 

All  these  steps  will  help  make  necessary  resources  available  more  easily 
a  condition  likely  to  stimulate  more  activity. 

(4)  Will  resources  be  provided  on  an  appropriate  scale? 

Small  organizations  usually  need  (and  can  handle  best)  modest  resources, 

and  insistance  that  a  project  be  expanded  in  scope,  regardless  of  whether 
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or  not  such  insi stance  is  well  meant,  can  have  disastrous  results.  We 
have  all  heard  of  American  or  foreign  organizations  that  sank  into 
oblivion  because  of  a  sudden  infusion  of  more  money  than  they  could  handle. 
The  organization  which  carries  out  three  successful  programs  for  25  people 
each  time  and  lives  to  plan  more  in  the  future  obviously  can  make  more 
contribution  to  rural  development  than  a  group  that  does  one  larger  fiasco 
and  loses  heart  to  try  again. 

There  is  another  issue  worth  mentioning  about  the  scale  of  assistance:  if 
outside  assistance  becomes  too  conspicuous,  either  because  of  size  or  form, 
it  can  strip  a  project  of  its  local  flavor  and  consequently  local  accepta- 
bility.   When  I  was  first  in  Indonesia,  such  vast  quantities  of  money  were 
flowing  in  to  support  a  wide  range  of  family  planning  activities  (both 
domestic  and  international)  that  it  quickly  became  known  as  the  "luxury 
development  field".    This  attracted  some  people  for  the  wrong  reasons  -- 
they  liked  international  conferences. 

In  other  cases,  training  and  orientation  programs  were  so  sumptuously  carried 
out  that  participants  had  great  difficulty  later  on  trying  to  apply  what 
they  had  learned  to  the  real  Indonesian  world  where  it  was  needed.    I  was 
once  told  by  a  village  family  planning  worker  that  the  lavish  family  planning 
expenditures  which  they  had  heard  about  had  convinced  many  people  in  her 
that  family  planning  was  an  idea  being  pushed  only  by  foreigners  and  should, 
therefore,  be  resisted.    Said  the  village  people,  "We  Indonesians  just 
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wouldn't  do  it  that  way."    Since  that  time  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Indonesian  national  family  planning  program  has  completely  and  successfully 
established  its  own  identity  and  this  issue  is  seldom  a  problem. 

A  word  about  American  assistance  before  closing.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
in  the  course  of  my  time  in  Indonesia,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  direct 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  government  to  any  Indonesian  women's  organizations. 
Women  were,  undoubtedly,  included  in  some  training  programs,  etc.,  but  I 
believe  there  was  little  assistance  made  available  to  local  women's  organi- 
zations for  their  own  projects. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  some  complications  in  offering  such 
assistance,  but  I  urge  that  earnest  consideration  be  given  to  the  problem 
both  in  terms  of  reviewing  our  own  patterns  of  assistance  and  Indonesian 
policy  on  such  matters.    No  outsider  and  no  outside  assistance  alone  can 
"make  development  happen",  but  they  can  be  extremely  useful  in  speeding  up 
the  process.    If  assistance  is  granted,  the  chances  of  it  being  beneficial 
would  be  immeasurably  increased  if  accompanied  by: 

--  serious  efforts  to  make  the  availability  of  assistance  known  to 

a  wide  range  of  potential  recipients,  particularly  the  women's 

organizations; 

--  visits  to  possible  project  sites  and  sensitivity  to  the  initiative 
behind  project  proposals  (a  foreign  consultant?  a  local  organi- 
zation? a  Jakarta-baced  official?); 

--  establishment  of  relatively  easy  and  speedy  procedures  to  apply 
and  qualify  for  assistance;  and 
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--  development  of  the  flexibility  (intellectual  and  statutory) 
to  think,  act  and  respond  in  small  ways  as  well  as  big  ones. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  that  the  women  and  women's  organizations 
of  Indonesia  are  and  will  surely  continue  to  be  active  "partners  in  de- 
velopment" both  as  initiators  and  beneficiaries.    They  know  what  community 
problems  are,  they  understand  popular  aspirations,  they  have  a  considerable 
measure  of  respect  in  the  community.    They  generally  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  a  force  for  progress  in  the  community. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  give  testimony  here  today  and 
I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 


o 


